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PREFACE. 


TO ORIGINAL KDITION 

I do not know when or where these letters will be published, or 
whether they will be published at all, foi India is a strange land today 
and it is difficult to prophesy. But I am writing these lines while I have 
the chance to do so, befote events forestall me. 

An apology and an explanation are needed for this historical scries 
of letters. Those readers who lake the trouble to go through them will 
perhaps find the apology and the explanation. In particular, 1 would 
refer the reader to the last letter, and perhaps it would be as well, in this 
topsy-turvy world, to begin at tin* end. 

The letters have grown. There w as little of planning about them, and 
I never thought that they would grow to these* dimensions. Nearly six 
year's ago, when my daughter was ten years old, I wraic a number of 
l**.r to her containing a brief and simple a<^)unt of the early days of 
the world. These early letters were subsequently published in book form 
and they had a generous reception. '1 he idea of continuing them hovered 
in my mind, but a busv life full of political activity prevented it from 
taking shape. Prison gave me the chance I needed, and I seized it. 

Prison-life has its advantages; it brings both leisure and a measure 
of detachment. But the disach antages arc obvious. There are no libraries 
or reference* books at tlu* command of the prisoner, and, under these 
conditions, to w’rite on any* subje ct, and especially history, is a foolhardv 
undertaking. A number of books came to nv % but they could not be kept. 
Thcy r came and went. Twelve years ago, ho\ ver, when, in common with 
large numbers of my countrymen and countrywomen, I started my* 
j.^lgrimagcs to prison, I developed the hal it of making notes of the books 
I read. My note-books grew in number and they came to my r rescue when 
I started writing. Other books ^if course helped me greatly’, among them 
inevitably, H. G. Wells's Outline of History. But the lack of good reference 
books was very real, and because of this th~ narrati\e had often to be 
slurred over, or partic ular periods skipped. 

The letters are personal and there an* u\ my intimate touches in them 
which were meant for my daughter alone. I do not know what to do 
about them, for it is not easy to take them out without considerable 
effort. I am therefore leaving them untouched. 

Physical inactivity leads to introspection and varying moods. I am 
afraid these changing moods arc very apparent in the course of these 
letters, and the method of treatment is not the objective one of a historian, 
f do not claim to be a historian. There is an unfortunate mixture of 
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elementary writing for the young and a discussion at times of the ideas 
of grown-ups. There are numerous repetitions. Indeed, of the faults that 
these letters contain there is no end. They arc superficial sketches joined 
together by a thin thread. I have borrowed my facts and ideas from odd 
books, and many errors may have crept in. It was my intention to have 
these letters revised by a competent historian, but during my brief period 
out of prison I have not had the time to make any such arrangement. 

In the course of these letters I have often expressed my opinions rather 
aggressively. I hold to those opinions, but even as I was writing the 
letters my outlook on history' changed gradually. Today if I had to 
re-write them, I would write differently or with a diffeient emphasis. 
But I cannot tear up what I ha\e written and stait afiesh. 

J \\\ \n \ki \r. Xhirij 

January i, 1934 


PUBLISHER’S NO f K 

Gumpmls of World History was wiittrn f>\ Mr V'hru in rhr form 
of letters from various prisons in India Ik'Iwcmi Ocmlw-r anil 

August 10 jj. 1 he letter* wrn* addte**<d to Ins cl 1 dm r Indira 
whose education hr hail little ihamr to guide Iwiausr ot Ins long 
absences in Urituh prisons for his part in tin' struggle lor Indian 
freedom. His sister, Mrs \ ijayalakshmi Pandit, arrange d t<> have 
them published m book hum in 1 his hook was consul' raid . 

revised m 1950 1 here was al*o sonv n vision in iot>. '*h»n the 

third British edition was publish'd I his edition was reprinted m 
Britain in 1949 and this second Indian edition billows the 
printing of the Ihird Brittsh Edition 
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A BIRTHDAY LF/fTER 


FOR INDIRA PRIYADARSHINI 
ON HER THIRTEENTH BIRTHDAY 

Central Prison, Xaini 
October 26, 1 1930 

On your birthday you have been in the habit of receiving presents and 
good wishes. Good wishes you will still have in full measure, but what 
present can I send you from Naim Prison? My presents cannot be very 
material or solid. 'I hey can only be of the air and of the mind and spirit, 
such as a good fairy might have bestowed on you —tilings that even the 
high walls of prison cannot stop. 

You know, sweetheart, how I dislike sermonizing and doling out good 
advice. When I am tefnpted to chi this I always think of the story of a 
“ very wise man ” I once read. Perhaps one day you will yourself read 
the book which contains this story. I hirteen ^hundred years ago there 
came a great traveller from China to India in search of wisdom and 
knowledge. His name was Hiuen Tsang. and oxer the deserts* and 
mountains of the north he came, braving many dangers, facing and 
overcoming many obstacles, so great was his thirst for knowledge. And 
he spent many years in India learning himself and teaching others, 
especially at the great university' of Xalanda, which existed then near 
the city that used to be called Pataliputra and is now known as Patna. 
Hiuen Tsang became xery learned himself and he was given the title of 
“ Master of the Law ” the Law ol* the Buddha —and he journey ed all over 
India and saw and studied the people that ixed in this great country in 
those far-olfdays. Later he xxrote a book of ms travels, and it is this book 
which contains the storv that comes to my mind. It is about a man from 
South India xxho came to Karnasuvarna, which xvas a city somewhere 
near modern Bhagalpur in Bihar; and this man, it is written, wore round 
his waist copper-plates, and on his head he carried a lighted torch. Staff 
in hand, with proud bearing and lofty steps he wandered about in this 
strange attire. And when any one asked liim the uv.son for his curious 
get-up, he told him that his xvisdom was great that he was afraid his 
belly would burst if he did not wear copper-plates round it; and because 
he was moved with pity for th^ ignorant people round about him, who 
lived in darkness, he carried the light on his head. 

Well, I am quite sure that there is no danger of my ever bursting with 
too much wisdom and so there is no need for me to wear copper-plates 

1 Indira's birthday takes place, according to the Gregorian Calendar, on November 
19. It was observed, however, on October 26. according to the Samvat era. 
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or armour. And in any event, I hope that my wisdom, such of it as I 
possess, does not live in my belly. Wherever it may reside, there is plenty 
of room still for more of it afjid there is no chance of there being no room 
left. If I am scr limited in wisdom, how can I pose a* a wise man and 
distribute good advice to others? And so I have always thought that the 
best way to find out what is right and what is not right, what should be 
done and what should not be done, is not by giving a sermon, but by 
talking and discussing, and out of discussion sometimes a little bit of the 
truth comes out. I have liked my talks with you and we have discussed 
many things, but the world is wide and beyond our world lie other 
wonderful and mysterious worlds, so none of us need ever be bored or 
imagine, like the very foolish and conceited person whose story Hiucn 
Tsang has told us, that we have learned ev entiling worth learning and 
become very wise. And perhaps it is as well th.it we do not become very 
wise; for the very wise, if any such there are, must sometimes feel rather 
sad that there is nothing more to learn. I hev must miss the joy of 
discovery and of learning new* things the gi eat adventure that all of us 
W'ho care to mav have. 

I must not therefore sermonize. But what am I to do, then'* A letter 
can hardly take the place of a talk; at best it is a one-sided affair. So, if 
I say anything that sounds like good ad\n r do not take it as if it were a 
bad pill to swallow . Imagine that I have made a suggestion to you for 
you to think over, as if we really vs ere having a talk. 

In history we read of great periods in the life of nations, ot great men 
and women and great deeds performed, and some times in our dreams 
and reveries we imagine ouiselves back in those- times and doing brave 
deeds like the heroes and heroines of old. Do vou remember how f.isc mated 
you were when vou first read the storv of Jeanne d'Arc, and how vour 
ambition was to be something like her? Ordinary men and women are 
not usually heroic. They think of their dailv bread and butter, of their 
children, of their household worries and the like. But a time comes when 
a whole people become full of faith for | jjfcat cause, and then even 
simple, ordinary men and women become heroes, and histnrv becomes 
stirring and epoch-making. Great leaders* have something in them which 
inspires a whole people and makes them do great deeds. 

The year vou were born .in 1017 was one of the mrmorablr years 
of history' when a great leader, with a heart full of love and sympathy 
for the poor and suffering, made his people write a noble and never- 
to-be-forgotten chapter c c history'. In the very month in which vou were 
born, Lenin started the great Revolution which has changed the face of 
Russia and Siberia. And today in India another great leader, also full of 
love for all who suffer and passionately eager to help them, has inspired 
our people to great endeavour and noble sacrifice, so that they may again 
^be free and -the starving and the poor and the oppressed may have their 
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burdens removed from them. Bapuji 1 lies in prison, but the magic of his 
message steals into the hearts of India’s millions, and meh and women, 
and even little children, come out of their lit^c shells and become India’s 
soldiers of frecdorf. In India today we arc making histosy, and you and 
I are fortunate to see this happening before our eyes and to take some 
part ourselves in this great drama. 

How shall we bear ourselves in this great movement? What part shall 
we play in,it? I cannot say what part will fall to our lot; but, whatevpr 
it may be, let us remember that we can do nothing which may bring 
discredit to our cause or dishonour to our people. If we are to be India’s 
soldiers we ha\e India’s honour in our keeping, and that honour is a 
sacred trust. Often we may be in doubt as to what to do. It is no easy 
matter to decide # \vhat is right and what is not. One little test I shall ask 
you to apply whenever you are in doubt. It may help you. Never do 
anything in secret or anything that you would wish to hide. For the desire 
to hide anything means that you are afraid, and fear is a bad thing and 
unw'orthy of you. Be b%ive, and all the rest follows. If you are brave, you 
will not fear and will not do anything of which you are ashamed. You 
know that in our great Freedom Movement, under BapUJi’s leadership, 
their is no room for secrecy or hiding. We haff nothing to hide. We are 
not afraid of what we do and what we say. We work in the sun and 
in the light. Even so in our private lives let us make friends with the sun 
and work in the light and do nothing secretly or furtively. Privacy, of 
course, we may have and shoul 1 have, but that is a very different thing 
from secrecy. And if you do so. m\ dear, you will grow up a child of the 
light, unafraid and serene and unruffled, whatever may happen. 

I have written a very long letter to you. And yet there is so much I 
would like to tell you. How can a letter contain it? 

You are fortunate, I have said, in being ** vitness to this great struggle 
for freedom that is going on in our country, fou arc also very fortunate 
in having .1 very brave and wonderful little woman for y r our Mummie, 
and if you are e\er in doubt or in trouble you cannot have a better friend. 

Good-bye, little one, aSd Wiv you grow up into a brave soldier in 
India’s service. 

With all my love and good wishes. 

1 

A NEW YEAR’S GIFT 

» AVic Vrar's Day, 1931 

Do you remember the letters I wrote to you, more than two years ago, 
when you were at Mussooric and I was at Allahabad? You liked them, 

1 Mahatma Gandhi. 
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you told me then, and I have often wondered if I should not continue 
that scries and try to tell you something more about this world of ours. 
But I have hesitated to do f so. It is very interesting to think of the past 
story of the wprld and of the great men and wom<\* and of the great 
deeds that it contains. To read history is good, but ever? more interesting 
and fascinating is to help m making history. And you know that history 
is being made m our country today. The past ol India is a long, long one, 
lost in the mists of antiquity, it has its sad and unhapp\ periods which 
make us feel ashamed and miserable, but on the whole it is a splendid 
past of which wt may well be pioud and dunk with pleasure And vet 
today we have little leisure to think ot the past It is the future that fills 
our mmcls, the iuture that we are iashioning, and the pu sc nt that absorbs 
all our time and cm rgy . 

I have had time enough here in Naim Prison to uad oi wiite what 
I wanted to. IJut mv mind wanders and I think of the great struggle 
that is going on outside , of what others an doing and what I would do 
if I were with them I am too full of the pie sentinel the lutm* to think 
of the past And veil have f< It that this was wrong of me Win n I cannot 
take part in tire woik outside , why should I worry } 

But the real reason shtall I whisper it to \ ( u J why I put oil writing 
was another one I am be ginning to doubt it 1 know < nouidi to t< ai h you * 
You are growing up so l.i^t , and bet tuning sin h a wise little p< rson, that 
all that I learnt at school and college and afteiwaids in i\ not !>«• enough 
for you, and at any rate ina\ be rather stale Mter some time, it may be 
that you will take up the role of teacher and teach me m in\ new things 1 
As I told you, in the letter I wrote to you < n your last but Inlay, I am not 
at all like the \ er\ Wise M in who we nt about with < e»pjw r plates round 
abbut him, so that he might not burst with t \u w of le .irnmg 

When you we re at Mussooiu it was e as\ enough for me towiite alioiit 
the carls da\s of tlie y\ orld lor the knowledge that we base of those (lavs 
is\aguc and indefinite But as we come out of those \<i\ ancient tunes, 
history gradually begins, and man begins his curious e ueer in various 
parts of the world. And to follow man nt this e ireo, sometimes wise, 
more often mad and fe*>hsh, is no easy matte r With the help of lxx»ks 
one might make an attempt But Naim Prison dors not provide a library. 
So I am afraid it is not possible for me to give you am < ounce te d at e ounl 
of world history , much as I should have liked to have clone so. I dislike \rry 
much boys and girls learning the history of just one eountiv, and that, 
too, very often through learning by heart some dates and a few facts. 
But history is one connected vshole and vou cannot understand even the 
history of any one country if you do not know w hat has happened in other 
parts of the world, I hope that you will not learn history m this narrow 
way, confining it to one or two countries, but will survey the whole 
world. Remember always that there is not so \cry r much difference 
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between various people as we seem to imagine. Maps and atlases show 
us countries in different colours. Undoubtedly people do differ from one 
another, but they resemble each other also i great deal, and it is well 
to keep this in n\j0ro and not be misled by the colours on # the map or by 
national boundaries. 

*1 cannot write for you the history of my choice. You will have to go to 
other books for it. But I shall writ'- to you from time to time something 
about the past and about the people who lived in the days gone by, and 
who played a big part on the world’s stage. 

I ao not know if my letters will interest you or awaken your curiosity. 
Indeed, I do not know when you will see them, or if you will see them at 
all. Strange that we should be so near and yet so far away! In Mussoorie 
you were several hundred miles away from me. Yet I could w>rite to you 
as often as 1 wished, and run up to you when the desire to see you became 
strong. But here we are on either side of the Jumna river — not far from 
each other, yet the high walls of Naim Prison keep us effectively apart. 
One letter a fortnight I ftiav w rite, and one letter a fortnight I may receive, 
and once a fortnight 1 mav have a twenty-minute interview. And yet 
thr ^ • •■^strict ionc are good. We seldom value anything which wc can get 
cheaply, and I am beginning to believe that a period in prison is a very 
desirable part of one's education. Fortunately there are scores of thousands 
in our country who are haxing this course today! 

I cannot sav if you will like these letters when you see them. But I have 
decided to write them for mv own pleasure. They bring you very near to 
me, and I feel almost that I have had a talk with you. Often enough I 
think of you. but today \ou have hardly been absent from my mind. 
Today is New* Ye ar's Day. As I lay in bed, very early in the morning, 
watching the stars, I thought of the great ye o* that was past, w ith all its 
hope and anguish and joy, and all the great a 1 gallant deeds performed. 
And I thought of Bapuji, who lias made our old country young and 
vigorous again by his magic touch, sitting in his prison cell in Yeravada. 
And I thought of Dadu 1 and many others. And especially I thought of 
Mummie and you. Later in tlie morning came the news that Mummie 
had been anested and taken to gaol. It was a pleasant New Year's gift 
for me. It had long been expected and I have no doubt that Mummie is 
thoroughk happy and contented. 

But you must be rather lonely. Once a fo^ night you mav see Mummie 
and once a fortnight you may see me, and you will earn* our messages 
to each other. But I shall sit dow n with pen and p iper and I shall think 
of you. And then you will silcnc*y come near me and we shall talk of 
many things. And we shall dream of the past, and find our way to make 
the future greater than the past. So on this New* Year's Day Jet us resolve 
that, by the time this year also grows old and dies, we shall have brought 

1 Indira’s grandfather, Pandit Mntilal Nehru. 
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this bright future dream of ours nearer to the present, and given to 
India's past a shining page of history. 
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THE LESSON OF HISTORY 


January % 1931 

What shall I write to you, my dear ? Where shall I begin ? When I 
think of the past, vast numbers of pictures rush through my mind. Some 
of the pictures stay longer than others. They are my favourites and I 
begin to muse about them, and, unconsciously almost, I compare past 
happenings with what is taking place today, and try to find a lesson in 
them for inv guidance. But what a strange jumble is one's mind, full of 
disconnected thoughts and ill-arranged images, like a gallery with no 
order in the arrangement of pictures. And yet perhaps the fault is not 
entirely ours. Most of us could certainly arrange the order of events 
in our minds (Jettcr. But jometimes the events themselves are strange and 
difficult to fit into an\ scheme of things. 

I think I wrote to you once that a study of historv should teach 11s how 
the world has slow Is but surels progressed, how the first simple animals 
gave place to more complicated and advanced animals, how last of all 
came the master animal —Man, and how bv four of his intellect he 
triumphed over the others. Man’s growth from batbarism to civilization 
is supposed to be the theme of historv. In some of mv letters I have tried 
to show you how the idea of co-operation or working together has grown, 
and how* our ideal should be to work together for the common good. 
But sometimes, looking at great stretches of history, it is dillic uh to believe 
that this ideal has made much progress or that we are very much 1 ivilizrd 
or advanced. There is enough of want of co-operation todav, of one 
country or people selfishly attacking or oppressing anothe r, of one man 
exploiting another. If after millions of vjars of prog 1 ess we are still so 
backward and imperfect, how much longer will it take us to learn to 
behave as sensible and reasonable persons ? Sometimes we read about 
past periods of history' which seem to be better than ours, more cultured 
and civilized even, and this makes us doubt if our world is going forward 
or backward. Our own country has surely had brilliant periods in the 
past, far better in every ay than our present. 

It is true that there have been brilliant periods in the past in many 
countries — in India, Egypt, China, Greece, and elsew here - and that many 
of these countries have relapsed and gone back. But even this should not 
make us lose heart. The world is a big place and the rise and fall of any 
^ountry for a while may not make much difference to the world at large. 
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Many people nowadays arc apt to boast of our great civilization 
and of the wonders of science. Science has indeed done wonders, and 
the great men of science are worthy of all respect. But those who boast 
are seldom the gnjflt. And it is well to remember that in piany ways man 
has not made very great progress from the other animals. It may be that 
ill certain ways some animals arc superior to him still. This may sound 
a foolish statement, and people whs} do not know better may laugh at it. 
But you have just read Maeterlinck’s Life of the Bee, of the White Ant, 
and the Ant, and you must have wondered at the social organization 
of these insects. We look down upon the insects as almost the lowest of 
living things, and yet these tiny things have learnt the art of co-operation 
and of sacrifice for the common good far better than man. Ever since I 
read of the White Ant and of its sacrifices for its comrades, I have 
developed a soft corner in my heart for it. If mutual co-operation and 
sacrifice for the good of society are the tests of civilization, w T e may say 
that the White Ant and the Ant are in this respect superior to man. 

In one of our old Sanskrit books there is a verse which can be translated 
as follows : ” lor the family sacrifice the individual, for the community 
th • fifthly, for tin* country the community, and for the 3»ul the whole 
world.” What the Soul is few of us can know f>r tell, and each one of us 
can interpret it in a different wa\. But the lesson this Sanskrit verse 
teaches us is tin* same lesson of co-operation and sacrifice for the larger 
good. We in India had forgotten this sovereign path to real greatness for 
many a dav, and so we had fallen. But again \vc seem to have glimpses 
of it, and all the countrs is astir. How wonderful it is to see men and 
women, and boss and girls, smilingly going ahead in India’s cause and not 
caring about an/ pain or suffering ! Well mav they smile and be glad, 
for the joy of sersing in a great cause is theirs; and to those who are 
fortunate comes the joy ofsaerif.c c. also. Tode* we are trying to free India. 
That is a great thing. But an e\en greater is :e cause of humanity' itself. 
And because we (eel that our struggle is a part of the great human 
struggle to end suffering and misery, we can rejoice that w*e are doing 
our little bit to help the progress of the w orld. 

Meanwhile, you sit in Anafttl Bhawan, and Munimie sits in Malacca 
Gaol, and I here in Nuini Prison —and we miss each other sometimes, 
rather badly, do we not? But think of the clay when we shall all three 
meet again ! I shall look forward to it, and the thought of it will lighten 
and cheer up my heart. 
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INQJLAB ZINDABAD 1 


January 7, 1931 

Priy ad arshin i * — dear to the sight, but dearer still when sight is 
denied ! As I sat here today to write to you, faint cries, like distant 
thunder, reached me. I could not make out at first what they were, hut 
they had a familiar ring* and they seemed to find an answering echo 
in my heart. Gradually they seemed to approach and grow in volume, 
and soon there was no doubt as to what they were. “ Inqildb rjndabdd! " 
“ Inqildb zindabad : 99 the prison resounded with the spirited challenge, 
and our hearts w r crc glad to hear it. I do not know who they were who 
shouted our war-crv so near us outside the gaol whether the\ were men 
and women from the citv oi* peasants from the Milages. Nor do 1 know 
the oecasion for it today. But whoe\er thr\ were, thev cheered us up, 
and we sent a silent answer to then greeting and aW our good wishes went 
with it. 

Why should we shout “ Inqildb zindahad" ? Whs should we want 
revolution and change? India of course wants a big change md.iv. But 
even after the big change that we all want has come and India is inde- 
pendent. we cannot rest quiescent. Nothing in the wen Id that is .due 
remains unchanging. All Natme changes from da\ to das and minute 
to minute, only the dead stop growing and aie quiescent. Fresh water 
runs on, and if vou stop it, it bec omrs stagnant. So also is it with the life 
of man and the life of a nation. Whether we want to oi not, we glow old. 
Babies become little girls, and little girls big girls and grown-up women 
and old women. We have tr5 pul up with these changes. But there are 
many who refuse to admit that the woild charges. I hr\ keep their 
minds closed and locked up and will not permit any ne w ideas to come 
into them. Nothing frightens them so mm h as the idea of thinking. What 
is the result? The world moves on in spite of them, and because thrv 
and people like them do not adapt themselves to the c hanging t nnditmns, 
there are big burst-ups from time to time. Big revolutions take place, 
like the great French Revolution of a hundred and fortv vears ago, or the 
Russian Revolution thirteen years ago. F.vrn so in our own country, wr 
are today in the middle of a revolution. We want independence, of 
course. But we want somrthing more. We want to clear nut all the 
stagnant pools and let in riean fresli water everywhere. We must sweep 
away the dirt and the poverty and misery from our country. We must 
also clean up, as far as vve < an, the cobwebs from the minds of 
so many people which prevent them from thinking and co-operating 

1 Inqildb zmdabdd means M long live revolution 

1 Prryadarshint is Indira's second name and means M dear to the sij^ht 
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in the great work before us. It is a great work, and it may be that it 
will require time. Let us, at least, give it a Rood push on — Inqildb 
zindabad ! 

We arc on thcd^cshold of our Revolution. What the future will bring 
wc cannot say. But even the present has brought us rich returns for our 
labours. Sec the women of India, how proudly they march ahead of all 
in the struggle ! Gentle and yet brave and indomitable, see how they 
set the pace for others. And the purdah> which hid our brave and beautiful 
women, and was a curse to them and to their country, where is it now? Is 
it not rapidly slinking away to take its rightful place in the shelves of 
museums, where we keep the ?< h» ^ oi a bvgone ape? 

See also the c hildren the boys and girls -the Yanar Senas and the 
Bal and Balika Sabhas. I he parents of many of these children may have 
beha\e<l as cowards or slaves in the past. But who dare doubt that the 
children of our generation will tolerate no slavery or cowardice? 

And so the wheel of change moves on. and those who were down 
go up and those who weir up go down. It was time it moved m our 
country. But we have given it such a push tins time that no one can 

Inqilab rj it dab ad ! 
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ASIA AND EUROPE 


Januar y 8, 1931 

Evf ky niiNc. manges continually, I said in mv last letter. What is 
historv, indeed, but a mold of change? An* 1 il there had been very few 
changes m tlu* pan, there would have been 1 le of history to write. 

I he historv we learn in school or college . * usually not up to much. 
I do not know vers much about others, but about myself I know that I 
learnt verv little in school. I learnt a little very little —of the history of 
India, and a little of the history of England. And even the history of India 
that 1 learnt was largely wiong or distorted and written bv people who 
looked down upon our country. Of tin* historv of other countries I had 
the vaguest knowledge. It was only after I lelt colleen that I read some 
real history, rortunately, my visits to prison have given me a chance of 
improving my knowledge. 

I have written to you in some of my earlier lexers about the ancient 
civilization of India, about the 1 an idians and the coming of the Aryans. 
I have not written much about the davs before the Aryans, because I do 
not know much about them. But it vs ill interest yx>u to know that within 
the last few years the remains of a very ancient civilization have been 
discovered in India. These are in the north-west of India round about a 
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place called Mohen-jo Daro. People have dug out these remains of perhaps 
5000 years ago and have even discovered mummies, similar to those of old 
Egypt. Imagine! all this was thousands of years ago, long before the 
Aryans came. Europe must then have been a wildcrnoM. 

Today Europe is strong and powerful, and its people consider them- 
selves the most civilized and cultured in the world. They look down 
upon Asia and her peoples, and come and grab everything they can get 
from the countries of Asia. How times have changed 1 Let us liave a good 
look at Europe and Asia. Open an atlas and sec little Europe sticking 
on to the great Asiatic Continent. It seems to be just a little extension of 
it. When sou read histor> sou will find that tor long periods and stretches 
of time Asia had been dominant. Her people ssent in wave after ssase and 
conquered Europe. Thes rasaged Europe and thes civilized Europe. 
Aryans, Scsthians, Huns, Arabs, Mongols, lurks thes all came trom 
somesshere m Asia and spread out over Asia and Europe Asia seemed to 
produce them in great numbers like locusts Indeed, Emope ssas lor long 
like a colony of \sia and mans people of mode rrt Europe are descended 
from these msaders from Asia. 

Asia sprawls right across the map like .1 big, lumbering giant, I urope 
is small But, of course, tflis does not mean that \sia is great because of 
her size or that Europe is not worths of mu< h att< ntion Si/< is tin jxxmst 
test of a man's oi a countrv’s greatness We know well that Europe, 
though the smallest of continents, is toda\ great W» know also that 
mans of her countries have hacl brilliant periods of historv 1 he \ have 
produced great men of science who have, b\ their discoveries and inven- 
tions, advanced human < ivih/ation tn m< ndouslv and madeTife easier for 
millions of men and women "fhev have had gre.il w liters and thinkers, 
and artists and musicians and nun of a< tie>n It would b« foolish not to 
recognize the greatness of Europe 

But it would be cquailv foolish to lorget the greatness of \sia Ur are 
apt to be taken m a little bv the glitter of Europe and forget the past 
Let us remember that it is Asia that has produc <d gre at h ide rs of thpught 
who have influenced the world perhaps more than am one or .instiling 
elsewhere - the great founders of the principal religions Hinduism, the 
oldest of the great religions existing todav, is of course the product of 
India So also is its great sister-religion s Buddhism, which now spreads 
, all over C hma and Japan and Burma and I ibct and Cevlon. I hr religion 
of the Jews and Christianity air also Asiatic religions, as their origin was 
in Palestine on the west oast of Asia. Zoroastrianism, the religion of the 
Parsis, began m Persia, and vou know that Mohammed, the prophet of 
Islam, was bom in Mecca in Arabia. Krishna, Buddha, Zoroaster, Christ, 
Mohammed, and Confucius and Lao-Tse, the great philosophers of China 
— you could fill pages with the names of the great thinkers of Asia. You 
/x>u Id also fill pages with the names of the great men of action of Asia. 
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And in many other ways I could show you how great and vital was this 
old continent of ours in the days gone by. 

How times have changed ! But they are changing again even before our 
eyes. History u^fally works slowly through the centuries, though 
sometimes there are periods of rush and burst-ups. Today, however, it is 
moving fast in Asia, and the old continent is waking up after her long 
slumber. The eyes of the world are upon her, for everyone knows that 
Asia is going to play a great part in the future. 
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THE OLD CIVILIZATIONS AND OUR 
INHERITANCE 


January 9, 1931 

I read yestrnlav in ^lie Bharat , the Hindi newspaper which brings us 
some news of the outside world twice a week, that Mummie was not being 
pr^nerlv treated in the Malacca Gaol. Also that she is goinj^ to be sent to 
Lucknow Gaol. I was put out a little and I worried. Perhaps there was 
no truth in the rumour given in the Bharat. But even a doubt about it is 
not good to have. It is easy enough to put up with discomfort and suffering 
oneself. It does every one good, as otherwise we might grow r too soft. But 
it is not verv easy or comforting to think of the suffering of others who are 
dear to us, especially if we can do nothing for them. And so the doubt 
that the 1 } fun at raised in my mind made me worry about Mummie. She 
is brave and has the heart of a lioness, but she is weak in body, and I 
would not like her body to become weakei. What can wc do, however 
stout-hearted we may be, if our bodies fai is? If we want to do any 
work well, we must have health and strength and perfect bodies. 

Perhaps it is as well that Mummie is going to be sent to Lucknow. She 
may be more comfortable and happier there, and there will be some 
companions in Lucknow Gaol. Probably she is alone in Malacca. Still, it 
was pleasant to think that she was not far, just four or five miles away 
from our prison. But this is a foolish fancy. Five miles or a 150 miles are 
much the same when the high \valls of two prisons inn rvcnc. 

1 was so glad to learn today that Dadu had come back to Allahabad 
and that he was better. I was also very pleased to learn that he had gone 
to sec Mummie in Malacca Gaol. Perhaps, with luck, I may see all of 
you tomorrow. For tomorrow is my interview day, and in gaol the 
muldqdt kd din is a great day. I have not seen Dadu for nearly two months. 
I shall see him, I hope, and satisfy mvsclf that he is really better. And I 
shall sec you after a long, long fortnight, and you will bring me news of 
yourself and of Mummie. 
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Heigh-ho ! I write on of foolish things although I sat down to write to 
you about past history. Let us try to forget the "present for a while and 
go back 2000 or 3000 years* 

Of Egypt and of ancient Knossos in Crete, I wrot\jo you a little in 
some of my previous letters. And I told you that the ancient civilizations 
took root in these two countries as well as in what is now called Iraq or 
Mesopotamia, and in China and India and Greece. Greece, perhaps, 
came a little later than the others. So that the civilization of India takes 
rank in age with its sister-civilizations of Egypt and China and Iraq. And 
even ancient Greece is a younger sister of these. What happened to these 
ancient civilizations? Knossos is no more. Indeed, for nearly 3000 years 
it has been no more. T he people of the younger civilization of Greece 
came and destroyed it. The old civilization of Egypt, after a splendid 
history lasting for thousands of years, vanished and left no trace behind 
it, except the great Pyramids and the Sphinx, and the ruins of great 
temples and mummies and the like. Of course Egypt, the country, is still 
there and the river Nile Hows through it as of oh!, and men and women 
live in it as in other countries. But there is no connecting link between 
these modernfyeople and the old civilization of their countrv. 

Iraq and Persia how ntany empires have flourished then* and followed 
each other into oblivion ! Baby Ionia and Assyria and ( haidea, in mention 
the oldest only. And the great cities of Babylon and Nineveh. The Old 
Testament in the Bible is full of the record ot these people. Eater, in this 
land of ancient history, other empires Nourished, and then teased to 
flourish. Here was Baghdad, the magic citv of the But 

empires come and empires go, and the biggest and prouder of kings and 
emperors strut on the world's stage for a brief while nnlv. But civilizations 
endure. In Iraq and Persia, however, the old civilization went utterly', 
even as the old civilization of Egypt. 

Greece in her ancient davs was great indeed, and people read even now 
of her glory with wonder. We stand awed and wonder-struck before the 
beauty of her marble statuarv, and read the fragments of her old literature 
that have come clown to us with reverence and amazement. It Is said, 
and rightly, that modem Europe is in some wavs the child of aneirnt 
Greece, so much has Europe been influenced bv Greek thought and Greek 
ways. But the glory* that was Greece, whejr is it now? I or ages past, the 
old civilization has been no more, and other wavs have taken its place, 
and Greece today is but a petty country iri the south-e ast of Europe. 

Egypt, Knossos, Iraq, and Greece they have all gone. Their old 
civilizations, even as Babylon and Nineveh, have ceased to exist. What, 
then, of the two other ancients in this company of old c ivilizatioas? What 
of China and India? As in other countries, they too have had empire 
after empire. There have been invasions and destructions and loot on a 
yast scale. Dynasties of kings have ruled for hundreds of years and then 
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been replaced by others. All this has happened in India and China, as 
elsewhere. But nowhere else, apart from India and China, has there been 
a real continuity of civilization. In spite of &I1 the changes and battles 
and invasions, thc^ftircad of the ancient civilizations has continued to run 
on in both these countries. It is true that both of them have fallen greatly 
from their old estate, and that the ancient cultures arc covered up with 
a heap of dust, and sometimes filth, which the long ages have accumulated. 
But still they endure and the old Indian ci\ ilization is the basis of Indian 
life even today. New conditions have arisen in the world now; and the 
coming of the steamship and the railway and the great factory has 
changed the fan of the world. It may he, it is indeed probable, that they 
will change as they are alreadv * hanging, the face of India also. But it is 
interesting and rather wonderful to think of this long range and continuity 
of Indian culture and ei\ ilization, right from the dawn of history, through 
long ages, down to 11s. In a sense, we in India are the heirs of these 
thousands of seats. We are in the direct line, it may be, with the ancients, 
who came down throiftjh the north-western mountain passes into the 
smiling plains of what was to he known as Brahmavarta and Aryavarta 
and Ilharat.narsha and Hindustan. Can you not see them trekking down 
the mountain passes into the unknown land below ? Bra\e and full of the 
spirit of adventure, they dared to go ahead without fear of the con- 
sequences. If death <ame, they did not mind, they met it laughing. But 
the\ lo\rd lile and knew that the only way to °njoy life was to be fearless, 
and not to woiiy about defeat and disaster. For defeat and disaster have 
a way of keeping away from those who arc' not afraid. Think of them, 
those distant ancestor! of ours. man hing on and on, and suddenly reaching 
the hanks of the noble Clanga (lowing majestically down to the sea. Flow 
the sight must ha\e filled them with joy! And is it any wonder that they 
bowed down to her and praised lu 1* in their r* and melodious language? 

It is indeed wonderful to think that we arc dir heirs of all these ages. 
But let us not become conceited, for if we are the heirs of the ages, we 
are the heirs of both the good and the bad. And there is a great deal of 
evil in our present inheritance in India, a great deal that lias kept us 
down in the world, and reduce?! our noble country to great poverty, and 
made her a plaything in the hands of others. But have we not decided 
that this must no longer continue? 
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January 10, 1931 

None of you came today to interview us, and the muldqdt kd din has 
been rather a blank day. It was a disappointment. And what was worses 
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was the reason given for the postponement of the interview. We were told 
that Dadu was not well. More we could not find out. Well, when I found 
that the interview was not taking place today* I went to my charkha and 
did some spinning^ find that spinning on the charkha and weaving niwdr 
arc delightfully soothing. So, when in doubt, spin! 

We compared and contrasted Europe and Asia in my last letter. Let 
us have a brief look at old Europe, as it is supposed to have been. For a 
long time, Europe meant the countries round about the Mediterranean 
Sea. We have no records of tin* northern countries of Europe in those 
days. Germany and England and France were supposed by the people 
of the Meditenanean to be inhabited by wild and barbarous tribes. 
Indeed, to begin with, civilization is supposed to have been confined to 
the eastern Mediterranean. As \ou know, Egypt (which, of course, is in 
Africa and not in Europe and Knossos were the first countries to go 
ahead. Gradually the Aryans poured westwards from Asia, and invaded 
Greece and the neighbouring countries. These were the Aryan Greeks 
whom wr now know afkl admire as the ancient Greeks. To begin with, 
I supjiosc, thev were not \er\ diflerent from the Aryans who, perhaps 
earlier, had descended into India, but changes must haveTrcpt in, and 
gradually the two blanches of the Ai\an race* became more and more 
different. The Indian Aryans were influenced greatly by the still older 
civilization of India- that of the Dravidians, and perhaps the remains 
of the civilization whose mins we see at Mohen-jo Daro. The Aryans and 
the I)ru\ Khans ga\c much to eat h other and took much from each other 
also, and thus built up a common culture for India. 

In the same was the An an Greeks must have been greatly influenced 
by the older civilization of Knossos which they found flourishing in the 
Grecian homelands. But though influenced hv it, they destroyed Knossos 
and much ol its outer c i\ ili/athai also, and a its ruins they built their 
own c i\ili/ation. We must remember that tla Aryan Greeks as well as 
the Ar\an Indians were, in those early days, rough and hard fighters. 
They weir vigorous. and the\ destroyed or absorbed the softer and more 
civilized people thev came across. 

' So Knossos was destmved neailv 1000 years before Christ was born. 
And the new Cheeks established themselves in Greece .md the islands 
round about. '1 he\ went bv spa to the west coast «>f Asia Minor, to 
southern Italy and Sicily, and even to the south of France. Marseilles in 
France was founded by them; but perhaps even before they went, there 
was a Phcrnician settlement there. You will remember that the Phoeni- 
cians were a great seafaring pro, of Asia Minor w ho went far and wide 
in search of trade. They even managed to reach England in those 
early days when England was a barbarous country, and the long 
sea voyage through the straits of Gibraltar must have been a perilous 
one. 
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In the mainland of Greece famous cities grew up : Athens and Sparta 
and Thebes and Corinth. The early days of the Greeks, or the Hellenes 
as they were called, were celebrated in two famous epics, the Iliad and 
the Odyssey . You know something about these two ejh *s, which in a way 
correspond to our own epics, the Rdmdyana and Mahdbhdrata . They arc 
said to have been written by Homer, who was blind. The Iliad tells us 
how Paris carried away the beautiful Helen to his town of Troy, and how 
the Greek kings and chiefs then laid siege to Troy to recover her. The 
Odyssey is the story of the wanderings of Odysseus or l/lvsses on his way 
back from the siege of Troy. In Asia Minor, not far trom the coast, stood 
this little town of Troy. It exists no more, and for ages past it has ceased 
to be; but the genius of a poet has made it immortal. 

As the Hellenes or Greeks were growing rapidly to their brief but 
splendid manhood, it is interesting to notice the quiet birth of another 
Power, which was later to conquer and supplant Greece. Rome is said to 
have been founded about this time. For several hundred years it was not 
to play an important part on the world’s stage. But the birth of a great 
city which was to tower oxer the European world for centimes, and which 
was to be cifilrd the mistress of the world " and the Eternal City ”, 
is worth mentioning, llfere are cinious stories about the founding of 
Rome and of how Remus and Romulus, who humcled it, were taken away 
and kept by a she-wolf. Perhaps \ou know the stor\. 

About the time that Rome was founded, or a little before it. another 
great city of the ancient world was built. I hi> w.is Carthage, on the 
northern coast of Africa, which was founded In the Ph«r nh Ians. It grew 
into a great sea-Power, and between it and Rome there was bitter rivalry 
and many wars. Rome won jn the end, and de\tro\#d Carthage utterlv. 

Let us have just one brief look at Palestine before we finish for the da\. 
Palestine is, of course, not in Europe, nor lias it nun h historical inqxut- 
ance. But many people are interested in its ancient history because it is 
given in the Old 'lestament. It is the storv of some tribes of the* Jews, 
who lived in this little land, and of the troubles the\ had with their big 
neighbours on either side Bain Ionia and Assvtia and Egvpt. If the story 
had not become part of the religion of the Jews and of Cluistianitv, few 
persons would probably know* of it. 

About the time that Knossos was destroyed, Saul was king of Israel, 
which was part of Palestine. Later came David, and then Solomon, who 
had a great reputation for wisdom. I mention these three names because 
you must have heard of «.hem or read about them. 
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THE GREEK CITY-SJATES 

January ii, 1931 

In my last letter I said something about the Greeks or Hellenes. Let 
us have another look at them and try to form some idea of what they 
were like. It is very difficult, of course, for us to form a real and truthful 
idea of something or some people whom wc have never seen. We are so 
used to our present conditions rind ways of living that we can hardly 
imagine an utteily different world. Yet the ancient world, w r hethcr in 
India or China or Greece, wav uerlv different from the present world. 
All we can do is to guess. with the help of their books and buildings and 
other remains, what the people m those days were like. 

I here is one v<tv intere sting f.t< t about Greece. The Greeks apparently 
did not like big kingdoms or » mpires. I hey liked little City-States —that 
is to say, each < 1 tv was .In 1 riclc pendent State. They were little republics, 
with the cits in the cento and some fields round about from which the 
food of the c ltv c.uih . A icpublic , as \ou know', has no king. These Greek 
City-States had no kings, but were governed tfv the rich citizens. The 
average man there had little nr no sa\ in the government. There were 
many slaves who had no rights in the government, and women also had 
no rights. So that onlv a part of the population of the City-States were 
citizens, and as such could vote on public questions. It was not difficult 
for these citizens to vole, .is all of them could be gathered together in one 
place. This could onlv be done because it was a small City-State and 
not a great big countrv under one government. Imagine all the voters of 
India, or even o| a province like Bengal or A<*ra. meeting together! It 
simply can't be done. This difhc unv had to be red later in other count- 
ries, and a solution was found in what is calico kt representative govern- 
ment n . This means that instead of all the voters of a country meeting 
together to deride on a question, thev elect their representatives who 
meet together and < onsidci public questions relating to the country and 
make laws f<»r it. In this w.r *the onhnaiv voter is supposed to help 
indirectly in the government ol Ins countrv. 

But this has nothing to do with Greece. Greece aveuicd this difficult 
question by not having anv thing lugger th.m a C ltv -Stale. Although the 
Greeks spread om, as 1 ha\<* told \ou, .ill over Greece and southern Italy 
and Sic ilv .ind other coasts nf the Mediterranean, th. v did not trv to have 
an empire or one government fo» all these places under their control. 
Everywhere thev went fhev tormed their separate (.itv-Siate. 

In India also vou v\dl find that in tin* earlv davs there vvere small 
republics or kingdoms rather like the Greek (.itv-Stalc. But apparently 
they did not last long, and thev were absorbed into larger kingdoms. Even 
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so, however, for a very long time our village panchiyats had a great deal 
of power. Perhaps the first impulse of the old Aryans was to have small 
City-States wherever they*went. But geographical conditions and contact 
with older civilizations gradually made them give d)| this idea in many 
of the countries they inhabited. In Persia especially, we find large States 
and empires grew up; in India also there was a tendency for larger 
kingdoms to grow up. But in Greece the CUty-State continued for long, 
till a Greek, famous in history, made the first attempt we know of to 
conquer the world. This was Alexander the Great. We shall have some- 
thing to say of him later. 

So the Greeks refused to join their little City-States together to form a 
large State, kingdom or republic. Not only did they keep separate and 
independent, but they were almost always fighting each other. There 
was great rivalry between them, often resulting in war. 

And yet there were many common links joining these City-States 
together. They had a common language, a common culture and the 
same religion. Their religion was one of many ^ods and goddesses, and 
they had a rich and beautiful mythology like the old Hindu mythology'. 
They worslfipped the beautiful. Even now we have a few of their old 
statues in marble and ftonc, and they are wondrously beautiful. I hey 
believed in ha\ing healthy and beautiful bodies, and lor this pur|>ose 
organized games and races. These games used to take place from time to 
time on a big scale at Olvmpia, in Greece, and people from all over 
Greece gathered together there. You must have heard ol the Olympic 
games that take place c\cn now. The name has been taken from the old 
Greek games at Olympia and applied to games and championships 
between different countries. 

So the Greek City-States lived separately, meeting each other at 
their games and fighting each other frequently. When a great danger 
came from outside, however, they united to resist it. This was the 
Persian invasion, about which we shall have something to say at a later 
stage. 
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EMPIRES IN WESTERN ASIA 

January 13, 1931 

It was good to see you all yesterday. But I had a shock when I saw 
Dadu. He was looking so weak and ill. Look after him well and make 
him fit and strong again. I could hardly speak to you yesterday. What 
can one do 'in a short interview? I try to make up for all the interviews 
and talks .we have not had by writing these letters. But they are poor 
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substitutes, and the make-believe does not last long! Still it is good 
sometimes to play at make-believe. 

Let us go back to the ancients. We have^ been with the old Greeks 
lately. What were^ftie other countries like about this timt? We need not 
trouble ourselves much about the other countries of Europe. We do not, 
or at any rate I do not, know anything very interesting about them. The 
climate of northern Europe had probably been changing, and this must 
have resulted in new conditions. Long, long ago, you may perhaps 
remember, it was very cold all over northern Europe and northern Asia. 
This was called the Ice Age, and huge glaciers came right down to 
Central Europe. Man did not exist then probably, or even if he did he 
was more animal than human You may wonder how we can say now 
that there were glaciers in those days. There can, of course, be no record 
of them in any books, for there were no books or writers of books in those 
days. But you have not forgotten the book of Nature, I hope. Nature 
has a way of wanting her own history in her rocks and stones, and all who 
wish to may read it th*re. It is a kind of autobiography — that is, one’s 
own history. Now, glaciers have a way of leaving very peculiar marks of 
th?fr existence. You can hardly mistake them once you gePto recognize 
them. And if you want to study these marks, ifll you have to do is to go 
to any of our present glaciers in the Himalayas or the Alps or elsewhere. 
You have yourself seen the glaciers round al>out Mont Blanc in the Alps, 
but perhaps no one pointed out to you then these special marks. There 
are plenty of line glaciers in Kasnmir and in other parts of the Himalayas, 
The nearest glacier for us is the Pindari glacier, which is about a week’s 
march from Almora. I went there once when I was a small boy —much 
younger than you are now - and I still remember it vividly. 

Instead of history and the past, I have drifted into glaciers and the 
Pindari! That comes of the game of make-1 » ieve. I want, if possible, to 
talk to you as if you were here, and if I do so we must surely have little 
excursions occasionally to glaciers and the like. 

We started discussing glaciers because of my reference to the Ice Age. 
We can say that glaciers came down to Central Europe and to England, 
because we can still find the peculiar marks of glaciers in these countries. 
They are to be found on the old rocks, and this makes us think that it 
must have been very cold all over central and northern Europe then. 
Later it became warmer and the glaciers gradually shrank. Geologists — 
the people who study the history of the earth — tell us that this cold spell 
was succeeded by a warm spell when it was even warmer than it is todav 
in Europe. Owing to this warmu, dense forests grew up in Europe. 

The Aryans in their wanderings reached Central Europe also. They do 
not appear to have done anything very remarkable there at this period, 
so we can for the moment ignore them. The civilized peoples of Greece 
and the Mediterranean probably looked upon these people of central and 
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northern Europe as barbarians. But these “ barbarians ” were living a 
healthy and warlike life in their forests and villages, and unconsciously 
preparing themselves for the day when they were to swoop down and 
topple over the governments of the more civilized p oples of the south. 
But this happened long afterwards and wc need not anticipate. 

If we know little about northern Europe, we know nothing at all about 
great continents and tracts of country. America is supposed to have been 
discovered by Columbus, but that docs not mean, as we are finding out 
now, that civilized people did not exist there before Columbus went there. 
But anyhow', wc know nothing of America in those early days of which 
we are speaking. Nor do we know anything about the continent of Africa, 
Egypt of course being excepted, and also the coast of the Mediterranean, 
Egypt w'as at this period probably at the decline of her great and 
ancient civilization. But, even so, it was a very advanced country in 
those day's. 

We have now' to consider what was happening in Asia. Here, as you 
know', there were three centres of ancient civilization : the Mesopotamian, 
the Indian, and the Chinese. 

In Mesopotamia and Persia and Asia Minor, empire after empire came 
and went even in those tarly days. 'I here w.is the Assyrian Empire, the 
Median, the Babvlonian, and later the Persian. We need not go into the 
details of how these empires fought eat h other, or remained at peace for 
a while side by side, or destroyed rath other. You will notice the difference 
between the Greek City-States and the empires of western Asia From 
very early days there appears to have been a passion for a great State or 
empire in these countries. Perhaps it was due to their older civilization, 
or there may have been other causes. 

One name might interest you. It is that of (Versus of whom you must 
have heard. To be as ri< h as Croesus has become a well-known saving in 
English. You may also have read stones of this Croesus, of how nch and 
proud he was and how he was humbled. (Versus was the king of a country 
called Lydia, which was on the west coast of Asia, where Asia Minor is 
today. Being a country touching the sea, probably there w'as a great deal 
of trade there. In his time the Persian Empire under Cyrus was growing 
and becoming powerful. Cyrus and Croesus came into conflict and Cyrus 
defeated Croesus. The story' of this defeat, and how* in his misery wisdom 
and sense came to the proud Croesus, is told us by a Greek writer of 
history, Herodotus. 

Cyrus had a great empi -r probably extending right up to India in the 
east. But one of his successors, Darius, had an even greater empire. It 
included Egypt and a bit of Central Asia, and even a small part of India 
near the Indus river. It is said that a huge quantity of gold dust used to be 
sent to him from this Indian province of his as tribute. In those days there 
fnust have b.cen gold dust near the Indus river. There is none to be found 
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there now, and indeed the country is largely waste land. This shows how 
the climate must have changed. 

As you will read history and think of past conditions and compare them 
with present condkfons, one of the things that will interest you most is 
the change that has taken place in Central Asia. This was the place from 
where issued innumerable tribes, hordes of men and women, who spread 
out over distant continents. This was the place which had great and 
mighty cities in the past, rich and populous, comparable to the great 
European capitals of today, cities iar bigger than Calcutta or Bombay 
today. There wric gardens and greenery everywhere, and the climate 
was delightfully temperate, neither too cold nor too hot. All this it was. 
And now, for many hundreds ol years, it has been a bare, inhospitable 
country, almost a desert. Some of the great cities of the past still linger 
on — Samarqand and Bokhara, their very names bring up hosts of 
memories — but they are ghosts of their former selves. 

But I am again anticipating. In the ancient days which we were 
considering there was n A Samarqand or Bokhara. All this was to come. 
The veil of the future hid it, and the greatness and the fall of Central .Asia 
we». -♦ill to be. 
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THE BURDEN OF OLI) TR \DlTIO\ 

January 14, 1931 

I ha vi de\ eloped strange habits in prison One of these is the habit of 
getting up very early -earlier even than the dawn. I began this last 
summer, for I liked to watch the coming o' the dawn and the way it 
gradually put out the stars. Haw vou ever se . the moonlight Before the 
dawn and the slow change to day? Often I nave watched this contest 
between the moonlight and the dawn, in which the dawn always wins. 
In the strange half-light it is difficult to say for some time whether it is 
the moonlight or the light of the coming day. And then almost suddenly 
there is no doubt of it and it is day, and the pale moon retires, beaten, 
from the contest. 

According to nv>' habit, I got up todas when the stars were still out, 
and one could only guess that die morning, was coming by that strange 
something which is in the air just before the dawn. And as I sat reading, 
the calm of the early morning was broken by distant ’ oices and rumblings, 
ever growing stronger. I remembered that it was the Sankranti day, the 
first big day of the Magh Meld , and the pilgrims were marching in their 
thousands for their morning dip at the Sangam, where the Ganga meets 
the Jumna and the invisible Sarasvati is also supposed to join them. And 
as they marched they sang and sometimes cheered mother. Ganga — % 
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Gangi Mai ki Jai — and their voices reached me over the walls of Nairn 
Prison. As I listened to them I thought of the power of faith which drew 
these vast numbers to the 'river and made them forget for a while their 
poverty and misery. And I thought how year after >Yar, for how many 
hundreds or thousands of years, the pilgrims had marched to the Triveni. 
Men may come and men may go, and governments and empires may lord 
it awhile and then disappear into the past ; but the old tradition continues, 
and generation after generation bows down to it. Tradition has much of 
good in it, but sometimes it becomes a terrible burden, which makes it 
difficult for us to move forward. It is fascinating to think of the unbroken 
chain which connects us with the dim and distant past, to read accounts 
of these melds written 1300 vears ago — and the meld was an old tradition 
even then. But this chain has a way of clinging on to us when wt want 
to move on, and of making us almost prisoners in the grip of this tradition. 
We shall have to keep many of the links with our past, but we shall also 
have to break through the prison of tradition wherever it prevents us 
from our onward march. 

In our last three letters we have been trving to lorm a picture of what 
the world v?as like between 3000 and 2500 vears ago. I have not men- 
tioned any dales. I do not like them, and I do not want >011 to trouble 
yourself much with them It is also difficult to know the correct dates of 
happenings in these olden times. Later, it mav be necessarv occasion: illy 
to give and to remember a few dates to help us to keep the lac ts in proper 
order in our minds. For the present we are tr\ing to form an idea of the 
ancient world. 

We have had a glimpse ol Greece and the Mediterranean, of F.gvpt, 
of Asia Minor and Persia. Let us now come back to our own country. 
We havc.one great difficult in studving the rarlv hwtorv ol India. I he 
early Aryans here— or the Indo-Arvans as thr\ arc called cared to 
write no histories. We have seen alreadv in our earlier letters how great 
they were in many wavs. The books thr\ have produced the I Vr/r/c, the 
Upamshads , the Rdmdyana , the Mahdhhdrata , and other books could only 
have been written by great men. These books and other material help us 
in studying past historv. Thev tell us about the manners and customs, the 
ways of thinking and living of our ancestors. But thev are not accurate 
history. The only real history in Sanskrit, but of a muc h later period, is a 
history of Kashmir. This is called the Rdjataranginx , the chronicle of the 
kings of Kashmir, and was written by Kalhana. You will be interested 
to learn that as I am writii g these letters to you, Ranjit Puphfi 1 is translat- 
ing this great history of Kashmir from the .Sanskrit. He has nearly finished 
half of it. It is a very big book. When the full translation appears we shall 
all, of course, read it eagerly, for unfortunately most of us do not know 

1 Ranjit S. Pandit, the author* brother-in-law, who was in prison with him at the 
’ time. 
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enough Sanskrit to read the original. We shall read it not only because 
it is a fine book, but also because it will tell us a great deal about the 
past, and especially about Kashmir, which, *as you know, is our old 
homeland. 

When the Aryans entered India, India was already civilized. Indeed, 
it now appears certain from the remains at Mohen-jo Daro in the north- 
west that a great civilization existed here for a long time before the Aryans 
came. But about this we do not know much yet. Probably within a few 
years we shall know more, when our archaeologists — the men who make 
a special study of old ruins — have dug out all that there is to be found 
there. 

Even apart from this, however, it is clear that the Dravidians had a rich 
civilization then in southern India, and perhaps also in northern India. 
Their languages, which are not the daughters of the Aryan Sanskrit, are 
very old and have fine literatures. These languages are Tamil, Telugu, 
Kanarese and Malayalam. All these languages still flourish in South India. 
Perhaps you know that fhe National Congress, unlike the British Govern- 
ment, has divided India on the basis of language. This is far better, as it 
bridge one kind ol people, speaking one language and generally having 
similar customs, into one provincial area. The Congress provinces in the 
south are the Andhra-dcsha or the Andhra province in northern Madras, 
where Telugu is spoken; the Tamil Nad, or the Tamil province where 
Tamil is .spoken; the Karnataka, which is south of Bombay, and where 
Kannada or Kanarese is spoken ; and Kerala, which corresponds roughly 
with Malabar, where Malay ."dam is spoken. There can be no doubt that 
in future provincial divisions of India a great deal of attention will be paid 
to the language of the area. 

Here I might as well say a little more about the languages of India. 
Some people in Europe and elsewhere imag i “ that there are hundreds 
of languages in India. This is perfectly absurd, and any one who says so 
only shows his own ignorance. In a big country like India there are, of 
course, numerous dialeets — that is, local v ariations of a language. There 
arc also many hill tribes and other small groups in various parts of the 
country with special languages. But all these arc unimportant when you 
take India as w-hole. Only from the point of view of the census are they 
important. The real languages of India, as 1 think I mentioned in one* 
of my earlier letters, belong to two families, the Dravidian, to which we 
have referred above, and the Indo- Aryan. The principal Indo- Aryan 
language w'as Sanskrit, and all the Indo-Aryan languages of India are 
daughters of Sanskrit. These art Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, and Marathi. 
There are also some other variations. In Assam there is Assamese, and in 
Orissa or Utkal the Uriya language is used. Urdu is a variation of Hindi. 
The word Hindustani is used to mean both Hindi and Urdu. Thus the 
principal languages of India are just ten. Hindustani, Bengali, Gujrati* 
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Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, Malay&lam, Uriya and Assamese. Of 
these, Hindustani, which is our mother-tongue, is spoken all over nor- 
thern India — in the Punjab, United Provinces, Bihar, Central Provinces, 
Rajputana, Delhi and Central India. This is a huge area inhabited by 
about 150,000,000 people. So you sec that already 150,000,000 speak 
Hindustani, with minor variations, and, as you know well, Hindustani 
is understood in most parts of India. It is likely to become the common 
language of India. But this of course does not mean that the other principal 
languages, which I have mentioned above, should disappear. They should 
certainly remain as provincial languages, for they have fine literatures, 
and one should never try to take away a well-developed language from a 
people. The only way for a people to grow, for their children to learn, is 
through their own language. In India today everything is topsy-turvy, 
and w'e use English a great deal even amongst ourselves. It is perfectly 
ridiculous for me to write to you in English and vet I am doing so! We 
shall get out of the habit soon, I hope. 
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THE VILLAGE REPUBLICS OF ANCIENT 

INDIA 


January 15, J931 

How are wc to make any progress with our irvirw of post histor) ? 1 
am always leaving the main line and going along siiie-trarkT In my last 
letter, just when I wa s getting on to the subject, I started off on tin- 
languages of India. 

Let us go back to old India. You know that what is Afghanistan todav 
was then, and for a long time afterwards, a part of India. The north-west 
of India was called Gandhara. All over the north, in the plains of the 
Indus and the Ganges, there were big settlements of the Aryans. 'Ihrsr 
Aryan immigrants probably knew the art of building well, for many of 
them must have come from the Aryan settlements in Persia and Meso- 
potamia, where there were great cities even then. In between the Aryan 
settlements there were many forests and. especially between North India 
and the south there was a great forest. It is unlikely that any large numbers 
of Aryans crossed this forest to settle down in the south. But many indivi- 
duals must have gone to explore and to trade and to carry the Aryan 
culture and traditions to the south. The old tradition tells us that the first 
Aryan to go to the south was the Rishi Agastya who carried the message 
of Aryan religion and culture to the Dcccan. 

A considerable trade already flourished between India and foreign 
icountries. The pepper and gold and pearls of the south attracted foreign 
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traders across the sea. Rice also was probably exported. Teakwood from 
Malabar has been found in ancient palaces in Babylonia. 

Gradually the Aryans evolved their village* system in India. This was 
a mixture of the oid Dravidian village and the new Aryan ideas. These 
villages were almost independent and were governed by their elected 
panchdyais. A number of villages or small towns were joined together under 
a raja or chief, who was sometimes elected and sometimes hereditary. 
Often different village groups co-operated with each other in order to 
build roads, rest-houses, canals for irrigation, and such-like communal 
things, which were for the common good. It appears that the raja, 
although he was the chief man in his State, could not do just what he 
liked. He was himself subject to Aryan laws and customs, and he could 
be deposed or fined by his people. There was no such thing as L'etat e'est 
moiy to which I referred in my earlier letters. Thus there was a kind of 
democracy in the Aryan settlements — that is to say, the Aryan inhabitants 
could to some extent control the government. 

Compare these Indo*Arvans to the Aryan Greeks. There were many 
differences, and yet there were many points in common. There was some 
kind of democracy in both place s. But let us always remember that this 
democracy was more or less confined to tWe Aryans themselves. Their 
slaves, or those whom they placed in low castes, had no democracy or 
freedom. The caste system, with its innumerable divisions, as we know 
it, did not exist then. In those days there were, among the Indian Aryans, 
four divisions oi society, or four castes. These w r erc the Brahmans or learned 
men, priests, sages; the Kshattrijas or rulers; Vaishyas or merchants and 
the men engaged in commerce; and Shudras or the labourers and 
workers. These divisions were thus based on occupation. It is possible 
that the caste system was partly based on the desire of the Aryans to 
keep themselves aloof from the conquered race. The Aryans w*ere 
sufficiently proud and conceited to look down upon all other races, and 
they did not want their people to get mixed up with them. The very 
word for caste in Sanskrit is vama or colour. This also shows that the 
Aryans who came were fairer in complexion than the original inhabitants 
of India. 

Thus wc have to bear in mind that, on the one side, the Aryans kept 
down the working class and did not allow' it any share in their democracy ; 
on the other, they had a great deal of freed ->m among themselves. They 
would not allow their kings or rulers to misbehave; and if any ruler 
misbehaved, he was removed. The kings were usually Kshattriyas, but 
sometimes, during w'ars and times of difficulty, even a Shudra , or a member 
of the lowest class, could w'in a throne, if he were able enough. In later 
days the Aryans degenerated and their caste system became rigid. Too 
ihany divisions made the country weak, and it fell. They also forgot their 
old idea of freedom. For, in the old days it was said that never shall an' 
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Aryan be made a slave, and that for him death was preferable to dishonour 
of the Aryan name. 

The settlements of the Aryans, the towns and villages, did not grow up 
in a haphazard way. They were made according to plan ; and geometry, 
you will be interested to know, had a good deal to do with these plans. 
Indeed, geometrical figures were also used then in Vedic ptijds. Even 
now in many Hindu households some of these figures are used during 
various pujas. Now geometry is very closely connected with the building 
of houses and towns. The old Aryan village was at first probably a kind 
of fortified camp, for there was always fear of attack in those days. Even 
when there was no danger of hostile attacks, the same plan continued. 
The plan would be a rectangle, with walls all round, and four big gates 
and four small ones. Inside these walls were the streets in a special order 
and the houses. In the centre of the village there was the Panchdyat ghat, 
where the village elders met. In small villages instead of this Panchdyat 
ghar there would be just a big tree. Every year all the freemen of the 
village would meet to elect their panch&yat. 

Many learned men used to retire into the forests, near the towns and 
villages, in^rder to lead simple lives, or to study and work in quiet. 
Pupils gathered round them, and gradually fresh settlements grew up of 
these teachers and their students. We can consider these stettlements as 
universities. There were not many fine buildings there, but those who 
sought knowledge came from long distances to these places ot learning. 

Opposite Anand Bhawan 1 is Bharadwaj Ashram. You know it well. 
Perhaps you also know that Bharadwaj is supposed to have been a very 
learned man in the old days of the Ranuiuma , and Ramaehandra is said 
to have visited him during his exile. It is stated that thousands of pupils 
and students lived with him. There must have been quite a university, 
with Bharadwaj as its head. In those davs the Ashram was on the banks 
of the Ganga. This is very likely, although now the river is nearly a mile 
away. The soil of our garden is, in some places, very sandv, and may have 
been part of the bed of the Ganga in those days. 

* Those early days were the great period of the Aryans in India. Un- 
fortunately we have no history of this peiVwJ, and can only rely on non- 
historical books for such facts as we know. Among the kingdoms and 
republics of those days were Magadha, in South Bihar ; Videha, in North 
Bihar; Kashi, or Benares; Koshala, of which the capital was AyodhyS 
(the modern Fyzabad) ; and the Panchalas, betwxen the Ganga and the 
Jumna. In the country of these Panchalas the two chief cities were 
Mathura and Kanyakubja. Both these cities were famous in later history 
also. Both exist still, Kanyakubja under the name Kanauj, near Cawn- 
pore. Ujjain also existed in those early days; it is now a small town in 
Gwalior State. 

* * The author’s house in Allahabad. 
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Near P&taliputra or Patna, there was the city of Vaisali. This was the 
capital city of a clan famous in early Indian history — the Lichchhavi clan. 
This State was a republic, and was governed by an assembly of notables 
with an elected president, who was called the Nayaka. 

As time passed, large towns and cities grew up. Trade increased and 
the arts and crafts of the artisan prospered. The cities became big trading 
centres. The ashrams in the forests, where the learned Brahmans lived 
with their pupils, also grew up into large university towns. And in these 
centres of learning every kind of subject that was then known was taught. 
The Brahmans «ven taught the science of war. You will remember that 
the great teacher of the Pandavas in the Mahabharata was Dronacharya, 
a Brahman, who taught them, among other things, the way to fight. 
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A THOUSAND YEARS OF CHINA 

Januay 16, 1931 

News has come from the outside world — new/that disturbs and grieves, 
and yet that fills one with pride and joy. We have heard of the fate of the 
Sholapur people. We have also had some brief accounts of what happened 
all over the country when this sad news w'as known. It is difficult to sit 
here quietly when our young men are giving their lives and thousands 
of men and women are facing the brutal lathi. But it is good training for 
tis. I suppose each one of us will ha\r opportunities to test himself or 
herself to the utmost. Meanwhile it docs one’s heart good to know how 
our people dare to go ahead to meet suffering, how each additional 
weapon and blow of the enemy makes then' stronger and more deter- 
mined to resist. 

It is difficult to think of other matters \ hen the news of the day fills 
one’s mind. But empty musing does not help much, and if we have to do 
any solid work we must control our minds. Let us therefore go back to 
old times and live for a w hilc Tar away from our present troubles. 

Let us go to India’s sister in ancient history —China. In China and in 
the other countries of eastern Asia, like Japan, Korea, Indo-China, Siam 
and Burma, wt have not to deal with th«* \ryan people. We have here 
the Mongolian races. 

About 5000 years ago or mo'r there was an invasion of China from 
the west. These invading tribes also came from Central Asia, and were 
fairly advanced in their civilization. They knew agriculture and kept 
large flocks and herds of cattle. They built good homes and had a well- 
developed society. They settled down near the Hoang Ho,’ which is also 
called the Yellow' River, and organized their State. For many hundreds 
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of years they continued spreading over China and improving their arts 
and crafts. The Chinese people were largely farmers, and their chiefs 
were really patriarchs of the kind I have described to you in my earlier 
letters. Six or seven hundred years later — that is, more than 4000 years 
ago from now — we find a man named Yao calling himself emperor. But 
in spite of this title he was more of a patriarch than an emperor of the 
kind Egypt or Mesopotamia had. The Chinese people continued to live 
as farmers, and there was not much of a central government. 

I have told you how the patriarchs used to be elected by their people, 
and later how th"y became hereditary. We see that happening in China. 
Yao was not succeeded by his son, but he nominated another person who 
was considered the most capable man in the country. Soon, however, the 
title became hereditary, and it is said that for more than 400 years the 
Hsia dynasty ruled China, The last Hsia ruler was very cruel and there 
was a revolution which overthrew him. Another dynasty, called the Shang 
or Yin dynasty, then came into power and this lasted for nearly 650 years. 

In a little paragraph, ^n two or three short sentences, I have disposed 
of China’s history for more than 1000 years. Wonderful, is it not, what 
on* >n do with these expanses of history? But you must realize that my 
little paragraph does not lessen the length of these 1000 or 1100 years. 
We are used to thinking in terms of days and months and years. It is 
difficult for you t<> ha\e a clear idea of even 100 years. Your thirteen 
years seem a lot, do they not? And each additional year makes you so 
much bigger. How then can you get hold, in your mind, of 1000 years of 
history? It is a long time. Generation after generation comes and goes, 
and towns grow into great cities and then crumble away, and fresh cities 
take their place. Ihink of the last 1000 years of history, and then perhaps 
you will have some idea of this long period. V 1 at amazing changes have 
taken place in these 1000 years in the world! 

It is a wonderful thing, the history of China, with its long tradition 
of culture, and its dynasties, each lasting for 500 years or even 800 years 
or more. 

Think of the slow progress and development of China during these 
1100 years I have disposed of in a paragraph. Gradually the patriarchal 
system gives way and the central government develops. A well-organized 
State appears. Even in these ancient times China knew the art of writing. 
But Chinese writing, as you know, is verv "’liferent from our writing or 
from the writing of English and French. It has not got an alphabet. It is 
written in symbols or pictures. 

The Shang dynasty after 640 years of rule was upset by a revolution, 
and a new dynasty, the Chou dynasty, came into power. This had an 
even longer period of power than the Shang. It lasted for 867 years. It 
was under the Chou dynasty that a w'ell-organized Chinese State ap- 
peared. It was also during this period that the two great philosophers of 
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China, Confucius and Lao-Tse, lived. We shall have something to say 
about them later. 

When the Shang dynasty was driven out, one of its high officials named 
Ki-Tse preferred exile to serving the Chous. So he marched with 5000 
followers out of China into Korea. He called the country Chostn or the 
“ Land of the Morning Calm ”. Korea, or Chosen, is east of China, so 
Ki-Tse went east towards the rising sun. Perhaps he then thought that 
he had reached the easternmost country, and therefore gave it this name. 
With Ki-Tse began the history of Korea from 1 too years before Christ. 
Ki-Tse brought to his new country Chinese arts and crafts, and house- 
building, and agriculture, and silk-making. More Chinese immigrants 
followed Ki-Tse. Ki-Tse’s descendants ruled Chosen for over 900 years. 

Chosen was not, of course, the most easterly country. East of it, as we 
know, is Japan. But we have no knowledge of what was happening in 
Japan when Ki-Tse went to Chosen. Japanese history is not nearly so 
old as that of China, or even Korea or Chosen. The Japanese say that 
their first emperor was named Jimmu Tenno ind that he ruled 600 or 
700 years before Christ. He is supposed by them to have been a descendant 
of the Sun*goddess, for the Sun was considered a goddess in Japan. The 
present Emperor ofjapln is said to be a direct descendant of this Jimmu 
Tenno, and is thus also believed bv many Japanese to be a descendant ot 
the sun. 

You know that in our countrv the Rajputs also in tin same way chum 
that they go back to the sun and the moon. Their two principal houses 
are the Suryavansht, or the Race of the Sun, and the Chandraraushi , or the 
Race of the Moon. The Nlaharana of Cdaipur is the head of the Siirya- 
vanshis, and he traces his pedigree fai back into the past Wonderful 
people arc our Rajputs, and of the stories of their valour and chivalrv 
there is no end. 
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THE CALL OF THE PAST 


January 17, tc K ji 

We have now had a brief look at the, ancient world as it probably was 
up to about 2500 years ago. Our survey has been ver> brief and verv 
limited. Wc have only dealt writh the countries which were fairly advanced 
or which have some kind of definite history. In Egypt we have just 
mentioned the great civilization which produced the Pyramids and the 
Sphinx and many other things which wc cannot go into now. This great 
civilization had had its day, and was on the decline even at this early 
period which we are considering. Knossos was also nearing its end. In 
China we. have traced vast periods of time during which it grew into a 
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great central empire and developed writing and >ilk-making and many 
beautiful things. We have had a glimpse of Korea and Japan. In India 
we have just hinted at the old civilization represented now by the ruins 
at Mohen-jo Daro in the Indus valley; and the Dravidian civilization 
with its trade with foreign countries; and lastly the Aryans. We have 
referred to some of the famous books which the Aryans produced in those 
days, the Vedas and Upanishads, and the epics, the Ramdyana and the 
Afahabh&rata. And we have followed them spreading out over northern 
India, and even penetrating to the south and, in contact with the old 
Dravidians, building up a new civilization and culture, which had some- 
thing of the Dravidian in it and a great deal of the Aryan. Especially 
have we seen how their village communities grew up on a democratic 
basis and developed into towns and cities, and forest ashrams became 
universities. In Mesopotamia and Persia we have only briefly referred 
to the growth of empire after empire ; one of these later empires, that of 
Darius, extending to the river Indus in India. In Palestine we have had 
a glimpse of the Hebrews, who, though few in number and living in a 
tiny corner of the world, have attracted a gTcat deal of attention. Their 
k’ngi, David and Solomon, are remembered when greater kings have been 
forgotten, because they find mention in the Bibl£. In Greece we have seen 
the new Aryan civilization grow up on the ruins of the older civilization 
of Knossos. The City-States have grown up and Greek colonies have 
sprung up on the borders of the Mediterranean. Rome, which was to be great, 
and Carthage, its bitter rival, are just appearing on the horizon of history. 

All this we have barely glimpsed. I could have told you something of 
the countries which we have not mentioned — the countries of northern 
Europe and south-eastern Asia. Even in these early days Indian seamen 
from South India ventured across the Bay of Bengal to the Malay penin- 
sula and to the islands south of it. But we mu.,* draw the line somewhere, 
or else we shall never get on. 

The countries we have dealt with are supposed to belong to the ancient 
world. But remember that in those days there was not much communica- 
tion between distant countries. Adventurous sailors went across the seas, 
and some people undertook long land journeys for trade or other purposes. 
But this must have been rare, for the peril was erea^ Geography was little 
known. The earth was supposed. to be flat, and not round. So that no one 
knew much about any countries except those which were near. Thus 
people in Greece knew practically nothing of China or India, and the 
Chinese or Indians knew very little about 'he countries of the 
Mediterranean. 

Have a look at a map of the ancient world, if you can find one. Some 
of the descriptions of the world and maps given by the old writers are 
amusing. In those maps the several countries assume extraordinary 
shapes. Maps of ancient times prepared now are much more helpful, and 
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I hope you will often consult them when reading about these timet. A 
map helps greatly. Without it, we can have no real idea of history. Indeed, 
to learn history one should have as many maps and as many pictures as 
possible ; pictures of old buildings, ruins, and such other remains of those 
times as have come down. These pictures fill up the dry skeleton of history 
and make it live for us. History, if we are to learn anything from it, must 
be a succession of vivid images in our mind, so that when we read it, we 
can almost sec events happening. It should be a fascinating play which 
grips us, a comedy sometimes, more often a tragedy, of which the stage 
is the world, and the, players are the great men and women of the past. 

Pictures and maps help a little to open our eyes to this pageant of 
history. They should be within reach of every boy and girl. But betirr 
even than pictures is a personal visit to the ruins and remains of old 
history. It is not possible to see all of these, for they are spread out all 
over the world. But we can always find some remains of the past within 
easy reach of us, if we keep our eyes wide open. Ihe big museums collect 
the smaller remains and relics. In India there are plentv «>l i cm jins of 
past history, but of the very ancient days there are very lew. Mohen-jo 
Daro and Harappa are perhaps the only instances so far. It may be that 
many of the very old buildings crumbled to dust in the hot climate. It is 
much more likely, however, that many of them still lie under the surface 
of the soil, waiting to be dug up. And as we dig them up and find old 
relics and inscriptions, the past history of our country will gradually open 
its pages to us, and we shall read in these pages of stone and brick and 
mortar what our ancestors did in the old, old times. 

You have been to Delhi, and you have seen some of the mins and old 
buildings round about the present city. When you see them again, think 
of the past, and they will carry you back and tell you more historv than 
any book. Right from the days of the Mahdbhdrata have people lived in 
Delhi city or near it, and thc\ have railed it by many names: Indra- 
prastha, Hastinapur, Tughlaqabad, Shahjahanabad —I do not even know 
all these names. Tradition tells us that there have been seven cities of 
Delhi on seven different sites, always moving because of the vagaries of 
the river Jumna. And now we see an eighth city -Raisin a or .Yew Delhi 
— rising up at the command of the present rulers of this country. Empire 
after empire has flourished in Delhi and has gone. 

Go to Benares or Kashi, that most ancient of cities, and give ear to her 
murmuring. Does she not tell you of her immemorial past— of how she 
has gone on while empires have decayed, of Buddha who came to her 
with his new r gospel, of the millions who have gone to her through the 
ages to find peace and solace? Old and hoary, decrepit, dirty, smelly, and 
yet much alive and full of the strength of ages, is Benares. Full of charm 
and wonder is Kashi, for in her eyes you can sec the past of India, and 
4n the murmur of her waters you can hear the voices of ages long gone by. 
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Or, go nearer still, to the old Ashoka pillar in our city of Allahabad 
or Prayag. S^e the inscription carved on it at the bidding of Ashoka, and 
you can almost hear his voice across 2000 years. 
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WHERE DO RICHES GO TO ? 

January 18, 1931 

In my letters to you which I sent to Mussoorie, I tried to show you 
how different c lasses of people developed as man advanced. The early 
men had a hard life e\en to find food. They hunted and gathered nuts 
and fruits from day to day, and wandered from place to place in search 
of food. Gradually tribes giew up. I hese were really large families living 
together and hunting together, because it was safer to be together than 
alone. Then came a giaut change -the discovers’ of agriculture, which 
made a tremendous difference. People found it much easier to grow food 
on ;1 l-»nd bv the methods of agriculture than to hunt all the lime. And 
ploughing and sowing and harvesting meant living on the land. They 
could not just wander about as they used to, but had to remain near their 
fields. So grew up villages and towns. 

Agriculture also brought about other changes. The food that was 
pioduced by the land was much more than could be used up at once. 
'I his excess 01 surplus was stored up. Life became a little more complicated 
than it used to be in the old davs of hunting, and different classes of 
people did the actual work in the fields and elsewhere, and some did the 
managing and organizing. 1 he managers and organizers gradually 
became more powerful, and became* patriarch ind rulers and kings and 
nobles. And, having the powe r to do so, they k pt for themselves a great 
deal of the excess or surplus food that w T as produced. Thus they became 
richer, while* those who worked in the fields got just enough food to live 
on. A time came later when these managers and organizers became too 
lazy or incompetent to do evcif the work of organizing They did nothing 
but they took good care to take a fat share of the food produced by the 
workers. And thev began to think that they had every tight to live in this 
way on the laboi r of others without doing anything themselves. 

So you will see that the coming of agriculture made a vast difference 
to life. By improving the method of getting food, bv making it easier to 
get it, agriculture changed the ..hole basis of society. It gave people 
leisure. Different classes grew up. Everybody was not busy in getting 
food, and so some people could take to other work. Various kinds of 
crafts grew up and new professions were formed. Power, however, chiefly 
rested with the organizing class. 
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You will find in later history also how great changes have been brought 
about by new ways of producing food and other necessaries. Man began 
to require many other things almost as much as food. So tKat any great 
change in the methods of production resulted in great changes in society. 
To give you one big instance of it : when steam was applied to working 
factories and mo\ing railways and ships, a great change was made in 
the methods of production and distribution. The steam factories could 
make things far more quickly than the artisans and craftsmen could with 
their hands or simple tools. The big machine was really an enormous 
tool. And the railway and the steamship helped in taking food 
and the products of factories quickly to distant countries. You can 
well imagine what a difference this must have made all over the 
world. 

New' and quicker wa>s of producing food and other tilings have been 
discovered in history from time to time. And you would, of course, think 
that if better methods were used for production, much more would be 
produced, and the world would be richer and every one would have 
more. You would be partly right and paitly wrong. Bettei methods of 
production, have certainly made the world richer. But which part ol the 
world? It is obvious enough that there is great poverty and misery still 
in our country, of course, but even in a rich country like F.ngiand this 
is so. Why ? Where do the riches go to? It is a strange thing that in spite 
of more and more wealth being produced, the poor have remained jxxir. 
They have made some little progress in certain countries, but it is very' 
little compared to the new wealth produced. We ran casilv see, however, 
to whom this wealth largely goes. It goes to those who, usually being the 
managers or organizers, see to it that they get the lion’s share of every- 
thing good. And, stranger still, classes have grown up in society of people 
who do not even pretend to do any work, and yet who take this lion’s 
share of the work of others! And - would you believe it?- -these classes 
are honoured; and some foolish people imagine that it is degrading to 
have to work for one’s living! Such is the topsy-turvy- condition of our 
world. Is it surprising that the peasant in his field and the worker in his 
factory are poor, although they produce the food and wealth of the world? 
We talk of freedom for our country, but what will any freedom be worth 
unless it puts an end to this topsy-turvydom, and gives to the man who 
does the work the fruits of his toil? BigJ fat books have been written on 
politics and the art of government, on economics and how the nation’s 
wealth should be distributed. Learned professors lecture on these subjects. 
But, while people talk and discuss, those who work suffer. Two hundred 
years ago a famous Frenchman, Voltaire, said of politicians and the like 
that “ they have discovered in their fine politics the art of causing those 
to die of hunger who, cultivating the earth, give the means of life to 
r others ”. 
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Still, ancient man advanced and gradually encroached upon wild 
Nature. He cut the forests and built the houses and tilled the land. Man 
is supposed to have conquered Nature to som£ extent. People talk of the 
conquest of Nature. This is loose talk and is not quite correct. It is far 
better to say that man has begun to understand Nature, and the more he 
has understood, the more he has been able to co-operate with Nature 
and to utilize it for his own purposes. In the old days men were afraid 
of Nature and of natural phenomena. Instead of trying to understand 
them, they tried to worship and offer peace offerings, as if Nature were 
a wild beast which had to be appeased and cajoled. Thus thunder and 
lightning and epidemic diseases frightened them, and they thought that 
these could be prevented only by offerings. Many simple people think 
that an eclipse of the sun or moon is a terrible calamity. Instead of trying 
to understand that it is a very simple natural occurrence, people need- 
lessly excite themselves about it, and fast and bathe to protect the sun or 
the moon! The sun and the moon are quite capable of looking after 
themselves. We need not worry about them. 

We have talked of the growth of civilization and culture, and we have 
seen the beginnings of this when people settled down to liv» in villages 
and towns. The greater quantity of food that they got gave them more 
leisure and they could thus think of other matters than hunting and eating. 
With the growth of thought developed the arts and crafts and culture 
generally. As the population increased, people had to live closer to each 
other. They were continually meeting each other and having business 
with each other. If people have to live together they must be considerate 
to each other. They must avoid doing anything which might hurt their 
companions or neighbours, otherwise no social life is possible. Take a 
family, for instance. A family is a tiny bit of society which will live happily 
if its members have consideration for each otl.« *. This is not very difficult 
as a rule in a family, as there is a bond of affection between its members. 
Even so it sometimes happens that we forget to be considerate and show 
that we are not very cultured and civilized after all. In the case of a larger 
group than the family, it is exactly the same — whether we take our 
neighbours, or the people of oVtr city, or our countrvmen, or the people 
of other countries even. So the growth of poDuIation resulted in more 
social life and more restraint and consideration for others. Culture and 
civilization are difficult to define, and I shall not try to define them. But 
among the many things that culture includes are certainly restraint over 
oneself and consideration for others. If a person has not got this self- 
restraint and has no consideration for others, one can certainly say that 
he is uncultured. 
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THE SIXTH CENTURY BEFORE CHRIST, AND 

RELIGION 


January 20, 1931 

Let us march on the long road of history. We have reached a big 
milestone, 2500 years ago, or, to put it a little differently, about 600 years 
before Christ. Do not think this is an accurate date. I am merely giving 
you a rough period of time. About this time we find a number of great 
men, great thinkers, founders of religions, in different countries, from 
China and India to Persia and Greece. They did not live at exactly the 
same time. But they were near enough to each other in point of time to 
make this period of the sixth century before Christ a peiiod of great 
interest. There must have been a wave of thought going through the 
world, a wave of discontent with existing conditions and of hope and 
aspiration for something better. Tor remember that the gieat founders of 
religions were always seeking something better and trving to change their 
people andimpiove th^m and lessen their misery. I hev were alwavs 
revolutionaries who wcuvnot afraid of attac king < \isting < \ ils. \N here old 
tradition had gone wrong or where it prevented future growth, they 
attacked it and removed it without fear. And, above all, thev set an 
example of noble living which for vast numbers of people, generation 
after generation, became an ideal and an inspiiation. 

In India, in that sixth century before Christ, we had the Buddha and 
Mahavira; in China, Confucius and Lao-Tse; in Peivia, -iCarathushtra 
or Zoroaster 1 ; in the Greek island of Samos, P> thagoras. You may have 
heard these names before, though perhaps in different connections. The 
average school boy or girl thinks of Pv thagoras as a busybody who proved 
a theorem in geometry, which he or she, unhappy person, has to learn 
now! This theorem deals with the squares on the sides of a right-angled 
triangle and is to be found in Euclid or any other geometry. But, apart 
from his discoveries in geometry', Pythagoras is supposed to have been a 
great thinker. We do not know much about him and indeed some people 
doubt if he ever existed ! 

Zoroaster of Persia is said to have been the founder of Zoroastrianism ; 
but I am not sure if it is quite correct to call him the founder. It is better 
perhaps to say that he gave a new direction and a new' form to the old 
thought and religion of Persia. For a long time past this religion has 
hardly existed in Persia. The Parsis, who long ago came to India from 
Persia, brought it with them, and they have practised it ever since. 

In China, there were two great men, Confucius and Lao-Tse, during 
this period. A more correct way of waiting Confucius, is Kong Fy-Tse. 

# 1 Zarathushtra probably lived in the eighth century B.c. 
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Neither of these men was a founder of a religion in the ordinary sense of 
the word. They laid down systems of morals and social behaviour, what 
one should do and what one should not do. But after their deaths 
numerous temples were built to their memory in China, and their books 
were as much respected by the Chinese as the Vedas by the Hindus or the 
Bible by the Christians. And one of the results of the Confucian teaching 
has been to make the Chinese people the most courteous and perfect- 
mannered and cultured in the world. 

In India there were Mahavira and the Buddha. Mahavira started the 
Jain religion as it exists today. His real name was Vardhamana, Mahavira 
being the title of greatness given to him. Jains live largely in western India 
and in Kathiawad, and today they arc often included among the Hindus. 
They have beautiful temples in Kathiawad and in Mount Abu in 
Rajputana. They are very great believers in ahimsa or non-violence, and 
are wholly against doing anything which might cause injury to any living 
being. In this connection, it might interest you to know that Pythagoras 
was a strict vegetarian* and insisted on all his pupils and chdas being 
vegetarians. 

W* come now to Gautama, the Buddha. He was, as ycM no doubt 
know, a Kshatlriya , a prince of a royal house, # and Siddhartha was his 
name. His mother was Queen Maya “joyously re\erenced by all, even 
as the young moon strong and calm of purpose as the earth, pure of heart 
as the lotus was Maya, the great Lady,” says the old chronicle. His 
parents brought him up in comfort and luxury, and tried to keep him 
away from all sight of suffering or misery. But this was not possible, and 
tradition sa\s tint he did see poverty and suffering and death, and that 
he was greatly afleeted In them. There was no peace for him then in his 
palace, and all the luxury with which he wa* surrounded, and even his 
beautiful young wife whom he lined, could n 1 keep his mind away from 
suffering humanity. And the thought grew in him and the desire to find 
a remedy for these evils, till lie could bear it no longer; and, in the silence 
of the night, he left his palace and his clear ones, and marched out alone 
into the wide world to find answers to the questions which troubled him. 
Long and weary was his search for these answers. At last, many years 
later, it is said that, sitting under a pc f pal tree in Gava, enlightenment 
came to him, and he became the Buddha, the “ Enlightened And the 
tree under which he had sat came to be known as the Rod hi tree, the 
Tree of Enlightenment. In the Deer Park at Sarnath, called Isipatana 
then, under the shadow of anci ut Kashi, Buddha began his teaching. 
He pointed out the “ path of good living He condemned the sacrifices 
of all manner of things to the gods, and said we must sacrifice, instead, 
our anger and hatred and envy and wrong-thinking. 

When Buddha was born the old Vedic religion prevailed in India. 
But already it had changed and fallen from its high estate. The Brahmarf 
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priests had introduced all manner of rites and p&jds and superstition, for 
the more there is of pujd the more do the priests flourish. Caste was 
becoming stricter, and the common people were frightened by omens 
and spells and witchcraft and quackery. The priests got the people under 
their control by these methods and challenged the power of the Kskattriya 
rulers. There was thus rivalry between the K'shattriyas and the Brahmans. 
Buddha came as a great popular reformer, and he attacked this priestly 
tyranny and all the evils w hich had crept into the old Vedic religion. He 
laid stress on people living a good life and performing good deeds, and 
not performing pujds and the like. He organized the Buddhist Saikgha , an 
association of monks and nuns, who followed his teaching. 

Buddhism, as a religion, did not spread much in India for some time. 
Later, we shall see how it spread and how again, in India, it almost 
ceased to exist as a separate religion. While it triumphed in distant 
countries from Ceylon to China, in India, the land of its birth, Buddhism 
was absorbed back into Brahminism or Hinduism. But it even ised a great 
influence on Brahminism, and rid it of some at least of its superstition 
and ritual. 

Buddhisffi today is the religion of the greatest number of people in the 
world. Other religions \lhich have the largest number of followers are 
Christianity, Islam and Hinduism. There are, besides, the religions of 
the Hebrews, of the Sikhs, of the Parsis, and others. Religions and theii 
founders have played a great part in the history' of the world, and we 
cannot ignore them in any sur\ev of history. But I find some difficulty in 
writing about them. There can be no doubt that the founders of the great 
religions lia\e been among the greatest and noblest men thaCthe world 
has produced. But their disciples and the people who have come after 
them have often been far from great or good. Often in history we see that 
religion, which was meant to raise us and make us better and nobler, 
has made people behave like beasts. Instead of bringing enlightenment 
to them, it has often tried to keep them in the dark ; instead of broadening 
their minds, it has frequently made them nariow-mindrd and intolerant 
of others. In ♦he name of religion many jjTcat and fine deeds have been 
performed. In the name of religion also thousands and millions have been 
killed, and every possible crime has been committed. 

What, then, is one to do with religion? For some people religion means 
the other world: heaven, paradise or whatever it may be called. In the 
hope of going to heaven they arc religious or do certain tilings. This 
reminds me of the child whr behaves in the hope of being rewarded with 
a jam puff or jalebt \ If the child is always thinking of the jam puff or the 
jaleb i, you would not say that it had been properly trained, w r ould you? 
Much less would you approve of boys and girls who did everything for 
the sake of jam puffs and the like. What, then, shall wc say of grown-up 
'persons who think and act in this way? For, after all, there is no essential 
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difference between the jam puff and the idea of paradise. We are all 
more or less selfish. But we try to train up our children so that they may 
become as unselfish as possible. At any rate, our ideals should be wholly 
unselfish, so that we may try to live up to them. 

We all desire to achieve, to see the result of our actions. That is natural. 
But what do wc aim at? Arc we concerned with ourselves only or with 
the larger good —the good of society, of our country, or of humanity? 
After all, this larger good will include us also. Some days ago I think 1 
gave you a Sanskrit verse in one of my letters. This stated that the 
individual should be sacrificed for the family, the family for the com- 
munity, and the community for the country. I shall give you the transla- 
tion of another verse from Sanskrit. This is from the Bhagavata. It runs 
thus: “ I desire not the supreme state of bliss with its eight perfections, 
nor the cessation of re-birth. May I take up the sorrow of all creatures 
whosufTer and enter into them so that thev may be made free from grief.’* 

One religious man sa\s this, and another savs that. And, often enough, 
each one of them considers the other a fool or a knave. Who is right? As 
they talk of things which cannot be seen or proved, it is difficult to settle 
the an/mient. But it seems rather presumptuous of both of tlfem to talk 
with certainty of such matters and to break each other's heads over them. 
Most of us are narrow-minded and not very wise. Can we presume to 
imagine that we know the whole truth and to force this down the throat 
of our neighbour? It may be we are right. It may be that our neighbour 
is also right. If you see a flower on a tree, \ou do not call it the tree. If 
another person sees the leaf only, and vet another the trunk, each has 
seen part of the tree only. How foolish it would be for each one of them 
to say that the tree w as the flower only or the leaf or the trunk, and to 
fight over this ! 

I am afraid the next world does not interest me. My mind is full of 
what I should do in this world, and if I sec my way clearly here, I am 
content. If my duty here is clear to me, I do not trouble myself about 
any other world. 

As you grow up, you will njeet all kinds of people: religious people, 
anti-religious people, and people who do not care either way. There are 
big churches and religious organizations possessing great wealth and 
power, sometimes using them for.good purposes, sometimes for bad. You 
will meet very fine and noble people w ? ho are religious, and knaves and 
scoundrels who, under the cloak of religion, rob and defraud others. And 
you will have to think about these matters and decide for yourself. One 
can learn much from others, but everything worth while one has to find 
out or experience oneself. There are some questions w r hich each person 
has to answer for himself or herself. 

Do not be in a hurry to decide. Before you can decide anything big or 
vital you will have to train yourself and educate yourself to do so. It is % 
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right that people should think for themselves and decide for themselves, 
but they must have the ability to decide. You would not ask a new-born 
babe to decide anything!' And there are many people who, though grown 
in years, are almost like new-born babes so far as their minds are 
concerned. 

I have written a longer letter than usual today, and you may find it 
dull. But I wanted to have my little say on this subject. If you do not 
understand anything now’ it does not matter. You will understand soon 
enough. 


15 

PERSIA AND GREECE 


January 2 1, 1931 

YorR letter came today, and it was good to know that Mummie and 
you were getting on well. But I wish Dadu would get rid of his lever and 
his troubles. He has worked so hard all his life, and e\en now he can 
have no ptace and no rest. 

So you have read mahv books from the library and want me to suggest 
more. But \ou do not tell me what you ha\r read. It is a good habit to 
read books, but I rather suspect those who read too manv books quickly. 
I suspect them of not reading them proptrK at all, of just skimming 
them, and forgetting them the da\ after. If .1 l>ook is worth reading it is 
worth reading with some care and thoroughness. But, then, there are 
such vast numbers of books whit h are not woith reading aTTall, and it is 
no easy matter to pick and choose good l>ooks. You ma\ ull me that if 
you choose books from our fibrar\, thrv should be good books, or else 
why should wc have got them? Well, well, read on, and I shall gi\e you 
such help as I can from Xaini Prison. Often I think ni the speed with 
which you are growing in mind and body. How I should like to be with 
you! Perhaps you may outgrow these \erv letters that I am writing to 
you by the time they reach you. I suppose that (.hand 1 will be old enough 
to read them then, so that anyhow there will be some one to appreciate 
them. 

Let us go back to old Greece and Persia and consider for a while their 
wars with each other. In one of our letters we discussed the Greek City- 
States and the great empire of Persia under a ruler called by the Greeks 
Darius. This empire of I). rius was a great one not only in extent but also 
in organization. It extended from Asia Minor to the Indus, and Egypt 
was part of it, and so also were some Greek cities of Asia Minor. Right 
across this vast empire ran good roads along which went regularly the 
imperial post. Darius, for some reason or other, decided to conquer the 

1 Indira's little cousin, Chandralrkha Pandit. 
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Greek City-States, and during these wars some very famous battles of 
history took place. 

The accounts that wc have of these wars’were written by a Greek 
historian named Herodotus, who lived very soon after 4he events he 
recorded. He was, of course, partial to the Greeks, but his account is very 
interesting, and I shall, in the course of these letters, give you some 
quotations from his history. 

The first Persian attack on Greece failed because the Persian army 
suffered greatly during its march from disease and lack of food. It did 
not even reach Greece, but had to go back. 1 hen came the second attack 
in 490 b.c. The Persian army avoided the land route this time and came 
by sea, and landed at a place called Marathon, near Athens. The 
Athenians were greatly alarmed, for the fame of the Persian Empire was 
great. In their fear, the Athenians tried to make up with their old enemies 
the Spartans and appealed to them for help against the common enemy. 
But even before the Spartans could airi\e, the Athenians succeeded in 
defeating the Persian armv. This was .it the famous battle of Marathon, 
which took place in .jqo B.c . 

It «*eerns curious that a .small Gr<< k (at\-State could have defeated the 
army of a great empire. But this is not so sirangf as it might appear. The 
Greeks were lighting near their home and lor their home whilst the 
Persian army was far from its home lands. It was a mixed arm\ of soldiers 
from all parts of the P< isi.in hmpiie. 1 In \ lought because they were paid 
for it; the\ weir not interested \erv much in the conquest of Greece. 
The Athenians, on the other hand, fought lor their freedom. They 
preferred to die iather than lose their hredom, and those who are prepared 
to die lor am cause an* seldom defeated. 

So Daiius was defeated at Marathon. He di-d in Persia later, and was 
succeeded by Xerxes. Xerxes also had the an onion to conquer Greece, 
and he fitted out an expedition loi this purpose. And here I shall take 
)OU to the fascinating storv as told hv Herodotus. Artabaruis was the 
uncle of Xerxes. He thought there was danger to the Persian army in 
going to Greece, and he tried to induce his nephew Xerxes not to war 
against Greece. Herodotus tells us that Xerxes answeicd him as follows: 

“'lheie is reason in what son sax. hut you ought not to dancer everywhere 
or to reckon c\rr\ risk. If whatever romes up vnu are going to weigh e\er\ thing 
alike, you will never do anvthing. It is better to 1 m* alvvavs an oprmii't and to suffer 
half the amount of evil, than always to be full of gloom 5 antic ipations and never 
suffer anvthing at all. If von attack e *-\ proposal made without showing us the right 
course to follow, you will come to gnef as much as those whom von opjvosr. The 
scales are evenly balanced. How can a human being know’ ccitainlv which wav thev 
will incline? He cannot. But success generally attends those who wish to act; and 
it docs not attend those who are timid and balance everything. You see the great 
power which Persia has attained. If mv predecessors on the. throne had held yout^ 
views, or without holding them had had counsellors like you, you would never have 
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teen our kingdom become so great. It is by taking risks that they made us what we 
are. Great things are achieved through great dangers." 

I have given this long quotation because these words of his make us 
understand the Persian King better than any other account. As it 
happened, the advice of Artabanus turned out to be correct and the 
Persian army was defeated in Greece. Xerxes lost, but his words still ring 
true and contain a lesson for all of us. And today, when we are trying to 
achieve great things, let us rcmcmbci that we must pass through great 
dangers before we can reach our goal. 

Xerxes, the King of kings, took his great army across Asia Minor and 
crossed to Europe across the Dardanelles, or the Hellespont as it was called 
in those days. On his way, it is said, Xerxes paid a visit to the ruins of 
Troy town, w here the Greek heroes of old had battled for Helen. A great 
bridge was put across the Hellespont for the army to cross; and as the 
Persian army went across, Xerxes surveyed it, seated on a marble throne 
on top of a hill near by. 

"And." Hrrocioius n ils m, “ siring all the Hellespont covered over v^ih the ships 
and all the shores and the plains of Abvdos hill of men, then Xerxes pronouned 
himself a happy nun, and tlirn he fell to weeping Artabanus. his uncle, therefore 
jjercriving Inin- the same who .it first lx »lcil> dc< Jared his opinion advising Xerxes 
not to march against Hellas this nun, I sav. having observed that Xerxes wept, 
asked as follows: *0 King, how far diHm nt from one another are the things which 
thou hast done now and a short while before now* For having pronounced thyself 
a happy man, thou art now' shedding tears ' He said : ‘ Yea, for alter I had reckoned 
up, it came to inv mind to feel pitv at the thought how briel was the whole life of 
man, seeing that of these multitudes not one w.ll be alive when a hundred years 
have gone by V 

And so the great army advanced bv land, and a multitude of ships 
accompanied it by sea. but the sea sided w ith the Greeks and destroyed 
most of the ships in a great storm. The Hellenes or Greeks were frightened 
at this great host, and forgetting all their quarrels, they united against 
the invader. They retreated before the Persians and tried to stop them at 
a place named Thermopylae. Vhis was a very narrow path, with the 
mountain on one side and the sea on the other, so that even a few persons 
could defend it against a host.. Here was placed Leonidas with 300 
Spartans to defend the pass to death. Right well did these gallant men 
serve their eountiy on that fateful day, just ten years after Marathon. 
They held the host of the Persians while the Greek army retreated. Man 
after man fell in that narrow' pass, and man after man replaced them, 
and the Persian army could not advance. Leonidas and his 300 comrades 
lay dead at Thermopylae before the Persians could go ahead.. In the year 
480 b.c. this took place, 2410 years ago, and even today one’s heart 
thrills to think of this unconquerable courage ; even today tlie traveller ' 
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to Thermopylae may see with tear-dimmed eyes the message, engraved in 
stone, of Leonidas and his colleagues : 

“ Go tell to Sparta, thou that passest by, 

That here obedient to her words we lie.” 

Wonderful is the courage that conquers death ! Leonidas and Thermo- 
pylae live for evermore, and even we in distant India feel a thrill when 
we think of them. What, then, shall we say or feel of our own people, our 
own forbears, men and women of Hindustan, who right through our long 
history have smiled and mocked at death, who have preferred death to 
dishonour or slavery, and who have preferred to break rather than bow 
down to tyranny? Think of Chittor and its peerless story, of the amazing 
heroism of its Rajput men and women! Think also of our present day, 
of our comrades, warm-blooded like us, who ha\r not flinched at death 
for India’s freedom. 

Thermopylae stopped the Persian aims for a while. But not for long. 
The Greeks retreated before them and some Greek cities e\ en surre ndered 
to them. ^The proud Athenians, howe\er, preleried to leave their clear 
city to destruction rather than surrender; and the whole population went 
away, mostly on the ships. The Persians entered the deserted < itv and 
burnt it. The Athenian fleet had, howrvri, not vrt been defeated, and a 
great battle took place near Salamis. 1 hr Pei Man ships were destiowd, 
and Xerxes, thoroughly disheartened bv this disaster, went bac k to Persia. 

Persia remained a great empire tor some time longer, but M.uathon 
and Salamis pointed the way to its dec line. Late r we sh.ill see how it fell. 
For those who lived in those (lavs it must have bee n ama/ing to sr e this 
vast empire totter. Herodotus thought over it and drew a moral from it. 
He says that a nation's history has three stages: success; then as a con- 
sequence of success, arrogance and injustice; and then, as a consequence 
of these, downfall. 


lb 

THE GLORY THAT WAS HELLAS 


January iqji 

The victories of the Hellenes or Greeks over the Persians had two 
results. The Persian Empire gradually declined and grew weaker, and 
the Greeks entered into a brilliant period of their history. This brilliance 
was short-lived in the life of a nation. It lasted less than 200 years al- 
together. It was not a greatness of wide empire, like Persia or the other 
empires that had gone before. Later the great Alexander arose and for a 
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brief- while astonished the world by his conquests. But we are not now 
dealing with him. We are discussing the period between the Persian wars 
and the coming of Alexander — a period of about 150 years from Thermo- 
pylae and Salamis. The Persian danger had united the Greeks. When this 
danger was removed, they again fell apart and soon started quarrelling 
with each other. In partic ular the City-States of Athens and Sparta were 
bitter rivals. But we shall not trouble ourselves about their quarrels. They 
have no importance, and mjc only remember them because of the greatness 
of Greece in those days in other ways. 

We have only a few books, a few statues, a few ruins of those days of 
Greece. Yet these few are such as to fill us with admiration and to make 
us wonder at the many-sided greatness of the men of* Hellas. How rich 
their minds must have been and how deli their hands, to produce their 
beautiful statuary and their buildings! Phidias was a famous sculptor of 
those days, but there were many others of renown also. I heir plays 
—tragedies and comedies are still among the greatest of their kind. 
Sophocles and /Eschvlus and Euripides and Aristophanes and Pindar 
and Menander and Sappho and others can only be names for you now. 
But you will read their works when you grow up, I hope, aTid realize 
something oi the glory that was Greece. 

This period of Greek history is a warning to ns as to how we should 
read the history of any country. If we paid attention merely to the petty 
wars and all the other pettiness that prevailed in the Greek States, what 
would we know oi them.'* If we arc to understand them we must enter 
into their thought and try to appreciate what they felt and did. It is the 
inner history that really counts, and it is this that has made modem 
Europe a child in many ways of the ancient Greek culture. 

It is strange and fascinating how in the lives of nations such periods of 
brilliant life come and go. For a while they brig l »;cn up everything and 
enable the men and women of that period and country to create things 
of beauty. People seem to become inspired. Our country, too, has had 
such periods. The earliest of these that w e know of w as the period which 
gave birth to the Vedas and the l^panishads and other books. Unfortunately, 
we have no record of those ancient days, an^jjiany beautiful and great 
works may have perished or may still await discovery. But we have 
enough to show what giants of mind and thought were th< se Indians of 
old. In later Indian history we have also had such brilliant periods, and 
perhaps in our wanderings through the ages we may come across them 
too. 

Athens especially became famous during this period. It had a great 
, statesman for its leader. Pericles was his name, and for thirty years he 
held power in Athens. During this period Athens became a, noble city, 
full of beautiful buildings and great artists and great thinkers. Even now 
it is spoken of as the Athens of Pericles and wc talk of the Age of Pericles. 
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Our friend Herodotus, the historian, who lived about this time in 
Athens, thought about this growth of Athens and, as he was fond of 
moralizing, he drew a moral from it. He says in his history that : 


“ The power of Athens grew ; and here is evidence — and there is proof of it every- 
where — that liberty is a good thing. While the Athenians were despotically governed, 
they were not superior in war to any of their neighbours* but when they got rid of 
their despot, they far surpassed them. This shows that in subjection they did not 
exert themselves, but they were working for a master, but when they became free 
each individual keenly did his best on his own account/* 

I have mentioned the names of some of the great ones of those times. 
One of the greatest of that, or any time, I have not yet mentioned. His 
name was Socrates. He was a philosopher, always searching for truth. 
To him the only thing worth having was true knowledge, and he often 
discussed difficult questions with his friends and acquaintances, so that 
out of the discussions truth might emerge. He had many disciples or 
chelas y and the greatest of these was Plato. Plato wrote many bookf which 
have come down to us, and it is from these books that we know a great 
deal of hft master, Socrates. Evidently governments do not like people 
who are always trying fo find out things; they do not like the search for 
truth. The Athenian Government — this was just after the time of Pericles 
— did not like the methods of Socrates, and they held a trial and con- 
demned him to death. They told him that if he promised to give up his 
discussions with people and changed his wa\s thev would let him off. 
But he refused to do so and preferred the cup of poison, whir ^brought 
him death, to giving up what he considered his duty. On the point of 
death almost he addressed his accusers and judges, the Athenians, and 
said: 


“ If \ou propose to acquit rnr on condition that I abandon m\ wan h for truth. I 
will say: I thank \ou. O Athenians, but I will obrv God, who as 1 believe set mr this 
task, rathcT than \c»u, and so long as I have breath and strength I will never erase 
from my occupation with philosophv I will continue the practice of accosting 
whomever I meet and saving to him. ‘Are \*u not ashamed of setting >our heart 
on wealth and honours while \ou have no rare for wisdom and truth and making 
your soul better? * I know not what death is- it may be a good thing, and I am 
not afraid of it But I do know that it is a bad thing to desert one's post and I prefer 
what may be good to what I know to be bad/* 

In life Socrates served the cause of truth and knowledge well, but better 
still he served it in his death. 

In these days you will often read or hear discussions and arguments on , 
many problems — on Socialism and Capitalism and many other things. 
There is a great deal of suffering and injustice in the world, and many 
people are thoroughly dissatisfied with it, and they seek to change it. 
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Plato also thought of problems of government, and he has written about 
them. Thus even in those days people were thinking of how to shape the 
government of a country and society so that there may be greater 
happiness all round. 

When Plato was getting old, another Greek, who has become famous, 
was coming to the front. His name was Aristotle. He had been the private 
tutor of Alexander the Great, and Alexander helped him greatly with his 
work. Aristotle did not trouble himself with problems of philosophy, like 
Socrates and Plato. He was more interested in observing things in Nature 
and in understanding the ways of Nature. This is called Natural Philo- 
sophy or, more often now, Science. Thus Aristotle was one of the early 
scientists. 

We must now go on to Aristotle’s pupil, the great Alexander, and 
follow his swift career. But that must be tomorrow. I have written 
enough for today. 

Today is Vasanla Pailchami, the coming of spring. The all-too-short 
winter, is past and the air has lost its keenness. More and more birds 
come to us and lill the day with their songs. And today, just fifteen 
years ago, in Delhi city, your Mummie and I got married to eSch other! 
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A FAMOUS CONQUEROR BUT A CONCEITED 
YOUNG MAN 


January 24, 1931 

In my. last letter, and c\en before that, I have referred to Alexander 
the Great. I think I have called him a Greek. 1* is not quite correct to 
say so, for he was really a Macedonian— that is, t came from a country 
just north of Greece. The Macedonians were in many ways like the 
Greeks; you might call them their cousins. Philip, the father of Alexander, 
was King of Macedonia. He was an able king and he made his little 
kingdom strong, and built up a very efficient army. Alexander is called 
“the Great”, and he is very famous in history. But a great deal of what 
he did was made possible by the careful work ot his father Philip before 
him. Whether Alexander was a, really great man or not is a doubtful 
matter. He is certainly no hero of mine. But nc succeeded in a short life 
in impressing his name on two continents, and in history he is supposed 
to be the first of the world-conquen .s. Far away in the heart of Central 
Asia, he is still remembered as Sikandar, and whatever he may have 
been in reality, history has succeeded in attaching a glamour Jo his name. 
Scores of cities have been named after him and many of these still exist. 
The greatest of these was Alexandria, in Egypt. 
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Alexander was only twenty when he became king. Full of ambition to 
achieve greatness, he was eager to march towards the old enemy, Persia, 
with the fine army which his father had made for him. The Greeks did 
not like either Philip or Alexander, but they were cowed down a little 
by their strength. And so they acknowledged each of them, one after the 
other, as thc.captain-gencral of all the Greek forces which were to invade 
Persia. Thus they bowed down to the new power that was rising. One 
Greek city, Thebes, rebelled against him, and he struck at it with great 
cruelty and violence. He destroyed this famous city and knocked down 
its buildings and massacred many oi its people and sold many thousands 
into slavery. Bv this barbarous behaviour he terrified Greece. But this 
and other instances of barbarism in his life do not make him admirable 
for us and only repel and disgust us. 

Egypt, which was then under the Persian King, was easily conquered 
by Alexander, who had already (Ideated the Persian King, Darius III, 
a successor ol Xerxes. Later he went again towards Persia and defeated 
Darius a second time. 'life gieat palace* ol Darius, the “ King of kings 
was destroyed by Alexander, in revenge, he said, for the burning of 
Athens by Xerxes. 

There is an old book in the Pejsian language, wiitten nearly 1000 
years ago, by a poet named I iidausi. 1 he book is called the S hahndmah\ 
it is a chronicle of the Kings ot Persia. I Ins book describe*, ver\ fancifully, 
the battles d Alexander and Darius, it tells 11s that on being defeated 
Darius sought help trom India. “A tamed with the pace of wind he sent " 
to Fur or Poms, who was a king in the north-west of India. But Porus 
could not help him at all. He himself had to face the onslaught of 
Alexander soon afterwards. In this book, the Shahnamah of Firdausi, it is 
interesting to find numerous references to Ind* swords and daggers 
being used by the Persian King and nobles. 1 In* indicates that even in 
Alexanders day India was making swords of hne steel, which were 
welcomed in foreign countrie s. 

Alexander wandered on from Persia. Through the country* where 
Herat and Kabul and Samarqand now stand he went and reached the 
upper valleys of the river Indus. Here he met the first It dian ruler w f ho 
opposed him. Greek historians call him Porus, after the Gnck fashion. 
His real name must ba\r been similar to this, but we do not know it. 
It is said that Porus fought bravely and it was t it easy for Alexander to 
overcome him. Wry chivalrous and very tall, Porus is said to have been, 
and Alexander was so impressed by his courage and .rivalry that, even 
after defeating him, he left him in change of his kingdom. But from being 
King Porus he became a satuip , or governor, of the Greeks. 

Alexander entered India through the Khybcr Pass in the north-west, 
and via Taxila, which lies a little north of Rawalpindi. Even now \ t ou 
can see the ruins of this ancient city. After defeating Porus, Alexander 
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appears to have considered marching south towards the Ganges. But he 
did not do so, and, following the Indus valley, he returned. It is interesting 
to think what might have happened if Alexander had marched towards 
the heart of Hindustan. Would he have continued to win? Or would the 
Indian armies have overcome him? A frontier king like Porus gave him 
sufficient trouble, and it is quite possible that the bigger, kingdoms ol 
Middle India might have been strong enough to check Alexander. But 
whatever Alexander may or may not have wished, his soldiers decided 
for him. They were tired and weary of many years’ wanderings. Perhaps 
they were impressed by the fighting qualities ol the Indian soldiers and 
did not wish to tike the risk of a defeat. \Vhate\er the reason was, the 
army insisted on g >ing back, and Alexander had to agree r l lie return 
journev was, however, a disastrous one, and the arnn sutlrrrd from lack 
of food and water. Soon afterwards, m ^2^ n< , Alrxanch r died .11 
Babylon. He never saw his home coimtiv Macedonia again after he set 
out for his Persian campaign. 

So died Alexander at the age of thivtv-thrce. What had this “great 1 
person done during his bnef (an rr* He won some biilhant batths H< 
was undoubtedlv a great general But he was vain and conceited, and 
sometimes verv cruel ahd violent. He thought of hirnsc II almost as a god 
In fits of anger or whims of the moment he killed some of his best fnends, 
and destroved great cities tog« rh« r with tin ir inhabitants He left nothing 
solid behind him in his empire not <\<n ptopci roaels that he had 
built, lake a me t< or m the sk\ he < ame and w< nt, and It ft little of lumse If 
behind him except a me morv His btmik people killed each other off 
after his de ath. and his go at » mpire fell to pieces \ world-cnmpu roi he 
is called, and it is said that one r In sat down and wc pt b< e .mse there w.o 
nothing moir left tor him to (oviquei ' But India, except for a little bit 
in the north-west, was Mill unconquere <1 l)\ him, and ( hina even then 
was a great State, and Alexander went nowhere near China 

On his death his empire was divided up between Ins generals Lg\ pt 
fell to PtoIe*mv, who established a strong government there and founded 
a dynastv Under this government, with Mexandria ns its e apital, Kgvpt 
was a powerful countrx, and Alexandria was a gn at eit\ famous for its 
science and philosophy and learning. 

Persia and Mesopotamia and part of Asia Minor fell to the lot o I 
another gene ral, St leucus lo his share fell also the- part of north-w e-stern 
India which Alexander had conquered. But lie- was unable to keep am 
part of India, and the Gr*<‘k garrison was driven out from there aftei 
Alexander’s death. 

Alexander came to India in ^26 b ( His coming was just a raid and 
it made very little difference to India. Some people think that this raid 
helped to begin intercourse between the Indians and the Grerks. But, 
as a matter of fact, even before Alexander’s day there w r as a highway 
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between the East and the West, and India was in continual touch with 
Persia, and even Greece. This contact must, of course, have been increased 
by Alexander's visit, and the two cultures — the Indian and the Greek 
— must have mixed to a greater extent. • 

Alexander’s raid and his death led, in India, to the founding of a great 
empire, the Mauryan Empire. This was one of the great periods in Indian 
history, and we must spend some little time over it. 
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CHANDRAOUPTA MAURYA AND THE 

arthash Astra 


January 2*i, 1931 

In one oi our letters 1 mentioned Magadha. This was an old kingdom, 
situated where tin* province of Bihar now lies. The capital of this kingdom 
was Pataliputra, the modern Patna. About the time we are now con- 
sidering, ^ line of kings belonging to the Nanda dynasty or family ruled 
over Magadha. When Alexander came on his raifl to the north-west of 
India, a Nanda king ruled at Pataliputra. Probably related to this king, 
there was a young man there named Chandragupta. Chandragupta 
appears to ha\e been a \erv clever, energetic and ambitious person, and 
the Nanda king, thinking him too clever, or not liking something that 
he had done, exiled him from his country. Chandragupta went north to 
Taxila, attracted perhaps bv stories ot Alexander and the Greeks. With 
him was a very able Biahman named Vishnugupta, also called Chanakva. 
The two of them. Chandragupta and Chanakv: . were not incck and 
mild persons bowing clown to fate 01 whatever n * ht happen to them. 
They had great and ambitious schemes in their heads and thev wanted 
to go ahead and succeed. Perhaps Chandragupta was dazzled and 
attracted by the glory of Alexander and wanted to follow his example. 
In Chanakva he had an ideal friend and counsellor for this purpose. 
Both kept their eyes open and watched carefully what was happening in 
Taxila. They bided their time. 

Soon their opporlumtv came. As soon as news of Alexander's death 
reached Taxila, Cha alragupta knew that the time had come for action.' 
He roused up the pec pie round about and, with their help, he attacked 
and drove awa\ the Greek garrison that Alexander Mad left. Having 
taken possession of Taxila, Chandragupta and his allies marched south 
to Pataliputra and defeated the Nanda king. This was in 321 n.c:., just 
five years after Alexander's death ; and from this date begins the reign 
of the Mauryan dynasty. It is not quite clear why Chandragupta was 
called Maurva. Some people think that this was due to his mother’s name 
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being Mura; others say that his mother’s father was the keeper of the 
king's peacocks, and a peacock is called mayura in Sanskrit. Whatever 
the origin of the word may have been, Chandragupta Maurya is 
the name*hc is known by, to distinguish him from another famous 
Chandragupta, who was a great ruler in India many hundreds of 
v ears later. 

The Mahdbhmata and other old books and old stories tell us of great 
kings — chakravarti rajas— who ruled over the whole ot Hharata. But we 
have no clear knowledge of those days and cannot r\rn say what was 
the extent of Bharata or Bharatavarsha then. It mav be that the stories 
coming down to us exaggerate the might of the old rulers. However that 
may be, the first instance that we find in history of a stiong and wide- 
spread empire in India is that of Chandragupta Manna. As we shall see, 
tills was a verv advanced and powerful government. It is dear that such 
a government and State could not have come into existence suddenly. 
For a long time past there must have been various processes going on 
— processes of amalgamation ot the smaller kingdoms and of advancement 
in the art of government. 

Durifig Chandragupta’s reign St lrucus, the general of Alexander who 
had inherited the coitmnes from Asia Minor to India, eiossed the Indus 
with an arms and invaded India, lie repent* «i \<i\ soon of his rashness 
Chandragupta defeated him badlv and S« Inn us wen? back the wav hr 
had come. Instead of gaining anvthing, In* had to give up a good part of 
Gandhara, m Afghanistan, up to Kabul and Herat, fo C hamlragupta 
Chandragupta also marine! the daughtt 1 of S« lein us. His empire now 
covered the whole of North India and part of Afghanistan, Tiom Kabul 
to Bengal, and from the Arabian Sea to the Bax of Bengal Onlv South 
India was not under him. Vataliputia was the capital of this gnat 
empire. 

Seleucus sent an ambassador named Megaslhenes to represent him at 
the Court of Chandragupta. Megasthenes has h it us an interesting 
account of those da>s. But we have another and a more interesting 
account which gives us full details of the government of Chandragupta. 
‘This is Kautil)a\s Ailha&hdstra . Kautilya is none oth< r than our old triend 
Chanakya or Vishnugupta, and Arthashdslta means die science of 
wraith". 

This book, the Arthashdstra , deals with so many subjects and discusses 
such a variety of matters that it is not possible for me to tell vnu much 
about it. It deals with tin duties of the king, of his ministers and coun- 
sellors, of council meetings, of departments of government, of trade and 
commerce, of the government of towns and villagrs, of law and law* 
courts, of social customs, of the rights of women, of the maintenance of 
the old and helpless, of marriage and divorce, of taxation, of the army 
and navy, of war and peace, of diplomacy, of agriculture, of spinning 
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and weaving, of artisans, of passports, and even of gaols ! I could go on 
adding to this list, but I do not want to fill this fetter with the chapter- 
heads of Kautilya. 

The king, on receiving the royal authority from the people’s hands at 
the time of the coronation, had to take an oath of service of the people. 
“ May I ”, he had to affirm, “ may I be deprived of heaven, of life, and 
of offspring if I oppress you.” The king’s daily work and routine arc given. 
He had to be ready always for urgent work, for public work could not 
suffer or await a king’s pleasure. “ If a king is energetic, his subjects will 
be equally energetic.” “ In, the happiness of his subjects lies his happiness, 
in their welfare, whatever please s himself he shall consider as not good, 
but whatever pleases his subjects, he shall consider as good.” Kings are 
disappearing lroin this world of ours. There are very few left, and they 
too will go soon enough. It is interesting, however, to see that the idea 
of kingship in ancient India meant service of the people. There was no 
divine right of kings, no autocratic power. And if the king misbehaved, 
his people had the right to remove him and put another in his place. 
This was the idea and the theory. Of course, there were many kings who 
fell short . f this idea! and who brought misfortune to their courftry and 
people by their folly. 

The Arthashdslra also lays stress on the old doctrine that “ never shall 
an Ana be subjected to slavery Apparently then* were some kind of 
slaves, brought from outside the country or belonging to the country, but 
so far as the Tnu* were concerned, care was taken that they should never 
become slaves. 

The capital city of the Mauryan Empire was Pataliputra. This was a 
magnificent citv with a nine-mile frontage along the* Ganges river. There 
were sixtv-four main gates and hundreds of smaHer ones. The houses 
were chiefly made of wood, and as ilure was da- - er of fire, eleborate 
precautions were taken to prevent it. The principal ^rccts had thousands 
of vessels always kept filled with water. Each householder was also made 
to keep vessels of water ready for use in case of fire, as w ell as ladders, 
hooks and other articles that might be necessary. 

One rule for the cities, recorded by Kautilya, will interest you. Whoever 
threw' dirt in the street was punished with a fine. If any one allowed mud 
or water to collect in the street, l\e was also fined. If thcM rules were 
enforced, Pataliputra and the other cities must have been fine and clean 
and sanitary. I wish some such rules could be introduced by our 
municipalities ! 

Pataliputra had a municipal count.. to manage its affairs. This was 
elected by the people. It had thirty members, there being six committee's 
of five members each. These committee's dealt with the industries and 
handicraits of the city, arrangements for travellers and pilgrims, deaths 
and births for taxation purposes, manufactures and other matters. The 
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whole council looked after sanitation, finance, water-supply, gardens and 
public buildings. $ 

There were panchdyats for administering justice and courts of appeal. 
Special measures were taken for famine relief, and half the stores in all 
the State warehouses were always kept in reserve for times of famine. 

Such was the Mauryan Empire as organized by Chandragupta and 
Chanakya 2200 years ago. I have just mentioned some of the matters 
mentioned by Kautilva and Mcgasthencs. Even these will give you a 
rough idea of North India in those days. T he country must have hummed 
with life from the capital city of Pataliputra to the many other great cities 
and the thousands of towns and villages of the Empire. Great roads led 
from one part of the Empire to the other. The principal RdjapaUra f the 
King's Way, passed through Pataliputra to the north-west frontier. T here 
were many canals and a special irrigation department to look after them; 
and a navigation department for the harbours, terries, bridges, and the 
numerous boats and ships that plied from one place to another. Ships 
went across the seas to Burma and C hina. 

Over this empire Chandragupta ruled tor twenty-four years. He died 
in 296 B.r. We shall currv on the storv of tin* Mauryan Empire in our 
next letter. 
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THREE MONTHS ! 


S.S. “ (.lVttuua," 

April 21, 1931 

It is long since 1 wrote to vou. Ncurh three months have' gone by 
threr months of sorrow and difficulty and stiain ; three months of change 
in India, and change above all in our family circle. India has stopped 
for a while the campaign of Satyaqr aha , or Cavil Disobedience, but the 
problems that face us arc not easier of solution ; and our family has lost 
its dearly loved head, who gave us strength and inspiration, and under 
whose sheltering care we grew up and learnt to do our bit for India, our 
common mother. 

How well I remember that day in Naini Prison! It was the 26th of 
January, and I sat down, as was my usual practice, to write to you 
about the days that have gone by. Only the day before I had written 
about Chandragupta and if the Mauryan Empire which he founded. 
And I had promised to carry on the story and to tell you of those who 
followed Chandragupta Maurya, of Ashoka the Great, beloved of the 
gods, who, shone like a bright star in the Indian sky and passed away, 
leaving a deathless memory. As I thought of Ashoka, my mind wandered 
and came back to the present, to the 26th of January, the day I sat with 
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pen and paper to write to you. That day was a great day for us, for a 
year ago wc had celebrated that very day all over India, in city and in 
village, as Independence Day, Puma Swaraj day, and all of us in our 
millions had taken the pledge of Independence. Since theq a year had 
passed by, a year of struggle and suffering and triumph, and again India 
was going to celebrate that great day. And as I sat in barrack No. 6 of 
Naini Prison, I thought of the meetings and processions and the lathi 
charges and arrests that would take place that day all over the country. 
I thought of this with pride and joy and anguish, when suddenly my 
musing w>as cut short. A message was brought to me from the outside 
world that Dadu was very ill and I was to be released immediately to 
go to him. lull ol anxiety, 1 forgot m\ musings, and put away the letter 
to you I had just begun, and left Naini Prison for Anand Bhawan. 

Ten days I was with Dadu before he left us. Ten days and nights we 
watched his suffering and agonv and his brave fight with the Angel of 
Death. Many a fight had he fought during his life, and many a victory 
won. He did not know how to surrender, and even face to face with 
Death, he would not give in. As I watched this last struggle of his, full 
of anguish at my inability to help him whom I loved so much, J thought 
of some lines which I had read long ago in a tarfe of Edgar Allan Poe: 

Man doth not yield himself to the angels, nor even unto death utterly, 
save by the weakness of his feeble will.” 

It was on the 6th of February, in the early morning, that he left us. 
We brought his body, wrapped in the Flag he loved so well, from I.ucknow 
to Anand Bhawan. Within a few hours it was reduced to a handful of 
ashes and the Ganga carried away this precious burden to the sea. 

Millions have sorrowed for him; but what of us, children of his, flesh 
of his flesh and bone of his bone ! And what of the new Anand Bhawan, 
child of his also, even as we are, fashioned by him so lovingly and care- 
fully. It is lonely and deserted and its spirit seen • to have gone; and w»c 
walk along its verandahs with light steps, lest we disturb, thinking ever 
of him who made it. 

Wc sorrow- for him and miss him at every step. And as the days go by 
the sorrow does not seem to gr&w less or his absence more tolerable. But, 
then, I think that he would not have us so. He would not like us to give 
in to grief, but to lace it, as he faced his troubles, and conquer it. He 
would like us to go on with the work he left unfinished. How can we rest 
or give in to futile grief when work beckons and the cause of India’s 
freedom demands our service? For that cause he died. For that cause 
we will live and strive and, if necos. ry, die. After all, we arc his children 
and have something of his fire and strength and determination in us. 

The deep blue Arabian Sea stretches out before me as I write ; and on 
the other side, in the far distance, is the coast of India, passing by. I 
think of this vast and almost immeasurable expanse and compare it to 
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the little barrack, with its high walls, in Naini Prison, from where I wrote 
my previous letters to you. The sharp outline of the horizon stands out 
before me, where the sea seems to meet the sky ; but in gaol, a prisoner’s 
horizon is the top of the wall surrounding him. Many of us who were in 
prison are out of it today and can breathe the freer air outside. But many 
of our colleagues remain still in their narrow cells deprived of the sight 
of the sea and the land and the horizon. And India herself is still in 
prison and her freedom is yet to come. What is our freedom worth if India 
is ndt free? 
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THE ARABIAN SEA 


.S.V. “ (. uicovia 

Afftll 22 y Kja I 

Strange that we should be travelling by this boat the (.uicovia from 
Bombay to Colombo! I remember well waiting for the (.lacoim to arri\e 
in Venicwiearly four years ago. Dadu was on board, and I had gone* to 
Venice to meet him, lrhving >011 at vour school at Bex in Switzerland. 
Again, some months later, it was by the Crmovia that Dadu returned 
home from Europe and 1 met him in Bombay. Some of his fellow - 
passengers of that voyage are with us now, and they are lull nl stories o! 
him. 

I wrote to \ou yesterday of the past three months of change. One 
thing that took place during these last few weeks I would have \ou 
remember, as India will remember it for long years to come. I.ess than 
a month ago in Cawnporc city died a gallant soldier nt India, Gancsli 
Shankar Yidyarthi, done to death even as he sought to save* others. 
Ganeshji was a dear friend of mine, a noble and selfless comrade with 
whom it was a privilege to work. When madness broke out in Cawnporr 
last month and Indian killed Indian, Ganeshji rushed out into the fia\. 
not to fight any one of his countrymen, but to sa\e them. He saved 
hundreds, himself he could not save, and did not can* to save, and bv 
the hands of the very people he sought to save, he met his death. Cawn- 
porc and our province have lost a bright star and manv of us a de.tr 
and wise friend. But what a glorious death was his, as he fared ealm-eyrd 
and without flinching the madness of the mob, and even in the midst ol 
danger and death thought orny of others and how to save them ! 

Three months of change ! A drop in the ocean of time, a bare second 
in the life of a nation! Only three weeks ago I went to see the ruins of 
Mohen-jo Daro in the Indus valley in Sind. You were not with me there. 
I saw a great city coming out of the earth, a city of solid brick houses 
and wide .thoroughfares, built, they say, 5000 years ago. And I saw’ 
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beautiful jewellery and jars found in this ancient city. I could almost 
imagine men and women, decked out in gay attire, walking up and down 
its streets and lanes, and children playing, a’s children will, and the 
bazaars, bright with merchandise, and people buying and selling, and 
the temple bells ringing. 

For these 5000 years India has lived her life and seen many a change. 
And I sometimes wonder if this older mother of ours, so ancient and yet 
so young and beautiful, does not smile at the impatience of her children 
and their petty worries and their joys and sorrows, which last for a day 
and then are no more ! 
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A HOLIDAY ANI) A DREAM JOURNEY 

March 26, 1932 

Fourteen months have passed by since I wrote to you from Naini 
Prison about past history. Three months later I added two short letters 
to that series from the Arabian Sea. We were on board the Cratovia then, 
hurrying to Lanka. 1 As I wrote, the great big seapstretched out before me 
and my hungry eyes gazed at it and could not lake their fill. Then came 
Lanka, and for a month we made glorious holiday and tried to forget 
our troubles and worries. Up and down that most beautiful of islands 
we went, wondering at its exceeding loveliness and at the abundance of 
Nature. Kandy and Nuwara Eliva and Anurdahapuia, with its ruins and 
relics of old greatness; how r pleasant it is to think of the many places we 
visited! But, above all, I love to think of the cool tropical jungle with its 
abundant life, looking at you with a thousand eyes; and of the graceful 
areca tree, slender and straight and true; and t'*** innumerable coconuts; 
and the palm-fringed sea-shore where the eiru Id green of the island 
meets the blue of the sea and the sky; and the sea-water glistens and plays 
on the surf', and the wind rustles through the palm leaves. 

It was your first visit to the tropics, and for me also, but for a brief 
stay long ago, the memory of which had almost faded, it was a new' 
experience. I had not been attracted to them, as I feared the heat. It was 
the sea and the mountain, and above all the high snows and glaciers, that 
fascinated me. But even during our short stay in Ceylon I felt something 
of the charm and the witchery of the tropics nd I came back, somew hat 
wistfully, hoping to make friends with them again. 

Our month of holiday in Ceylo ended too soon, and we crossed the 
narrow seas to the southern tip of India. Do you remember our visit to 
Kanya-Kumari, where the Virgin Goddess is said to dwell and keep guard, 
and which Westerners, with their genius for twisting and corrupting 

1 I>anka i* the old name foi Ovlon. 
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our names, have called Cape Comorin? We sat, literally, at the feet 
of mother India then, and we saw the Arabian Sea meet the waters of 
the Bay of Bengal, and we liked to imagine that they were both paying 
homage to India! Wonderfully peaceful it was there, and my mind 
travelled several thousand miles to the other extremity of India where 
the eternal snows crown the Himalayas and peace also dwells. But 
between the two there is strife enough and misery and poverty ! 

We left the Cape and journeyed northwards. 

Through Travancore and Cochin we went, and over the backwaters 
of Malabar— how beautiful they were, and how our boat glided along in 
the moonlight between the wooded banks, almost as if in a dream ! Then 
we passed on to Mysore and Hyderabad and Bombay and, at last, to 
Allahabad. That was nine months ago, in the month of June. 

But all roads in India in those days sooner or later lead to one destina- 
tion; all journeys, dream ones or real, end in prison! And so here I am 
back again behind my old familiar walls, with plenty ol time to think 
of or w rite to you, though my letters may not reach \ou. Again the fight 
is on and our people, men and women, bovs and girls, go forth to battle 
for freedom and to rid this country of the curse of povertv. But freedom 
is a goddess hard to wii\ ; she demands, as of old, human sacrifice Irom 
her votaries. 

I complete three months in prison today. It was on this \erv day three 
months ago — December 26 that I was arrested lor the sixth time. I have 
taken long in resuming these letters to you, but \ou know how difficult 
it is sometimes to think of the distant past when the present fills the mind. 
It takes some little time for me to settle down in gaol and to avTfid worry- 
ing about happenings outside. I shall tr\ to write to sou regularly. But I 
am in a different prison now, ;tnd the change is not to mv liking and 
interferes a little with my work. My horizon is higher than ever here. 
The wall which faces me must bear some relation, in height at least, to 
the Great Wall of China ! It seems to be about 25 feet high, and the sun 
takes an extra hour and a half to climb over it every' morning before it 
c an visit us. 

Our horizon may be limited for a while. But it is good to think of the 
great blue sea and the mountains and the deserts, and of the dream 
journey we took- it hardly seems real now' vou and Mummir and I, 
ten months ago. 
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MAN’S STRUGGLE FOR*A LIVING 


5{f 


March 28, 1932 

Let us pick up again the threads of world-history and try to have 
some glimpses into the past. It is a tangled web, difficult to unravel and 
difficult even to see as a whole. We are so apt to lose ourselves in a parti- 
cular bit of it and give it more importance than it deserves. Nearly all 
of us think that the history of our own country, whichever that might be, 
is more glorious and more worthy of study than the histories of other 
countries. I have warned you against this once before, and I shall warn 
you again. It is so easy to fall into the trap. It was, indeed, to prevent this 
happening that I began writing these letters to you, and yet, sometimes, 
I have felt that I am making this very mistake. What am I to do if my 
own education was defective and the history I was taught was topsy- 
turvy? I have tric'd to make amends lor it by further study in the seclusion 
of prison, and perhaps I have succeeded to some extent. But I cannot 
remove from the* gallery of my mind the pictures of persons»and events 
which 1 hung there in my bo\hood and \outh •And these pictures colour 
my outlook on history, which is sufficiently limited as it is by incomplete 
knowledge. I shall make mistakes, therefore, in what I write; and many 
an unimportant fact I shall mention, and many an important one forget 
to w rite about. But these letters air not meant to take the place of books 
of history. I hey are or at least I please myself by imagining them to 
be little talks entre nous, which we might have had if 1000 miles and 
many solid walls did not separate us. 

I 1 annot help writing to you about many famous men who fill the 
pages of history books. They an often intcie^ ng in their own way, and 
they help us to understand the times in whic . they lived. But history is 
not just a record of the doings of big men. of kings and emperors and the 
like. If it were so, history might as w ell shut up shop now ; for kings and 
emperors ha\r almost ceased to strut about the world’s stage. But the 
really great men and women'do not, of course, require thrones or crowns 
or jewels or titles to show them off. It is only the kings and the princelcts, 
who have nothing in them but their kingships and princedoms, who have 
to put on their liveries and uniforms to hide the nakedness underneath. 
And unhappily many of us arc taken in and deluded by this outward 
show and make the mistake of 

44 Calling a crowned man royal 
That was no more than a king.'* 

Real history should deal, not with a few individuals here and there, 
but with the people who make up a nation, who work and by their 
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labour produce the necessaries and luxuries of life, and who in a thousand 
different ways act and react on each other. Such a history of man would 
really be a fascinating story. It would be the story of man’s struggle 
through the ages against Nature and the elements, against wild beasts 
and the jungle and, last and most difficult of all, against some of his own 
kind who have tried to keep him down and to exploit him for their own 
benefit. It is the story of man’s struggle for a living. And because, in order 
to live, certain things, like food and shelter and clothing in cold climates, 
are necessary, those who have controlled these necessities have lorded it 
over man. 1 he rulers and the bosses have had authority because they 
owned or controlled some essentials of livelihood, and this control gave 
them the power to starve people into submission. And so we see the 
strange sight of large masses being exploited by the comparatively few; 
of some who earn without working at all, and of vast numbers who work 
but earn very little. 

The savage, hunting alone, gradually forms a family ; and the whole 
household work together and for each oilier. Many households co-operate 
together to form the village, and workers and merchants and artisans ol 
different villages later join together to form guilds of craftsmen. Oiraduallv 
you see the social unit growing. To begin with, it was the individual, the 
savage. There was no society of any kind. The familv was the next bigger 
unit, and then the village and the group of villages. Whv did this social 
unit grow? It was the struggle for a living that forced growth and co- 
operation, for co-operation in defence against the common enemv and in 
attack was obviously far more effective than single-handed defence or 
attack. Even more so was co-operation in work helpful. Hv ^working 
together they could produce far more food and other necessaries than bv 
working singly. This co-operation in work meant that the economic unit 
w r as also evolving, from the individual savage, who hunted for himself, 
into large groups. Indeed, it was probably tins growth of the economic 
unit, ever pushed on by man’s struggle for a living, that resulted in the 
growth of society and of the social unit. Right through the long stretches 
of history wc sec this growth in the midst of almost interminable conflict 
and misery, and sometimes even a relapse. But do not imagine that this 
growth means necessarily that the world has progressed greatlv or is a fai 
happier place than it was. Perhaps it is better than it was; but it is 
very far from perfection, and there is misers enough evcivwhrir. 

Life becomes more and more complicated as these economic and soc ial 
units grow. Commerce and tr ale increase. Barter takes the place of gift, 
and then money comes and makes a tremendous difference to all transac- 
tions. Immediately trade goes ahead, for payment by gold or silver coin 
makes an exchange easy. Later, even coin is not alwa\s used and people 
use symbols. A" piece of paper with a promise to pay is considered good 
e/lough. Thu* come into use bank-notes and cheques. 'Phis means doing 
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business on credit. The use of credit again helps trade and commerce 
greatly. As you know, cheques and bank-notes arc frequently used 
nowadays and sensible people do not carry about bags of gold and silver 
with them. 

Thus we sec, as history progresses out of the dim past, people producing 
more and more and people specializing in different trades, exchanging 
their goods with each other, and in this way increasing trade. Wc sec also 
new and better means of communication developing, especially during 
the last hundred years or so, after the steam engine came. As production 
grows, the wealth of the world increases, and some people at least have 
more leisure. And so what is called civilization develops. 

All this happens, and people boast of our enlightened and progressive 
age, and ol the wonders of our modem civilization and of our great culture 
and science; and yet the j>oor remain jx>or and miserable, and great 
nations fight each other and slaughter millions; and great countries like 
our own are ruled by an alien people. What is the good of civilization to 
us if we cannot e\en have freedom in our own households? But now we 
are up and doing. 

llow fortunate we are to live in these stirring times, whemeach one of 
us can take part in the great adventuie and ire not only India but the 
whole world in proi ess ot change ! You are a lucky girl. Born in the month 
and year of the great resolution which ushep-d in a new era in Russia, 
\ on are now witness to a revolution in your own country, and soon you 
may be an actor in it. All over tl. * world there is trouble and change. In 
the Far Ea^t. Japan is at the throat of China ; in the West, and indeed 
all our the world, the old system totters and threatens to collapse. 
Countries talk of disarmament, but look suspiciously at each other and 
keep armed to the teeth. It is the twilight of Capitalism, which has lorded 
it for so long over the world. And when it go* , as go it must, it will take 
many an evil thing with it. 


2 i 

A SURVEY 


March 29, 1932 

How far have we reached in our journey through the ages? Wc have 
talked a little already of the old days in Egypt and India and China and 
Knossos. We have seen the ancient and wonderful civilization of Egy pt, 
which produced the Pyramids, t adually decay and lose its strength and 
become an empty shadow, a thing of forms and symbols, with little of 
real life in it. We have seen Knossos destroyed by the sister race from the 
Grecian mainland. In India and China wc have glanced at the dim and 
distant beginnings, unable for want of material to know much, but 
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conscious of their rich civilization even in those days ; and wondering at 
the unbroken links which join the two countries culturally to their 
respective pasts, many thousands of years ago. In Mesopotamia we have 
had just a glimpse of empire after empire flourishing for a while, and then 
going the way of all empires. 

We have also said something of a number of great thinkers who 
appeared in different countries about 500 or 600 years before Christ. 
Buddha and Mahavlra in India, Confucius and Lao-Tse in China, 
Zoroaster in Persia, and Pythagoras in Greece. We noticed that Buddha 
attacked priestcraft and the existing forms of the old Vedic religion in 
India ; for he found that the masses were being imposed upon and deluded 
by all manner of superstition and pujds. He attacked the caste system and 
preached equality. 

We went back then to the West, where Asia and Europe* join each 
other, and followed the fortunes oi Persia and Greece how a great 
empire rose in Persia and Darius, the “ King of kings ”, extended it right 
up to Sindh in India; how this empire tried to swallow up little Greece, 
but found, to its great amazement, that the little tiling could light back 
and hold itc own. Then followed the short but brilliant period of Greek 
history of which I have tftld >011 something, w hen a host of geniuses and 
great men lived there and produced literature and art of the highest 
beauty. 

The golden age ol Greece did not last long. Alexander <»| NLucdou 
spread the fame of Greece far and wide In his conquests, but with Ins 
coming the high culture of Greece graduallv faded. Alexande r deMnncd 
the Persian Empire and even crossed the benders <*1 India as a conqueror 
He was undoubtedly a great ge neral, but tradition has woven innumerable 
legends round his name and lie has acquired a fame which he* hardlv 
deserv es. Only the well-read know anything of Socrates or Plato or Phidias 
or Sophocles or the other great men of Greece. But who lias not heard of 
Alexander? 

Alexander did comparative!) little. 1 he Persian Empire was old and 
tottering and was hardly likely to survive for long. In India Alexander's 
visit was just a raid and had little significance. Perhaps if Alexander had 
lived longer he might have done something more substantial. But he died 
young, and his empire fell to pieces immediately. Rut though lus rmpne 
did not hist, his name endures. 

One great effect of Alexander’s march to the East was tin* fresh contac is 
established between East and tVest. Large numbers of Greeks went rust 
and settled down in the old cities or in new colonies which they established. 
Even before Alexander there was contact and trade between East and 
West. But after him this increased greatly. 

Another possible effect of Alexander’s invasions was, if true, very 
unfortunate for the Greeks. A theory has been advanced that his soldiers 
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took back with them the malaria mosquito from the swamps of Meso- 
potamia to the Greek lowlands; and thus malaria spread and weakened 
and enfeebled the Greek race. This is one of the explanations given of the 
decline of the Greeks. But it is just a theory, and no one knows how much 
truth it contains. 

Alexander’s brief-lived empire came to an end. But in its place arose 
several smaller empires. Among these was that of Egypt under Ptolemy 
and that of western Asia under Seleucus. Both Ptolemy and Selcucus were 
Alexander’s generals. Selcurus tried to encroach on India, but he found 
to his dismay that India could hit bark with vigour. Chandragupta 
Maurya had established a powerful State all over northern and central 
India. Of Chandragupta and his famous Brahman minister Ghanakva 
and the book he wrote the Arthasfuhtra I have already, in my earlier 
letters, told you something. Fortunately for us, this book gives us a good 
picture of those times in India over 2200 years ago. 

We have completed our look back, and we shall go ahead with the 
storv of the Maury an Empire and of Ashoka in the next letter. I promised, 
indeed, to do so fiver fourteen months ago, on January 25. 1931, in Naini 
Prison. I have still to keep this promise. 

2*1 

ASHOKA, TIIE BELOVED OF THE GODS 


Match 30, 1932 

1 am alt aid I am a little too fond of running down kings and princes. 

1 see little in their kind to admire or do reverence to. But we are now 
coming to a man who, in spite of being a king and emperor, was great 
and worths of admiration. He was Ashoka, the g* ltlson of Chandragupta 
Maurya. Speaking of him in his Outline of Hitton, H. G. Wells tsome of 
whose romances you must have read' says: “Amidst the tens of thousands 
of nanu s of monarchs that crowd the columns of history, their majesties 
and graciousm sses and serenities and royal highnesses and the like, the 
name of Ashoka shines, and shines almost alone, a star. From the Volga 
to Japan his name still honoured. China, Tibet and even India, though 
it has left his doctrine, preserve the tradition of his greatness. More living 
men cherish his memory today than h.u»‘ : ver heard the names of 
Constantine or Charlemagne. ’’ 

This is high praise indeed. But i »s deserved, and for an Indian it is an 
especial pleasure to think of this period of India’s history. 

Chandragupta died nearly 300 years before the Christian era began. 
He was succeeded by his son Bindusara, who seems to have had a quiet 
reign of twenty-five years. He kept up contacts with the Greek world* 
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and ambassadors came to his Court from Ptolemy of Egypt, and Antio- 
chus, who was the son of Seleucus of western Asia. There was trade with 
the outside world and, it is said, the Egyptians used to dye their cloth 
with indigo from India. It is also stated that they wrapped their mummies 
in Indian muslins. Some old remains have been discovered in Bihar 
which seem to show that some kind of glass was made there even before 
the Mauryan period. 

It will interest you to know that Megasthencs, the Greek ambassador 
who came to the Court of Chandragupta, writes about the Indian love 
of finery and beauty, and specially notes the use of the shoe to add to 
one’s height. So high heels are not entirely a modern invention. 

Ashoka succeeded Bindusara in 268 b.c. to a great empire, which 
included the whole of north and central India and extended right up to 
Central Asia. With the desire, perhaps, of bringing into his empire the 
remaining parts in the south-east and south, he started the conquest of 
Kalinga in the ninth >car of Ins reign. Kalingn lay on the east const of 
India, between the Mahanadi, Godavan and Kistna riwis. The people 
of Kalinga fought braveh, but thev were ultimatel) subdued after terrible 
slaughter This war and slaughter affected Ashoka so deeplv that hr was 
disgusted with war and "ill its works. Henceforth there was to be no war 
for him. Nearly the whole of India, except a tins tip in the south, was 
under him; and it was easy enough f<*r him to complete the conquest 
of this little tip But hr refrained. According to H. G Wells, lie is 
the onlv militars monarch on record who abandoned warfare niter 
\ ictory. 

Fortunatelv for us, we have Ashoka \ own words, ullmg^is ol what 
he thought and what he did. In numerous edicts which were carved out 
in the rock or on metal, we still have his messages to his people and to 
posterity. You know that there is such an Ashoka Pillar in the fort at 
Allahabad. There are many others in our province. 

In these edicts Ashoka tells us of his horror and remorse at the slaughter 
which war and conquest involve. The only true conquest, he says, is 
the conquest of self and the conquest of men’s hearts bv the Dhnrma . 
But I shall quote for you some of these edicts. They make fascinating 
reading and they will bring Ashoka nearer to you. 

44 Kalinga was conquered bv His Sacred and (irar ions Mujrstv ”, *0 rum an rein t 
44 when he had been consecrated eight vrars. One hundred and fifty thousand j>crsom 
were thence carried away captive, one hundred thousand were there slain, and many 
times that number died. 

44 Directly after the annexation of the Kalinga* began Hi* Sac red Majesty’s zealous 
protection of the Law of Piety, hi* love of that I.aw, and his in* ulration of that I^iw 
(Dharma). 1 hus arose hi* *acred Majesty’* remorse for ha\ mg ronquerrd the Kalmgas, 
because the conquest of a country previously unconqurred involves the slaughter, 
# death and carrying away captive of the people That is a mattrr of profound sorrow 
and regret.to His Sacred Majesty.” 
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The edict goes on to say that Ashoka would not tolerate any longer 
the slaughter or captivity of even a hundredth or thousandth part of 
the number killed and made captive in Kalinga! 

“ Moreover, should any one do him wrong, that too must be borne with by His 
Sacred Majesty, so far as it can possibly l>e l>orne with. Even upon the forest folk 
in his dominions His Sacred Majesty looks kindly and he seeks to make them think 
aright, for, if he did not, repentance would coinc upon His Sacred Majesty. For 
His Sacred Majesty desires that all animate beings should have security, self-control, 
peace of mind, and joyousness. ” 

Ashoka further explains that true conquest consists of the conquest 
of men’s hearts by the Law of Duty or Piety, and to relate that he had 
.already won such real victories, not only in his own dominions, but 
in distant kingdoms. 

The Law, to which reference is made repeatedly in these edicts, was 
the Law of the Buddha. Ashoka became an ardent Buddhist and tried 
his utmost to spread the Dhaima. But there was no force or compulsion. 
It was only by winning men’s hearts that he sought to make converts. 
Men of religion have seldom, very seldom, been as tolerant Ashoka. 
In order 10 convert people to their own faith they have seldom scrupled 
to use force and terrorism and fraud. The whole of history is full of re- 
ligious persecution and religious wars, and in the name of religion and 
of God perhaps more blood has hern shed than in any other name. 
It is good therefore to remember Low a great son of India, intensely 
religious, and the head of a powerful empire, behaved in order to convert 
people to his wavs of thought. It is strange that any one should be so 
foolish as to think that religion and faith ran be thrust down a person’s 
throat at the point of the sword or a bayonet. 

So Ashoka, the beloved of the gods de.tr as he is called 

in the edicts sent his messengers and ambas tdors to the kingdoms 
of the West in Asia, Lurope and Africa. To Crvlon, you w T ill remember, 
he sent his own brother Mahendra and sister Sanghamitra, and they 
are said to have carried a branch of the sacred peepal tree from Gaya. 
Do you remember the peepal true we saw in the temple at Anuradhapura ? 
We axe told that this was the very tree which grcw r out of that ancient 
branch. 

In India Buddhism spread rapidly. And as the Dhartna was for Ashoka 
not just the repetition of empty prayers ai.d the performance of pujas 
and ceremonies, but the performance of good dcecL and social uplift, 
all over the country public garden and hospitals and wells and roads 
grew up. Special provision was made for the education of women. Four 
great university towns — Takshashila or Taxila in the far north, near 
Peshawar; Mathura, vulgarly spelt Muttra now by the English; Ujjain 
in Central India ; and Nalanda near Patna in Bihar — attracted students 
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not only from India, but from distant countries — from China to western 
Asia — and these students carried back home with them the message 
of Buddha’s teaching. Great monasteries grew up all over the country 
— Vihdra they were called. There were apparently so many round about 
Pataliputra or Patna that the whole province came to be known as 
Vihara, or, .as it is called now, Bihar. But, as often happens, these 
monasteries soon lost the inspiration of teaching and of thought, 
and became just places where people followed a certain routine and 
worship. 

Ashoka’s passion for protecting life extended to animals also. Hospitals 
especially meant for them were erected, and animal-sacrifice was for- 
bidden. In both these matters he was somewhat in advance of our own 
time. Unhappily, animal-sacrifice still prevails to some extent, and is 
supposed to be an essential part of religion; and there is little" provision 
for the treatment of animals. 

Ashoka’s example and the spread of Buddhism icsultcd in vege- 
tarianism becoming popular. I ill then k'skattnyas and Brahmans in 
India generally ate meat and used to take wines and alcoholic drinks. 
Both meat-eating and wine-drinking grew much less. 

So ruled Ashoka for thirty -eight years, tr\ing his utmost to promote 
peacefully the public good. He was always ready for public business 
“at all times and at .ill places, whether I am dining or in the ladies' 
apartments, in rm bedroom or in m\ closet, in mv carriage or in my palace 
gardens, the official reporters should keep me constantly informed of 
the people’s business”. If any diflicultv arose, a report was to be made 
to him immediately “ at any hour and at any place ”, for, '•ns he says, 
41 work I must for the commonweal ”. 

Ashoka died in 22 6 b.o. Some time before his death he became a 
Buddhist monk. 

We have few remains of Mauryan times. But what we have are 
practically the earliest so far discovered of Aryan civilization in India for 
the moment wc arc not considering the ruins of Mohenjo-Daro. In 
Sarnath, near Benares, you can see the beautiful Ashoka pillar with the 
lions on the top. 

Of the great city of Pataliputra, which was Ashoka’s capital, nothing 
is left. Indeed over 1500 years ago, 600 years after Ashoka, a Chinese 
traveller, Fa-Hicn, visited the place. -The city flourished then and was 
rich and prosperous, but even then Ashoka’s palace of stone was in ruins. 
Even these ruins impressed Fa-Hirn, who says in his travel record that 
they did not appear to be human work. 

The palace of massive stone is gone, leaving no trace behind, but the 
memory of Ashoka lives over the whole continent of Asia, and his edicts 
still speak to us in a language we can understand and appreciate. And 
we can still learn much from them. This letter has grown long and may 
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weary you. I shall finish it with a small quotation from one of Ashoka’s 
edicts : 

“All seels deserve reverent r for one reason or another. By thus acting a man 
exalts his own sect and at the same time does service to the srt ts of other people.” 


25 

THE WORLD OK ASHOKA’S TIME 

March 31, 1932 

We have seen that Ashoka sent missions and ambassadors to distant 
countries and that there was continuous contact and trade between India 
and these countries. Of course you must remember, when I talk of these 
contacts and of trade in those days, that it w as nothing like w hat we have 
now. It is easy enough now for people and for merchandise to go by train 
and steamer and aeroplane. But in those days of the distant past every 
journey was a perilous and a lengths one, and only the ad\enturous and 
the hardy undertook it. I here can, therefore, be no comparison between 
trade then and now. 

What were these “ distant countries ” referred to b\ Ashoka? What 
was the world like during his time? We know nothing of Africa, except 
of Egvpt and of the Mediterranean coast. We know very little of northern 
and central and eastern Europe, or ( f northern and central Asia. Of 
America also we know nothing; but there are many people who think 
that highly developed civilizations existed in the American continents 
from earls limes. Columbus is said to have 44 discovered " America long 
after in the fifteenth century after Christ. Wc know that a high ci\iliza- 
tion existed then in Peru in South \merica and in the sin rounding 
countries. It is therefore quite possible that culti cd people dwelt in 
America and formed well-organized societies in the da\s when India had 
Ashoka, in tin* third century before Christ. But we have no facts about 
them, and it is not of much use to guess. I mention them because wc are 
all so apt to think that civilizecf people lived only in those parts of the 
world of which wc have heard and read. For a long time Europeans 
imagined that ancient history meant only the history of Gieece and of 
Rome and of the Jews All the rest of the world apparently was a wilderness 
in those days, according to their old way of thinkmg. Later they discovered 
how limited was their knowledge, when their own scholars and archaeo- 
logists told them of China and India id other countries. So wc must be 
on our guard, and must not think that our limited knowledge compasses 
all that has taken place in this world of ours. 

For the present, however, we may say that the civilized ancient world 
of Ashoka’s day — that is, the third century before Christ — consisted 
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principally ot the Mediterranean countries of Europe and Alric a ; western 
Asia, China and India. ( hina wa>> probably more or hsscut oil then hom 
direct contact with the western count! irs nr even western Asia, and 
fantastic notions prevailed in the West al*>ut China or Cathav. India 
seems to have been the connecting link between the West and China. 

We have already seen that after the clt ath of Ah xandei lus e mpire was 
divided up by his generals. There were three prim ipal divisions: ' i) 
Western Asia, Persia, and Mesopotamia, under S< leu< us ; 2] Egypt under 
Ptolemy; and (3) Macedonia, under Antigonus. I hr first two lasted for a 
long time. You will remember that Srlrurus w.is the neighbour of India 
and was greedy enough to want to add a bit of India to his empire. But 
he met more than his match in Chandragupta, who drove him back and 
made him give up a part of what is now Afghanistan. 

Macedonia was less fortunate. It was harried bv Cauls and othrrs from 
the north, and onl> one part of this kingdom managed to hold out against 
these Gauls and to remain independent. 'Phis was Pergamum in Asia 
Minor, where Turkey is situated today. It was a little Greek State, but 
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for more than 100 years it became a home of Greek culture and art, and 
beautiful buildings grew up, and a library and museum. In a small way 
it was a rival to Alexandria across the sea. 

Alexandria was the capital of the Ptoleinys in Egypt. It became a great 
c ity, famous in the ancient world. The glory of Athens had diminished 
greatly, and gradually Alexandria took its place as the cultural centre 
of the Greeks. Its great library and museum attracted large numbers of 
students from far countries, who discussed philosophy and mathematics 
and religion and other problems that filled the minds of the ancient world. 
Euclid, of whom \ou and every boy and girl who has been to school has 
heard, was a resident of Alexandria, and a contemporary of Ashoka’s. 

The Ptolemvs were*, as \ou know, Greeks, but they adopted many 
Egyptian wa\s arid c ustoms. They c\cn look to some of the old gods of 
Egypt. Jupiter and Apollo and the other gods and goddesses of the* old 
Greeks, who, like* the- Yeelic gods in the Mahabhdiata , appeared so often 
in Homer’s epics, had to retire* nr change tli< ir names and appear in a 
diflerent guise*. Between the gods and godelesses of old Egypt Isis and 
Osiris and Horns and those* of old Greece there was a mingling and an 
amalgama'ion, and new gods weie* put before the* multitude* for its worship. 
What diei it matter to whom th< \ bowed down and paid worship, and by 
what name it was known, so long as they had something to which to do 
fnifdl ()1 the* new gods the most famous was called Serapis. 

Alexandria alo was a gnat trading centre-, and merchants from other 
parts oi the iivili/rd world c amr to it. W** are told that there was a colony 
of Indian merchants in Alexandria. We also know that Alexandrian 
merchants had a settleme nt in South India on the Malabar coast. 

Not far from Kg\pt, across the* Mediterranean, was Rome, already 
grown great, and destined to grow far greater and more powerful. And 
facing it, on the* African coast, was Carthage, it^ i\al and enemy. We 
shall ha\e to consider the ir stor\ at some length, be * re* we can ha\c an\ 
idea of the anrimt world. 

In the East, C hina was growing as gre at as Ro ne in the West, and we 
shall have to consider this also before we c m form a proper picture of the 
world in Ashoka's time*. 
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THE CHTNS AND THE HANS 


April 3, 1932 

In my letters to >011 last year from Naini I wrote to you something 
about the early days of China, of the settlements on the Hoang-Ho river, 
and of the early dynasties, the Hsia, the Shang or Yin, and’ the Chou, 
how the Chinese State gradually grew up and a centralized government 
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was developed during these vast periods of time. There followed a long 
period then, still nominally under the Chou dynasty, when this process 
of centralization stopped and there was disorganization. Petty rulers of 
local areas became practically independent and quarrelled with each 
other. This unfortunate state of affairs lasted for several hundred years 
— everything in China seems to run into several hundred or 1000 years ! — 
till one of these local rulers, the Duke of Ch’in, managed to drive out the 
ancient and effete Chou dynasty. His descendants are called the Ch’in 
dynasty, and it is interesting to note that the name China is derived from 
this Ch’in. 

The Ch’ins began their career thus in China in 255 b.c. Thirteen years 
previously Ashoka had begun his reign in India. We are thus now dealing 
with the contemporaries of Ashoka in China. The first three Ch’in 
emperors had very short reigns. Then, in 246 b.c . came the fourth, who 
was in his own way a remarkable man. His name was Wang Cheng, but 
later he adopted another name Shih Huang Ti and he is usuallv 
known by his second name, which means " The First Kmperor He had 
evidently a very high opinion of himself and his times, and was no 
respecter of the past. Indeed, he wanted people to forget the past and to 
imagine that history •began with him the* great First Kmperor! It 
mattered little that there had already been successive emperors in China 
for more than 2000 wars. Even their memory was to hi* wiped out from 
the land. And not only the old emperors but all other famous men of the 
past were also to be forgotten. So the order went forth that all l>ooks 
giving an account of the past, especial 1 \ Ixniks of liistorv and th^Confucian 
(lassies, were to be burnt and destroyed utterly. The onh books excepted 
were books on medicine and sojne xcieru rs. In his edict he said 


“Those who shall make use of antiquitv to brlmlr modem omr> nh.il! lx* put to 
death with their relations." 

And he kept his word. Hundreds of scholars who tried to hide l>onks 
which they loved were buried ali\e. A nice, kind-hearted and amiable 
person he must base been, the First Emperor! I remember him always, 
and not without some sympathy, when I hear too mu< h piaise of the past 
in India. Some of our people are always looking bat k to the past, always 
glorifying it and always seeking inspiration from it. If the past inspires to 
great deeds, by all means let us be inspired by it. But it does not seem to 
me to be healthy for any person or for any nation to be always looking 
back. As some one has said, if man was meant to go back or always to 
look back he would have had eyes at the hack of his head. I.et us 
study our past by all means, and admire in it whatever is worthy of 
admiration, but our eyes must always look in front and our steps must 
go ahead.. 
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Undoubtedly Shih Huang Ti acted in a barbarous way by having the 
old books and the readers of those books burnt or buried. And the result 
was that almost all his work ended with him. He was the First Emperor, 
to be followed by a second and a third, and so on till the end of time. 
Such was his intention. And yet of all China’s- dynasties, the Ch’in was 
the shortest. Many of these dynasties, as I have told you, lasted hundreds 
and hundreds of years; one of them, the predecessor of the Chains, lasted 
as much as 867 years. But the great Ch’ins rose and triumphed and ruled 
a powerful empire, and decayed and ended all in a brief fifty years. 
Shih Huang Ti was to have been the first of a great line of powerful 
emperors, and yet three years after his death in 209 bx., his dynasty 
came to an end. And soon, after all, the books and the classics of Confucius 
were dug out of hiding, and took the same pride of place as before. 

As a ruler Shih Huang Ti w as one of the most powerful that China has 
had. He put an end to the pretensions of the numerous local rulers, 
destroyed feudalism and •built up a strong central government. He 
conquered the whole of China and even Annam. It was he who started 
building the Great Wall. This was an expensive job. But the Chinese 
appare.itl) |»i» ferred spending money over this Wall, w hich was to protect 
them from foreign enemies, to keeping a large* standing arms for defence. 
The Wall could hardly prevent a big invasion. All it did was to stop petty 
raids. It shows, however, that the Chinese wanted peace and, in spite of 
their strength, were not lovers of military glory. 

Shih Huang Ti, the First Emperor, died, and there was hardly a second 
of that dynasty to follow. But from his day China has always had a 
tradition of unity. 

Another d\nast\ then comes upon the scene the Han dynasty. This 
flourished for over 400 years, and among the earh' rulers was a woman- 
rmprrss. Sixth of the line was W11-T1, who was al ' one of China’s most 
powerful and famous rulers. Hr was emperor for over fifty years. He 
defeated the Tartars who were continually raiding the north. From Korea 
in the east right up to the Caspian Sea in the west, the Chinese Emperor 
was supreme, and all the tribes ctf Central Asia acknowledged him as their 
over-lord. Look at the map of Asia and you will have some idea of the 
tremendous extent of his influence and of the power of China 111 the first 
and second centuries before Christ: We read a great deal o\ the greatness 
of Rome during this period, and one is apt to think that Rome over- 
shadowed the world. “ Mistress of the world Rome has been called. 
But though Rome was great then ~nd growing greater, China w T as a 
vaster and a more powerful empire. 

It w r as probably in the days of Wu-Ti that China and Rome established 
their contacts. Trade between the two countries took place through the 
Parthians, who inhabited the regions called Persia and Mesopotamia 
today. Later, when there was war between Rome and Parthia, fhis trade 
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was interrupted, and Rome then tried direct trade by sea, and a Roman 
ship actually came to China. But this was in the second century after 
Christ * He arc still in the period before the Christian era . 

Buddhism c arne to China during the reign of the Han dynasty. It had 
been heard of in China even before the Christian era, but it began to 
spread later when the emperor of the day is said to have seen a wonderful 
dream of a man 16 feet tall, w ith a bright halo round his head. As he 
saw this vision in the west, he sent messengers in this dim turn, and these 
messengers returned with an image of* Buddha and Buddhist writings. 
With Buddhism came the influence of Indian ait to China, and from 
China this spread to Korea, and from there to Japan. 

During the Han period two other important events are worthy of note. 
The art of printing from wooden blocks was invented, but it was not nine h 
used for nearly moo years. Ev en so China was r ,oo years ahead of Europe. 

The second noteworthy fait was the introduction ol the examination 
system for public officials. Boys and girls do iv>i love examinations, and 
I sympathize with them. But this Chinese system of appointing public 
officials was a remarkable thing in those' days. In other countries, till 
recently* officials were appointed bv favouritism c hieflv, nr out of a spe< ial 
class or caste. In China an\ one passing the examination could be 
appointed. This v\as not an ideal svstem, as a person may pass an 
examination in the Contuuan i las.su s and yet may not be a very good 
public official. But tin* svstem was a vast impiovenunt over favouritism 
and the like, and lor 2000 years it lasted in China. It was only mentis 
that it was ended. 


ROME AGAINST CARTHAGE 


A P ul 5. 'yj-f 

From the Far East we shall now go to the West, and trace the growth 
of Rome. It is said that Rome was founded in the eighth century before 
Christ. The early Romans, who were probably dese endants of the Aryans, 
had some settlements on the seven hills near the liber, and these settle - 
ments slowly grew r into a city. And this City-State went on growing and 
expanding in Italy till it reached the southern tip at Messina, facing Sicily. 

You will perhaps remember the City-States of Greece. Wherever the 
Greeks went, they carried this idea of their City-State with them, and 
dotted all over the Mediterranean coast were Greek colonies and Citv- 
States. But now in Rome we are dealing with something very different. 
To begin with, perhaps Rome was not unlike the Greek City-State, but 
soon it spread by defeating the neighbouring tribes. The territory of the 
Roman State thus grew and comprised the great part of Italy. Such a 
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big area could not be a City-State. It was governed from Rome, and 

Rome itself had a very peculiar type of government. There was no big 
emperor or king; nor was there the modern type of republic. Still , the 
government was a kind of republit', dominated over by the rich families 
owning land. I he* Senate was supposed to govern, and this Senate was 
nominated by two elected persons (ailed “Consuls”. For a long time only 
the aristocrats could become senators. I he Roman people were divided 
into two classes : the patricians or the ri( h aristocrats, usually landowners ; 
and the plebeians, who were the common citizens. The history of the 
Roman State or Republic for several hundred years is one of conflict 
between these* two classes. I he patricians ha\c all the power, and with 
the power goes money; the plebeians, or plebs, are the under-dogs with 
neither power nor money. The plcb< tans go on struggling and fighting 
to gain power and slowly some crumbs fall to their lot. It is interesting 
to note that in this long struggle the plebs successfully tried non-co- 
operation of a kind. 'I hey marched out of Rome in a body and settled 
down in a new ( ity. This frightened the patricians, as they could not get 
on without the plebs, and so they compromised with them and gave 
them «••». ic slight privileges. Gradually it became possible for A plebeian 
to attain high ollic e, and even to become a mciftber of the Senate. 

We talk of the struggles of the patricians and the plebeians, and we 
are apt to think that no one else counted. But beetles these two groups 
there was in the Roman State an enormous number of slaves w ho had 
no rights of any kind. They were not citizens; they had no vote; they 
were the private and personal property of their master, like dogs or cows. 
They could be sold or punished at the sweet will of the master. Thev 
could be freed also under certain conditions, and w hen they became free 
they formed a special class called freedmen. In the ancient world in the 
West slaves were always in great demand, ar«’ in order to fulfil this 
demand huge slave-markets arose, and expediti jis went out to capture 
men and women, and even children, in distant lands and sell them into 
slavery. The glory and the majesty of ancient Greece and Rome, as ol 
ancient Egypt, had for their foundation a system of widespread slavery. 

Was this system of slavery equally prevalent then in India? Very 
probably it was not. Nor did China have it. This does not mean that there 
was no slavery in ancient India or China. But such slavery as existed was 
more or less of the domestic kind. A few domestic servants were considered 
slaves. India and China do not seem to have had labour slaves — huge 
gangs working on the land or elsewhere. Thus these t*vo countries escaped 
tfic most degrading aspects of slav v. 

So Rome grew, and the patricians profited thereby and grew’ richer 
and more prosperous. The plebeians, meanwhile, remained poor and 
were sat upon by the patricians; and both patrician and plebeian 
combined to sit upon the poor slave. 
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As Rome grew, how was it governed? By the Senate, I have said ; and 
the Senate was nominated by two elected Consuls. Who elected the 
Consuls? The citizens who were voters. To begin with, when Rome was 
small like a City-State, ail the citizens lived in or near Rome. It was not 
very difficult for them to meet together and vote. But as Rome grew, 
there were many citizens living far from Rome and it was not easy for 
them to vote . “ Representative government ”, as it is called now, was not 
civlvcd or practised then. .Vo tv you know that each area or constituency 
elects its representative for the national Assrmblv or Parliament or 
Congress, and so, in a way, the whole nation is represented in a small 
gathering. This had not apparently struck the old Romans. So they 
carried on with their voting in Rome when it was almost impossible for 
the distant voters to come. Indeed, the distant voters seldom knew what 
was happening. There were no newspapers or pamphlets or printed books 
and vers few people could read. Thus the power of the vote given to 
people living far from Rome was of no practical use to them. I hey had 
the franchise, but distance disfranchised them. 

So that you will notice that it was really onlv the voters m Rome itself 
that had tiny real share in elections and in im|x>rtunt decisions. Thev 
voted in the open air by going into enclosures. ()( these voters manv were 
the poor plebeians. The rich patricians who wanted high office and jK>wer 
bribed these poor people to vote for them. So that Roman elections had 
quite as much bribery and trickery as sometimes even modern elections 
have. 

As Rome was growing in Italy, Carthage was growing in -power in 
North Africa. The Carthaginians were the descendants ol the Ph<rnirians 
and had the tradition of seamanship and of trade. Theirs was also a 
republic, but it was, even more than that of Rome, a republic of rich men. 

It was a citv republic with a huge slave population. 

Between Rome and Carthage there were, in the carls davs. Greek 
colonies in southern Italy and Messina. But Rome and Carthage united 
to drive out the Greeks and, having succeeded in doing so, Carthage took 
Sicily, and Rome came right up to the tip of the Italian lx>ot. The friend- 
ship and alliance of Rome and Carthage did not last long. Very soon 
there were clashes between the two, and bitter rivalry developed. 'The 
Mediterranean was not big enough for two strong Powers facing each 
other across the narrow* seas. Both were ambitious. Rome was growing 
and had the ambition and confidence of youth. Carthage, to begin with, 
perhaps looked down a little on upstart Rome and frit confident of its 
command of the seas. For over ioo years they fought each other, with 
intervals of peace in between ; and they fought like wild animals, bringing 
misery to vast populations. There were three wars between them - the 
Punic Wars they are called. The first Punic War lasted twenty-three years 
from 264 ter 24 1 b.c. and ended in a victory for Rome. Twenty-two yean 
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later came the second Punic War, and Carthage sent a general, famous 
in history, named Hannibal. For fifteen years # Hannibal harassed Rome 
and terrorized the Roman people. He defeated their armies with great 
slaughter - notably at Cannae in 216 b.c. And he did all this with little 
help from Carthage, from which he was cut ofr, as the Romans held 
command of the sea. But in spite of defeat and disaster and in spite of the 
perpetual menace of Hannibal, the R jni an people did not give in, and 
fought on against their hated enemy. Afraid of meeting Hannibal in open 
battle, they avoided mj< h battles and merely tried to harass him and cut 
ofl his communications. The Roman general who was specially fond of 
avoiding battle in this way was a man called Fabius. For ten years he 
thus avoided battle. I mention his name not because he was a great man 
and therefore worthy of remembrance, but because his name has given 
birth to a word in the English language Fabian. There are “ Fabian ” 
tactics which do not force the issue; they avoid battle or a crisis and hope 
to gain their end by slo^’ attrition. There is a Fabian Society in England 
which belies es in socialism but does not believe in hurry or sudden 
changes. 

Hr.nmLJ made a great part of Italy a desert, but Rome's persistence 
and doggedness won in the end. In 202 b.c. • at the battle of Zama, 
Hannibal was defeated. He fled from place to place, pursued by the 
unquenchable hatred of Rome. At last he* poisoned himself. 

There was peace for half a century between Rome and Carthage, 
which had been humbled sufficiently and hardly dared challenge Rome 
now. E\en so Rome was not content, and it forced a third Punic War on 
the Carthaginians. This ended in great slaughter and in the complete 
destruction of Carthage. Indeed, the plough was made to till the earth 
where the proud city of Carthage had once <»>nod, the Queen of the 
Mediterranean. 


28 

THE ROMAN REPUBLIC BECOMES AN EMPIRE 

Apr:! 9, 1932 

With the final dehat and destruction of Carthage. Rome was supreme 
and without a rival in the western world. It lnd already conquered the 
Greek States; it now’ took possession of the territories belonging to 
Carthage. Thus Spain came to Rome after the second Punic War. But 
still the Roman dominions compriscu the Mediterranean countries only. 
The whole of northern and central Europe was independent of Rome. 

In Rome, thr result of victory and conquest was wealth and luxury , 
and gold and slaves poured in from the conquered lands. But where dick 
they go to? The Senate, as I have told you, was the governing body in 
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Rome, and it consisted of people from rich artistocratic families. This 
group of rich people controlled the Roman Republic; and its life, and as 
the power and extent of Rome grew, the wealth of these people grew 
with it. So that the rich became richer, while the poor remained poor or 
actually became poorer. The slave populations grew, and luxury and 
'misery advanced side by side. When this happens there is usually trouble. 
It is an amazing thing how much human beings will put up with, but 
there is a limit to human endurance, and when this is reached there arc 
burst-ups. 

The rich people tried to lull the poor by games and contests in circuses, 
where gladiators were forced to fight and kill each other just to amuse 
the spectators. Large numbers of slaves and prisoners of war were thus 
killed for what was called, I suppose, sport. 

But disorders in< reased in the Roman State. There were insurrections 
and massacres, and bribery and corruption during the election*. Even 
the poor, down-trodden slaves rose in revolt under a gladiator named 
Sparlarus. But they were crushed ruthlessly, and it is said that 6,000 of 
them were crucified on the Appian Way in Rome. 

Adventurers and generals gradually become more important and over- 
shadow the Senate. There is civil war and desolation, and rival generals 
fighting each other. In the East, in Parthia Mesopotamia;, the Roman 
legions suffered a great defeat at th*- battle of (airhar in 53 b.c., where 
the Parthians destroyed the Roman army sent against them. 

Among these ciowds of Roman generals two names stand out — 
Pompey and Julius Caesar, as you know, conquered France, or Gaul as 
it was called, and Britain. Pompe\ went east and had some success there. 
But between the two there was bitter rivalry: both were ambitious and 
could not mlerate a lival. The poor Senate rec eded into the background, 
although each paid lip-homage to it. Grsar cheated Pompey, and thus 
became the chief man in the Roman world. Bi. Rome was a republic, 
and so he could not officially be the buss of everything. Attempts were 
made, therefore, to crown him king or empeior. He was willing enough, 
but the* long republican tradition made* him hesitate. Indeed, this tradition 
was too strong lor him, and he was stabbed to death by Brutus and others 
on the \cry steps of the Forum. You must have read Shakespeare’s play 
Julius Cacsai. in whi' h this scene is given. 

Julius Gcsar w.is killed in the year 44 B.c., but his death did not save 
the Republic. (Avar's adopted son and gi\v;-:.rphew, Octavian, and his 
friend Marc Antony avenged Osar's death. And then kingship came 
back, and Octavian bec ame the c: Vf of the State, the Princcps, and the 
Republic ceased to be. The Senate continued, but w ithout any real power. 

Octavian, when he became Princcps or Chief, took the name and title 
of Augustus Osar. His successors after him were all called Gesars. 
Indeed, the word C<rsar came to mean emperor. Kaiser a^d Tsar are 
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derived from this same word “ Caesar *\ The word Kaiser has also long 
been a Hindustani word — Kaisar-i-Rum, Kaisar-i-Hind. King George of 
England now rejoices in the title of Kaisar-i-Hind . The German Kaiser is 
gone, so also the Austrian Kaiser, and the Turkish Kaiser, and Russian 
Tsar. And it is interesting and curious to consider that the King of 
England alone today should remain to bear the name or title of Julius 
Caesar, who conquered Britain for Rome. 

So Julius Caesar’s name has become a word of imperial grandeur. What 
would have happened if Pompcy had beaten him at Pharsalus in Greece:* 
Probably Pompcy then would have become princeps or emperor, and the 
wmd Pompcy might have come to mean emperor. We would then have 
had the German Pompcy (Wilhelm II); and even King George might 
have become Pompty-i-Hmd\ 

During these days of transition for the Roman Slate when the 
Republic was becoming an empire there lived in Egvpt a woman 
destined to become famous in history for her beaut\. She was Cleopatra. 
She has not a very savours reputation, but she belongs to that limited 
number of women who are supposed to have < hanged historv because of 
their beaujy. She was quite a girl when Julius C*rsar went to Egypt. Eater 
she became great friends with Marc Antonv and did him little good. 
Indeed, she treacherously deserted him with her ships in the middle of a 
great nayal battle. A famous French writer, Pascal, wrote long ago: “ /✓ 
ruz de Cltopaire , s'll tut tie plus court , touU la jcue de la Ur ft nurait than^c ". 
This is a bit of exaggeration. The world would not have changed ver\ 
greatly with the nose of Cleopatra. But it is possible that Osar began to 
think of himself as a king or emperor, as a kind of god-ruler, after his 
visit to Egypt. In Egypt there was no repubht , but a monarchv, and the 
ruler was not only supreme, but was considered almost a god. This was 
the old Egyptian idea, and the Greek Ptolemy s, who ruled Egypt after 
Alexander’s death, adopted most of the Egyptian customs and ideas. 
Cleopatra belonged to this family of the Ptolemy s, and was thus a Greek 
or rather Macedonian princess. 

Whether Cleopatra helped in the process or not, the Egvptian idea of 
god-ruler travelled to Rome and found it* home there. Even in Julius 
Caesar’s life-time, when the Republic flourished, statues to him were put 
up and worshipped. We shall see later how' this became a regular practice 
with the Roman Emperors. 

We have now reached a great turning-point in the history of Rome 
— the end of the Republic. Octavian became Princeps under the title of 
Augustus Caesar in a.d. 27. We shall have to carry on later this story of 
Rome and her emperors. Meanwhile, let us have a look at the Roman 
dominions during the last days of the Republic. 

Rome ruled Italy, of course, and Spain and Gaul (France) in the west. 
In the east she had Greece and Asia Minor, where, you will remember, 
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there was the Greek State of Pcrgamum. In northern Africa, Egypt was 
supposed to be an allied and protected State ; Carthage and some other 
parts of the Mediterranean countries were also finder Rome. Thus, in the 
north, the boundary of the Roman dominions ran along the Rhine. All 
the peoples of Germany and Russia and northern and central Europe 
\vcre outside the Roman world. So also were all the people to the cast of 
Mesopotamia. 

Rome was great in those days, but many people in Europe, ignorant 
of the history of other countries, imagine that it dominated the world. 
This was very far from being the rase. At this very period, you will 
remember, the great Han dynasty of China ruled or was over-lord of an 
area which stretched right across Asia to the Caspian Sea. At the battle 
of Carrhar, in Mesopotamia, where the Romans were badly defeated, it is 
probable that the Parthians were helped by the Mongolians. 

But Roman history, especially the history of the Roman Republic, is 
dear to the European, as he considers the old Roman State to be a kind 
of ancestor ot the moderif European States, and to some extent this is true. 
And so English s< hool-bovs, where they knew modern history or not, 
were made to learn Greek and Roman history. I well remember being 
made to nad, in the original Latin, Julius Caesar's account of his campaign 
in Gaul. Cxsar was not only a warrior but a graceful and effective writer 
also, and his I)e Bfllo (iallico is still read in thousands of schoolrooms in 
Europe. 

YVe began, a little while ago, to su: wy the world at the time of Ashoka. 
YVe ha\e not only finished that survey, but have gone beyond it in China 
and in Europe. YVe are now almost on the threshold of the Christian era, 
and we shall have to go back to India to bring our knowledge of her 
people up to date. For great changes took place there after Ashoka’s death, 
and new empires arose in the south :»nd the n< A .\ 

I ha\r tried to make you think of world-hi or\ as one continuous 
whole. But you will remember, I hope, that in these early days the 
contacts between distant countries were of the most limited kind. Rome, 
which was advanced in many ways, knew' little of geography and maps 
and took no special steps to Jearn. A school-bov or school-girl today 
knows far more of geography than the great generals and the wise men 
of the Roman Senate knew, although they considered themselves masters 
of the world. And iust as they considered themselves masters of the world, 
some thousands o! miles away, across the >,»at continent of Asia, the 
rulers of China also considered themselves the master; of the world. 
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SOUTH INDIA OVERSHADOWS THE NORTH 

April 10, 1932 

We return to India after our long journeys to China in the Far East, 
and Rome in the West. 

The Mauryan Empire did not last long after Ashoka’s death. Within 
a few years it withered away. The northern provinces fell away, and in 
the south a new power arose — the Andhra power. Ashoka’s descendants 
continued to rule the vanishing empire for nearly fifty years, till they 
were forcibly removed by their commander-in-chief, a Brahman named 
Pushyamitra. This man made himself king, and there is said to have been 
a revival of Brahminism in his time. Buddhist monks were also persecuted 
to some extent. But you will find, as you read Indian history, that the 
way Brahmanism attacked Buddhism was mu< h more subtle. It did not 
do anything so crude as to persecute it much! Some persecution there 
was, but this was probably political, and not religious. The great Buddhist 
Sanghas were powerful organizations, and many rulers were afraid of their 
political powers; hencj* their attempts to weaken them. Brahminism 
ultimately succeeded in almost dri\ing out Buddhism from the country 
of its birth by assimilating it to some extent and ab.sorbing it and trying 
to find a place for it in its own house. 

Thus the new' Brahminism was not a mere reversion to the old state of 
affairs and a negation of all that Buddhism had tried to do. The old 
leaders of Brahminism were much cleverer and from of old it had been 
their practice' to absorb and assimilate. When the Arvans first came to 
India they assimilated much of Dravidian culture and custom, and all 
through their history they have, consciously or unconsciously, acted in 
this way. 'lluv did likewise with Buddhism, and made of Buddha an 
malar and a god one of many in the Hindu pantheon. Buddha remained 
a person to be worshipped and adored by the multitude, but his special 
message was quietly put aside, and Brahminism or Hinduism, with minor 
variations, continued the even tenor of* its wavs. But this process of 
Brahminising Buddha vs as a long one, and we arc* anticipating, for 
Buddhism was to remain in India for many hundred years after Ashoka’s 
death. 

We need not trouble ourselves with the kings and dynasties that 
followed each other in Magadhi. About 200 years after Ashoka’s death 
Magadha ceased to be the premier State of India, but even then it 
continued to be a great ce ntre of Buddhist culture. 

Meanwhile, important events were taking place both in the north and 
the south. In the north there were repeated invasions by various peoples 
# of Central Asia called Baktrians and Sakas and Scythians and Turkis and 
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Kushans. I think I wrote to you once how Central Asia has been a 
breeding-ground for hordes of people and how these people have come 
out, again and again in history, and spread out all over Asia and even 
over Europe. There were several such invasions of India during the 200 
years before Christ. But you must remember that these invasions were 
not just for conquest and loot. They were for land to settle down in. Most 
of these Central Asian tribes were nomads, and as their numbers grew, 
the land they lived in was not suflicient to support them. So they had to 
migrate and seek fresh lands. An even more lore eful reason for these great 
migrations was the pressure from behind. One great tribe or clan would 
drive away others, and these, in their turn, would be compelled to invade 
other countries. Thus the people who came as invaders to India were often 
themselves refugees from their own pastures. The Chinese Empire also, 
w henever it was strong enough to do so, as in the days of the Hans, drove 
these nomads away and thus compelled them to seek new homes. 

You must also remember that these nomadic tribes of Central Asia did 
not look ujHjn India wholly as an enemy country. They are referred to as 
%% barbarians ", and undoubtedly, compared to the India of those days, 
they were not as civilized. But most of them were ardent Buddhists, and 
thev looked up to India, which had given birth u> the Dharma. 

K\ en in Pushyamitia's time there was an invasion in the north-west by 
Menander ol Baktria who was a pious Buddhist. Baktria was the country 
just across the- Indian border. It used to be part of SHcucus’s empire, but 
later it became independent. Menander's invasion was repulsed, but he 
managed to keep Kabul and Sindh. 

Eater came the invasion ol the Sakas, who came in great numbers and 
spread out all over northern and western India. The Sakas were a great 
tribe ol Turki nomads. They were pushed out of their pasture's by another 
great tribe', the Rushans. I hey overran Baktria and Parthia and gradually 
established themselves in northern India, more particularly in the Punjab, 
Rajputana and Kathiawad. India civilized them, and they gave up their 
nomadic habits. 

It is interesting to observe that these Baktrian and Turki rulers in parts 
of India did not make murli •difference to Indo-Arvan society. These 
rulers, being Buddhist, followed the Buddhist church organization, which 
was itself based on the old Indo-Arvan plan of democratic village com- 
munities. Thus India continued to be, e ven under these rulers, largely a 
collection of self-governing village communities or republics, under the 
central power. During this period also Takshasliila and Mathura con- 
tinued to be great centres of Buddhist learning, attracting students from 
China and western Asia. 

But repeated invasions from the north-west and the gradual break-up 
of the Mauryan State organization had one effect. The southern Indian 
States became' truer representatives of the old Indo-Arvan system. Thus 
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the centre oUndo-Arvun power moved south . Probably many able /ferrous 
from the north migrated, to the south on m count ot the invasions. l«u 
will see later on that this process was repealed n>oo veais later when f it 
Muslims invaded India. Even now southern India has hern lar less 
affected bv foreign imasions and contacts than the north. Most ol us 
living in the north haw grown up in a composite culture a mixture* ol 
Hindu and Muslim with a clash of the We st. Even our language Hindi 
or Trdu, or Hindustani, call it what you like is a composite language. 
But the south is still, as sou haw seen yoinscll, predominantly Hindu and 
ortliodox. lor many hundreds of years it tried to protect and preserve* 
the old Aryan tradition, and in this attempt it built up a rigid socieiv 
which is anta/ing in its intolerance even todu\ . Walls are dangerous 
companions. They may ore asionally pioteat Irom outside e*vil and keep 
out an unwelcome intruder. But they also make \ou a prisoner and a 
slave, and you purchase your so-called purity and immunity at the < osi 
of freedom. And the most terrible of walls are tin* walls that grow up m 
the mind which prevent you from d^carding an e\il tradition simplv 
because it is old, and from accepting a new thought because it is nowl. 

But Sejuth India did a real service by preserving through 1000 wars 
and more the Indo-Ary.m traditions not only in religion, but in art and 
in politics. If you want to see specimens of old Indian art now, you have 
to go to South India. In politics, we have it from Megaslhrnes, the Greek, 
that the popular assemblies of the south restrained the* power ol king** 

Not only the learned men but the* artists and builders and artisans and 
craftsmen went south when Magadha declined. A considerable trade 
flourished between South India and Europe. Pearls, ivory, gold. rue. 
pepper, peacocks, and cwn monkeys, were sent to Babylon and I.gvpt 
and Greece, and later to Rome. Tea kw nod from the Malabar Coast went 
even earlier to Chaldxa and Babylonia. And all this trade*, or most ol it. 
was carried in Indian ships, manned by Dravidians. This will enable vou 
to re*alize what an advanced position South India occupied in the am rent 
world. Large numbers of Roman coins have* been discovered in the* south, 
and, as I have alre*ady' told you, there were Alexandrian colonic* on the 
Malabar Coast and Indian colonies in Alexandria. 

Soon alter Ashoka’s death the Andhra State in the- south became 
independent. Andhra, as you perhaps know, is a Congress province now. 
along the cast coast of India, north of Madras. Tchigu is the language ol 
Andhra-desha. The Andhra power extended rapidly afte r Ashoka till it 
spread right across the Dree; n irom sea to sea. 

From the south great colonizing enterprises were undertaken, but of 
these we shall speak late r. 

I have referred above to the Sakas and Sc ythians and others who 
invaded India and settled dow n in the north. They became part of India, 
and we in North India are as much descended from them as from the 
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Aryan s. In particular, the brave and line-looking Rajputs and the hard\ r 
jH'opIe 0/ Kutltiuwud are their descendants. 


30 

Till; BORDERLAND EMPIRE OF THK Kl SHANS 

April 11, 19^ 

I have told >ou in ni\ last Irttrr of the repeated Saka and Turki 
invasions of India. I ha\< also told sou of the growth of a powerful 
Andhra State in the south stretching fiom the Bay of Bengal to the 
Arabian Sea. I he Sakas were dri\en forward by tin* Rushans, and some 
lime later these Kushans ihemseKes appeared! on the scene. In the first 
centurs beloie Cluist th»\ established a State* on tin* Indian bejrderland, 
and this State* gtew into a gr«\it empire. Jins Rushan Umpire 1 extended 
down to B< naies and the X indhv.i mountains in the south, and to Kashgar 
and Yarkand and Khotan in the north, and the borch rs of Persia and 
Parthia *n the west. I bus the whole of noitiurn India, im lulling the 
United Pros me <s. Punjab and Rashrnu. and a gpod bit of Central Asia 
were under th< Rushan iul»i>. T liis < mpiic last* d for mvrh pn \<ar«, 
just about the time whin the Andhia State flout ished m Smith India. 
'1 he Rushan ( apital at fit si s< ems to ha\ e bet n Kabul ; law 1 it was shifted 
to Peshawai , or Put ushaputa .is it was calh cl. and tln*ie it teniained. 

I his Rushan Lmpite is mt< testing in mam wa\s. It was a Buddhist 
ernpne, and one * »f its famous rulers the Erupt lor Ranidika was 
ardentK desoted to tin* Dfnvvui. Near Peshawai, the capital, was Taksha- 
shila, which had lot a long time been a centie of Buddhist culture. The 
Kushans, as I think I ha\r told \ou, wc re Mongo*, ms. or allied to them. 
From the Rushan capital tin ie must have been ac mtinuous coming and 
going to the Mongolian homelands, and Buddhist learning and Buddliist 
cultuie must ha\e gone to China and Mongolia. In the same was, western 
Asia must ha\e come into intimate tone h with Buddhist thought. Western 
Asia had been under Cierk rule* sine e Alexande r s da\ . and large numbers 
of (Jirrks had brought their culture to it. I his Greek Asiatic culture 
mingled now with Imban Buddhist culture. 

Thus China and western Asia’weie influenced b\ India. But in the 
same manner India was also influenced by them. The Rushan Empire 
sat, like a colossus astride the bac k of Asia, in between the Graeco-Roman 
world on the west, the Chinese world m the east and the Indian world in 
the south. It was a half wav house both between India and Rome, and 
India and China. 

As you might expect, this central position helped to bring about close 
intercourse between India and Rome. The Kushan period corresponded 
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with the last da>s of the Roman Republic , when Julius Osar was alixr, 
and the first 200 years of the Roman Empire'. It is said that Kushan 
Emperor sent a great embassy to Augustus (a*>ar. I fade flourished lx>th 
by land and sea. Among the articles which were sent bv India to Rome 
were perfumes, spices, silks, brocades, muslins, doth of gold and precious 
stones. A Roman author, named Pliny, actually complained bitterly of 
the drain of gold from Rome to India. He said that these luxuries cost 
the Roman Empire one hundred million* sesterces annually I his would 
be about a crorc and a half of rupees or a million pounds sterling. 

During this period there was great debate and argument in the 
Buddhist monasteries and at the meetings of the Sanqha. New ideas, or 
old ideas in novel attire, were coming from the south and the west, and 
the simplicity of Buddhist tho* ght was being gradually affected. Phis 
process of change went on till it resulted in Buddhism splitting up into two 
sections — called the Mahayana (the Great Vehicle) and the Hinayana 
(Little Vehicle). And as the outlook on life and religion changed with the 
new interpretations and ideas, the manifestations of these ideas in art 
and architecture also changed. It is not easy to sav how these changes 
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were brought about. Perhaps there were two main influences which both 
tended to deflect Buddhist thought in the same direction : Brahminic and 
Hellenic. 

Buddhism was, I have told yofl several times, a revolt against caste 
and priestcraft and ritualism. Gautama did not approve of image- 
worship. He did not claim to be a god to lx* worshipped. He was the 
Enlightrned One, the Buddha. In accordance with this ideology, Buddha 
was not represented in images, and the architec hire of those days avoided 
all images. But the Brahmans wanted to|pidge the gap between Hinduism 
and Buddhism and were alwavs trsing to introduce Hindu ideas and 
symbolism into Buddhist thought; and the craftsmen from the Graeco- 
Roman world were also used to making images of the gods. Thus gradualK 
images crept into the Buddhist shrines. To begin with they were not of 
the Buddha but of the Hodhi-Satt\ as, who, in Buddhist tradition, are 
said to be previous incarnations of Buddha. The process continued till 
Buddha himself was depicted m images and worshipped. 

The Maha\ana school of Buddhism approved of these changes. It was 
nearer to the Brahman was of dunking. 1 he Kmhan emperors accepted 
the Mahasauu school and helped it to spread. But thev were bv ifo means 
intolerant of the Hinas .’ma m h<w»|, or rsrn of othe # r religions. KanishLa is 
said to has e encouraged /ovnasirianism also. 

It is inteiesting to read of the great debates that used to take place 
between the 1< anted about the irlatis r mr.is of Mahasana and Hinayana. 
Huge gatherings of the .S used to be held for this purpose. Kanishka 
held a gcneial assembly of the in Ka.shmii. The debates and the 

conlri»\rrs\ on this question listed many hundreds of years. Mahasana 
triumphed in northern India. Hinasana in the south, till both of them, 
in India, were absorbed b\ Hinduism. Todav the Mahuvana form of 
Buddhism exists in ( liinu. Japan and dibet; the 1 mayana exists in 
On Ion and Buima. 

The art of a people is a true minor of their minds, and so, as the 
simpli< it\ of f.ulv Buddhist thought gave place to elaborate symbolism, 
even so Indian art became mprr and more elaborate and ornate. In 
particular, the Mahaxana «culptuie of the north-west, in Gandhara, w'as 
lull of rlaljoratmn ol statu. ir\ and ornament. Even the Hinas ana architec- 
ture could not kec p itself wholK mitom hrd bv this new phase, and it lost 
gradualK the irstraint and simplu it\ of its carll ' v\!e and took to rich 
( arving and s\ mboiism 

There ai< a ft w monuments of this riiod with us still, lhe most 
interesting arc some of the beautiful frescoes at Ajanta. 

We shall now bid good-lnr to the Kushans. But remember this. Like 
the Sakas and other 1 mki peoples, the Kushans hardly came. to India or 
ruled over India as aliens go\crning a conquered country, lhe bond of 
religion tied them to India and her people, but besides this they adopted 
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the principles of government of the Aryan people in India. And because 
they fitted in with the Aryan system to a large extent, they succeeded in 
ruling northern India for nearly 300 years. 

31 

JESUS AND CHRISTIANITY 


Apnl 12, 1932 

The Kushan Empire in the north-west of India and the Han dvnastv 
in China have carried .us bevond an important landmark in history, and 
wc must go back to it. So far we have hern dealing with dates n.r. before 
Christ. Now wc are in the Christian Era \.t>., or a <\ I he era, as its 
name implies, dates from Christ, from the supposed date of birth of Christ. 
As a matter of fact, it is probable that Christ vas l>orn lour sears before 
this date, but that makes little differeme. it is customarv to tefer to dates 
after Christ as a.d. — Anno Domini - in the \rar of the Lord. 1 here is no 
harm iif following this widespread prat the, but it seems to me more 
scientific to use the letters a.c. after Christ for these d.it< s just as we 
have been using n.r . I propose to do so. 

The storv of Christ or Jesus, as his name was, is gum m the New 
Testament of the Bible, and vou know .sometliing af>out it In these 
accounts given in the Gospels little is said about his south. Hr was l>orn 
at Nazareth, he preached in Galilee, and he came to Jerusalem w^en he 
wa? over thirty . Soon after he was tried and sentenced b\ the Roman 
governor, Pontius Pilate. It is not clear what Jesus did or where lie went 
before he started his preaching. All over ( entral Asia, in Kashmir and 
Ladak and Tibet and even farther north, tin re is still a strong belief that 
Jesus or Isa travelled about there. Some people believe that he visited 
India also. It is not possible to say an\ thing with ccrtamtv, and indeed 
most authorities who have studied the life of Jesus do not brlbur that 
Jesus came to India or Central Asia. But there is nothing inherriitiv 
improbable in his having done so. In those davs tin* goat universities of 
India, specially Takshashila in the north-west, attracted earnest students 
from distant countries, and Jesus might well have come tin ie in quest of 
knowledge. In many respects the teaching of Jesus is vo similar to 
Gautama’s teaching that it seems highly probable that he was fullv 
acquainted with it. But Buduhism was sufficiently known in other 
countries, and Jesus could well have known of it without coming to India. 

Religions, as every school-girl knows, have led to conflict and bitter 
struggles. But it is interesting to watch the beginnings of the world- 
religions and to compare them. Inhere is so much that is similar in their 
outlook and their teaching that one wonders why people should be foolish 
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enough to quarrel about details and unessential. But the early teachings 
are added to and distorted till it is difficult to/rcogni/e them; and the 
place of the teacher is taken by narrow-minded and intolerant bigots. 
Often enough religion has served as a handmaiden to politics and 
imperialism It was the old Roman policy to cultivate* superstition for the 
benefit, 01 rather lor the exploitation, of the masses, for it was easier to 
keep down the people if the y were supe rsutienis I he Roman aristocrats 
would conse nt to dabble in high philosophv, but wh it was good for them 
was not good or safe for the masses Maeliuvelli a famous Italian of a 
1 ite r da>, w he) has wiitte n a book on politics state s that i< ligion is neecs- 
saiv for gove mine nt uid that it 111 i\ be the dut\ of a ruler te> support a 
u ligion w hie h he believes to be false I \i n in if < < nt time s u< have had 
innumerable instant es of imperialism advancing under the cloak of 
it ligion It is not nnpnsmg thil Kail Mir’* wrote l h it Re ligion ls the 
opium e>f the masse s 

Jesus was 1 Jew, and ^the J « vs s wen ind aie t peculiar and stiangeh 
pe rv ve nng pe oplc \lie 1 a bin I |)t rioel ol giorv in the davs of David and 
Solcu non the \ 1(1) on evil dtiv s 1 v e n tins g]< 1 \s as on a small sc ah , but 
it w is pmj ufnef in then ini unn uions till it be < un< 1 kind ui Oolden 
\ge the pit w lue h wotilei e ome aj nri at the Appoint* d tune when the* 
|( ws would become gn ct mel powerful 1 lie \ spre id out all over the 
Roman 1 mpiK uni < be \ lure blit In lei together firm m the belief that 
their ela' <f r lor\ w is 1 e nung md tli it 1 me svi 1I1 w uld usher tins in 
It is one of the wmielei't < 1 IiMojv how tin Jews without 1 home or a 
1 e f 1 1 t r ♦ hnissed md peiwcu'ed b« vend me tunc, ind f d tc 11 done to 
de ith hive pi * served then ule ntitv md held together for over 2000 

V e ITS 

1 he J <ws fspeeted a me ssi th md pe rh \ps tin li ui hopes o f Jesus 
But tlu vwen < < n etis ipjx 1 1 it « d J< vm t dk< d a *tra langmgc of re volt 
igamst existing conditions uul the sen 1 il order. In particular he* was 
against tin rich and the livpe elites who mule f religion a matter ol 
1 e rtam ol»sei\ uues md cuemomd Instc ui of promising we dth and 
glorv, he* esked pc *ple t < 1 give up even wuit the \ li id for a vague and 
ruv thu al kingdom of He i\ rn* He t dkc d in stone s and par blc s, Dut it is 
char that he was i hoi" rebel win* could not t >U i 0' existing c millions 
and w is out to < h nice them I his w is not what the Jews mted, and 
vo most of tlu m 1 111 ne ci aguust him nut h neb 1 ’ m ovei to the Roman 
aulhontie s 

1 he Rom in p< e»plc wen not intnle r nt so far as re lignins w < nt, for the 
Lmpirr toh riled all leligmns, and even it someone* chose to blaspheme 
or curse am of the genls. he was not punished \s one ol the emperors 
Tibrnus, said It tlu gods ur insulted 1< t them see to it themse Ives " 
The Roman governor. Pontius Pilate, be lmc whom Jesus was produced* 
could not therefore have worried alxmt the religious aspect of the matter 
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Jesus was looked upon as political, and by the Jews as a social, rebel ; and 
as such he was tried and sentenced and crucified at Golgotha. In the hour 
of his agony even his chosen disciples deserted him and denied him, and 
by their betrayal . made his suffering almost unbearable, so that, before 
he died, he uttered those strangely moving words : “ My God ! My God ! 
why hast thou forsaken me? ” 

Jesus was quite young, being only a little over tliirty when he died. 
We read in the beautiful language of the Gospels the tragic story of his 
death, and are moved. The growth of Christianity in alter ages has made 
millions revere the name of Jesus, although they have seldom followed 
his teachings. But we must remember that when he was crucified, he w’as 
not widely known outside Palestine. The people in Rome knew nothing 
about him, and even Pontius Pilate must have attached little importance 
to the incident. 

The immediate followers and disciples of Jesus were frightened into 
denying him, but soon alter his death a new copier, Paul, who had not 
seen Jesus himself, started spreading what he considered to be the 
Christian doctrine. Many people think that the Christi.mitv that Paul 
preached»was very different from the teachings of Jesus. Paul was an able 1 
and learned person, but*he was not a social rebel such as Jesus was. Paul 
succeeded, however, and Christianity gradually spread. I he Romans 
attached little importance to it to begin with. They thought Christians 
were a sect of the Jews. But the Christians became aggressive. They were 
hostile to all other religions and they refused absolutely to worship the 
Emperor’s image. The Romans could not understand this mcntalir and, 
as it appeared to them, narrow-mindedness. They considered the Christ- 
ians therefore as cranks who were pugnacious and uncultured and 
opposed to human progress. As a religion, they might have tolerated 
Christianity, but the Christian refusal to pay homage to the- Emperor's 
image was looked upon as political treason and was made punishable 
with death. The Christians also strongly criticized the gladiatorial shows. 
Then followed the persecution of the Christians, and their property was 
confiscated and they were thrown to the lions. You must have read stories 
of these Christian martyrs and perhaps you have also seen cinema films 
of them. But when a person is prepared to die for a cause, and indeed to 
glory in such a death, it is impossible Jo suppress him or the cause he 
represents. And the Roman Empire wholly tailed to suppress the Christ- 
ians. Indeed, it was Christianity that came out triumphant in the < onllu t. 
and early in the fourth century after Christ one of the Roman emprrois 
himself became a Christian, and Christianity became the official religion 
of the Empire. This was Constantine, who founded Constantinople 1 . We 
shall come to. him later. 

As Christianity grew, violent disputes arose about the divinity of Jesus, 
You will remember my telling you how Gautama the Buddha, who 
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claimed no divinity, came to be worshipped as a god and as an avatar. 
Similarly, Jesus claimed no divinity. His repeated statements that he was 
the son of God and the son of man do not necessarily mean any divine 
or superhuman claim. But human beings like to make gods of their great 
men, whom, having deified, they refrain from following! Six hundred 
years later the Prophet Mohammad started another great religion, but, 
profiting perhaps by these instances, he stated < learly and repeatedly that 
he was human, and* not divine. 

So, instead of understanding and following the teachings of Jesus, the 
Christians argued and quarrelled about the nature of Jesus’ divinity and 
about the Trinity. They called each other heretics and persecuted each 
other and cut each other’s heads off. '1 here was a great and \iolent 
controversy at one time among diderent Christian sects owt a certain 
diphthong. One party said that the woid Homo-ouswn should be used in a 
praver; the other wanted UuiMi-ousum this difference* had reference to 
the divinity of Jesus. 0\ er.this diphthong fieire war was raged and large* 
numbers ol people we re* slaughte red. 

These intern. il disputes took place* as the* Church grew in power. They 
ha\e eontinn*d between \urious Christian s<<ts till quite recent times in 
the West. 

You ma\ be* surprised learn that ( hiisiiamtv came* to India long 
before it went to Kngland or western bumpr, and when even in Rome* it 
was a despised and prose ribed se * t. Within Joe> vears or so o| the death of 
Jesus, Christian missionaries came te> South India b\ sea. They were* 
received eotnteously and permitted to prexu h their new faith. They 
converted a large* number e»! people. and th<*ir descendants have lived 
there, with v.irvmg fortunes. to tins (lav Most ol them belong te> old 
Christian sects which have* erased to exist in Kurope* Some of these have 
their headquarters now in Asia Minor. 

Christianitv is }>oIiti< allv the dominant religion todav. because it is the 
religion of the dominant peoples * »f lairope. But it is strange to think of 
the* rein 1 Jesus pieac hing non-v iolem e and ahtnui] and a revolt against 
the social mdei, and tin n to compaie him with his loud-voiced followers 
of lodav, with their impe rialism and .ornaments and wars ,.nd worship 
of wealth. 1 he S< rmo*' on the Mount and modern Kuropexm and 
American ( -hi istianitv now ama/inglv dissimilar tlu v art It is not 
surprising th.it nunv people* should tlunk th.it I’tpii is far nc*arer to 
Christ s teat lung than most of his so-t .illecl follow <*rs m the \\ c*st todav*. 
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THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


April 23, 1932 

I have not written to >ou for many days, my dear. I have been disturbed 
and thrilled by news from Allahabad, and, above all, by news of Dol 
Amma, your old grandmother. And I have chafed *a little at my com- 
parati\c comfort in gaol when my mother, frail and weak, lias had to 
face and receive the lathi blows of the police. But I must not allow my 
thoughts to run away with me and to interfere with my story. 

We shall go back to Rome , or Romaka as the old Sanskrit books have 
it. You will remember that we have talked of the end of the Roman 
Republic and of the coming of the Roman Empire. Octavian, the adopted 
son ofjulius (krsar, became the first monarch, under the name of Augustus 
Ca'sar. He did not call himself king, partly because the title was not 
considered big enough for him, and partly bec ause he wanted to keep up 
the outward forms of the Republic. He therefore called himself “ Im- 
perator#" or commander. This word imperator thus tame to be the 
highest title, and, as *011 perhaps know, the English word emperor " 
comes from it. So the early empire in Rome* ga\e two words, whit h wen- 
long coveted and used by monarchs all over the world almost emperor 
and Ca'sar or Kaiser or Tsar. Originally, it was supposed that there could 
only be one emperor at one time, a kind of boss of the w hole world. Rome 
was called Mistress of the World, and people in the West thought that 
the whole world was overshadowed by Rome*. I his was of c nurse incorrect 
and only displayed ignorance of geography and historv . The Roman 
Empire was largely a Mediterranean empire and never went beyond 
Mesopotamia in the- east. There were bigge r and more powcilul and more 
cultured State's in China and India from time to time. None the less, so 
far as the western world was concerned, Rome was the* sole empire, and 
as such represented a kind of world-empire to the ancients. It had 
tremendous prestige. 

The most wonderful thing about Rome is this idea behind it the idea 
of world-dominion, of the headship of the* world. Even when Rome fell, 
this idea protected it and gave it strength. And the idea persisted even 
when it was cut ofT completely from Rome itself. So much so that the* 
Empire itself vanished and became a phantom, but the idea remained. 

I find it a little difficult to write of Rome and of its successors. It is not 
easy to pick and choose what to tell you, and my mind is, I am afraid, a 
bit of a jumble of ill-assorted picture s gathered from old books that I have 
read, large] y in prison. Indeed, one of the famous books on Roman history 
I would probably not have read if I had not c ome to prison. The book 
is so bigihat it is difficult to find time, in th'* midst of other activities, to 
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read it right through. It is called The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire , 
and is by an Englishman named Gibbon. It was jvritten quite a long time 
ago— about 150 years— on the shores of Lac Leman in Switzerland, but 
it makes fascinating reading even now, and I found its story, given in 
somewhat pompous but melodious language, more engrossing than any 
novel. Nearly ten years ago I read it in Lucknow District Gaol, and for 
over a month I lived with Gibbon for a close companion, \srapped up in 
the images of the past that his language evoked. I was suddenly discharged 
before I had quite finished the book. I lie charm was broken, and I found 
some difficulty in finding the time* and the mood to go back to ancient 
Rome and Constantinople and read the hundred or so pages that 
remained. 

But this was nearly ten years ago and, of course, 1 have forgotten a very 
great deal of what I read then. Still, enough remains in my mind to fill 
it and confuse it, and I do not want the confusion to pass on to you. 

Let us, first of all, cast 4 look at the Roman Empire or Empires through 
the ages. Later perhaps one may try to fill in the picture a little. 

The Empire begins with Augustus Car sai on the e\e of the Christian 
era. For a little while the Emperors pay deference to the Senate, but 
almost the last traces of the Republic disappear soon enough, and the 
Emperor becomes all-powerlul, a wholly autocratic monarc h - indeed, 
almost a god. During his lifetime he is worshipped as semi-divine. After 
his death he becomes a full g«»d. All the* writers of the day endow most of 
the early Lmpciors with every \irtuc specially Augustus. They call it 
the* Golden Age, the* Age of Augustus, whe n eve ry virtue flourished and 
the* good were* rewarded and the wicked punished. That is the way 
writers have- in despotic count! ies, where it is obvious that the praise of 
the ruler pays. Some of the most famous of Latin authors - Virgil. Ovid, 
Horace whose- boe>ks we* had to read at school, live ! about this time. It 
is possible* that after the civil wars and troubles which took place con- 
tinually during the- latte r days of the Republic, U was a great relief to 
have a period of peace and lespite when trade* and some measure of 
e ivilization could flourish. 

But what was this civ ili/ation ? It was a rich man's civilization, and 
the se rich w« ic not even like tin* artistic and keen-witted rich of ancient 
Greece, but a rather commonplace and dull crowd, whose chief job was 
to enjoy themse lves. 1 10m all over the woild foods and articles of luxury 
came for them, and there was gre at magnificence and show*. The tribe of 
such people- is not extinct even yet. r here was pomp and show and a 
succession of gorgeous proce ssions and games in the circus and gladiators 
clone to death. But behind this pomp was the misery of the masses. There 
was heavy taxation which fell on the common people chi?fly\ and the 
burden of work fell on the innumerable slaves. Even their doctoring and, 
philosophizing and thinking the great ones of Rome left largely to Greek 
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slaves ! There was exceedingly little attempt to educate or to find out facts 
about the world of which they called themselves the masters. 

Emperor followed emperor, and some were bad and some were very 
bad. And gradually the army became all-powerful and could make and 
unmake emperors. So it came about that there was bidding to gain the 
favour of the army and money was squeezed from the masses or from 
conquered territories to bribe the army. One of the great sources of 
revenue was the slave-trade, and there were regular organized slave- 
hunts by Roman armies in the East. Slave merchants accompanied the 
armies to buy up the slaves on the spot. The island of Delos, sacred to the 
old Greeks, became a great slave-market, where sometimes as many as 
10,000 slaves were sold in a day! In the great Colosseum ol Rome, a 
popular emperor used to display as many as 1200 gladiators at a time 
— slaves who were to die to provide sport for the emperor and his 
people. 

Such was Roman civilization in the davs of .the Empiie. And yet our 
friend Gibbon writes that: 41 If a man were called upon to fix the period 
in the history of the world when the human race wos most happy and 
prosperous, he would, without hesitation, name that which elapsed from 
the death of Domitian to the accession of Comtnodus ” this means the 
eighty-four years from 9b a.c. to 180 a.c:. I am afraid Gibbon, with all his 
learning, has said something with which most people will certainly hesitate 
to agree. He talks of the human race, meaning therein tin* Mediterranean 
world chiefly, for he could have had little or no knowledge of India 01 
China or ancient Egypt. 

But perhaps I am a little hard on Rome. It must have been a pleasant 
change to have some measure of peace within the Roman dominions. 
There were frequent wars on the frontiers, but within the Empire their 
was, during the early class at least, the l*a x Romana the Roman Peace. 
There was some security, and this brought trade. Roman titi/enship was 
extended to the whole Roman world— but remember that the pc»or slaves 
had nothing to do with it. And also remember that the Emperor was all - 
powerful and the citizen had few rights. A # ny discussion on (jolitics would 
have been considered treason against the Imperator. V nr the upper classes 
there was a measure of uniform government and one law. This must 
have been a great gain to many people who had previously suffered undri 
worse despotisms. 

Gradually the Romans bccam - too lazy or otherwise unlit even to fight 
in their own armies. The farmers in the countryside became poorer under 
the burdens they had to carry, and so did the people in the city. But the 
emperors wanted to keep the city-folk pleased, so that they might not give 
trouble. For .this purpose free bread was given to the people of Rome and 
free games in the circus to amuse them. Thus they were kept in good 
humour, but this free distribution could on!v take place in a few places, 
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and even this was done at the cost of misery and suffering to the slave 
populations in other countries like Egypt, who provided the free flour. 

As the Roman people did not readily join the armies, people from 
outside the Empire - 41 barbarians’’ as they were called — were enlisted, 
and the Roman armies came largely to consist of people who were allied 
or related to the “ barbarian ” enemies of' Rome. On the frontiers these 
44 barbarian ” tribes continually pressed and hemmed in the Romans. 
As Rome grew* weaker the 11 barbarians ’’ seemed to grow* stronger and 
more daring, from the east especially there was danger, and as this 
frontier was lar from Rome, it was not easy to defend it. Three hundred 
sears after Augustus (ij-sar, an emperor named Constantine took a great 
step which was to ha\e far-ieac hing consequences. He actually shifted the 
sc at of his empire from Rome* to the East. Near an old city called Byzan- 
tium on the shores of the Bosphorus, between the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean, he* founded a new city, which he called, after himself, 
Constantinople. Constantinople, or New Rome as it was also called, 
became then the capital And seat of the Roman Empire. Even today in 
many parts of Asia Constantinople is known as Rum or Roum. 
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THE ROMAN EMPIRE SPLITS I P AND FINALLY 
BECOMES A OHOST 


April .2}, 1932 

Wi. shall continue toda\ our survey of the Empire of Rome. Early in 
the fourth c entury of the Christian era in pb a.c. Constantine founded 
the city of Constantinople, near the siu of old By/v* 'ium, and he shifted 
the capital of his empire all the way from old Ron. to this New Rome 
on the Bosphorus. Have a look at the map. You will sec that this new 
city of Constantinople stands on the edge of Europe looking out towards 
mighty Asia; it is a kind of link between the two continents. Many great 
trade-routes passed thiough it,i>oth by land and sea. It is a fine position 
for a citv and lor a c apiul. Constantine c hose well, but he or his successors 
had to pay for this c h.u ge of capital. Just as old Rome was .1 bit too far 
from Asia Minor aim the East. <0 the new eastern capital was too far 
from the western commies, like Caul and Bril.iin. 

To get over tins difficulty for a while there were joint emperors, one 
sitting in Rome, the other in Constantinople. T his led to a regular division 
of the Empire into the Western and the Eastern. But the Western Empire, 
which had Rome for its capital, did not long survive the shock. It could 
not defend itself against those whom it called the “barbarians”. The 
Goths, a Germanic tribe, came and sacked Rome, and then came the 
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Vandals and the Huns, and the Western Empire collapsed. Vou must 
have heard the word Hun used. During the last Great War it was com- 
monly applied by the English to the Germans in order to make out that 
the Germans were very cruel and barbarous. As a matter of fact in war- 
time everybody, or almost everybody, loses his head and forgets all that 
he has learnt of civilization and good manners and behaves cruelly and 
barbarously. The Germans behaved in this way ; so did the English and 
the French. There was little to choose between them in this respect. 

The word Hun has become a terrible term of reproach. So also has the 
word Vandal. Probably these Huns and Vandals were rather coarse and 
cruel and did a lot of damage, but we must remember that all the accounts 
of them that we have got ire from their enemies the Romans, and one 
can hardly expect them to be impartial. Am how, the Goths and the 
Vandals and the Huns knocked down the Western Roman Empire like a 
house of cards. One of the reasons why they succeeded so easily was 
probably because the Roman peasantrs were so utterly miserable under 
the Empire, and were so heavily taxed and so much in debt, that the\ 
welcomed any change. Just as the poor Indian peasant todav would 
welcomg any change in his terrible povertv and misery. 

The Western Roman Empire thus collapsed. Some centimes latei it 
was to rise again in a dillerent lorm. 'I he Eastern Empnr, bourse t, 
continued, although it was hard put to it to withstand the attacks ol the- 
Huns and others. Not only did it survke these attacks, but it carried on 
century after century in spite of continuous lighting against the Ai.ibs, 
and later, against the Turks. For the ama/.mg period ot noo \rars n 
survived, till at last it fell in 14 -,g a.c.. when Constantinople was captun cl 
by the Ottoman Turks or the Qsmanlis. E\er since- then, lot mark -jo., 
years now, Constantinople, or Istanbul as they call it, has |>rrn in th* 
possession of the Turks. From there thev repeatedly mate lud into Europe 
and came right up to the- walls of Vienna. They weie drum back gra- 
dually in later centuries, and a dozen years ago, after then defeat m the 
Great War, they nearly lost Constantinople. The English were m posses- 
sion of this city and the Turkish Sultan was a puppet m their hands. Hut 
a great leader, Mustafa Kcmal Pasha, came to res* ue his people .md. aftei 
a heroic struggle, he succeeded. Today Turkey is a republic and the 
Sultan has vanished for ever. Kcmal Pasha' is the President ol the 
Republic. Constantinople, the seat of an empire- for 1 you years, first th< 
Eastern Roman and then the- Turkish, is still part of the- luikish State, 
but it is not even its capital. The Turks base preferred to keep away from 
its imperial associations and to have their c apital at Angora or Ankara , 
far away in Asia Minor. 

Wc have hurried through nearly 2000 years and followed rapidly the 
changes which came, one after another, the founding of Constantinople 
1 Kcmal Pasha died in 1930* 
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.and the transfer of the capital of the Roman Empire to the new city. But 
Constantine did another novel tiling. He turned Christian and, as he 
was the Emperor, that meant, of course, that Christianity became the 
oflicial religion ol the Empire. It must have been a strange thing, tills 
sudden change in the position of Christianity from that o ( a persecuted 
faith to an imperial religion. The ( hange did not do it much good for a 
while. DiHerent setts ol Christians started quarrelling \sith ra< h other. 
I ltimatrly iherr was a great break between two set lions the Latin 
section and the Creek. 1 lit Latin sec tion had its headquarters in Rome 
and the Bishop ol Rome was looked up to as its head late r to bee ome the 
Pope ol Rome; and the Cieek section had its headquarters in Con- 
stantinople. The Latin ( hutch spread all o\er northern and w< stern 
Europe and tame to be known as the Roman Catholic Church. '1 In* 
Creek Chuuh was known as lie Orthodox Church. After the tail ol the 
Eastern Roman Empire, Russia was the c hiet country where the Orthodox 
Church flourished. Now with Bolshevism in Russia this Church, or am 
other Church, has im official position there. 

I reler to the Eastern Roman Empire, and set this had little to do with 
Rome*. F.\ the language the\ used was (deck, not Latin. In a sense, it 

* t 1 

might almost be considered to have* bee n a < ouiiyuatiun ol Alexander s 
Creek Lmpire. It had little contact with western Europe, although for 
long it would not admit the light of western countries to be independent 
of it. And set tin East* rn Empire sou k to the word Roman and the people 
were called Roman, as if there was some magic in the word. Ami, stranger 
still, the < it y of Rome, m spi to of its tall Horn the headship ol empire, did 
not lose its prestige, and even the* barbarians who came to conquer it 
.seemed to he sitate, and treated it with deference. Such is the jxiwer of a 
great name and the power of ideas! 

Having lost the einpne, Rome Mailed carving o a new empire, but 
ol a dith lent kind. It was said that Peter, the diseqn ■ of Jesus, had come 
to Rome and become the lit si bishop there. This gave sanctity to the* place 
in the eves <»t manv Christians and added special importance to the 
bishopric of Rome. 1 lie Bishop <•! Rome was. to begin with, not unlike 
other bishops, but lie grew in* importance after the Emperor went to 
Constantinople. Then vs as no one to overshadow him then, ami, as the 
successor to the’ chair >1 Peter, he came to be regarded 4l s the chief 
of the bishops. Late r hr c ame to be called the Pope, and as vou know 
the Popes exist to tins day and are the heads ni the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

It is curious to note that one ol tin reasons for the split between the 
Roman Church and the Cheek Orthodox Church was the use of images. 
The Roman Church encouraged the worship of the images of its saints, 
and especially of Mary, the mother of Jesus, while the Orthodox Church 
objected to this strongly. 
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Rome was occupied and ruled for many generations by chiefs of the 
northern tribes. But even they often acknowledged the ovcrlordship of the 
Emperor at Constantinople. Meanwhile the power of the Bishop of Rome, 
as a religious head, grew, till he felt strong enough to defy Constantinople. 
When trouble came over the question of image- worship, the Pope decided 
to cut Rome off completely from the East. Much had happened mean- 
while of which we shall have to speak later— a new religion, Islam, had 
arisen m Arabia, and the Arabs had overrun all northern Africa and 
Spain, and were attacking the heart of Europe ; new States were being 
formed in northern and western Europe ; and the Eastern Roman Empire 
was being fiercely assailed by the Arabs. 

The Pope begged for assistance from a great leader of the Franks, a 
Germanic tribe of the north, and later, Karl or Charles, the head of the 
Franks, was crowned Emperor in Rome. I his was quite a new empire or 
State, but they called it the “ Roman Empiie ” and later, the “ Holy 
Roman Empire They could not think ot an empire without its being 
Roman, and although Charlemagne, or Charlf s the Great, as he is called, 
had little to do with Rome, he became Imperator and Casar and 
Augustus. The new Empire was supposed to be a continuation of the old 
one, but there was an r addition to its name. It had become ’* Holy It 
was holy because it was specially a Christian empire, with the Pope for its 
god-father. 

Again you see the strange power of ideas. A Frank or a German living 
in Central Europe becomes Roman Emperor! And the future history of 
this <k Holy ” Empire is stranger still. As an empire, it became a \cry 
shadowy affair. While the Eastern Roman Empiie at Constantinople 
carried on as a State, this Western one changed and \anishrd and 
appeared again from time to time. It was indeed a phantom and ghostly 
empire, continuing to exist in theory by the prestige of the Roman name 
and the Christian Church. It was an empire of the imagination with little 
of reality. Someone — I think it was Voltaire defined this “ Holy Roman 
Empire” as something wliich was neither holy, nor Roman, nor an 
empire! Just as someone else once defined the Indian Civil Service, with 
which we arc unfortunately still afllic ted m this c ountrv, as neither Indian, 
nor civil, nor a sen ice ! 

Whatever it was, this phantom Holy Roman Empire carried on in 
name at least for 1000 sears, and it was only a little over 100 years ago, 
in Napoleon’s time, that it finally ended. The end was not \ ery remarkable 
or dramatic. Indeed, few pe ople must have noticed it, as in reality it had 
not existed for a long time. But the ghost was laid at last, though not 
finally, for it rose up again in different guises as Kaisers and Tsars and 
the like. Most of these were laid to rest during the Great War which ended 
fourteen years ago. 
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THE IDEA OF THE WORLD STATE 

April 25, 1932 

•I fear I must tire you and perplex you often enough with these letters. 
Especially my last two letters about the Roman Empires must be a trial 
for you. I have gone backwards and forwards through thousands of years 
and across thousands of miles, and if I have succeeded in creating some 
confusion in your mind, the fault is entirely mine. Don’t be downhearted. 
Carry on. If you do not follow what 1 say at any place, do not trouble 
about it, but go on. These letters are not meant to teach you history, but 
just to give you glimpses of it and to awaken your curiosity. 

You must be rather tired of the Roman Empires. I confess 1 am. But 
we shall bear with them a little more toda%, and then take leave of them 
for a while. 

You know* that there is a great deal ot talk now-a-days of nationalism 
and patriotism the love of one’s country. Nearly all of us in India today 
arc intense nationalists. T his nationalism is quite a now thing in.history, 
and perhaps we may study its beginning and growth in the course of 
these letters. There was hardly any such feeling at the time of the Roman 
Empires. The Empire was supposed to be one great State ruling the world. 
There never has been an empire or State which has ruled the whole world, 
but, owing to ignorance of geography, and the great difficulty of trans- 
portation and travelling across long distances, people often thought in 
olden times that such a State did exist. Thus, in Europe and round the 
Mediterranean the Roman State even before it became an empire was 
looked up to its a kind of super-State to which ah the others w r cre sub- 
ordinate. So great w,ts its prestige that some conn, es, like Pergamum, 
the Greek State in Aria Minor, and Egypt were actually presented to the 
Roman people by their rulers. They felt that Rone was all-powerful and 
irresistible. And \rt, as I have told \ou, whether as a republic or as an 
empire, Rome ne\er ruled over much more than the Mediterranean 
countries. The “ barbarians ” ftf the north of Europe would not submit 
to it, and it did not care much about them. But whatever the extent of 
Rome’s authority might have been, it had the idea of a World-State 
behind it, and this idea was accepted bv mo^t r^oplc of the day in the 
West. It was because of this that the Roman Empires survived for so long, 
and their name and prestige were grcM even when there was no substance 
behind them. 

This idea of one great State dominating over the rest of the world was 
not peculiar to Rome. We find it in China and India in the old days. As 
you know, the Chinese State w r as often a vaster one than the Roman % 
Empire, extending right up to the Caspian Sea. The Chinese Emperor, 
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“ the son of Heaven ” as he was called, was considered by the Chinese 
as the Universal Sovereign. It is true there were tribes and people who 
gave trouble and who did not obey the Emperor. But they were the 
“ barbarians ”, just as the Romans called the north Europeans 
“ barbarians 

In the same way in India from the earliest days you find references in 
these so-called universal sovereigns — Chakravarti Rajas . Their idea of the 
world was very limited, of course. India itself was so enormous that it 
seemed the world to them, and the o\erlordship oflndia appeared to them 
to be the ovcrlordship of the world. The others outside were the “bar- 
barians ”, the mUchchhas . The mythical Bharat who has given his name 
to our country' — Bharatvarsha — is supposed by tradition to have hern 
such a chakravarti sovereign. Yudhishthira and his brothers fought, accord- 
ing to the Alahdbhdrata, for tliis world-sovereignty. The ashicamedha- the 
great horse-sacrifice — was a challenge and symbol of world-dominion. 
Ashoka probably aimed at it before, overcome by remorse, he stopped 
all fighting. Later on you will see other imperialist sovereigns of India, 
like the Guptas, who also aimed at this. 

You yvill thus see that in the old days people often thought in terms ol 
universal sovereigns anfl World-States. Long afterwards came nationalism 
and a new' kind of imperialism, and between the two they have placed 
sufficient havoc in this world. Again there is talk today of a World-State, 
not a great empire, or a universal sovereign, but a kind of World-Republic 
which would pre\cnt the exploitation of one nation or people or class by 
another. Whether or not anything like this will take plate in the neat 
future, it is difficult to say. But the world is in a bad way, and there seems 
to be no other way to get rid of its illness. 

I have referred repeatedly to the “barbarians” of northern Europe. 1 
use the word because they are referred to as such by the Romans. I hcv* 
people, like the nomads and other tribes of Central Asia, were certainly 
less civilized than their neighbours in Rome or in India. But they were 
more vigorous, as they lived an open-air life. Later they became Christians, 
and even when they conquered Rome they did not come, as a rule, as 
ruthless enemies. The modern nations ofliorthrrn Europe are descended 
from these “ barbarian ” tribes — the Goths and franks and others. 

I have not given you the names of the Roman Emperors. There were 
crowds of them and, barring a few, they were bad enough. Some were 
monsters of evil. You have no doubt heard of Nero, but there were 
many far worse than he was. One woman, lime, actually killed her 
own son, who was emperor, in order to become empress. This was in 
Constantinople. 

One Emperor of Rome stands out above the other. His name was 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. He is supposed to have been a philosopher, 
and a book of his, containing his thoughts and meditations, is well worth 
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study. To make up for Marcus Aurelius, his son, who succeeded him, was 
one of the worst villains that Rome produced. 

For the first 300 years of the Roman Empire, Rome was the centre of 
the western world. It must have been a great city, full of mighty buildings, 
and people must have come to it from all over the Empire and even 
beyond it. Numerous ships brought dainties from distant countries — rare 
foods and costly stuffs. Every year, it is said, a fleet of 120 ships went from 
an Egyptian port in the Red Sea to India. They went just in time to take 
advantage of the monsoon winds, and this helped them greatly. Usually 
they went to South India. They loaded their prec ious goods and returned, 
with the help again of the prevailing winds, to Egypt. From Egypt the 
goods were sent overland and by sea to Rome. 

Rut all this trade was largely for the benefit of the rich. Behind the 
luxury oi the tew was the misery of the manv. for over 300 years Rome 
was supreme in the West, and afterwards, when Constantinople was 
founded, it shared supremac v with it. It is curious that during this long 
period it did not produce anything great in the realm of thought, as 
ancient (itrecr did in a short time. Indeed. Roman civilisation seems to 
have been ii manv respects a pale shadow of Hellenic civilization. In one 
tiling Romans are supposed to have given a great Jead. This is law*. Even 
now law vets in the West have to learn Roman Law. as it is said to be 
the foundation of a gn at deal of law in Europe. 

The Biuish Umpire is often compared with the Roman Empire — 
usuallv 1 >\ th<* English, to their own great satisfai non. All empires are 
more or less similar. I hev fatten on the exploitation of the many. But 
there is one other strong resemblance between the Romans and the 
English people they are both singularly de void of imagination ! Smug 
and self-satisfied, and convinced that the' world w:»- made specially for 
their benefit, tin \ go through life untroubled by do, ’ f or difficulty. 


PARTHIA AM) THE SASSANIDS 

Apu! A>, 1 032 

We must leave the Roman Empire and Europe -ow for a visit to other 
parts of the vs 01 lil. We have to see what has been happening in Asia and 
to cam on the stnrv of India and of ( huia. Otlu r < ount’ *es now appear 
on the hon/on of known lustorv, and we shall have to sav something 
alxnit them also Indeed, as we proceed there will he so much to be said 
about so manv places that I am likelv to give up the job in despair. 

In one of m\ letters I referred to .1 great defeat of the armies of the 
Roman Republic at the battle of Carrier in Parthia. I did not stop to 
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explain about the Parthians and how they had managed to establish a 
State where Persia and Mesopotamia are now. You will remember that 
after Alexander his general Scleucus and his descendants ruled an empire 
extending from India to Asia Minor in the west. For about 300 years they 
flourished, till they were driven away by another of the Central Asian 
tribes, called the Parthians. It was these Parthians in Persia or Parthla, 
as it was called, that defeated the Romans during the last days of the 
Republic, and the Empire that came later never succeeded in defeating 
them utterly. For two and a half centuries they ruled Parthia, till an 
internal revolution drove them out. The Persians themselves rose against 
their alien rulers and put in their place one of their own race and religion. 
This was Ardeshir I and his dynasty is called the Sassanid dynasty. 
Ardeshir was an ardent supporter of Zoroastrianism, which you will 
remember is the religion of the Parsis, and he was not very tolerant of 
other religions. Between the Sassanids and the Roman Empire there w'as 
almost constant war. They even succeeded in capturing one of the Roman 
Emperors. On several occasions the Persian armies almost reached Con- 
stantinople; once they conquered Egypt. The Sassunid Empire is chiefly 
notably for its religious zeal in favour of Zoroastrianism. When Islam 
came in the seventh century it put an end both to the Sassanid Empire 
and the official religion. Many Zoroastrians preferred to leave their 
country' because of this change and for fear of persecution, and they came 
to India, which welcomed them as she has welcomed all others who have 
come to her seeking refuge. The Parsis in India today are the descendants 
of these Zoroastrians. 

It is curious and rather wonderful to compare other countries with 
India in the matter of treatment # of different religions. In most places, 
and especially in Europe, you will find, in the past, intolerance and 
persecution of all who do not profess the official faith. There was compul- 
sion almost everywhere. You will read about the- terrible Inquisition in 
Europe, and of the burning of so-called witches. But in India, in olden 
times there was almost full tolerance. The slight conflict between Hindu- 
ism and Buddhism was nothing compared to the violent conflicts of 
religious sects in the West. It is well to 'remember this, for, unhappily, 
we have had religious and communal troubles rr< cntly, and some people, 
ignorant of history, imagine that this has been India’s fate right through 
the ages. This is wholly wrong. Such troubles are largely of recent 
growth. You will find that after Islam began, for many hundred years 
Musalmans lived in all parts of India in perfect peace with their neigh- 
bours. They were welcomed when they came as traders and encouraged 
to settle down. But I am anticipating. 

So India welcomed the Zoroastrians, just as a few hundred yean before, 
she had also welcomed many Jews who fled from Rome in the first century 
after Christ on account of persecution. 
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During the period of Sassanid rule in Persia, a little desert State 
flourished in Palmyra in Syria, and it had its brief day of glory. Palmyra 
was a trading market in the middle of the Syrian desert. Great ruins, to 
be seen even today, tell us of its mighty buildings. At one time the ruler 
of the State was a woman named Zenobia. But she was defeated by the 
Romans and they were unchivalrous enough to take her in chains to 
Rome. 

Syria was a pleasant land at the beginning of the Christian era. The 
New Testament tells us something about it. There were great towns and 
a dense population, in spite of rnixgov ernment and tyranny; there were 
large canals and an extensive trade. But continuous fighting and misrule 
reduced it in 600 years almost to a wilderness -the great towns were 
deserted and the* old buildings were in ruins. 

Ii you fly bv aeroplane from India to Europe, \ou will pass over these 
ruins of Palmyra and Baalhak. You will see where Babylon was, and many 
another place famous in history, and now no more. 


SOI 'Til INDIA COLONT/LS 


April 28, 1932 

Wr have wandend lar. Let us now return to India again and try to 
find out what our forbears in this country were doing. You will remember 
the lx»rderl.tnd empire of the Kushans the great Buddhist State com- 
prising the whole of not them India and a good bit of Central Asia -with 
itseapital.it Pm ushapnra or Peshawar. You will e<o perhaps remember 
that about this period in the south of India the • was a great State 
stretching from sea to sea the Andhra State. Lor about 300 years the 
Kushans and the Andhias flourished. About t^e middle of the third 
centur\ aftrt Christ these* two empires ceased to be, and for a period 
India had a number of small State's. Within 100 years, howexcr, another 
Chandragupta arose in Patahputia and started a period of aggressive 
Hindu imperialism. Brt before* we go on to the Guptas, as they are called, 
wc might have a lexik .it the beginnings of great enterprises in the south, 
which were to carry Indian art and culture to d* * int islands ol the East. 

You know well the* shape of India, as she lies between the Himalayas 
and the two seas. The north is far removed irom the sta. Its main pre- 
occupation in the past Ills been the land frontier, over which enemies 
and invaders used to come. But cast and west and south w r c have a 
tremendous sea-coast, and India narrows down till the cast meets the 
west at Kanya Kum.iri or Cape Comorin. All these people living near 
the sea were naturally interested in it, and one would expect many of 
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them to be seafaring folk. I have told you already of the great trade which 
South India had from the remotest times with the West. It is not surpris- 
ing therefore to find that from early times shipbuilding existed in India 
and people crossed the seas in search of trade, or may be adventure. 
Vijaya is supposed to have gone from India and conquered Ceylon about 
the time Gautama the Buddha lived here. In the Ajanta caves, I think 
there is a representation of Vijaya crossing to Ceylon, with horses and 
elephants being carried across in ships. Vijaya gave the name Sinhala to 
the Island- “ Sinhala Dwerp Sinhala is derived from Sinha , a lion, 
and there is an old story about a lion, current in Ceylon, which I have 
forgotten. I suppose the word Ceylon is derived from Sinhala. 

The little crossing from South India to Crvlon was, of course, no great 
feat. But we have plenty of evidence of shipbuilding and people going 
across the seas from the many Indian ports which dotted the coastline 
from Bengal to Gujrat. Chanakva. the great Minister of Chandragupta 
Maurya, tells us something about the na\ v in his ATthashdstia y about which 
I wrote to you from Naini. Megastlienrs, the Creek ambassador at 
Chandragupia’s Court, also mentions it. Thus it appears that even at the 
Iwginniug > f the Maury an period shipbuilding was a flourishing industry 
in India. And ships are obviously meant to be used, So quite a considerable 
number of people must have < rnsced the seas in them. It is strange and 
interesting to think of this, and then to think of some of our people even 
today who are afraid of < rowing the seas and think it against their religion 
to do so. We cannot call these people relics of the past. for. as you see, 
the past was mu< h more sensible. Fortunately* su< h extraordinary notions 
have largely disappeared now. and there are lew people who are 
influenced b\ them. 

1 he smith Manually looked more to the sea than .be north. Most of the 
foreign trade was with the south, and l amil poem re lull of references 
to '* \a\ana ” wines and vases and lamps. 4i Yavana " was chieflv used 
for Creeks, but p«thaps vaguelv for all foreigner . The Andhra coins of 
the se< ond and thud cent 11 r it s bear tin* dc\ n e of a large two-masted ship, 
which shows hc.u ’ 1 1 \ much interested the old \ndhr.is must have been 
ui shipbuilding md Mu-ii.ulr. 

It was the smith, th'oimr. which took the lead in a great * nterprisc 
which irsulted 111 esfabhsliing Indian colonies all over the nitiuls in the 
Fast. I hese colonizing e\t iirsmns ’started in tin’ C ~.t century alter Christ 
and they fontunud l*.r hundreds of \c.us. \11 over Malay and Java and 
Sumatra and Cambodia and Borneo 'hev went, and ' .ablished them- 
selves and took Indian 1 ultuie and lmnan ait with them. In Burma and 
Siam and ludo-China there were large Indian colonies. Many even of 
the names they gave to tlieir new towns and settlements were borrowed 
from India Avodhva. Hastinapur, Taxila, Gandhara. Strange how 
history’ repe ats itself! 1 he Anglo-Saxon colonists who went to America 
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did likewise, and in the United States today the names of old English 
cities are repeated. 

No doubt these Indian colonists misbehaved wherever they went, as all 
such colonists do. They must have exploited the people of the islands and 
lorded it over them. But after a while the colonists and the old inhabitants 
must have intermixed, for it was diflicult to keep up regular contaets with 
India. Hindu States and empires were established in these eastern islands, 
and then Buddhist rulers came, and between the Hindu and the Buddhist 
there was a tussle for mastery. It is a long and fascinating story- - 
the history of Further or Greater India, as it is called. Mighty ruins 
still tell us of the great buildings and temples that adorned these 
Indian settlements. There were great cities, built by Indian builders 
and craftsmen— Kamboja, Sri Vijaya, Angkor the Magnificent, 
Madjapahit. 

For nearly 1400 years these Hindu and Buddhist States lasted in these 
islands, contending against each other for mastery, changing hands, and 
occasionally destroying each other. In the fifteenth century the Muslims 
finally obtained control, and soon after came the Portuguese and the 
Spaniai^ts, the Dutch and the English, and last of all the Americans. The 
Chinese, of course, had always been close neighbours, sometimes inter- 
fering and conquering ; oftencr living as friends and exchanging gifts , 
and all the time influencing them with their great culture ami 
civilization. 

These Hindu colonies of the East have many things to interest 11s. The 
most striking feature is that the colonization was evidently organized bv 
one of the principal governments of the day in southern India. At first 
many individual explorers must have gone ; then later as trade developed 
families and groups of people must have gone on their own account. It is 
said that the early settlers were from Kalinga ; Orissa and the eastern 
coast. Perhaps some people went from Bengal also. There is also a tradi- 
tion that some people from Gujrat, pushed out from their own homelands, 
went to these islands. But these are conjectures. The principal stream of 
colonists went from the Pallava country the southern portion of the 
Tamil land, where a great Pallava dynasty was ruling. And it was this 
Pallava government that seems to have organized this colonization o! 
Malaysia. Perhaps there was pressure of population owing to people 
pushing down from northern India. Whatever the reason may have been, 
settlements in widely scattered places, far from India, were deliberate! v 
planned and colonies were started in these places almost simultaneously. 
These settlements were in Indo-China, Malay Peninsula, Borneo, 
Sumatra, Java and in other places. All these were Pallava colonies bear- 
ing Indian names. In Indo-China the settlement was called Kamboja 
(the present Kambodia), a name which came all the way from a Kamboja 
in the Kabul Valley in Gandhara. 
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For 400 or 500 years these settlements remained Hindu in religion ; 
then gradually Buddhism spread all over. Much later came Islam and 
spread in part of Malaysia, part remaining Buddhist. 

Empires and kingdoms came and went in Malaysia. But the real result 
of these colonizing enterprises of southern India was to introduce Indo- 
Aryan civilization in this part of the world, and to a certain extent the 
people of Malaysia today are the children of the same civilization as 
we are. They have had othe r influences also, notably the Chinese, and 
it is intere sting to observe the mixture of these two powerful influences — 
the Indian and the Chinese — on the different countries of Malaysia. 
Some have been more Indianized ; in others the Chinese element is more 
in evidence. On the mainland, in Burma, Siam and Indo-China, the 
Chinese influence is predominant but not in Malay. In the islands, 
Java, Sumatra and others, Indian influent e is more obvious, with a recent 
covering of Islam. 

But there was no < onflict between the Indian and the Chinese influences. 
They were very dissimilar, and yet they could work on parallel lines 
without difficulty. In religion, ot course, India was the fountain-head, 
whether h * a? Hinduism or Buddhism. Even China owed her rejigion to 
India. In art also Indian influence was supreme in Malaysia. Even in 
Indo-China, vs here Chinese influence was great, the architecture was 
wholly Indian. China influenced these continental countries more in 
regard to their methods of government and their general philosophy of 
life. So that today the people of Indo-China and Burma and Siam seem 
to be nearer akin to the Chinese than to the Indian. Of course, racially 
they ha\e more of Mongolian blood in them, and this makes them 
resemble, to some extent, the Chinese. 

In Borolnulur in Java are to be seen now the remains of great Buddhist 
temples built bv Indian artisans. The whole storv * * the Buddha's life is 
carved on the walls of these buildings, and they are a unique monument 
not onlv to the Buddha, but to the Indian art of f hat day. 

Indian influence went farther still. It reached the Philippines and even 
Formosa, which v < re both part, for a time, of the Hindu Sri Yijaya 
kingdom of Sumatra. Long afterwards the Philippines were ruled by the 
Spaniards, and now they are under American control. Manila is the 
capital < itv of the Phihppir.es. A new legislative building v*>as put up 
there some time ago and on its facade four ir ( *s have been carved 
representing the sources of Philippine culture. These figures are Manu, 
the great law-giver of ancient India, I no-Tse, the philosopher of China; 
and two figures representing Anglo-Saxon law and justice, and Spain. 
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HINDI 1 IMPERIALISM UNDER THE GUPTAS 


April 29, 1932 

While men from South India were crossing the high seas and rounding 
settlements and towns in distant places, in the north of India there was 
a strange ferment. The Kushan Empire had lost its strength and greatness 
and was becoming smaller and shrinking away. All over the north there 
were small States, often ruled by the descendants of the Sakas or Scythians 
or Turkis, who had come to India over the north-western frontier. I have 
told you that these people were Buddhists and that they came to India 
not as enemies to raid but to settle down here. They were pushed in- 
exorably from behind by other tribes in Central Asia, who in their turn 
were often pushed away by the Chinese kingdom. On coining to India 
these people largely adopted Indo-Aryan customs and traditions. They 
looked upon India as the parent country for religion and culture and 
civilization. The Kushans themselves had followed Indo-Aryan traditions 
to a large extent. This was indeed the reason whv they managed to stay 
in India and rule overjarge parts of it lor such a long time. 1 hey tried 
to behave as Indo-Aryans, and w anted the people of the country to lorgrt 
that they were aliens. They succeeded in some measure, but not quite, 
for among the Kshattiiya* especially the feeling rankled that aliens were 
ruling over them. They chafed under this foreign rule, and vo the ferment 
grew' and people’s minds were troubled. Ultimately thrv disaffected 
people found a capable leader, and under his bannei they started a “ holy 
war ”, as it is called, to tree Arya\arta. 

This leader was named Chandragupta. Do not mix him up with the 
other Chandragupta, the grandfather of Ashoka. This man had nothing 
to do with the Maur\ an dynasty. It so happened that he was a pett\ Raja 
of Pataliputra, but the descendants of Ashoka had retired into obscurity 
by then. You must remember that we are now in the beginning of the 
fourth century after Christ that is, about 308 . This was 534 years 

after Ashoka’s death. # 

Chandragupta was ambitious and capable. He set mu to win over the 
other Aryan chiefs in the north and to form a kind of federation with 
them. He married Kumara I)e\i of the famous and powerful I.i< h< hhavi 
clan, and thus secured the support of this (lan. Having prepared his 
ground carefully, Chandragupta proclaimed his 44 holv war ” against all 
foreign rulers in India. I he A shattriytis and the Arvan aristoc ra< y, deprived 
of their power and positions by the aliens, wen* at the bac k of this war. 
After a dozen years of fighting, Chandragupta managed to gain control 
ot a part of northern India, inrluding what are now* known as the United 
Provinces. He then crowned himself King of kings. 
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Thus began what is known as the Gupta dynasty. It lasted for about 
200 years, till the Huns came to trouble it. It was a period of somewhat 
aggressive Hinduism and nationalism. The foreign rulers —the Turkis and 
Partisans and other non-Aryans - were rooted out and forcibly removed. 
We thus find racial antagonism at work. The Indo-Aryan artistocrat was 
proud of his race and looked down upon these barbarians and mlechchhas . 
Indo-Aryan States and rulers who were conquered by the Guptas were 
dealt with leniently. But these was no leniency (or the non-Aryans. 

Chandiagupta’s son, Samudragupta, was an even more aggressive 
lighter than his lather. He was a great general, and when he became 
Emperor he < allied on victorious campaigns all over the country, and 
even in the south. He extended the Gupta Empire till it spread over a 
great part of India. But in the south his suzerainty was nominal. In the 
north the Kushans were pushed back across the Indus river. 

Samudragupta's son, Ghandragupta II, was also a warrior king, and 
he conquered Kathiawad and (iujr.it, which had been under the rule of 
a Saka or l uiki dv nasty for .1 long time. He took the* name of Yikrama- 
ditva, and by tins he is usually known. But this name, like that of Caesar, 
brcanv* ih tide ot m mv rub rs, and is therefore rather confusing. 

Do you remember seeing an enormous iron , pillar near the Qutub 
Minar in Delhi/ 1 his pillar is said to have been built bv Yikramaditya 
as .1 kind ol Victory Pillar. It is a fine piece of work, and on the top is a 
lotus flower, a svmbol of empire. 

1 he Gupta period was the* period of Hindu imperialism in India. There 
was a gie.u revival ol old Aryan cultuic and Sanskrit learning. The 
Hellenistic, 01 Greek, and Mongolian elements in Indian life and culture, 
which had been brought by the Greeks, Kushans and others, were not 
encouraged, ai.d \w 1 < in fact deliberated supers • '\ by laving stress on 
the Indo-Aiv.m ti. editions Sanskrit was the olheia ' ourt language. But 
even in tin w d.i\s Sanskrit was not the common language of the people. 

I he spoken language was a form of Prakrit, wh’rh was nearlv allied to 
Sanskrit. But even though Sanskrit was riot the vernacular of the time, 
it was liwng < mm di 1 h< 1 \>,b a great flowering of Sanskrit poetrv and 

drama and of Indo-Arvan ait! In the historv of Sanskrit literature this 
period is p< r haps t he » i« lust alter the gre.it davs '• hich gave the I (das 
aiul the l, pus. Kalidasa, that wonderful writer, belonged l* t his period. 
Vikrarnachtv a is said to have had a brilliant ( where* he assembled 

the greatest writers and artists ol the dav. Have* \ou not heard of the 
Nine Jewels nl his ( emit the* Xaiair * <;? Kalidasa is u.»id to have born 
one ol these nitir. 

Samudragupta e hanged the capital of his empire from Pataliputra to 
Ayodhva IVrhaps lie felt that Avodhva offered a more suitable back- 
ground for his aggressive Indo-Arvan outlook — with its storv of Ranu- 
chandra immortalized in Valmiki's epic. 
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The Gupta revival of Aryanism and Hinduism was naturally not very 
favourably inclined towards Buddhism. This was partly because this 
movement was aristocratic, with the Kshattriya chiefs backing it, and 
Buddhism had more of democracy in it; partly because the Mahayana 
form of Buddhism was closely associated with the Kushans and other 
alien rulers of northern India. But there seems to have been no persecu- 
tion of Buddhism. Buddhist monasteries continued and were still great 
educational institutions. The Guptas had friendly relations with the rulers 
of Ceylon, where Buddhism flourished. Meghavarna, the King of Ceylon, 
sent costly gifts to Samudragupta and founded a monastery at Gaya tor 
Sinhalese students. 

But Buddhism declined in India. This decline was due, as I have told 
you previously, not so much to outside pressure on the part of the 
Brahmans or the Government of the das , as to the power ot Hinduism to 
absorb it gradually. 

It was about this time that one of the famous travellers from China 
visited India — not Hiuen Tsang, about whom I have told you, but 
Fa-Hien. He came as a Buddhist in search of Buddhist sacred books. Hr 
tells us # that the people of Magadha were happ\ and prosperous; that 
justice w'as mildly administered ; and that there was no death penalty. 
Gaya was waste and desolate ; Kapilavastu had become a jungle ; but at 
Patahputra people were “ rich, prosperous and virtuous There were 
many rich and magnificent Buddhist monasteries. Along the main roads 
there were dharmashalas, where travellers could stay and were supplied 
with food at public expense. In the great cities there were free hospitals. 

After wandering about India, Fa-Hien went to Cevlon, and spent two 
years there. But a companion of his, Tao-Ching, liked India greatly, and 
was so much impressed by the piety of the Buddhist monks that he decided 
to remain here. Fa-Hien returned by sea from Ceylon to China, and alter 
many adventures and many years’ absence, he reac bed home. 

Chandragupta the Second, or Vikramaditya, ruled for alxmt twenty - 
three years. After him came his son, Kumaragupta, who had a long reign 
of forty years. The next was Skandagupta, who succeeded in 4^3 \.( . 
He had to face a new terror, which ultimately broke the back of the great 
Gupta Empire. But of this I shall tell you in my next letter. 

Some of the finest frescoes of Ajanta, as well as the halls and chapel, 
are examples of Gupta art. When you see them you will realize how 
wonderful they are. Unfortunately the frescoes are slowly disappearing, 
as they cannot stand exposure for long. 

What was happening in other parts of the world when the Guptas held 
sway in India? Chandragupta the First w r as the contemporary of Con- 
stantine the Great, the Roman Emperor who founded Constantinople. 
During the times of the later Guptas, the Roman Empire split up into the 
Eastern and Western, and the Western was ultimately overthrown by the 
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northern “ barbarian ” tribes. Thus, just about the time when the 
Roman Empire was weakening, India had a vfry powerful State with 
great generals and mighty armies. Samudragupta is sometimes spoken 
of as the “ Indian Napoleon ”, but, ambitious as he was, he did not 
look beyond the frontiers of India for his conquests. 

'The Gupta period was one of aggressive imperialism and conquest and 
victory. But there are many such imperialistic periods in the history of 
every country, and they have little importance in the long run. What 
makes the Gupta times stand out, however, and worthy of being remem- 
bered with some pride in India, is the wonderful renaissance of art and 
literature which they witnessed. 
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THE HUNS COME TO INDIA 


May 4, 1932 

The n«\ terror which descended on India across the northwestern 
mountains was the Hun terror. I said somethin; about the Huns in a 
previous letter when we were discussing the Roman Empire. In Europe 
their greatest leader was Attila, who lor many years terrorized over both 
Rome and Constantinople. Allied to these tribes were the Huns — called 
the White Huns who came to India about the same time. They were 
also nomads from Central Asia. For a long time past they had been 
hovering along the Indian frontier and giving a lot of trouble to all 
concerned there. As their numbers grew, and perhaps because they were 
pushed from behind bv other tribes, they undertook a regular invasion. 

Skandagupta, fifth of the Gupta line, had to fa. this Hun invasion. 
He defeated them and hurled them back: but a dozen years later they 
came again. Gradual!) the\ spread o\er Gandha’-a and the greater part 
of northern India. They tortined the Buddhists and committed all manner 
of frightfulness. 

There must have been continuous warfare against them, but the 
Guptas could not drive them away. Fresh waves of Huns came and spread 
over Central India, and their c hief, Toroman, installed himself as king. 
He w t ;is bad enough, but after him c ame his son. Mihiragula, who was an 
unmitigated savage and fiendishly cruel. Kalhana in his history of 
Kashmir the Ktljatarangim tells us th «t one of Mihiraguia’ s amusements 
was to have elephants thrown over great precipices into the valley below. 
His atrocities roused up Aryavarta at length, and the Aryas under 
Baladitva of the Gupta line and Yashodharman, a ruler of Central India, 
defeated the Huns and made Mihiragula a prisoner. But, unlike the Huns, 
Baladitya was chivalrous, and hr spared Mihiragula and told him to go 
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away outside the country. Mihiragula took refuge in Kashmir and later 
treacherously attacked Baladitya, who had treated him so generously. 

Soon, however, the Hun power weakened in India. But many of the 
descendants of the Huns remained and gradually got mixed up with the 
Aryan population. It is possible that some of our Rajput clans of Central 
India and Rajputana have a trace of this White Hun blood. 

The Huns ruled northern India for a very short time -less than fifty 
years. Afterwards they settled down peacefully But the Hun wars and 
their frightfulness made a great impression on the Indian Aryans. Hun 
methods of life and government were \erv diflercnt from those of the 
Aryans. The Aryans were still in a large measure a freedom-loving race. 
Even their kings had to bow down to the popular will, and their village 
assemblies had great power. But the coming of the Huns and their settling 
down and mixing with the Indian people marie some difference to thi*se 
Aryan standards and lowered them. 

Baladitya, who was the last of the great Guptas, died in ", \ <\ It is 

interesting to note that this ruler of a t\ picul Hindu line was himself 
attracted towards Buddhism and that his guru was a Buddhist monk. The 
Gupta period is specially known for its revival ot Krishnu-worship, but 
even so there appears ta have been no marked < onfli< t with Buddhism. 

Again wc find, after the 200 \ ears of Gupta rule, main States rising up 
in the north, independent of anv central authority. In the south of India, 
however, a great State now develops. A ruler ot the name ni Pulakesin, 
who claimed descent from Ramachandra, established an empire in the 
south, known as the Chalukvan Empire. These southern people must 
have been closely connected with the Indian colonies m the eastern 
islands, and there must have been 'constant traffic between these islands 
and India. We also learn that Indian ships frequrnth < anted mere handise 
to Persia. The Chalukvan kingdom exchanged ambassadors with the 
Sassanids in Persia, especially with one of their gre at tillers, Khusrau II. 
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INDIA’S CONTROL OF FOREIGN MARKETS 


May 1932 

Right through this old peri h 1 of historv whic h we are < onsidering, foi 
more than 1000 \ears, we find Indian trade flourishing lx>ih in the west 
in Europe and western Asia, and in the east right up to China. Why was 
this so? Not merely because the Indians in those class were good sailors 
and good merchants, which they certainly werr; and not merely because 
of their skill in handicrafts, great as was this skill. All this hriped* But 
one of the chief reasons for the control of distant markets by India seems 
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lo have been her progress in chemistry, especially in dyeing. The Indians 
of those days seem to have discovered special mrtjiods for the preparation 
of fast dyes for cloth. They also knew a special method of preparing the 
indigo dye from the plant. You will notice that the very name “ indigo ” 
comes from India. It is also probable that the old Indians knew how to 
temper steel well, andlhus to make fine steel weapons. You may remember 
iny telling you that in the old Persian stories of Alexander's invasion, 
whenever a good sword or dagger is mentioned it is stand that it was 
from India. 

Because India could make these dyes and other articles b< ttrr than the 
other countries, it was natural that she should command the markets. 
The person or the country having a better tool, or a better or cheaper 
method of making any article, is bound, in the long run, to drive out 
another person or country which has not cot as good a tool or as good a 
method. And this is the reason why Europe has gone ahead of Asia during 
the last '200 jears. Ne w discoveries and inventions gave Europe new and 
powerful tools and new methods of manufacture. With the help of these 
she captured the markets of the world and became rich and powerful. 
There other causes, too, width helped her. But for the moment I 

would like sou to consider how important a things too! is. Man, a great 
man once said, is a tool-making animal. And man’s history, from the 
earliest davs to the present, is a history of incur and more efficient tools — 
from the early stone arrows and hammers of the Stone Age to the railway 
and steam-engine and the enormous machines of today. Indeed, almost 
everything we do requires a tool. Where would we be without tools? 

A tool is a good tiling; it helps to lighten work. But of course a tool 
may be misused. A saw is a us< ful tool, but a child may hurt itself with it. 
A knife is one* of the most use ful things you can b «\*\ Even* scout must 
have it. And vrt a foolish person may kill anothci ith the knife. It is 
not the fault of the poor knife. 1 hr fault lies with the person misusing the 
tool. 

In the same wav modern machinerv. good in itself, has been and is 
being misused in manv wavs. Instead of lightening the burden of work 
on the masse s, it has often made their lot even worse than b» fore. Instead 
of bringing happiness and comfort to millions of people, as it should, it 
has brought miserv to mans ; and it has placed so much power in the 
hands of governments that thrv can slaughter n ;,,; ms in their wars. 

But the fault lies not m machinerv, but in the misuse of it. If the big 
machinerv weir controlled not bv responsible person* who want to 
make money lor themselves out of it. but on behalf of and for the good 
of the people generallv, there would be a tremendous difference. 

So in those davs, unlike todav, India was ahead of the world in her 
methods of manufacture. And so Indian cloth and Indian dyes and other 
articles went to far countries and were eagerly sought after. To India this 
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trade brought wealth. Besides this trade, South India supphrd pepper 
an( j other spices. These spices also came from the eastern islands and 
paid via India to the West. Pepper was greatly valued in Rome and the 
West and it is said that Marie, a chief of the Cloths who captured Rome 
in 410 a.c. took 3000 lb. of pepper from there. All this pepper must ha ve 
come from or via India. 
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THE UPS AND DOWNS OF COUNTRIES AND 
CIVILIZATIONS 


May 6, 1932 

We have kept awav from China for a long time now. Let us go to it 
again and carry on our tale, and see what vyas happening to it when 
Rome was falling in the West, and India was having a national revival 
under the Guptas. The rise or fall of Koine affected China very little. 
They were too far removed from each other. Hut I have already told you 
that the driving back^of the Central Asian tribes by the Chinese State 
sometimes had disastrous consequences lor Europe and India. These 
tribes, or others whom they pushed, went west and south. 'I hey upset 
kingdoms and States and created confusion. Many settled down in eastern 
Europe and in India. 

There were, of course, direct contacts between Rome and China, and 
embassies were exchanged. The earliest of such embassies mentioned in 
the Chinese books is said to have* come from the Emperor An-Tun of 
Rome in 166 a.c:. This An-Tun is no other than Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, whom I mentioned in one of mv letters to you. 

The fall of Rome in Europe was a mighty tiling. It was not merely the 
fall of a citv or the fall of an empire. In a way the Roman Empire 
continued at Constantinople for long afterwards, and the ghost of the 
Empire hovered all over Europe for 1400 years or so. But the fall of 
Rome was the end of a great period. It was the end of the ancient world 
of Greece and Rome. A new world, a new culture and civilization wtfc 
rising in the West on the ruins of Rome. Wr are misled by words and 
phrases, and because we find the same words used, wr are apt to think 
that they mean the same thing. After Rome fell, western Europe continued 
to talk in the language of Rome, but behind that language were different 
ideas and different meanings. People say that the countries of Europe 
today are the children of Greece and Rome. And this is true to some 
extent, but. still it is a misleading statement. For the countries of Europe 
represent something quite different from what Greece and Rome stood 
for. The old world of Rome and Greece collapsed almost completely. The 
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civilization that had been built up in 1000 years or more ran to seed and 
decayed. It was then that the semi-civilized, half-barbarous countries of 
western Europe appear on the page of history and build up slowly a new 
culture and civilization. They learned much from Rome; they borrowed 
from the old world. But the process of learning was difficult and laborious. 
For hundreds of years culture and civilization seemed to have gone to 
sleep in Europe. There was the darkness of ignorance and bigotry. These 
centuries have therefore been called the Dark Ages. 

Why was this so/ Why should the world go back; and why should 
the knowledge a< cumulated through hundreds of years of labour dis- 
appear, or be forgotten/ I hrse are big questions, which trouble the wisest 
of us. I shall not attempt to answer them. Is it not strange that India, 
which was gieat in thought and action, diould tail so miserably and for 
long periods should n main a slave country? Or China, with her splendid 
past, he a prrv to interminable lighting/ Perhaps the knowledge and the 
wisdom of the ages, which man has gatheied together bit bv bit. do not 
disappear. But somehow our eves (lose and we cannot s ec at times. The 
window* is shut and there js darkness. But outside and all around i< the 
light, and d w e k« e p <»ui eves or out w inflows shut. it dors not rn«^tn that 
the light has disappe at < d. 

Some peo])Ie sa\ that t i » < Dark Ages in Luiopewrn due to Christianity 

not tin* religion of Jesus, but the ofin ial ( hristiamtv which flourished 
111 the West .dti 1 Constantine, tin Roman Empeioi. adopted it. Indeed, 
these people sav that the adoption oi ( hristiamtv by Constantine* in the 
fourth imiMiiv maugmatrd a millennium" th.it is. 1000 vears “in 
whu It r« ason w.is . n< hamed. thought was enslaved, and knowledge made 
no progps^ Not 011K did it bring perse* ution and bigotry and intoler- 
ance, but it mad* it difficult for people to make progress in science and in 
most oth* i wavs 'sacred books often bn nme obstac s to progress. Thev 
tell what the woild uas ]ik<* at the* time* that thev were' written; they 
ted! us the id. o ot that period, and its customs. No one dare challenge 
those* idea. • >1 tln>>. customs because* thev are' written in a “sacred" 
Ixxik. So. aithom/h the* world m.iv change treinrndoush , we are not 
allowed to < h.inge our ideas And customs to fit in with the changed 
conditions 1 he fesult is that we become misfits, and of course there is 
trouble. 

Some peopl* tin 1 clear accuse* Christianity of b.o mg brought this period 
of darkmsv ovu Euiope. Others tell us that n was Christianity and 
Christian monks and priests who kept die lamp of learning alight during 
the Dark Age s. 1 hev kept up art and painting, and valuable books were 
rarcfullv preserved and copied by them. 

Thus do people argue. Perhaps both are right. But it w ould be ridiculous 
to say that Christianity is responsible for all the evils that followed the fall 
of Rome. Indeed, Rome fell because of these evils. 
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I have wandered far. What I wanted to point out to you was that while 
in Europe there was a sudden social collapse and a sudden change there 
was no such sudden change in China or even in India. In Europe we see 
the end of a civilization and the early beginnings of another which was 
to develop slowly into what it is today. In China we see the same high 
degree of culture and civilization continuing without any such break. 
There arc ups and downs. Good periods and bad kings and emperors 
come and go, and dynasties change. But the cultural inheritance does 
not break. Even when China splits up into several States and there is 
mutual conflict, art and literature flourish, lovely paintings are made, and 
beautiful vases and line buildings. .Printing comes into use, and tea- 
drinking comes into fashion and ts celebrated in poetry. There is a 
continuing grace and artistry in China which can tome alone (ram a high 
civilization. 

So also in India. There is no sudden break, as m Rome. Certainly theic 
are bad times and good. Periods of fine literary and artistic production, 
and periods of destruction and decay. But civilization continues, alter a 
fashion. It spreads from India to the otlu r countries of the East. It 
absorbs^and teaches even the barbarians who tome to plunder. 

Do not think that I jm trying to praise India or China at the exjM-nv 
of the West. There is nothing to shout about in the condition ol India 
or China today, and even the blind tan s< <• that, with all their past 
greatness, they have sunk low in the scale of nations. 11 there was no 
sudden break with their past vulture, this do* s n>>t mean that there has 
been no change for the worse. If we were up and wr are down, obviouslv 
we have come down in the world. We may feel pleased at the continuitv 
of our civilization, but that is small comfort when that civilization itself 
has run to seed. Perhaps it might have been better for us if wr had had 
sudden breaks with the past. This might have shaken us up and given 
new life and vitality. It may be that the events that are happening in 
India and the world today are giving this impetus to our old countrv 
and filling her with youth and new life again. 

The strength and perseverance ol India in the past seem to have lam 
in her widespread system ol village republics 01 self-governing panchdyaU 
There were no big landlords and no big zamtnda m. su< h as wr have todav. 
Land belonged to the village community or panthhat or to the peasants 
who worked on it. And these panihdydts had a great deal of power and 
authority. They were elected by the village folk, and thus therr was a 
basis of democracy in this system. Kings came and went, or quarrelled 
with each other, but they did not touch or interfere with this village 
system or venture to take away f rom the liberties of the panchdyats. And so 
while empires changed, the social fabric which was based on the village 
system continued without great change. We are apt to be misled by the 
accounts of invasions and fighting and change of rulers into thinking that 
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the whole population was affected by them. Of course, populations were 
sometimes affected, especially in the north of India, but on the whole it 
may be said that they worried little and carried on in spite of changes at 
the top. 

Another factor that strengthened the social system in India for a long 
time was the caste system as it originally existed. Caste then was not so 
rigid as it became later ; nor did it depend on birth alone. It held Indian 
life together for thousands of years, and it could only do so, not by prevent- 
ing change or growth, but by allowing this to take place. The old Indian 
outlook in religion and life was always one of tolerance and experiment 
and change. That gave it strength. Gradually, however, repeated invasions 
and other troubles made c aste rigid, and with it the whole Indian outlook 
became more rigid and unyielding. This process went on till the Indian 
people were reduced to their present miserable condition, and caste 
became the enemy of e very kind of progress. Instead of holding together 
the social structure, it splits it up into hundreds of divisions and makes 
us weak and turns brother against brother. 

Thus caste helped in the past in strengthening India’s social system. 
But even v« had the seeds of dec ay in it. It was based on perpetuating 
inequality and injustice, and any such attempt w^s bound to fail in the 
end. No sound and stable soc iety < an be built up on the basis of inequality 
and injustice, or on the exploitation of one class or group by another. 
Because today there is still this unfair e xploitation, we see so muc h trouble 
and unhappiness all over the world. But everywhere people have come to 
realize this and are working hard to get rid of it. 

As in India, so also in China, the strength ol the social system lay in 
the v illages, and the hundreds of thousands of peasants who owned and 
tilled the land. 1 here also were no big zamindars. Religion was never per- 
mitted to dogmatize or to become intolerant. Of 1 1 the people in the 
world, perhaps the Chinese have been and still are die least bigoted in 
the matter of religion. 

Again, you will remember that both in India and China there was no 
such labour slavers as in Greece or Rome, or earlier still in Egypt. There 
were some domestic servants who were slaves, but they made little 
difference to the social system. This system would have gone on in the 
same way without them. No? so in ancient Greece or Rome, where the 
large numbers of slave .s were an essential part of t^e sy stem, and the real 
burden of all work lay on them. And in Egypt, w'hrrc would the great 
Pyramids have been but lor this slave labour? 

I began this letter with China and a intended to carry on her story. 
But I have drifted to other subjects, not an unusual thing for me ! Perhaps 
next time we may stick to China. 
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CHINA FLOURISHES UNDER THE TANGS 

May 7, 193a 

1 have told you oi the Han dynasty in China ; and of the coming ol 
Buddhism; and of the invention of printing; and the introduction of the 
examination system for choosing public officers. In (he third century after 
Christ the Han dynasty ends and the empire is divided up into three 
States. This period of division into “ The Three Kingdoms ”, as the) un- 
called, lasts for several hundred years, till China is reunited again and 
made into a powerful single State Tv a new dvnustv, culled the Tang 
Dynastv. This was early in the seventh century. 

But even during this period of division Chinese i ulture and art con- 
tinued in spite of Tartar attacks from the north. Wr uie told of large 
libraries and of fine paintings. India continued to < \poit not only her fine 
cloth and other goods, but her thought and i« hviou and art. Main 
Buddhist missionaries v\cnt to ( hina !i«»m India, und tluv carried v\ith 
them tfce traditions of Indian ait, and it is possible that Indian artists and 
master-craftsmen absolvent. The coming <>f Buddhism and ot new ideas 
from India had a great effect on C hina China ol coutm vsa^ and h.id 
been a highlv civili/ed countrv. It was not as it the nhgion or thought 
or art of India went to a backward loimtiv and n »< »k possession of it. In 
China this had to come up against C hina’s own am n iu art and wavs <>t 
thought. "I lie result «»l the impact of thev two was n* [undue e something 
different from cither something with much «*l India in it but still 
essential!) C hinese and moulded according to the C hm< se pattern. 1 hus 
the coming ot these thought-cui rents from India gave an impetus and a 
kick to the artistic and mental life ot C hina. 

In the same wav the message ot Buddhism and of Indian ait went 
farther east to Korea and Japan, and it is interesting to see how those 
countries were affected b\ it. Kach country adapted it to suit it.s own 
particular genius. Thus although Buddhism flourishes in C iliina and Japan, 
it bears a different aspect in each country ; and both these perhaps differ 
in many ways from the Buddhism that went out from India. Art also varies 
and changes with the skies and with the people. In India we have now, 
as a people, forgotten art and beauty. Not only have we not produced 
anything of great beauty for long, but most of us have even forgotten how 
to appreciate the beautiful. How can beaut) and art flourish in a country 
which is not free? They w'ither away in the darkness of subjection and 
restraint. But already, with the vision of freedom before us, our sense of 
beauty is slowly waking up. When freedom comes vou will see a great 
revival of art and beauty in this country, and I hope this will sweep away 
the ugliness of our homes and our cities and our lives. China and Japan 
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h«i\r hern moic foitimuP than India and they haw pirsrrwd still a threat 
dral of ihcii sense of beauts and uitistn. 

As Buddhism spuad n ( huu moir and more Indian Buddhists and 
monks went then. and ( hinrsr monks irawlled to India and to other 
< outlines 1 have told \ou o! la-Hirn You know , kn of Huirn Tsang. 
Both ot these 1 aim' to India. I here is a \cr\ inte; un£ report ot the 
jonrm \ oj a ( him sc monk named Hui Shemj across the eastern se.ts. He 
came to t hr capital ot (Jiina in ]<)() a.< . and saiu that he had visited a 
land, which he called l u Sane. 4 *wial thousand miles east of China. 
Kast ot ( liina and Japan theie i* the Pacific' Ocean, and it is possible that 
Hui Minn; had crossed this ocean. Perhaps he \isited Mexico, for in 
M exicu there was <’ n .hen an old 1 n ih/ation. 

Attracted In tin vpn.nl ni Buddhism in (’.hina. tin- head ana patriarch 
ot Indian Buddhism, a hose name or title was B< : tdharma, sailed from 
South India loi Canton in (hum. Perhaps the gradual weakening of 
Buddhism in India indtn ■ d him to go. ’■ was an old man when he went 
in a. < With him and aftei him went main other monks to China. 

It is said that m one pnoitue of China alone- I.o Yang there were at 
this time mon* than p*oo Indian monks anil 10,000 Indian lamilies. 

Buddhism had anod.et peiiod ot rc\i\al in India soon after, and as the 
birthplace of the Buddha and the place where the sacred writings were. 
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India continued to attract pious Buddhists. But the glory seems to have 
departed from Buddhism in India, and China now becomes the leading 
Buddhist country. 

The Tang dynasty was started by the Emperor Kao Tsu in 618 A.c. 
Not only did he unite the whole of China, but he spread his authority 
over an immense area -over Annam and Cambodia in the south and 
right up to Persia and the Caspian Sea in the west. Part of Korea was also 
included in this mighty empire. The capital of the Empire was Si-an-I'u, 
a city which was famous in eastern Asia for its splendour and culture. 
Embassies and commissions came to it from Japan and southern Korea, 
which was still free, to study its arts, philosophy, and civilization. 

The Tang Emperors encouraged foreign trade and foreign visitors. 
Special laws were made for the foreigners who settled or came to China, 
so that they might be judged according to their own ( ustoms wherever 
possible. We find especially the Arabs settling down in South China, 
near Canton, about 300 a.c. This was before Islam came — that is, 
before the birth of the Prophet Mohammad. With the help of these 
Arabs an overseas trade developed and was carried in Arab as well as 
Chine*: ships. 

You will be surprised to learn that the census that is, the counting 
of people in a country so that its population mas be known is a very 
old institution in China. As long ago as 156 a.< . it is said that a census 
took place. This must hav c been during the time of tin- Hans. The counting 
used to be by families and not by individuals. Each family was roughly 
supposed to have five persons in it. A< cording to this reckoning China 
had a population of about 50,000,000 in 156 a.c. This is not a very 
accurate method, of course, but just remember that this (ensus is quite 
a new thing in the West. I believe the first census was held in the I’nited 
States of America about 150 years ago. 

In the early days of the Tangs, two other religions appealed in China 
— Christianity and Islam. Christianity was brought by a sett which 
had been declared heretic and driven away from the West. They were 
called Nestorians. I wrote to you some time ago ol the disputes and 
fights between Christian sects. It was as a result of one ol these disputes 
that the Nestorians were driven away by Rome. But they spread in China 
and Persia and in many other parts .of Asia. They tame to India also 
and had some success. But later other branches of Christianity and Islam 
swallowed up the Nestorians and there is little trace of them left. I was 
greatly surprised to find a small colony of them at a place in South 
India which we visited last year. Do you remember? Their bishop 
entertained us to tea. He was a delightful old man. 

It took some time for Christianity to reach China. But Islam came 
more swiftly. It came, indeed, a few years before the Nestorians and 
during the lifetime of its Prophet. The Chinese Emperor received both 
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the embassies- Islamic and Nestorian with courtesy and listened to 
what they had to say. He appreciated their virws and showed favour 
impartially. The Arabs were permitted to build a mosque in Canton. 
This mosque still exists, although it is 1300 years old, and is one of the 
oldest mosques in the world. 

So also the Tang Emperor permitted the building of a Christian 
church and monastery. The contrast between this tolerant attitude and 
the intolerance of Europe in those dass is very marked. 

It is said that the Arabs learnt the art of making paper from the Chinese 
and then taught it to Europe. In 751 a.c\ there was a battle in Turkestan 
in Central Asia between the Chinese and the Muslim Arabs. The Arabs 
made several Chinese prisoners, and these prisoners taught them how 
to make paper. 

The Tangs lasted for 300 seats, til) 007 \.t . These sears are said 
by some to be China's greatest priiod. when there was not onlv a high 
level of culture, but a Ingh lesel of general happiness for the people. 
Many things that the West got to know much later, the Chinese knew 
then. Paper I have already mentioned. Gunpowder was another. They 
were good engineers, and generally, in almost every particular, they 
were far in advance of Europe. I! the\ were vf far ahead, then why 
could they not keep ahead and had Euiope in science and discos ery? 
But Europe gradually c rept up to them, like a south overtaking an elderly 
prison, and was soon ahead, in some re pec ts at any late. Why this kind 
of thing happens m the* history of nations is a most difficult question for 
philosophers to ponder over. As you are not vet a philosopher who will 
worry about this question, I need not worry cither. 

The greatness of China during this period had naturally great influence 
oser the rest of \sia, svhirh looked up 10 China foi midance in art and 
eisili/ation. India's star was not shining very brig* is after the Gupta 
Empire ended. As usual, however, progress and civilization in China 
led to too much luxury and easy living. Then there svas corruption in 
the State, and this made heasv taxation necessary. And so the people 
got fed up with the Iangs and jmt an end to their dynasty. 
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As we proceed with our story of the world, more and more countries 
will come into our ken. So sve must noss ha\*c a look at Korea* and & Japan, 
close neighbours of China and, in many svays, children of Chinese 
civilization. They are at the extreme end of Asia -the Far East— and 
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beyond is the great Pacific Ocean. Till recent years there was, of course, 
no contact with the American continent. So their sole contacts were with 
the great nation on the mainland - China. From China and through 
China they got their religion and art and civilization. The debt of both 
Korea and Japan to China is tremendous; and something they owe also 
to India. But whatever of India they got was through China and coloured 
by the Chinese spirit. 

Situated as they are, both Korea and Japan had little to do with 
big events in Asia or elsewhere. They were far from the centre of things, 
and to some extent they were fortunate, especially Japan. We might 
therefore almost ignore their history, till recent times, without any 
great difficulty. This would not make much dilfcieiue to our under- 
standing events in the rest of Asia. But we need not ignore it, just a> 
we are not ignoring the past story of Malaysia and the eastern islands. 
Korea, poor little country , is almost forgotten tod. i\. Japan has swallowed 
her up and made her part ot her empire. Hut Korea dreams still o! 
freedom and struggles for independence, japan is very nun h in evidence 
now and the newspapers are full of her attacks on ( Inna. As 1 write 
there i& something like a war going on in Manchuria. So it would be 
well if we were to know something of the past of Koiea and Japan, as 
this would help us to understand the present. 

The first thing to remember is their isolation lor long periods. Japan, 
indeed, has a remarkable record of isolation and lurdom lioni invasion. 
In the whole course' of her history there have been lew attempts at 
invading her and no success has attended them. All her trend' 1, s, till 
recently, have been her own internal troubles. For a peimd, Japan even 
cut herself off from the rest of the world completely. It w.is hardlv possible 
for a Japanese to go e>ut of the' countr y or for foreigners, nm the Chinese, 
to enter it. This was done to protect Mremselvcs fmm foreigner* lioir 
Europe and Christian missionaries. It was a dangerous and to« dish dime 
to do, for it meant putting the whole nation in prison and < tilling it ott 
from all outside influences, good or bad. And then suddenlv Japan threw 
open her doors and her windows and rushed out to learn e-wry thing 
that Europe had to teach. And sin* learnt this with sue li right good will 
that within a generation or two she had become omwaidlv lik«* any 
European country, and had even copied all flu u bad habits! All this 
took place within the last seventy \e\irs or so. 

Korean history begins long alter Chinese, and Japanese histor\ begins 
long after Korean. I fold you in one' of m\ le'tteis last year how a Chim \r 
exile named Ki-Tsc, not approving of a change of dynasts m China, 
marched eastwards with 5000 followers. He settled down in Korea, 
calling it "Chosen” the Land of the Morning Calm. 1 his was in 
1122 B.c. Ki-Tse brought with him Chinese arts and crafts, agriculture 
and silk-making. For over 900 years Ki-Tse's descendants 1 tiled Chosen, 
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Chinese immigrants used to come from time to time and settle down in 
Chosen, and thus there was fairly close contact with China. 

A big batch of Chinese came when Shih Huang Ti was emperor in 
China. You will perhaps remember this Chinese emperor who was a 
contemporary of Ashoka. He is the man who called himself “First 
Emperor ” and had all the old books burnt. Driven away by Shih Huang 
li*s ruthless methods, many Chinese took refuge in Korea, driving away 
the feeble descendants ol Ki-'l se. After this, Chosen was divided up 
into several State s for o\er Hon years. These States often quarrelled with 
rat h other. Once one of these States aski d China for help a dangerous 
request to make. The help came, but it refused to 140 back! That is the 
way of |xjweilul countries. China stayed on and added part of Chosen 
to her empire. Even the rest of Chosen, (or some hundreds of yeais. 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Fang Emperors in China. 

It was in a.< . that Chosen became a united inch-pendent kingdom. 
Wang Kien was the man. who succeeded in establishing this and for 4^0 
sears his successors managed to rule this kingdom. 

In two 01 three paragraphs 1 ha\< given vou more than 2000 years 
of Kon.cn mstnry ! What is worth remembering is Korea's great debt 
to China. I he art of willing came to Korea fron^China For iooo years 
they used the Chinese characters, which, you will remember, repiesrnt 
ideas and words and phrases and not letters. I he n the\ evolved out of 
this a spn ml alphabet more suitable to their own language. 

Huddhi*m came ; a ( lima, and the Confucnm philosophv also came 
fiom China. Artistic influences from India travelled through China to 
Kona and Japan. Korea produced beautiful works of art, especialh 
of s< ulpture. 'I heir anhifcctuic resembled the Chinese, (beat progress 
was also made in shipbuilding. Indeed at one tin. the people of Korea 
had .1 powerful uaw, with which the\ invaded Ja] 1. 

1 ’mhablv the ancestors of the present Japanese* came from Korea 01 
Chosen. Some ol them may have come from tin south, from Malavsia. 
As \ou know, tin- Japanese* .ne- < Mongolian lace* Iheue are still some 
people m Japan. 1 .1 1 Ic'd the Aipus, sn lie ^ art* supposed to be* the original 
inhabitants of the’ country. I he*sc people art* fair and rather hairv, quite 
difhont liorn tin* avt.age Japanese. 1 lu* Ainus have* been driven to 
the northern part «>1 the islands 

We find that a certain I'm pi ess Jingo w * id of Yamato State 
about 200 n e \ amato was the original name of Japan, nr that part of 
it where these immigrants had settl. 1 Note the name of this lady - 
|ingo. It is a curious < nine ideucc* that this should be the name of one 
of the earlnst Japanese* ruler's. The* word “ Jingo lias come to have a 
definite meaning in English. It means .1 blustering and bumptious im- 
perialist, or we might sa\ just simplv an imperialist, for every such person 
is bound tn hr, t<> some extent, blustering and bumptious. Japan is 
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supposed to suffer also from this disease of imperialism or Jingoism, and 
in recent years she has* misbehaved greatly towards Korea and China. 
So it is curious that Jingo should have been the name of her first historical 
ruler. 

Yamato kept up close relations with Korea and it was through Korea 
that Chinese civilization reached Yamato. The Chinese written language 
also came about 400 a.c. through Korea. So also came Buddhism. In 
552 a.c. the ruler of Pakche (which was then one of the three kingdoms 
into which Korea was divided) sent to the ruler of Yamato a golden 
image of Buddha and Buddhist missionaries with their scriptures. 

The old religion of Japan was Shinto. This is a Chinese word meaning 
“ the way of the Gods”. It was a mixture of Nature-worship and ancestor- 
worship. It did not trouble itself much with the future life or with 
mysteries and problems. It was the religion of a race of warriors. The 
Japanese, so near to the Chinese and so much in their debt for their 
civilization, are yet utterly different from the Chinese. The Chinese 
have been and are an essentially peaceful people. The whole of their 
civilization and philosophy of life is peaceful. The Japanese, on the 
other hand, have been and still are a lighting people. The chief virtue 
of a soldier is loyalty <0 his leader and to his comrade. 1’his has been 
a virtue of the Japanese, and much of their strength is due to this. Shinto 
taught this virtue “ Honour the Gods and be loyal to their des< endants ” 
— and so Shinto has survived to this day in Japan and exists alongside 
with Buddhism. 

But is this a virtue? To be loyal to a conuade or to a < ausr is c< .tainlv 
a virtue. But Shinto and other religions have oltrn tried to exploit our 
loyalties so as to benefit a group of people w ho rule over us. The worship 
ol authority, that is what they have taught in Japan and in Rome 
and elsewhere, and you will see later how much harm this has 
done us. 

There was some conflict between the new Buddhism, when it came, 
and the old Shinto. But soon they settled down side by side, and so they 
have continued till now. Shinto is still ^the more popular of the two, 
and it is encouraged by the ruling classes because it teaches obedience 
and loyalty to them. Buddhism is a slightly more dangerous religion, 
for the founder himself was a rebel. 

The artistic history of Japan begins with Buddhism. Japan or Yamato 
began then to develop direct contacts with China. There were constant 
embassies to China, especially during the Tang period, when the new 
capital Si-an-fu was famous all over eastern Asia. Indeed, the Japanese*, 
or the people of Yamato, themselves established a new capital, called 
Nara, and tried to make this an exact copy of Si-an-fu. The Japanese 
1 always seem to have had an amazing capacity for copying and imitating 
others. 
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Throughout Japanese history one finds great families opposing each 
other and struggling for power. Elsewhere, too, .you will find this in the 
old days. In these families the old clan-idea persists. So Japanese history 
is the story chiefly of the rivalries of families. Their Emperor, the Mikado, 
is '.supposed to be all-powerful, an autocrat and semi-divine, descended 
from the Sun. Shinto and ancestor-worship have helped to make the 
people accept the autocracy of the Emperor and made them obedient 
to the powerful men of the land. But the Emperor himself has very 
often in Japan been a puppet without any real power. The power and 
authority were with some great family or clan who were the kingmakers 
and made kings and emperors of their choice. 

The first great Japanese family that appears in history controlling 
the State was the Soga family. It was their adoption of Buddhism that 
made of this a Ouirt and official religion. One of their leaders, Shotuku 
Taishi, is one of the greatest men in Japanese history. He was a sincere 
Buddhist and an artist of^rrat ability. He got his ideas from the Chinese 
Confut i.m classics, and tried to build up the government on a moral 
foundation and not just force. Japan was tlun full of clans whose chiefs 
were almost independent, and who fought each other and obeyed no 
authority. The Emperor, in spite of his high-sounding title, was just a 
big clan chief. Shotuku Taishi set al>out changing this and making the 
Central (Jovernnunt stiong. He made the various clan chiefs and nobles 
“vassals'’ or su lx ndi nates to the Emperor. This was about 600 a.c.. 

But after Shotuku Taishi's death the Soga family was driven away. 
A little later another man vn\ famous in Japanese history comes on 
the scene. His name w as Kakatomi no Kamatori. He made all manner 
of changes in the government and copied many Chinese methods. But 
he did not inmate the examination system of appealing public officials, 
which was peculiar to China. 1 he Emperor now bev mes something much 
more than a clan chief and the Central Government becomes strong. 

It was during this pcricxl that Nara became die capital, but this was 
only for a short time. Kyoto was made capital in 794 A.r:., and for nearly 
tioo years it remained so. till.it was displaced, only a short while ago, 
by Tokio. Tokio is a great big modern city. But it is K\oto which tells 
us something of the nil of Japan, and which carries about her the 
memories of 1000 years. 

Kakatomi no Kamatori became the found** of the Fujiwara family 
which was to pla\ a great role in Japanese history. Tor 200 years they 
ruled, making the emperors mere j ppets and forcing them often to 
marry their womenfolk. Afraid of able men in other families, they forced 
them to enter monasteries. 

When the capital was at Nara. thr Chinese Emperor sent a message 
to the Japanese ruler addressing him as the Emperor of Tai-Nyih-Pung- % 
Kok, which means “ (Jreat-Sun-Risc-Kingdom \ The Japanese rather 
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liked this name. It sounded much more imposing than Yamato. So they 
began calling their country “ Dai Nippon 44 the Land of the Rising 
Sun and this is still their own name for Japan. The name Japan 
itself came in a curious way from Nippon. Six hundred years later a 
great Italian traveller , named Marco Polo , visited China . He never 
went to Japan, but he wrote about it in his book of travels. Hr had 
heard the name Nyih-Pung-Kok. He wrote this as “ Chipangn M in his 
book, and from this came the word Japan. 

Have I told you, or do you know, how our count! > came to be called 
India and Hindustan? Both names come from the n\et Indus or Sindhu, 
which thus becomes the river of India. 1 torn Sindhu the («reeks tailed 
our country Indos, and noni this tame India. Also 1mm Sindhu, the 
Persians got Hindu, and from that tame Hindustan. 
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We shall go back to India again. I he Hun> have been defeated and 
driven back, but mans remain in odd corners. I he great (iupta dvnasiv 
fades away after Baladitya, and theic are manv kingdoms and States 
in northern India. In the south Pulakesin has established \\v ( haluksan 
Empire. 

Not far from Cawnpore is the little town of K.mauj. Cawnpoie is 
now a big city, but an uglv one with its factories and ihmuirvs, and 
Kanauj is a modest place, hardly bigger than a village. But in the da\s 
of which I speak, Kanauj was a great capital, famous loi ns [>ot*t% arid 
artists and philosophers, and Cawnpnir was still unborn, and was m 
remain unborn for many hundreds of years. 

Kanauj is the modern mime. I hr real name is K.'mv a-Kubja the 
“ hunch-backed girl”. The story is that s<;mr am imt sag* or ns/n, mad* 
angry at a fancied slight, cursed the hundred daughters < >1 a king and 
made them hunch-backed! And since then th*- ntv wh*i** they lived 
was called the “ City of Hunrh-baekrrJ Cirls ” Kanv a-Kubja. 

But we shall call it Kanauj for short. I he Huns killed the Raja <>1 
Kanauj and made his wife Rajashrl a prisoner. 'Ihrimpon Kajashri s 
brother, Raja-Yardhana, came to fight the Huns and n scue his sister 
He defeated them, but was treacherously killed. The vounger brother, 
Harsha-\ ardhana, now went out to search for his sister Rajashri. The 
poor girl had managed to escape to the mountains and, overcome b\ 
* her sufferings, had decided to end her life. It is said that she was on the 
point of becoming a sati when Harsha found her and sav cd her from this. 
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Having found and rescued his sister, the next thing Harsha did was 
to punish the petty raja who had killed his brother treacherously. Not 
only did he punish him, but he succeeded in conquering the whole ol 
northern India, from sea to sea, and up to the Vindhya Mountains in 
the south. Beyond the Vindhyas was the Chalukyan Empire, and Harsha 
was stopped by this. 

Harsha- Vardhana made Kanauj his e apitai. Being himself a port 
and dramatist, he* gathered round himself a host of ports and artists, 
and Kanauj became a larnous city. Harsha was a keen Buddhist. Bud- 
dhism, as a separate faith, had weakened greatly in India: it was being 
swallowed up by the Brahmans. Harsha appears to have been the last 
great Buddhist 'o\rrri'/n in India. 

It was during Harsha’.s reign that our old friend. Hiuen I sang , 1 
came to India, and the !x>ok of his travels that he wrote on his return 
tells us a lot about India and the countries of (Yritrul Asia which he 
crossed on Ins wav to India. Hr was a pious Buddhist, and he came 
to visit the* sa< red plac rs of Buddhism and to take with Hi in tlie sc ripturrs 
of the- faith. Right across the desert of (iobi hr < .line, visiting manv a 
famous * i # \ on tlie w.iv I ashkand .end Sam. iicjand and Balkh and 
Khotan and Yarkand All ove r India hr travelled, perhaps even visiting 
( .< v !< iii His book js a strange* and lasc mat me jumfjlc * »l at t urate* observa- 
tions of tlie countin'* he visited, wonderful t harm u i-sketc hes of peoples 
in diflerent pacts of India, which seem true even t idav, fantastic stories 
winch he- heard, and numerous nmac le-stories of tin Buddha and the 
Budhjsattv as. ( >n<‘ of Ins delightful stones, about the Vers W ise Man 
who vvrnt about nn it h c opper -plates round his bellv. I have alieadv told 
vou 

Manv veais he sp< nt m India. «*spec lally in the great univrrsitv of 
Nal.tnda, which was not far from 1 aialiputra. arula. which was a 
monaster \ and university combined, is said to Imve had as many as 
m.ooo students .md monks in residence. It was the great centre of Bud- 
dhist le arning. .1 rival to Benares, which was the stronghold of Brahinan 
learning. 

I told vou c»iwr that India wws known of old as the Land of the Moon 

ludu-land ! Hiuen Tsang also tells us about this, and describes how 
suitable the* name is. \pp.11rntly even in ( hinese In-Tu is tlie name 
for the moon. So it in quite ras\ dor vou to ado’U a C hinese name ! 2 

Hiuen I sang came to India in b-m \.c. He* was twenty-six voars old 
when he started on his journev from China. An old Chmesc record tells 
us that he was handsome ami tall. His colouring was delicate, his 
eyes brilliant. His bearing was grave and majestic, and his features seemed 
to radiate charm and brightness. ... He had the majesty of the great 

1 Hiuen Turn# * name is also sprit Yuen Chang or Yuan Chwang or Hsuan-vsan«. 

1 Indira's pet name 1* Indu 
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waters that surround the earth, the serenity and brilliance of the lotus 
that rises from the midst of the waters. ” 

Alone, in the saffron* garb of the Buddhist bhikshu , he started on his 
mighty journey, even though the Chinese Emperor had refused his 
permission. He crossed the Gobi desert, barely surviving the ordeal, and 
reached the kingdom of Turfan, that stood on the very edge of this 
desert. A strange little oasis of culture was this desert kingdom. It is a 
dead place now' where archaeologists and antiquarians dig for old re- 
mains. But in the seventh century, when Hiuen Tsang passed through 
it, it was full of life and a high culture. And this culture was a remarkable 
combination of India, China, Persia, and e\en bits of Europe. Buddhism 
flourished and Indian influence through Sanskrit was marked; and yet 
the ways of life w ere bon owed largek from China and Persia. Their 
language was not Mongolian, as one might expect, but Indo-European, 
resembling in man) ways the Celtic languages of Europe. And, stranger 
still, on their frescoes in stone appear figures that are similar to European 
types. Very beautiful arc these frescoes with their Buddhas and Ikxlhi- 
sattvas and gods and goddesses. The goddesses often ha\e Indian draperies 
of Grecian head-dresses and draperies, presenting, so sa\s the French 
critic M. Grousset, “the happiest combination oi Hindu suppleness, 
Hellenic eloquence, and Chinese charm ”. 

Turfan still exists, and you can find it in the map But it is a place 
of little importance. How' wonderful it is that in the far-off seventh 
century, rich streams of culture should have flown from distant regions 
to meet here and unite to form a harmonious synthesis! 

From Turfan the pilgrim Hiuen Tsang went on to Kucha, set anothn 
famous centre of Central Asia then, with a rich and brilliant ( is ili/ation. 
known especially for the fame of its musicians and the c harm of its women 
Its religion and art came from India; Iran contributed to its culture 
and to its merchandise; and its language was related to Sanskrit, old 
Persian, Latin and Celtic. Another fascinating mixture! 

And so Hiuen Tsang travelled on through the lands of the l urks 
from where the Great Khan, who was a Buddhist, exercised dominion 
over the greater part of Central Asia ; to Samarqand, which w as already 
then an ancient city with memories of Alexander, who had passed by 
it nearly 1000 years earlier; to Balkh; and then the \alley of the Kabul 
river, and Kashmir and India. 

These were the early days of the Tang dynasty in China, when Si-an-fu, 
their capital, was a centre of ar and learning, and China led the world 
in civilization. You must remember, therefore, that Hiuen Tsang came 
from this highly civilized country, and his standards of comparison must 
have been high. His testimony about Indian conditions is thus important 
and valuable. He praises the Indian people and the administration. 

“ With respect to the ordinary people,” he says, " although they are 
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naturally light-minded, yet they are upright and honourable. In money 
matters they are without craft, and in administering justice they arc 
considerate. . . . They arc not deceitful or treacherous in their conduct, 
and are faithful in their oaths and promises. In their rules of government 
there is remarkable rectitude, whilst in their behaviour there is much 
gentleness and sweetness. With respect to criminals or rebels, these art- 
few in number, and only occasionally troublesome/’ 

He further says: 44 As the administration of the government is founded 
on benign principles, the executive is simple. . . . People are not subjec t 
to forced labour.” 44 In this way taxes on people are light and the personal 
service required of them is moderate. Kac h one keeps his own worldh 
goods in peace, and all till the ground for their subsistence. Those who 
cultivate the royal estates pay a sixth part of the produce as tribute. 
The merchants who engage in commerce com r and go in carrying out 
their transactions, and so on.” 

Hiuen lsang found that the education of the people was organized 
and began early. After the primer had been learnt, the boy or girl was 
supposed to begin the study of the five Shastias at the age of seven. 
44 Shastras ” are now supposed to mean porch religious books, but in 
those davs they meant knowledge of all kinds. Thus the five Shastras 
were: (i; Grammar; j; Science of arts and crafts; *3- Medicine; 
4) Logic ; 'jj. Philosophy. The study of these subjects went on in the 
universities and was usually completed at the* age of thirty. I suppose 
not very mans people could go on tip to that age. But it appears that 
primary education was comparatively widespread, .is all the monks 
and priests wcie the teachers, and there was no lack of them. Hiuen 
lsang was much struck by the love of learning of the Indian people, 
and right through his !*>ok hr refers to this. 

Hiuen gives us a description of the great Kuir . 1 Mela at Prayag. 1 
When you see this mrla again, think of Hiuen Isaug’s visit to it 1300 
years ago, and remember that even then it was an old mela coming right 
down from the Yedic times. Compared to this ancient one, of hoary 
lineage, our city of Allahabad is but of yesterdav . It was founded bv 
Akbar less than 400 vears ago.* Far older was Pravag, but olde r still is 
that attraction which, for thousands of years, has drawn millions, year 
after year, to the meeting-place of the Ganga and the Jumna. 

Hiuen Tsang tells us how Harsha. though a Buddhist, went to this 
typical Hindu festival. On hij behalf an imperial decree invited all the 
poor and needy of the 44 Five Indies " to come and be uis guests at the 
mela. It was a brave invitation, even .or an emperor. Needless to say. 
many came; and 100,000 are said to have fed daily .is Harsha’s guests! 
At this mein, every five years, Harsha used to distribute all the surplus 
of his treasury*: gold, jewellery, silk -indeed everything he had. He 

1 Prayag is the old name for Allahabad. Mrla is a fair. 
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even gave away his crown and rich clothing and took from his sister 
Rajashri a common garment which had already been worn. 

As a pious Buddhist,' Harsha stopped the killing of animals for food. 
This was probably not objected to much by the Brahmans, as they had 
taken more and more to vegetarianism since Buddha’s coming. 

There is a little tit-bit of information in Hiucn’s book which might 
interest you. He tells us that when a person fell ill in India he immediately 
fasted for seven days. Most people recovered during this fast. But if the 
illness continued, then they took medicine. Illness could not have been 
popular in those davs, nor would doctors be much in demand! 

A striking feature of India in those class was the great deference 
and respect shown by rulers and military men to learned and cultured 
people. In India and in China a deliberate attempt was made, and with 
great success, to give the place of honour to learning and culture, and 
not to brute force or riches. 

.After spending many \ears in India, Hiuen Tsang journeyed back 
home, crossing again the northern mountains. He was neailv drowned 
in the Indus and mans of his valuable books were washed away. But 
still he managed to take a large number ot manuscripts, and the trans- 
lation of these into Chinese kept him bus\ for mans \rais He was 
welcomed back with great warmth In the 1 ang 1 rnpemi at Si-an-fu, 
and it was this K,mptn>i who made him write the account of his travels. 

Hiuen tells us of the* lurks hr met in ( rntral Asia tins new tribe 
which in later \ears was to go west and upset mam a kingdom He* tells 
us of Buddhist monasteries ail over ( rntral \sia Inched. Buddhist 
monasteries wc re t<» be found in Persia, Iraq or \1< sopnt.mu i. Khurasan. 
Mosul right up to the frontiers ot S\ ria ( )t tin* Persian people-, I lnun 
tells us that the \ 'can' no* h»i learning, but give therrw iv « s « ntm iv to 
works ot art. All the v nu ke' the neighbour mg < ounti i» s \ aim \ « i \ muc h 

Wonderful travellers there writ m those davs 1 Lvrn the jnumrvs to 
the heart of Africa or the' North or South Pole now sre*rn l< e hie compared 
with the giant journevs of old. for \rais thev moved on and on, aer<»ss 
mountains and deserts, and cut of! e ompletelv from all fr lends Sometimes, 
perhaps, they felt a little home-sick, but thev are* much too dignified 
to say so. One of these travellers, however, le ts us have a glimpse into 
his mind as, standing in a distant land, he thought nt home' and hunge red 
for it. His name was Sung-Yun, and he* ram e to India ioo vears before 
Hiuen Tsang. He was in the mountain eountr) in Candhara, north-west 
of India. He tells us that th gentle breeze which fanned the air, thr 
songs of the birds, the trees in their springtide beauts, the butterflies 
that fluttered over the numerous flowers -all this caused Sung-Yun, 
as he gazed on this lovely scenery in a distant land, to revert to home 
thoughts; and so melancholy were his reflections, that he brought on 
a severe attack of illness ! M 
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SOUTH INDIA PRODUCES MANY KINGS AND 
WARRIORS AND A GREAT MAN 

May 13, 1932 

King Harsiia died in 648 a.c. But even before his death a little cloud 
appeared on the north-west frontier of India, in Baluchistan -a cloud 
which was the forerunner of a mighty storm that was breaking in western 
Asia, northern Africa and southern Europe. A ncw r prophet had arisen 
in Arabia, and Mohammad was his name ; and he had preached a new 
religion called Islam. 1 'ired with zeal for their new faith, and full of* 
confidence in themselves, the Arabs dashed across continents, conquering 
as they went. It was an amazing feat, and we must examine this new 
force which came into the world and made so much difference to it. 
But before we consider it. we must pay a visit to South Iiftiia and try 
to make out what it was like in those dajs. The Muslim Arabs reached 
Baluchistan in Marshals time, and soon after they took possession of 
Sindh. Rt.l there thev stayed, and for another 300 years there yas no 
further Muslim invasion of India. And when thi% invasion came it was 
not the doing of the Arabs, but of some of the Central Asian tribes who 
became converted to Islam. 

So we go to the south. In the west and centre there is the Chalukyan 
kingdom, largely consisting of the Maharashtra country, with Badami as 
their capital. Hiurn Tsang praises the Mahai ashmans and speaks highly 
of their courage. They are “warlike and proud-spirited, grateful for 
favours and revengeful for wrongs.” The Chalukvans had to hold 
Harsha in the north, the Pallavas in the south, and Kalinga (Orissa) 
in the east. 1 hey grew in power and spread from sea to sea, and then 
they were pushed away by the Rashtrakutas. 

And so big empires and kingdoms flourished in the south —sometimes 
balancing each other, sometimes one of them growing and overshadowing 
the others. Under the Pandyan kings Madura was a great centre of 
culture, and poets and writers of the Tamil language gathered there. 
Most of the classics of Tamil date from the beginning of the Christian 
era. The Pallavas, whose capital was Kanchipura -the modern Con- 
jeevaram, also had their day of glory. They were largely responsible 
for the colonization of Malaysia. 

Later, the Ghola Empire grew’ to oower, and about the middle of 
the ninth century it dominated the south. It was a sea-power and had 
a big navy, with which it swept the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian sea. 
Its chief port was Kaviripaddinam at the mouth of the Kavcri river. 
Vijayalaya was their first great ruler. They went on spreading north 
till the Rashtrakutas suddenly defeated them, but they recovered soon 
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under Rajaraja, who restored the Chola fortunes. This was near the end 
of the tenth century, just about the time when Muslim invasions were 
taking place in northern India. Rajaraja was, of course, little afFcctyd 
by what was happening in the far north, and he carried on his imperialist 
ventures. He conquered Ceylon, and the Cholas ruled there for seventy 
years. His son Rajendra was equally aggressive and warlike. He conquered 
southern Burma, taking his war-elephants with him in his ships. Hr 
came to northern India also and defeated the King of Bengal. The 
Chola Empire thus became \ery extensive, the biggest since the days ol 
the Guptas. But it did not last. Rajendra was a great warrior, but he 
appears to have been cruel, and he did nothing to win o\er the States 
• he had conquered. He reigned from 101 $ to 104 and after his death 
the Chola Empire broke up, many of the tributary States revolting. 

Apart from their success in war, the Cholas were long famous lor 
their sea-trade. Their fine cotton goods were much sought alter, and 
their port,#Kaviripaddinam, was a busy place, with ships canying 
merchandise coming from and going to distant places. 1 here was a 
settlement of Yavanas or Greeks there. 1 lien* is mention of the Cholas 
even ip the Mahdbharata. 

I have tried to tell t \ou, as briefly as possible, about several hundred 
years of South Indian history. Probably this attempt at brevity will 
only confuse you. But we cannot afford to lose ourselves in the ina/c 
of different kingdoms and dynasties We have ihe whole world to consider, 
and if a small part of it, even though it mav be the part when* we live, 
took up much of our lime*, we would never g«t on with the rest. 

But more important than the kings and then conquests is tin* cultural 
and aitistic record of those times. Artistically, dune- aie lur more* lemams 
in the south than the north has to oiler. Most of the northern monuments 
and buildings and sculptures were destroyed during the wars and Muslim 
invasions. In the south they escaped even when the Muslims v cached 
their. It is unfortunate that numerous beautiful monuments were 
destroyed in the north. The Muslims who came there and remember 
they were the Central Asians and not the Arabs we re lull of zeal lor 
their religion and wanted to destroy idcMs. But another irasori for their 
destruction was perhaps the use of old temples as citadels and lighting 
places. Many of the temples in the south even now seem to resemble 
citadels where people can defend themselves if attac ked. 1 hrsr temples 
thus served many purposes, apart from that ol worship. They were the 
village school, the village meeting-place, pamhfnat ghaT or parliament, 
and finally, if this became necessary, the village fort for defence against 
the enemy. Thus all the life of tlie village* revolved round the temple, 
and naturally the people who must have bossed ove r everything were the 
temple priests and Brahmans. But the fact that temples were used some- 
times as citadels may explain why the Muslim invaders destroyed them. 
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Of this period then* is a beautiful temple at Tanjore built by Rajaraja, 
the Chola ruler. At Badami there are also fine temples -so also at 
(kmjeevaram. But the most wonderful of the temples we have of those 
days is the Kailasa temple of Kllora a marve l carved out of the solid 
rock. 'This was begun in the second hall of the eighth century. There 
are also be autiful pieces of sc ulpture m bronze, notablv the famous 
Nataraja Shi\a s dance of life. 

Rajendra I, the (diolu King, had icinaikable irrigation works con- 
structed at Gholapuiam an embankment of solid masonry, sixteen 
miles long. A hundred years alte r these* were made an Arab traveller, 
Albnuni, visited them and he* was amazed. He* says of them: ‘‘Our 
people, when thev see them, wonde r at them and are unable to describe 
them, much less construct anv thing like them.*’ 

I have mentioned m this letter the names of some* kings and dv nasties, 
who lived then brief life* of glory and then disappeared and were for- 
gotten. But a more irm. likable man .nose m tin* south, destined to play 
a moie vital pait m India's life than all the kings and emperors. This 
\oung man is known as Shankar a< hat v a. Piobablv lie was born about 
the end V the eighth c eiitutv He sc c ins to have been a person of ajnazing 
genius. He set about reviving Hinduism. 01 lather a special intellectual 
kind of Hinduism « ailed Samwn the woislnp ol Shiva. He fought 
against Buddhism louglit with Ins int«*ll« ^ t and arguments. Hr estab- 
lished an older of open to all 1 a^!^ s. like the Buddhist Sangha. 

Hr established loin centies !<>i this oidei of wi/j,,’ w T /v. situated at the 
loui ininiis ot India, math, west, south, east. Hr travelled all over 
India, and wherever he* w« nt he triumphed. He came* te> Benares as a 
concpieior, but a conqueror ot th* mind and in aigument I ntimately 
he* we nt to Kedain.ith 111 the' Himalavas. where die eternal snows begin, 
and he 1 died their. \nd In* was onl\ ilmiv-two, » » mavbe a little moic, 
when he* died. 

Shankarac hai v a s record is a t< maskable one. Buddhism, which had 
been driven south from the* noith, now almost disappeais horn India. 
Hinduism, and the variety of it known .is Saivism. becomes dominant 
all over the count! \. The whefle countiv is stiired up intellectually' by 
Shankar a's books and c omme*ntanc*s and arguments. Not nniv does he 
become the* gic'at leade r ot the Brahman class, but he s< rms to catch 
the' imagination of tin* masses. It is" an unusu d thing lor a man to become 
a great leader * hulls* because of his powerful intellect, and lor such a 
person to mipiess himself on millions of people and on history. Great 
soldiers and conc|ueio!s seem to stand <ait in history, lhc\ be come popular 
or are haled, and sometimes they mould history. Groat religious leaders 
have moved millions and lire'll them with enthusiasm, but ^always this 
has been on the basis of faith. I'll r emotions have been appealed to and 
have bern touched. 
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It is difficult for an appeal to the mind and to the intellect to go far. 
Most people unfortunately do not tlxink: they feel and act according 
to their feelings. Yet Shankara’s appeal was to the mind and intellect 
and to reason. It was not just the repetition of a dogma contained in 
an old book. Whether his argument was right or wrong is immaterial 
for the moment. What is interesting is his intellectual approach to religious 
problems, and c\en more so the success he gained in spite of this method 
of approach. This gives us a glimpse into the mind of the ruling classes 
in those days. 

It may interest you to know that among Hindu philosophers there 
was a man, named Charvaka, who preached atheism that is, who 
said that there was no God. There are many people today, especially 
in Russia, who do not brlieve in God. We need not enter into that question 
here. But what is very interesting is the freedom of thought and waiting 
in India in the olden days. There was what is known as freedom of 
conscience. This was not so in Europe till very recent times, and even 
now there are some disabilities. 

Another fact which Shankara’s brief but strenuous life hiings out 
is the guttural unity of India. Right through ancient history this seems 
to have been acknowledged. Geographically, as \ou know, India is 
more or less of a unit. Politically she has often been split up, though 
occasionally, as we have seen, she has almost been under one central 
authority. But right from the beginning, culturally she has been one, 
because she had the same background, the same traditions, the same 
religions, the same heroes and heroines, the same old imthologv, the 
same learned language (Sanskrit;, the same places ot w 01 ship spread 
out all over the country, the same village panchihats and the same ideology 
and polity. To the average Indian the whole of India was a kind of 
punya-bhumi — a holy land -while the rest of the world was largely 
peopled by mlechchhns and barbarians! Thus there rose a common Indian 
consciousness which triumphed over, and partly ignored, the political 
divisions of the country. Especially was this so as the village system of 
panchayat government continued, whatever the changes at the u>p might 
be. 

Shankara's choice of the four comers of India for his mat In. or the 
headquarters of his order of sanyasins, shows how he regarded India 
as a cultural unit. And the great success which met his campaign all 
over the country in a very short time also shows how intellectual and 
cultural currents travelled rapid*y from one end of the country to another. 

Shankara preached Saivism, and this spread especially in the south, 
where many of the old temples are Saiva temples. In the north, during 
Gupta times, there was a great revival of Vaishnavism and Krishna* 
worship. The temples of these two branches of Hinduism are different 
from each other. 
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This letter has become long enough. But I have still to say much 
about the condition of India during these Middle Ages. That must 
wait till the next letter. 
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May 14, 1932 

You will remember my telling you of tin* Arthaihdstra , the book written 
by Chanakya or Kautilya, who was the chief Minister of Chandragupta 
Maurya, the grandfather of Ashoka. In this book we were told all manner 
of things about the people and methods of government of those days. 
It w;is almost as if' a window’ were ope ned which enables us to have 
a peep at India in the fourth century befoie ( hrist. Siu h books giving 
intimate details of administration are far moje helpful than exaggerated 
accounts of kings and their conquests. 

We h;*»‘ another book whic h helps 11s a little to fomi an idea of India 
in the Middle Ages. 'I his is the XUiulra of Shujtrac harya. This is not 
so good or helpful as the Arlhashdstra, but with its help and that of some 
inscriptions and other accounts we shall try to open .1 window into 
the ninth or tenth century after Christ. 

The Xltiulra tells us that “neither thiough colour, noi through 
ancestors ran the spirit worthy of a Brahman be generated*'. Thus, 
according to it, caste division should not be by birth, but by capacity. 
Again, it says: “ In making official appointments work, character, and 
merit were to be regarded neither caste nor family". The king was 
not to act upon his own opinions, but upon the t , nion of the majority 
of the people. “ Public opinion is moic powerful than the king as the 
rope made of many fibres is strong enough to drag a lion." 

These are all excellent maxims, good even today in theory’. But as a 
matter of fact, they do not take 11s very far in practice. A man can rise 
by capacity and merit. But ho\? is hr to acquire the capacity’ and merit? 

A boy or a girl may be quite smart and may become a clever and efficient 
person if suitable education and training arc given. But if no arrangements 
arc made for the education or training what is poor boy or girl to do? 

In the same way, what is public opinion? Uhose opinion is to count 
as the opinion of the public? Probably the writer of the .V itisara did 
not consider the large number of sluiuia workers as entitled to give any 
opinion. They hardly counted. Public opinion was perhaps just the 
opinion of the upper and ruling classes. 

Still, it is interesting to notice that in Indian polity in the Middle « 
Ages, as before, autocracy or the divine right of kings had no place. 
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Then we are told of the king’s Council of State and of the high officers 
in charge of public works and parks and forests ; of the organization 
of town and village life; of bridges, ferries, rest-houses, roads and— 
most important for a town or village — drains. 

The village panchayat had full control over the affairs of the village, 
and the panches were treated with great respect by the king** officers. 
It was the parnhayat that distributed lands and collected taxes and then 
paid the government tax on behalf of the village. There appears to ha\r 
been a big panchayat or mahasabha , which supervised the work oi these 
panchqyats and could interfere if there was need for it. These panchayat) 
also had judicial powers and could act as judges and try people. 

Some old inscriptions from South India tell us how the members 
of the panchayats were elected, their qualifications and disqualification* 
Ifanv member did not render accounts of public hinds hr was disqualified. 
Another very interesting rule seems to have been that m ar relatives o( 
members were disqualified from office flow r\< client if this could be 
enforced now in all our councils and assemblies and muniupahries ! 

There is mention of a woman's name .is a member of a committer 
So it appeals that women could serve on these pam hatch and thru 
committees. 

Committees were formed out of the elided membeis <ii the pant hay at \ , 
each committee lasting for a year. If a member misbehaved he mold be 
removed at once. 

This system of village self-government was the foundation ol the 
Aryan polity. It was this that gave it strength. N* jealous wne the village 
assemblies of their liberties that it was laid clown th.u no soldier was 
to enter a village except with a royal permit. I hr \it:\atu savs that 
when the subjects complain of an offic e r, the king “ should take* tin* side 
not of his officers but of his subjects " ; and it a large* number ol people 
complain, the officer was to be* dismissed, “ lor," sa\s the' Ytiitarc, “ who 
does not get intoxicated by drinking ol* the \anitv of ofh^e.■ ,,, Wise* 
words which seem to apply especially to the* crowds of officials who 
misbehave and misgovern us in this country today ! 

In the larger towns, where there were* mam artisans and merchants, 
guilds were formed. 'Thus there were* craft guilds, banking corporations 
and mercantile associations. There wen*, of course, religious organizations 
also. All these organizations had a gfeat measure of control over their 
domestic affairs. 

The king was enjoined to U\ people lightly so as not to injure them 
or bear heavily on them. He was to levy taxes as a garlancl-maker gathers 
flowers and leaves from the trees in the forest, not like* a charcoal-burner. 

Such is the fragmentary information that we can pick up about the 
Middle Ages in India. It is a little difficult to find out how far practice 
fitted in with the theory laid down in the books. It is easy enough to 
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write of fine theories and ideals in books, but it is more difficult to live 
up to them. The books, however, help us to realize what the ideology 
or the ideas of the people were at the time, even though they may not 
have practised them wholly. We find that the kings and rulers were far 
from being autocratic rulers. Their power was kept in check by elected 
panchdyais. We find also that there vyas a fairly advanced system of self- 
government in the villages and towns, and that there was little inter- 
ference with this by the Central Government. 

But when I talk ol the ideology of the people, or self-government, 
what do I mean? The whole social structure in Iruli.i was based on 
the caste system. In theory, this may not have been rigid, and may 
have been open to in< rit or capaciiv, ;ts the .Xituara says. But in reality 
this means very little. 1 lie ruling classes or castes were the Brahmans 
and K^hattrnas. Sometimes there was conflict between them for mastery', 
more often they ruled jointly and accommodated each other. The others 
they kept clown. Gi actually, as trade and comrneice increased, the 
mere hant-c lass became r icTi and important, and as it grew in importance, 
it was given certain privileges and freedom to ai range the domestic 
allairs M n- guilds. Pit even then it had no real share in the power of 
the State*. As lor the* poor Minch as, they rem.yned the bottom dogs 
right through. And even below them vs ere others still. 

Oc ( asionallv men imm the lower castes mad'- good. Shudras were 
even known to Income kings. But this was .1 rare tiling. A more frequent 
method of rising m the- social stale* was for a whole* sub-caste to go up 
a step. New tribes were often absorbed into Hinduism at the bottom; 
slowly they worked themselves up. 

You will sir. then loir, that although there was no labour slavery’ 
in India as in tin* West, our whole social structure* was one of gradations 

one e lass ovei another. The miliums at the* 1 Mom were* exploited 
In and had tn bear the* weight of all those at the top. And the people 
at the* top took can* to pcipetuJtr this svstem and to keep the power for 
themselves In not giving opportunities ol education or training to these 
poor people at the bottom of the ladder. In the village paiuhauits perhaps 
the* peasantrv had some sav aftd could not be* ignored, but it is highly 
likclv that a few clever Brahmans dominated these panchavit\ also. 

The °ld Aivan pohty seems to continue* from the ri.u.s when the 
Aryans came to Ind.a and came "into touch vviih the Dravulians to the 
Middle Ages of wlueh we arc speaking. But tiieie appears to be a pro- 
gressive deterioration and weakening. Perhaps it was growing old: and 
perhaps the repeated incursions fioi.. outside gradually wore it down. 

It might interest you to know that India was great in mathematics 
in the old days, and among the great names is that of a woman Lilavati. 
It is said that it was Lilavati and her father, Bhaskaraeharva, and perhaps 
another man, Brahmagupta, who first evolved the decimal system. 
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Algebra is also said to be of Indian origin. From India it went to Arabia, 
and from there to Europe. The word Algebra is from the Arabic. 
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ANGKOR THE MAGNIFICENT AND SRI VIJAYA ’ 

May 17, 1932 

We shall now pay a brief visit to Further India the colonies and 
settlements of people from South India in Malaysia and Indo-China. 
I have already told you hov* these settlements were deliberate!) organized 
and arranged. They did not just grow up anyhow. I here must have been 
frequent journeys across the seas and a sufh< ient mastery over the seas, 
to permit of this deliberate colonization simultaneously at several places. 

I have also told you that these* colonies began in the first and second 
centuries of the Christian era. They were Hindu colonies bearing South 
Indian names. After some centuries Buddhism gradual!) spread, till 
nearly the whole of Hindu Malaysia had become Buddhist. 

Let us go to Indo-China first. The earliest < olon\ was named Champa, 
and was in Annam. Tlicrc we find in the third century tin* c it\ of Pan- 
durangam growing up. Two hundred years later the great 1 it\ of Kamboja 
flourished. It was full of great buildings and temples ol stone. All o\cr 
these Indian colonies you will find mighty buildings growing up. Archi- 
tects and master builders must ha\c been taken across from India, 
and they carried on the Indian traditions in building then*. Between 
the different States and islands three was a great deal of competition in 
building, and this competition resulted in a high type of artistic develop- 
ment. 

The people living in these settlements were naturally seafaring folk. 
They or their ancestors had already crossed the seas to reach these 
places, and all round them was the sea. Seafaring folk take to trade 
easily. So these people were traders and merchants, carrying their wares 
across the seas to the different islands, to ‘India in the west and to China 
in the cast. The different States in Malaysia were thus controlled largely 
by the merchant classes. Often there was conflict betwe en these State's 
and great wars and massacres. Sometimes a Hindu State waged war 
against a Buddhist State. But the real motive for many of these wars in 
those days seems to have been trade rivalry. Just as in the se day's wars 
take place between great Powers for markets for the* goods they manu- 
facture. 

For 300 years or so, up to the eighth ce ntury, there were three different 
Hindu States in Indo-China. In the ninth century a great ruler arose 
— Jaya-varman, who united all these and built up a gre at empire. Hr 
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was probably a Buddhist. He began building his capital at Angkor, 
and his successor, Yaso-varman, completed it. This Cambodian Empire 
lasted for nearly 400 years. As empires go, it was "supposed to be splendid 
and powerful. I he royal city of Angkor Thom was known all over the 
East as 4< Angkor the Magnificent”. It was a city of over a million people, 
larger than the Rome of the Caesars had been. Near it was the wonderful 
temple of Angkor Vat. In the thirteenth century Cambodia was attacked 
on several sides. The Annamese attacked in the east, the local tribes 
in the west. And in tin* north the Shan people were driven south by 
Mongols, and finding no other way of escape, they attacked Cambodia. 
The kingdom was tired out by this constant fighting and defending itself. 
Still the city of Angkor continued to hr one of the most splendid cities 
in the East. In r a Chinese < nvo\ , who had been sent to the Cambodian 
king, wrote a glowing drsciiption of its wonderful buildings. 

Hut suddenly Angkor suflrred a tnriblc catastrophe. About 1300 a.c. 
the mouth of the river Mekong became blocked by deposits of mud. 
The wateis of the liver could not flow through, and they backed up 
and flooded the entiie region round the great c ily, turning fertile fields 
into a g r eat area of uselcs> marshlands. The large* population of the 
city began to starve. Jt could not stay on, and yns forced to leave the 
city and migiate. So “ Angkor the Magnifice nt ” was abandoned, and 
the jungle came and took jxwsession of it, and its wonderful buildings 
housed wild animals for a while, till the jungle reduced the palaces 
to dust and leigned unchallenged. 

The Cambodian State could not survive this catastrophe for long. 
It collapsed giaduallv and became a province sometimes ruled by Siam, 
sometimes by Annum. But even now tin* ruins of the great temple of 
Angkoi Vat tell us something of the da\s when a proud and splendid 
city stood near In, drawing men h.uits with IN r wares from distant 
lands, and sending out to other countiies the fine »,«>ods that its citizens 
and artisans made. 

Across the sea, not very far fioni Indo-Chinu, lay the island of Sumatra. 
Here also the Palluv as from South India had established their earliest 
colonies in the first or second century alter Christ. These grew gradually. 
The Malax Peninsula early became part of the Sumatran State, and 
for long afterwards tin* histories o! Sumatra and the Malav Peninsula 
were closely allied. The capital M the State was the large city of Sri 
Vijaya, situated inland in the mountains <u Sumatra, and having a 
port at the mouth of the Palembang river. About the film or sixth century 
Buddhism became the predominant i\ gion of Sumatra. Indeed, Sumatra 
took the lead in carrying on active missionary work for Buddhism and 
ultimately succeeded in converting most of Hindu Malaysia to Buddhism. 
This Sumatran empire is therefore known as the Buddhist Empire of 
Sri Vijaya. 
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Sri Yijaya went on growing bigger and bigger till it included not 
only Sumatra and Malay, but Borneo, Philippines, Celebes, halt of Java, 
half of the island of Formosa (which belongs to Japan now), Oylon, 
and even a port in the south of China near Canton. Probably it also 
included a port in the southern tip of India, fating Ceylon. You will 
thus see that it was a widespread einpiie, covering the whole ol Malaysia. 
Commerce and trade and shipbuilding were the < liirf occupations nl 
these Indian colonies. 1 he Chinese and Arabian writers o! the* time 
give us long lists of ports and new colonies subj n t to the Sumatran 
State. These lists go on growing. 

The Biitish Empire tod »v is spiead out all over the world and evnv- 
w here it has got seaports and good coaling-stations (>ihi altar, the Sue/ 
Canal 'which is largelv under British control , Aden, ( olombo, Singapore, 
Hongkong and so on. 1 lie British have been a nation ol traders during 
the last 300 seats and their trade and strength have dependc d on sea 
power. 'I hev have thus required jxutN and coaling-stations at convenient 
distances all over the world. 'I he Sri \ ljava Empire was also a sea 
Power based on trade. Hence vou find that it had ports wherever 
it could get the smallest footing. Indeed, a remarkable feature of the 
settlements of the Supratran State was then strategic value that is 
to sav, they were carefully located at place's where thev could command 
the surrounding seas. Often thev were* m pans to help each other m 
maintaining this command. 

Thus Singapore, which is a great cit\ now, was oiigmallv a settlement 
of the Sumatran colonists I he name, as you will notice, is a epical 
Indian name: Singhpur. Hie Sumatran people had anoth* 1 N<*ulrmrnt 
just opposite the Straits, facing Singapore Sometimes thev would stretch 
an iron chain right across the- Strait and so stop all ships from passing 
till they paid heavy tolls. 

So the Empire of Sri \ ijaya was not unlike the- British Empire, though 
of course it was much smaller. But it lasted longer than the British 
Empire is likely' to last. Its pe riod of highest development was m the 
eleventh century, just about the time when the C.hola Empire' flourished 
in South India. But it long outlived tlfis Chola Empire. I he re were 
friendly relations between the two for a long time, but lx>th were 
aggressive seafaring folk with strong navies and widespread trade- con- 
nections. Early in the eleventh century' they came into confhc t and there 
was war. The Chola king, Rajendra I, sent an overseas expedition 
which humbled Sir Yijaya. But Sri Yijaya soon recovered from this 
shock. 

At the beginning of the eleventh century tl y Chinese Emperor sent 
a gift of a number of bronze bells to the Sumatran King. In return the 
latter sent pearls and ivory and Sanskrit books. There was also a letter 
inscribed on a golden plate in w Indian characters”, it is said. 
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Sri Vijaya flourished for quite a Ion# time, from its early beginnings 
about the second century to the fifth or sixth century, when it turned 
Buddhist, and then, gradual and continuous growth till the eleventh 
century. I* or another 300 years it remained a great empire controlling 
the trade and commerce of Malaysia. It was overthrown ultimately 
in * 1 37 7 A * ( • hy another of the olcl Pallas a colonies. 

I have told \<m that the Sri Vijaya Umpire spread from Ceylon to 
Canton in China. It in< hided most of the islands in between. But one 
little bit it could not subdue. J his w,is the eastern part of Java, which 
continued to mn.nn an independent State and which also remained 
Hindu and m fused to turn Buddhist 1 bus while weste rn Java was under 
Sri Vijaya, eastern Java was independent. Ibis Hindu State of East 
Java was also a eommerual State, and it depended for its prosperity 
on trade. It must base looked with tnvious eyes on Singapore, which, 
because of its lira- position, had bee nine a me.it trade centre*. I bus there 
was rivalry between Sri Vijaya and hast Ja\a. and this developed inter 
bitter rnmilv. I nun the* twe lfth centmv onwards the* Javan State* grew 
slenvly at the* expense of Sri \ ijava and. as I have sard, in the fourteenth 
centurv n 1377 a.< . it defeated S11 \ijava completely. It was a 
c rue -1 war and there- was meal de-sum lion. Hothjdie cities of Sri Vijaya 
and Singapore* were destieiv ed. I bus ended the second of the great 
empires *»! Malavsia the Empire* of Sri Vijaya and ove*rils ruins 
re *sf the- third « »! th«s»* empires, that of Madjapahit 

In spite of the cruelty and baibaritv shown bv the* East Javans in 
their war with Sn \ ijava. it appears horn the many boohs we* still have 
of that period m Java that this Hindu State had attained a high degree 
of < is ih/ation What it excelled m wax building, and especially* the 
building of temples. There were over ;,oo temples, and among these 
are* said tc 1 1><* some nfthe worlds f.;,< and me* artistic specimens ol 
stone* architecture. Most nt these great temples w iv built between the 
middle of the seventh and the middle* of the tenth century that is, 
between b-y* and uy» a a\ 1 he Javanese must have* brought large numbers 
of builders and maste r -c rattsme 11 liom India and other neighlxmring 
countries to help them to huifd these mightv temple's. We shall follow 
the fortunes <»f Java and Madjapahit in a subsequent letlei. 

I might mention h ie that both Borneo and the Philippines learnt 
the art of wiiting hom India, through these- carlv Pallavan colonies. 
Unfortunately mam of the* old mamiM 1 iju* m the* Philippines were 
destroyed by the Spaniards. 

Remember also that the- Arabs hae* .heir colonies all over these islands 
from the' early (lavs, long before Islam. They were great traders, and 
wherever trade* was to be found, the Arabs went. 
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ROME RELAPSES INTO DARKNESS 


May 1 9, 19J2 

I FEEL often enough that I am not at all a good guide for you through 
the maze of past history. I get lost myself. How, then, can I guide you 
aright? But again I think that perhaps I might be of a little help to you, 
and so I continue these letters. To me certainly they are of great help. 
As I WTite them and think of you, my dear, I forget that the temperature 
in the shade and where I sit is 1 12 degrees and the hot loo is blowing. 
And I forget even sometimes that I am in the District Gaol of Bareilly. 

My last letter carried you right up to the end oi the fourteenth century 
in Malaysia. And yet in northern India we have not gone beyond King 
Harsha’s time — the seventh century; and iii Europe we have still more 
time to make up. It is very' difficult to keep to the same time-scale every- 
where. I try to do so, but sometimes, as m the case ot Angkor and Sri 
Vijaya, I shoot ahead a few hundred years, so that I might complete 
their story*. But remember that while the Cambodian Empire and the 
Sri Vijaya Empire flourished in the East, all manner of changes were 
taking place in India and in China and in Europe. Remember also that 
my last letter contains, in a few pages, the history of 1000 years of Indo- 
China and Malaysia. These countries are cut oil fiorn the main currents 
of Asiatic and European history, and therefore little attention is paid 
to them. But theirs is a rich and long history- mil in achievement, 
in trade, in art, in architecture especially and it is well worthy' of 
study. To Indians their story must be of partuulai interest, for they 
were almost a part of India; men and women from India crossing the 
eastern seas and carrying with them Indian culture and civilization and 
art and religion. 

So, although we have gone on ahead in Malaysia, we are really still 
in the seventh century'. Wc have still to go to Arabia and consider the 
coming of Islam and the great changes that this brought in Europe and 
Asia. And we have to follow* the course of events in Europe. 

Let us have another look at Europe and let us go back a little. You 
will remember that Constantine, the Roman Emperor, founded the 
City of Constantinople, where Byzantium was, on the shores of the 
Bosphorus. To this city, the New Rome, he shifted the capital of the 
Empire from the old Rome. Sr >n afterwards the Roman Empire split 
up into two: the Western with Rome for its capital and the Eastern 
Empire with its scat at Constantinople. The Eastern Empire had to 
face great difficulties and many enemies. And yet, strange to say, it 
managed to carry on century after century', for 1100 years, till the Turks 
put an end to it. 
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The Western Empire had no such existence. In spite of the great 
prestige ol the Roman name and the imperial c\ty of Rome, which had 
for so long dominated the western world, it collapsed with remarkable 
rapidity. It could not withstand the attacks of any of the northern tribes. 
Alaric, the Goth, marched down into Italy and captured Rome in 410 
a.c. Later came the Vandals, who also sacked Rome. The Vandals were 
a Germanic people who. had crossed France and Spain, and, entering 
Africa, had established a kingdom on the ruins of Carthage. From old 
Carthage they c rossed the seas and captured Rome. It seems almost as 
though it were a belated revenge for the Roman victory in the Punic 
Wars. 

About this time the Huns, who had originally come from central 
Asia or Mongolia, became powerful. These people were nomads. They 
had settled down east of the Danube river and north and west of the 
Eastern Roman Empire. I ’rider Atlila, their leader, they became very 
aggressive, and the ( .’onsjanlinople Emperor and government lived in 
constant terror of them. Attila bullied them and made them pay large 
sums of money to him. Having humiliated the Eastern Empire sufficiently, 
Attila dr r!ded to attack the Western Empire. He invaded Gapl and 
destroyed many towns in southern 1 ram e. I he.imperial forces would 
have been no mate h for him, but the Germanic tribes, the “ barbarians M 
of the Homans, weic (lightened at this Hun invasion, and so the Franks 
and Goths joined the imperial army and together they fought the Huns 
under Attila at a great battle at 1 roves. Over 1 5,0,000 people arc said 
to have been killed at this battle, at which Attila was defeated and the 
Mongolian Huns repulsed. This was in .j;,i a.c. But Attila, though de- 
feated, was full of light. He went down to Italy and burnt and looted 
many towns in the north. He died soon afterwards, leaving an enduring 
reputation for trinity and ruthlessness. Attila th*- Hun is even today 
almost the embodiment of ruthless destruction. 1 he Huns quietened 
down after his death and settled on the land and got mixed up with many 
other populations. You may remember that it was roughly about this 
lime that the White Huns came to India. 

Forty yean later a Goth, Throdoric, became King of Rome, and 
that was almost the end of the Western Empire. V successful attempt 
was made a little lain by an Eastern Emperor. Justinian, to include 
Italy in his empiie. He computed both Itah a f, d Sicily, but they broke 
away smm alte r, and the Eastern Empire had enough to do to protect 
itself. 

Is it not strange that Imperial Rome and her empire should have 
collapsed so quickly and so easily before almost every tribe that chose 
to attack it? One would think that Rome had gone to pieces, or that 
it was just a hollow shell. Probably this would be correct. The strength 
of Rome for a lengths* period lay in her prestige. Her past history had 
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led other peoples to think of her as the leader of the world, and they 
treated her with respeft and almost with superstitious fear. So Rome 
continued, outwardly as the pow erful mistress of an empire, hut in reality 
with no strength behind her. There was outward calm, and there were 
crowds in her theatres and stadiums and market-places. But inevitably 
she was heading for collapse, not merely because she was weak, but 
because she had built up a rich man’s civilization on the misery and 
slavery of the masses. I told you, in one of my letters, of the revolts and 
insurrections of the poor; also of a great slaves 1 revolt which was ruth- 
lessly put down. These revolts show us how' rotten was the social structure 
of Rome. It was going to pieces of itself, and the loming of the northern 
tribes — the Goths and the others helped this process, and therefore 
they met with little opposition. The Roman peasant was fed up with 
his miserable lot and welcomed any change. As for tin* poor lalxxircr 
and the slave, they were far worse otf. 

With the end of the Western Roman Empije we see tin* new peoples 
of the West coming to tin* front the Goths and Tranks and others 
with whose names I shall not trouble you. These peoples are the an- 
cestors; of the western Europeans of todav the Germans, Treneh, etc. 
Slowly we see these ayintries taking shape in Europe. At the same time 
we find a very low' type of ci\ ili/ation. The end ot Impenal Rome had 
also been the end of the pomp and luxury of Rome, and the supeilicial 
civilization which had dragged on in Rome vanished almost in a da\, 
its roots having long been sapped. Thus we see at tuallv one of the strange 
instances of humanity visibly moving baekwauls. We have this injrulia, 
in Egypt, in China, in Greece and Rome and rlsrwheie. Alter knowledge 
and experience have been laboriously gathered and a culture and 
civilization built up, there is a stop. And not only a stop, but a going 
back. A veil seems to be cast over the past, and though we have occasional 
glimpses of it, the mountain of knowledge and experieru e has to he 
climbed afresh. Perhaps each time one goes a little highei and makes 
the next ascent easier. Just as expedition after expedition goes up Mount 
Everest, each subsequent expedition goes nearer to the summit, and it 
may be that the highest peak will be conquered before long. 

So we find darkness in Europe*. The Dark Ages be gin and life- Incomes 
rude and crude, and there is almost no education, and fighting semis 
to be the only occupation or amusement. The (lavs of hoe tales and Plate* 
seem very' far off indeed. 

So much for the West. Let us look at the* Easte rn Empire also. Con- 
stantine, you will remember, made Christianity the oflic ial religion. One 
of his successors, the Emperor Julian, refused to accept Christianity. 
He wanted. to go bac k to the worship of the old tjods and goddesses. 
But he could not succeed, for the old gods had had their das, and 
Christianity was too powerful for them. Julian was called Julian the 
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Apostate by the Christians, and that is the title by which he is known 
in history. 

Soon after Julian came another Emperor who was very unlike him. 
His name was Theodosius, and lie is called the Great, I suppose because 
he was great in destroying the old temples and thr* old statues of the 
gods and goddesses. He was not only strongly opposed to those who were 
not Christians: he was equally aggressive against Christian? who were 
not orthodox .recording to his way of thinking. He would tolerate no 
opinion or religion of which lie did not approve. '1 heodosius for a short 
while joined the Eastern and Western Empires and was Emperor of 
lx)th. I his was in a.«.., before the barbarian invasions of Rome. 

Christianity continued to spread. Its struggles now were not against 
non-Christians. All the fighting was done by Christian sects against 
ea< h other, and the amount of intolerance shown by them is amazing. 
All over northern Africa and western Asia, as well as in Europe, there 
were* many battle-grounds where Christians sought to convince their 
brother-Chrisiians of the true faith !>v means of blows and cudgels and 
such-like gentle measures ol persuasion. 

From lo r )^ )r > a. e . Justinian was Emperor at Constantinople. As 
I have already told vou, he mined out the Gnyhs from Italy, and for 
some time ltal\ and Si« ilv were parts of the* Eastern Empire. Later 
the Goths move-red Italy. 

Justinian built the beautiful lathedtal of Sane ta Sophia in Constanti- 
nople, win* li is still one of the finest ol Bv/antme < hurt hr^. He also had 
all the existing laws brought together and ananged bv able law vers. 
Long brlme I knew anvthmg of the Eastern Roman Empire and its 
empe rors, I knew of Justinian's name from this law-book, which is called 
the Imtituff', of ~ju\li?iuvu and which I had to read. But although Justinian 
founded a umversitv at Constantinople, he close , the academy or the 
old schools of philosophy of Athens which had bt » n founded by Plato 
and had lasted rono vears. Philosophy is a dangerous thing for any 
dogmatic religion; it makes people think. 

And so we h.ive arrived at tin 1 sixth ceiuurv. We see Rome 1 and Con- 
slantinople* giaduallv drifting Tarther apart; Rome 1 taken possession of 
by the ( iei manic tribes of the- north; Constantinople becoming the 
centre of a Greek empire, although it was called Homan. Rome going 
to pieces and sinking to the 1 low" level of civili/ ition of its conquerors, 
whom it used te» call the “barbarians*' m the davs of its glory; Con- 
stantiuoplc cariving on the old tradition in a way, but also going down 
in the si ale* e»l civilization : Christian Si , ts lighting each other for mastery : 
and Eastern Christianity, which had spread right up to Turkestan and 
China and Abvssinia, becoming cut off from both Constantinople and 
Rome. The 1 Dark Ages commence. Learning, so far, was classical learning 

that is, (neck or old Latin, which derived its inspiration from Greek. 
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But these old Greek books dealing with gods and goddesses and with 
philosophies were not considered to be lit literature for the pious and 
devout and intolerant Christians of those early days. So they were not 
encouraged, and learning suffered, as did also many forms of art. 

But Christianity did something also to preserve learning and art. 
Monasteries like the Buddhist saRgha were founded and spread rapidly. 
In these monasteries sometimes the old learning found a home. And 
here also the beginnings of a new' art were laid down which was to blossom 
forth in all its beauty many centuries later. These monks just managed 
to keep the lamp of learning and art burning dimly. It was a service 
they rendered by preventing it from going out. But the light was confined 
to a narrow place; outsid* there was general darkness. 

In these early days of Christianity there was another strange tendency. 
Many people, bred by religious zeal, retired into the deserts and solitary 
places, far from the haunts of man, and lived in a wild state there. They 
tortured themselves and did not wash at all, and generally tried to bear 
as much pain as possible. This was especially so in Kgvpt. where many 
such hermits lived in the desert. Their idea seems to have been that 
the more they suffered and the less they washed the holier they became. 
One of these hermits sat on the top of a column for many years! These 
hermits gradually ceased to exist, but for a long time many devout 
Christians believed that to enjoy anything \\as almost a sin. 1 his idea 
of suffering coloured the Christian mentality. 'There is not much of 
this in Europe today! Indeed, evetybody then* seems bent on rushing 
about madly and haying yshat is called a good time. And the rushing 
about often ends in yyeariness and ennui and not in the good time. 

But in India we see sometimes* even today people behaymg to some 
extent as the Christian hermits did in Egypt. They hold up one arm 
till it dries up and atrophies, or sit on spikes, or do many other absurd 
and foolish things. Some do it, I suppose, just to impose on ignorant 
people and get money out of them, others perhaps because they feel 
that they become more holy thereby! As if it can eyer be desirable to 
make your body unfit for any decent activity. 

I am reminded of a story* of Buddha, for yyhich again I go to our old 
friend Hiucn Tsang. A young disciple of his was doing penance. Buddha 
asked him: “ You, dear youth, when living as a layman, did you know 
how to play the lute? ” He said : “ I knoyv.” “ Well, then,” said Buddha, 

“ I will draw a comparison deriyed from this. 'The ootds being too tight, 
then the sounds were not in cadence ; when they werr too loose, then 
the sounds had neither harmony nor charm; but yvhen not tight and 
not slack, then the sounds were harmonious. So also,” Buddha continued, 

“ in regard .to the body. If it is harshly treated, it becomes yvearied and 
the mind is listless ; if it is too softly treated, then the feelings are pampered 
and the will is weakened.” 
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YVe have considered the history of many countries and the ups and 
downs of many kingdoms and empires. But Arabia has not yet come 
into our story, except as a country whkh sent out mariners and traders 
to distant parts of the world. Look at the map. To the west is Egypt; 
to the north Syria and Iraq, and a little to the east of tins Persia or 
Iran; a little farther to the north-west ate Asia Minor and Constantinople. 
Greece is not far; and India also is just a< ross the sea on the other side. 
Except for China and the Far East, Arabia was \ery centrally situated 
so far as the old civilizations weie <oncerned. Great cities rose on the 
Tigris and Euphrates in Iraq, Alexandria in Egypt, Damascus in Syria, 
Antioch in Asia Minor. 1 he Arab was a traveller and a trader, and he 
must have gone to these Cities frequently enough. But still Arabia plays 
no notable part in history. I here does not seem to be as high a degree 
of civiliz i f ion there as in neighbouring countries. It neither attempted 
to conquer other countries, nor was it easy to subdue it. # 

Arabia is a desert country, and deserts and mountains breed hard 
people vs ho love their freedom and aie not easily subdued. It was not a 
rich country and there was little in it to attract foreign conquerors and 
imperialists. I here were just two little towns — Mecca and Ycthrib 
by the sea. lor the rest there were dwellings in the desert, and the people 
of the country were largely Bedouins or Baddus — the “dwellers of 
the desert. “ I heir constant companions were their swift camels and their 
beautiful horses, and even the ass was a faithful friend valued for its 
remarkable powers ol endurance. To be tompa* d to the donkey or 
the ass was a compliment, and not a term of reproach .is in other countries. 
For life is hard m a desert country, and strength and endurance are 
even more precious qualities there than elsewhere. 

They were proud and sensitive, these men of the desert, and quarrel- 
some. They lived in their clai* and their families and quarrelled with 
other clans and families. Once a year they made peace with each other 
and journeyed to Mecca on pilgrimage to their many gods whose images 
weir kept there. Ab nc all, they worshipped a huge black stone — the 
Kaaba. 

It was a nomadic and patriarchal life— the kind of life led by the 
primitive tribes in Central Asia or < . w here, before they settled down 
to city life and civilization. The great empires which rose up round 
Arabia often included Arabia in their dominions, but this was more 
nominal than real. It was no easy matter to subdue or govern nomadic 
desert tribes. 

10 



glimpses of world history 

Once, as you may perhaps remember, a little Arab State rose in 
Palmyra in Syria, and it had its brief period of glory in the third century 
after Christ. But even this was outside Arabia proper. So the Bedouins 
lived their desert Jives, generation after generation, and Arab ships 
went out to trade, and Arabia went on with little change. Some people 
became Christians and some became Jews but mostly they remained 
worshippers of the 360 idols and the Black Stone in Mecca. 

It is strange that this Arab race, which for long ages had lived a sleepy 
existence, apparently cut oil* from what was happening elsewhere, should 
suddenly wake up and show such tremendous energy as to startle and 
upset the woild. The storv of the Arabs, and of how they spread rapidly 
over Asia, Europe and Africa, and of the high culture and civilization 
which they developed, is one of the wonders of history. 

Islam was the new force or idea which woke up the Arabs and filled 
them with self-confidence and energv. This was a religion started In a 
new prophet, Mohammad, who was botn in Meet a in ^70 \.< . lie was 
in no hurry to start this teligion. He lived a quiet hie, liked and trusted 
by his fellow-citizens. Indeed, he was known as “ Al-Amln “ the 
Trusty. But when he started pleaching his new lehgion, and espre lulls 
when lie pleached against the idols at Mena, then* was a loud outcry 
against him, and ultimately he was driven out of Mecca, buirlv escaping 
with his life. Above all he laid stress on the claim that their was only 
one God, and that he, Mohammad, was the Prophet of God. 

Driven awav by his own people from Mecca, he sought refuge with 
some friends and helpers in Vethrib. 1 his flight from Mecca is called 
the Hijrat in Arabic, and the Muslim calendar begins from this date 
622 A.c. This Hegira calendar is a -lunar c alendar that is. 11 is c ale ulated 
according to the moon. It is therefore five' or six (lavs shorter than the 
solar year which we usually observe*, .ind the Hegira months do not 
stick to the same seasons of the \c*ar. T 1 ms the same month rnuv be m 
winter this year and in thr middle of summer after some* veuis. 

Islam may be said to begin with the flight the Hijra! in ()U 
A.c., although in a sense it had begun a little earlier. I he c ity of Yrthtib 
welcomed Mohammad and, in honour of his coming the name of thr 
city itself was changed to “ Mad Inat-un-Wibi M the ( n\ of the Prophet 
— or, just shortly, Madina, or Medina, as it is known now. I he people 
of Medina who helped Mohammad weie called . InuU the helpers. 
Descendants of these “helpers’ 1 were pioud of this title, arid even to 
this day they use it. 

Before we start on Islam’s and the Arabs’ career of conquest, let us 
have one brief look around. We have just seen that Rome had collapsed. 
The old Gnrco-Roman civilization had ended, and the whole social 
structure which it had built up had been upset. The northern Fairopean 
tribes and clans were now coming into some prominence. Trying to learn 
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something from Rome, they were really building up an entirely new 
type of civilization. But this was just the beginning of it, and there was 
little of it visible, ihu.s the old had gone and the new had not taken its 
place; so there was darkness in Europe. At the eastern end of it, it is 
true, there was the* Eastern Roman Empire, whk h still flourished. The 
city of Constantinople was even then a great and splendid city — the 
greatest in Europe. Carnes and circuses took place in its amphitheatres, 
and there was a great deal ol pomp and show. But still the Empire was 
weakening. I here were continuous wars with the Sassanids of Persia. 
Khusrau the Second ol Persia had indeed taken away from Constantinople 
part ol its dominions arid even claimed a nominal overlordship over 
Arabia. Khusrau also conquered Egypt and went right up to Constanti- 
nople, but was then defeated by Heraclius, the Greek Emperor there, 
latter, Khusrau was murdered by his own son, Kavadh. 

So you will nf it k e that l>oth Europe in the West and Persia in the 
East were in a bad way. Add to this the quarrels of the Christian sects, 
which had no end. A very < orrupl and quarrelsome Christianity flourished 
in the West as well as in Africa. In Persia, the Zoroastrian religion was 
part of th'* State and was foiced on the people. So the average person 
in Europe nr Aln< a or Persia was disillusioned with the existing religion. 
Just about this time, early in the seventh lenturv, great plagues swept 
all over Europe, killing millions of people. 

In India. Harsha-Vardhana ruled, and Hiuen Tsang paid his visit 
about tins time. During Hupdia's reign India was a strong Power, but 
soon aftei, northern India grew divided and weak. Farther cast, in 
China, the great I ang dynasty had just begun its career. In 627 A.C. 
Tai Tsung, one of their greatest emperors, came to the throne, and during 
his time the Chinese Empire extended right up to the Caspian Sea in 
the west. Most ol the countries ol Central A .a acknowledged his 
suzerainty and paid tribute to him. Piobably f tlu c was no centralized 
government of the whole of this v ast empire. 

This was the stale of the Asiatic and European world when Islam 
was l)oi n. China was strong and powerful, but it was far; India was 
strong enough for a period at* least, but we shall see that there was no 
conflict with India for a long time to come; Europe and Africa was 
weak and exhausted. 

Within seven ven:s ol the flight. Mohammad returned to Mecca as 
its master. Even In fore this he sent out from Medina a summons to the 
kings and rulers of the world to acknowledge the one God and his Prophet. 
Heraclius, the Constantinople Empei^r, got it while he was still engaged 
in his campaign against the Persians in Syria; the Persian King got it; 
and it is said that even Tai-Tsung got it in China. They must have 
wondered, these kings and rulers, who this unknown person was who 1 
dared to command them! From the sending of these messages we can 
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form some idea of the supreme confidence in himself and his mission which 
Mohammad must have had. And this confidence and faith he managed 
to give to his people, a'nd with this to inspire and console them, this 
. desert people of no great consequence managed to conquer half the 
known world. 

Confidence and faith in themselves were a great thing. Islam also 
gave them a message of brotherhood- of the equality of all those who 
were Muslims. A measure of democracy was thus placed before the 
people. Compared to the corrupt Christianity of the day, this message 
of brotherhood must ha\e had a great appeal, not only lor the Arabs, 
but also for the inhabit ’ nts of many countries where they went. 

Mohammad died in 632 a.c., ten years after the Hijrat. Hr had 
succeeded in making a nation out of the main waning tribes of Arabia 
and in firing them with enthusiasm for a cause. He was sui reeded by 
Abu Bakr, a member of his family, as Khalda 01 Caliph or chief. This 
succession used to be by a kind of inform d election at a publn meeting. 
Two years later Abu Bakr died, and was stu reeded In Omar, who was 
Khalifa for ten years. 

Abu Bakr and Omar were great men who laid the foundation of 
Arabian and Islamic greatness. As Khalifas they were both religious 
heads and political chiefs King and Pope in one. In spite of their 
high position and the growing power of their State, they stm k to the 
simplicity of their ways and refused to countrnaiue luxury and pomp. 
The democracy of Islam was a living thing fi»r them. But their ow n officers 
and emirs took to sdks and luxury soon enough, and mans stories are 
told of Abu Bakr and Omar rebuking and punishing these officers, and 
even weeping at this extravagance. They felt that their strength lay 
in their simple and hard living, and that if they took to the luxury of 
the Persian or Constantinople Courts, the Arabs would be coriuptcd 
and would fall. 

Even in these short dozen years, during which Abu Bakr and Omar 
ruled, the Arabs defeated both the Eastern Roman Empiie and the 
Sassanid King of Persia. Jerusalem, the holy utv of die Jews and 
Christians, was occupied by the Arabs, and the whoie of Svria and Iraq 
and Persia became part of the new Arabian Empiie. 
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Like the founders of some other religions, Mohammad was a rebel 
against many of the existing social customs. The religion he preached, 
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by its simplicity and directness and its flavour of democracy and equality, 
appealed to the masses in the neighbouring countries who had been 
ground down long enough by autocratic kings and equally autocratic 
and domineering priests. They were tired of the old order and were 
ripe for a change. Islam offered them this change, and it was a welcome 
change, for it bettered them in many ways and put an end to many old 
abuses. Islam did not bring any great social revolution in its train which 
might have put an end to a large extent to the exploitation of the masses. 
But it did lessen this exploitation so far as the Muslims were concerned, 
and made them feel that they belonged to one great brotherhood. 

So the Arabs matched from conquest to conquest. Often enough 
they won without fighting. Within twenty-five years of the death of their 
Prophet, the Arabs conquered the whole of Persia and Syria and Armenia 
and a bit of Central Asia on the one side ; and Egypt and a bit of northern 
Africa on the west. Egypt had fallen to them with the greatest ease, as 
Egypt had suffered most from the exploitation of the Roman Empire 
and from the rivalry of Christian sects. There is a story that the Arabs 
burnt the famous library of Alexandria, but this is now believed to be 
false. I he A tabs weir Ux> fond of books to behave in this bajbarous 
manner. It is probable, however, that the Emperor Theodosius of Con- 
stantinople, about whom I have told you something already, was guilty 
of this destruction, or pail of it. A part of the library* had been destroyed 
long before, dining a siege at the tim^ of Julius Caesar. Theodosius did 
not approve of old pagan Greek lx>oks dealing with the old Greek 
mythologies and philosophies. He was much too devout a Christian. It 
is said that he used these books as fuel with which to heat his baths. 

The Arabs went on advancing both in the cast and the west. In the 
east, Herat and Kabul and Balkh fell, and they ^ ached the Indus river 
and Sindh. But beyond this they did not go into f 'dia, and for several 
hundred years their relations with the Indian rulers were of the friendliest. 
In the west they marched on and on. It is said that their general Okba 
went right across northern Africa till he reached the Atlantic Ocean, 
on the western coast of what is now known as Morocco. He wa« rather 
disappointed at this obstacle, "and he rode as far as he could into the 
sea and then express'd his sorrow to the Almigh f y that time was no 
more land in that dim lion for him to conquer in His name! 

From Morocco and Africa, die Arabs eroded the narrow sea into 
Spain and Europe —the Pillars of Hercules, as these narrow straits 
were called by the old Greeks. T> " Arab general who crossed into 
Europe landed at Gibraltar, and this name itself is a reminder of him. 
His name was Tariq, and Gibraltar is really Jabal-ut-Tariq, the rock of 
Tariq. 

Spain w as conquered rapidly, and the Arabs then poured into southern * 
France. So, in about too years from the death of Mohammad, the Arab 
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Empire spread from the south of France and Spain right across northern 
Africa to Suez, and across Arabia and Persia and Central Asia to the 
borders ol Mongolia. India was out of it except for Sindh. Europe was 
being attacked by the Arabs from two sides -- directly at Constantinople, 
and in France, via Africa. The Arabs in the south of France were small 
in* numbers and they were very far from their homeland. Thus they 
could not get much help Irom Arabia, which was busy then conquering 
Central Asia. But still these Arabs in France frightened the people of 
western Europe, and a great coalition was formed to fight them. Charles 
Martel was the leader of this coalition and in 7 y2 a.o. he de feated them 
at the battle of Fours in Franc e. 1 his defeat saved Europe from the 
Arabs. 41 On the plains of Tours,” a historian lias said, 44 the Arabs lost 
the empire of the world when almost in their grasp. n There can be no 
doubt that if the Arabs had won at 'lours, European history would have 
been tremendously changed. I heir was no one rise to stop them in 
Europe and they could have marched right across to Constantinople 
and put an end to the Fasti in Roman Empire and the other States 
on the way. Instead of Christianity, Islam would then have become the 
leligioo </ Europe, and all manner of other changes might have taken 
place. But this is jmt a flight of imagination. As jt happened, the Arabs 
were slopped in France. For m.inv hundreds of years afterwards, however, 
they remained and ruled in Spain. 

From Spain to Mongolia the Arabs triumphed, and these nomads 
from the deserts bee anir the proud rulers of a mightv empire. Saracens 
they were called, perhaps from S ahra and Kashin -the dwellers of the 
desert. But the dwellers of the* desert took soon enough to luxury and 
cits life, and palac es grew' up in their cities. In spite of their triumphs 
in distant < outlines, thev could not get rid of their habit of quarrelling 
amongst themselves. Of course, there was snmrt, ig worth quarrelling 
about now, for the headship of Arabia meant tne control of a great 
empire. So there- were frequent quarrels for tV place of the Khalifa. 
There were' pettv quanrls, family quarrels, leading to civil war. These 
quarrels lesulted m a big division in Islam and two sects were formed 
* the Sunnis and Shiahs which still exist. 

Trouble came* soon liter the regime's of the* first two gn u Khalifas 

Abu B.ikr and Omai . Ali, the husband of Fatima, who was the daughter 
of Mohammad, was Khalifa for A short wlnl \ 1’. it there was continuous 
conflict. Ali was nun dried, and some time later his son Hussain, with 
his fnmilv. were* massacred on the- •'lain of Karbala It is this tragedy 
of Karbala that is mourned vear after \»\ir in the month of Moharram 
bv the Muslims, and (-specially the Shiahs. 

The Khalifa now becomes ail absolute king. The re is nothing of 
democracy or election left al>oul him. He' was just like any other absolute* 
monarch of his day. In theory he continued to be the religious head 
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also, the Commander of the Faithful. But some of these rulers actually 
insulted Islam, of whicji they were supposed to be the chief protectors. 

For about wo years the Khalifas belonged to a branch of Moham- 
mad's family , known as the Ommeyadcs. Damascus was made their 
capital, and this old city became very beautiful, with its palaces, mosques, 
fountains and kiosks. The water-supply of Damascus was famous. During 
this period the Arabs developed a special style of architecture which has 
come to be known as Saracenic architecture. There is not much of orna- 
mentation in this. It is simple and imposing and beautiful. The idea 
behind this aichitecturc was the graceful palm of Arabia and Syria. 
The arches and the pillars and the minarets and domes remind one of 
the arching and doming of palm groves. 

This architectme came to India also, but here it was influenced by 
Indian ideas and a mixed style was evoked. Some of the finest examples 
of Saracenic architecture are still in Spain. 

Wealth and empire bi ought luxury and tin* games and arts ol luxury. 
Horse-racing was a favourite amusement of the Arabs, so also were 
polo and hunting and chess. There was quite a fashionable craze for 
music jind especially for singing, and the capital was full of singers with 
their trains and hanger-on. 

Another great but very unfortunate change gradualk took place 
This was in the position of wome n. Among the Arabs, women did not 
observe any purdah. '1 hey were not secluded and hidden away. They 
moved about in public, went to mosques and lectures, and even delivered 
lectures. But success made the Arabs imitate more and more* the customs 
of the two old empires on either side of them the Eastern Roman 
and the Persian. They had defeated the former and put an end to the 
latter, but they themselves succumbed to many an evil habit of these 
empires. It is said that it was due especially to the influence of Con- 
stantinople and Persia that the seclusion of women began among the 
Arabs. Gradually the harem system begins, and men and women rnrrt 
each other less and less socially. Cnhappily this seclusion of women 
became a feature of Islamic society, and India also learnt it from them 
when the Muslims came here. It ama/rs me to think that some people 
put up with this barbarity still. Whenever I think of the women in 
purdah, cut ofF from the outside world, I invariably think of a prison oi 
a zoo! How can a nation go ahead if half of its population is kept hidden 
away in a kind of prison ? 

Fortunately, India is rapidly tearing the purdah awav. Kvrn Muslim 
society has largely rid itself of this terrible burden. In Turkey, Kama! 
Pasha has put an end to it completely, and in Egvpt it is going Cast. 

One thing more and I shall finish this letter. The Arabs, especially 
at the beginning of their awakening, were full of enthusiasm for their 
faith. Yet they were a tolerant people and there are numerous instances 
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of this toleration in religion. In Jerusalem the Khalifa Omar made a 
point of it. In Spain there was a large Christian^ population which had 
the fullest liberty of conscience. In India the Arabs never ruled except 
in Sindh, but there were frequent contacts, and the relations were friendly. 
Indeed, the most noticeable thing about this period of history is the 
corltrast between the toleration of the Muslim Arab and the intolerance 
of the Christian in Europe. 
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Ekt us continue the story of the Arabs before reverting to other 
countries. 

For nearly loo \ears, as I told you in my last letter, the Caliphs belonged 
to the Online) adr branch of the Prophet Mohammad's family. They 
ruled from Damascus, and during their lule the Muslim Arabs parried 
the standard of Islam lar and wide. While th>j Arabs conquered in 
distant lands, they quarrelled at home and there was frequent civil war. 
Ultimately the Ommevades were overthrown bv another branch of 
Mohammad’s family, descended from his uncle Abbas, and hence called 
the Abbasides. The Abhasides came as avengers of the cruelties of the 
Ommeyades, but the\ excelled them in cruelty and massacre after 
their victory was won They hunted out all the Ommevades they could 
find and killed them in a barbarous way. 

This was the beginning in 750 a.c. of the long rngn of the Abbaside 
Caliphs. It was not a very happy or auspicious h inning, and yet the 
Abbaside period is a bright enough period in Aran history. But there 
were great changes now from the days of the Ommevades. The civil 
war in Arabia shook up t ho whole of the Arab Empire. The Abbasides 
won at home, but in far Spain the Arab Governor was an Ommeyade, 
and hr refused to recogni/e the Abbaside Caliph. North Afric.i, or the 
viccroxalty of Ifiikia a c it was called, also became more or less independent 
soon afterwards. And Egypt did likewise, and indeed w«nt so far to 
proclaim another Caliph. Egypt was near cm to be threatened and 
forced to submit, and this was done from time to time. But Ilrikia was 
not interfered with, and as for Spain it was much too *ar away for any 
action. So we see that the Arab Empire split up on tire accession of the 
Abbasides. The Caliph was no longer the head of the whole Muslim 
world, he was not now the Commander of all the Faithful. l$lam was no 
longer united, and the Arabs in Spain and the Abbasides disliked each 
other so much that each often welcomed the misfortunes of the other. 
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In spite of all this, the Abbaside Caliphs were great sovereigns and 
their empire was a great empire, as empires go. The old faith and energy 
which conquered mountains and spread like a prairie fire were no more 
in evidence. There was no simplicity and little of democracy left, and 
the Commander of the Faithful was little different from the Persian 
King of kings, who had been defeated by the earlier Arabs, or the Emperor 
at Constantinople. In the Arabs of the time of Mohammad the Prophet, 
there was a strange life and strength which were, very different from the 
strength of kings’ armies. They stood out in the world of their time, 
and armies and princes crumpled up before their irresistible march. 
The masses were weary of these princes, and the Arabs seemed to bring 
to them the promise of change for the better and of social revolution. 

All this was changed now. The men of the desert Ii\ed in palaces 
now', and instead of dates had the most gorgeous foods. They were 
comfortable enough, so why should they bother about change and social 
revolution? They tried to rival the old empires in splendour and they 
adopted many an e\il custom of theiis. One of these, as I told you, 
was the seclusion of women. 

The capital now went from Damascus to Baghdad in Ivaq. T his change 
of capital itself was significant, for Baghdad used to hr the summer 
retreat of the Persian kings. And as Baghdad was laither away from 
Europe than Damascus, henceforth the Abbasides looked more towards 
Asia than to Europe. There were to be still mans attempts to capture 
Constantinople, and there were many wars with European nations, but 
most of these wars were clefensi\c. The days of conquest seem to have 
ended, and the Abbaside Caliphs tried to consolidate such of the empire 
as was left to them. This was great enough even without Spain and 
Africa. 

Baghdad! Do >ou not remember it? And Hat unal-Rashid and 
Shaherazadr and the wonderful stories contained in the Afghan .\i£hl< '' 
The city that now grew up under the Abbaside C aliphs was the cits of 
the Arabian It was a \ast citv of palaces and public offices and 

schools and colleges, and great shops, and parks and g.udens. The 
merchants carried on a vast trade with # the East and \V< >t. Crowds of 
government officials kept in continuous touch with the distant parts of 
the Empire, and the government, becoming more and more compile ated, 
w r as divided up into many departments. An efficient postal system 
connected all the corners of the Empire to the < apital. 1 lospitals abounded. 
Visitors came to Baghdad from all over the* world, especially learned 
men and students and artists, for it was known that the Caliph welcomed 
all who were learned or who were skilful in the arts. 

The Calij)h himself lived in great luxury surrounded by slaves, and 
his women-folk had taken to the harem. The Abbaside Empire was at 
the height of its outward glory during the reign of Harunal-Rashid 
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from 786 to 809 a.c. Embassies came: to Harun from the Emperor of 
China and Emperor Charlemagne in the West. Baghdad and the 
Abbasidr dominions were far in advance of the Europe of those days, 
except for Aiab Spain, in all the arts of government, in trade, and in 
the development ol learning. 

The Abbasidr period is especially interesting for us because of the 
new interest in science which it started. Science, as you know, is a very 
big thing in the modem world, and we owe a great deal to it. Science 
does not sitnpl\ sit down and pray lor tilings to happen, but seeks to 
find out wh\ things happen. It experiments and tries again and again, 
and sometimes fails and sometimes sue < reds and so bit by bit it adds 
to human knowledge. I Ins modem world of ours is very different 
from the ancient world or the Middle 1 Ages, i his great difference 
is largely due tej science, l<n the mod(*m worlel has been made by 
seiem r. 

Among the ancients do not find the* scientific method in Egypt 
or China or India We find just a bit of it in old (ireecc. In Rome again 
it was absent. But the Arabs had this s« lentihc spirit of inquiry, and 
so they *r:a b *- < onsidered the father s of modern science 1 . In some subjects, 
like medieiru- arni mathematic «. the'\ learnt muc h from India. fnd ian 
scholars and mathematnians came m Luge numbers to Baghdad. Many 
Arab students went to I akshashila m North India, which was still a 
great university, specializing in medicine. Sanskrit books on medical 
and other subjects wen 1 especially translated into Arabic. Many things 

for example, paper-making the Arabs learnt bom China. But on 
the basis of the* knowledge* gamed horn others they made their own 
rescan h< k s and made- sever. d important dncov e rics. 1 hoy made the first 
telescope and the mariner’s compass. In medicine. \rab physicians and 
surgeons were* famous all ove r Europe. 

Baghdad was, < it com sc*, the great i critic* of «ul these intellectual 
activities. In the West. Cordoba, the capital of Arab Spam, was another 
centre. I here wen* mans other univetsitv centres in the Arab world, 
where* the* hie* of the* intellect f!< »ui idled the'ie 1 was (-aim c>r al-Qahira. 
“the Victorious". Basra and *Kufa. But over all these famous cities 
towered Baghdad. “ the* e apilal of Islam, the* eve* of Iraq, the seat of 
empire, the centre* of beautv. culture and arts , as an Arab historian 
describes it. It hud .1 population’ of o\e»* 12,00** noo and thus was far 
bigger than modern Calcutta or Bombay. 

It may interest \ou to know that the habit of wearing socks and stockings 
is said to have begun in Baghdad among the rich. 1 hey were* called 
" mozas", and the Hindustani word for them must be derived from 
this. So also the French 4i chemise*”, which comes from 4 kamis , a 
shirt. Both the harms and the moza went from the Arabs to the Byzantines 
in Constantinople and from there to Europe. 
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The Arabs had always been great travellers. They continued their 
long journeys across t(ic seas and established colonies in Africa, on the 
coasts of India, in Malaysia and even in China. One of their famous 
travellers was Alberunl, who came to India and left, like Hiuen Tsang, 
a record of his trav els. 

The Arabs were also historians, and we know a great deal about them 
from their own books and histories. And all of us know what fine stories 
and romances they could write. Thousands and thousands of people 
have never heard of the Abbaside Khalifas and of their empire, but 
they know of Baghdad of the AIJ Laila ua I Mia, the 4 * Thousand and one 
Nights”, the city of mystery and romance. The empire of the imagination 
is often more real and more lasting than the empire of fact. 

Soon after the death of Harunal-Rashid trouble came to the Arab 
Empire. There were disorders, and different parts of the empire fell 
away, the provincial governors becoming hereditary' rulers. The caliphs 
became more and more powetless, till a time .came when a caliph ruled 
over the city of Baghdad only and a lew villages around it. A caliph 
was even dragged out of his palace by his own soldiery and killed. 
Then f for a while some strong men rose who ruled from Baghdad and 
made the caliph a dependant of theirs. 

Meanwhile the unity of Islam was a thing of the distant past. Separate 
kingdoms arose everywhere from Egypt to Khorasan in Central Asia. 
And from farther east still the nomad tribes moved west. The old Turks 
of Central Asia became Muslims and came and took possession of 
Baghdad. They are known as the Seljuq Turks. They defeated the 
Byzantine army of Constantinople utterly, much to the surprise of Europe. 
For Europe had thought that the Arabs and Muslims had spent their 
strength and were getting weaker and weaker. It was true that the 
Arabs had declined greatly, but the Seljuq Turks now came on 
the scene to uphold the banner of Islam and to < hallengc Europe 
with it. 

This challenge was soon taken up, as we shall see, and the Christian 
nations of Europe organized crusades to fight the Muslims and reconquer 
Jerusalem, their holy city. For over 100 years Christianity and Islam 
fought for mastery in Syria and Palestine and Asia Minor and exhausted 
each other, and soaked every inch of the soil almost of these countries 
with human blood. And the flourishing cities of these parts lost their 
trade and greatness, and the smiling fields were often converted into a 
wilderness. 

So they fought each other. But even before their fighting was over, 
across Asia in Mongolia there arose Chcngiz Khan, the Mongol Shaker 
of the Earth, as he was called, who was indeed going to shake Asia and 
Europe. He and his descendants finally put an end to Baghdad and its 
empire. By the time the Mongols had finished with the great and famous 
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city of Baghdad, it was almost a heap of dust and ashes and most of its 
2,000,000 inhabitants were dead. This was in 1258 a.c. 

Baghdad is now again a flourishing city and is the capital of the State 
of Iraq. But it is only a shadow of its former self, for it never recovered 
from the death and desolation which the Mongols brought. 
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FROM HARSHA TO MAHMUI) IN NORTH INDIA 

Juiu I, 1932 

VVk must interrupt our story' of the Arabs or Saracens and have a 
look at other countiies. What was happening in India, in China, and 
in the countries ol Europe, while the Arabs grew in power and conquered 
and spread and then declined? Some little glimpses we have already 
had the de feat of the Arabs at Tours in France in 732 by a joint army 
under Charles Martel, their conquest of Central Asia, and their coming 
up to Sindh in India. I.et us fust turn to India. ^ 

Harsha-Yardhana of Kanauj died in (148 a.c., and with his death 
the political degeneration of Xoith India became' more obvious. For 
some time past this had been going on, and the conflict between Hinduism 
and Buddhism had helped the process. During Harsha's time there was 
outwardly a brave show, but for a while only. After him a number of 
small States grew up in the north, sometimes enjoying a brief glory, 
sometimes quarrelling with each other. It is curious that even in these 
300 years or more after Harsha, art and literature flourished and there 
were many fine public works constructed. Sc\ * il famous Sanskrit 
writers, like Bhavabhuti and Rajasrkhara, lived *n these times, and 
several kings, not important politically, were famous for the art and 
learning which grew under them. One of these rulers — Raja Bhoja — 
has become almost a mythical type of the model king, and even today 
people refer to him as such. 

But in spite of these blight spots the north was declining. South India 
was again taking the 1 . ad and overshadowing the north. 1 have told 
you a little of the south in these days in a jve\ious letter (44); of the 
Chalukyas, and the Chola Empire, and the Pallavas, and the Rashtra- 
kutas. I have also told you of Shankararharya, w ho in a short life managed 
to impress both the learned and the unlearned all over the country', 
and almost succeeded in putting an end to Buddhism in India. Strange 
that even as he did so a new' religion should knock at the gates of 
India, and later come in a flood of conquest, to challenge the existing 
order! 
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The Arabs reached the borders of India soon enough, even while 
Harsha was alive. They stopped there for a while and then took possession 
of Sind. In 710 a.c. a young boy of seventeen, Mohammad ibn Kasim, 
commanding an Arab army, conquered the Indus valley up to Multan 
in western Punjab. This was the full extent of the Arab conquest of India. 
Perhaps if they had tried hard enough they might have gone farther. 
It should not have been difficult, as North India was weak. But, although 
there was plenty of fighting going on between these Arabs and the 
neighbouring rulers, there was no organized attempt at conquest. Politi- 
cally, therefore, this Arab conquest of Sindh was not an important affair. 
The Muslim conquest of India was to come sev eral hundred years later. 
But culturally the contact of the Arabs with the people of India had 
great results. 

The Arabs had friendly relations with the Indian rulers of the south, 
especially the Rashtiakutas. Many Arabs settled along the west coast 
of India and built mosques in their settlements. Arab travellers and 
traders visited various parts of India. Arab students came in large numbers 
to the northern I’niversity of Takshashila or Taxila, vvhi 1 h was especially 
famous for medicine. It is said that in tire days of Harunal-Rashid Indian 
scholarship had a {iigh place in Baghdad and physicians from 
India went there to organize hospitals and medical schools. Many 
Sanskrit books on mathematics and astronomy were* translated into 
Arabic. 

Thus the Arabs took much liom the old Indo-Aiyan culture. Thcv 
took also much from the At van culture of Persia, and also something 
from Hellenic culture*. They were almost like a new race, m tin* piiinr 
of their vigour, and they took advantage of .ill the old cultures thrv saw 
around them, and learnt from them; and on this foundation thev built 
something of their very own the Saracenic culture. 1 his had a com- 
paratively brief life, as cultures go, but it was a brilliant hie. which 
shines against the dark bac kground of the Middle* \g»*s m laimpr. 

It is strange to find that while* the* Arabs profited In their contacts 
with Indo-Arvan, Persian and Hellenic cultures, the Indians and Pe rsians 
and Greeks did not profit mu< h by theii c # ont«u ts with the* \rabs. Pe rhaps 
this was due to the* fact that the* Arabs weir new and full of vigour and 
enthusiasm, while the others were old races, going along the old nits, 
and not caring over-much for change*. It is curious how age seems to 
have the same effect on a people or a race as it lias on an individual 
it makes them slow of movement, inelastic in mind and bodv, conservative 
and afraid of change. 

So India was not greatly affected or much c hanged by this contact 
with the Arabs, which lasted for some hundre ds of years. But during 
this long period India must have got to know' something of the new 
religion, Islam. Muslim Arabs came and went and built mosques, and 
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sometimes preached their religion, and sometimes even converted people. 
There seems to have been no objection to this in those days, no trouble 
or friction between Hinduism' and Islam. It is interesting to note this 
because in later days friction and trouble did arise between the two 
religions. It was only when in the eleventh century Islam came to India 
in the guise of a conqueror, sword in hand, that it produced a violent 
reaction, and the old toleration gave way to hatred and conflict. 

This wieldcr of the sword who came to India with fire and slaughter 
w\as Mahmud of Ghazni. Ghazni is now- a little town in Afghanistan. 
Round about Ghazni grew up a Stale in the tenth <entur\. XoininalK 
the Central Asian States were under the Caliph of Baghdad, but, as I 
have told you already, after Harunal-Rashid's death the Caliph weakened 
and a time came when his empire split up into a number of independent 
States. This is the period of which we are now speaking. A Turkish slave 
named Subuktagin carved a State for himself around Ghazni and Kan- 
dahar about q7?j A.r. He raided India also. In those days a man named 
Jaipal was Raja of Lahore. Very venture some. Jaipal marched to the 
Kabul valley against Subuktagin and got defraud. 

Mahmud succeeded his father Subuktagin. He was a brilliant general 
and a fine cavaliv leader. Year after \c\ir lie raided India and sacked 
and killed and took awav with him \a<*t treasure and large numbers 
of captives. Altogether he made* seventeen raids and only one ol these 

-into Kashmir was a failure'. I In; cullers were successful, and he 
became a terror all over the* north. He went as far south as Patahputra, 
Mathura and Soinnath. From 1 haneshw ara lie took awav. it is said, 
200,000 captives and vast wealth. But it was in Sornnath that he got 
the most ti ensure. 1 or this was one of the* gre'at temples, and the* offerings 
of centime's had accumulated there. It is said lira* thousands of people 
took refuge' in the tempi** when Mahmud appi e he'd, in the hope 
that a mirac le would happen and the god the y worshipped would protect 
them. But miracles seldom occur, except in the' imaginations of the 
faithful, and th*' temple* was broken and looted b\ Mahmud and 50,000 
people perished, waiting lor th** miracle which did not happen. 

Mahmud died in i<»;o \.< . The whole ot the* Punjab and Sindh was 
under his sway at the tune. He is looked upon as a great leader of Islam 
who came* to spread 1 lam in India. Most Muslims ador* him; most 
Hindus hate him. As a matter of fact, he was haidlv a religious man. 
He was a Mohammedan, of coins*', hut that was by the way. Above 
everything lie was soldier, and a bnl'i.mt soldier. He < nnc to India to 
conquer and loot, as soldiers unfortunately do. and he would have done 
so to whatever religion he might have belonged. It is interesting to find 
that hr threatened the Muslim rulers of Sindh, and only on their sub- 
mission and payment of tribute did hr spare them. He even threatened 
the Caliph at Baghdad with death and demanded Samarqand from him. 
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We must therefore not fall into the common error of considering Mahmud 
as anything more than a successful soldier. 

Mahmud took large numbers of Indian architects and builders with 
him to Ghazni and built a fine mosque there which he called the “ Cele- 
stial Bride”. He was very fond of gardens. 

Of Mathura, Mahmud has given us a glimpse, which shows us what 
a great city it was. Writing to his Governor at Ghazni, Mahmud says : 
“ There are here (at Mathura) a thousand edifices as firm as the faith 
of the faithful ; nor is it likely that this city hits attained its present condition 
but at the expense of many millions of dinars , nor could such another 
be constructed under a period of 200 years.” 

This description of Mathura by Mahmud we read in an account given 
by Firdausi. Firdausi was a great Persian poet who lived in Mahmud's 
time. I remember mentioning his name and the name of his chief work, 
the Shahndmah, in one of my letters to you last year. There is a story that 
the Shdhndrnah was written at the request of Mahmud, who promised to 
pay him a gold dinar (a coiiO for evei\ couplet of verses. But Firdausi 
apparently did not believe in conciseness or brevity. He wrote at tre- 
mendous length, and when he produced his many thousands of couplets 
before* Mahmud, he was praised for his work, but Mahmud regretted 
the rash promise of pavmcnt he had made. Hr tiled to pay him some- 
tiling much less, and Firdausi was very angry and refused to accept 
anything. 

We have taken a long step from Harsha to Mahmud, arid surveyed 
350 years and more of Indian history in a few paragraphs. I suppose 
much could be said of this long period which would be interesting. 
But I am ignorant of it, and so it is safer for me to preserve a discreet 
silence. I, could tell you something of various kings and rulers who fought 
each other and sometimes even established large kingdoms in northern 
India, like the Panchala Kingdom; of the trials of the great city of 
Kanauj; how it was assailed and captured for a while by the rulers of 
Kashmir, and then by the King of Bengal, and later still by the Rashtra- 
kutas from the south. But this record would serve little purpose and would 
only confuse you. 

Wc have now' arrived at the end of a long chapter of Indian history, 
and a new one begins. It is difhcult, and often enough wrong, to divide 
up history into compartments. It is like a flowing river: it goes on and 
on. Still it changes, and sometimes we can see the end of one phase 
and the beginning of anothei . Such changes are not sudden : they shade 
off into each other. So wc reach the end of an act in the unending drama 
of history, as far as India is concerned. What is called the Hindu period 
is gradually drawing to a close; the Indo-Aryan culture which had 
flourished for some thousands of years has to struggle now against a 
new-comer. But remember that this change was not sudden; it was a 
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slow process. Islam came to the north with Mahmud. The south was 
not touched by Islamic conquest for a long tipie to come, and even 
Bengal was free from it for nearly 200 years more. In the north we find 
Chittor, which was to be so famous in after-history for its reckless 
gallantry, becoming a rallying-point for Rajput clans. But surely and 
inexorably the tide of Muslim conquest spread, and no amount of indi- 
vidual courage could stop it. There can be no doubt that the old Indo- 
Aryan India was on the decline. 

Bring unable to check the foreigner and the conqueror, Indo-Aryan 
culture adopted a defensive attitude. It retired into a shell in its endeavours 
to protect itself. It made its caste system, which till then had an clement 
of flexibility in it, more rigid and fixed. It reduced the freedom of its 
womenfolk. Even the village panchdyat r underwent a slow change for 
the worse. And yet even as it declined before a more vigorous people, 
it sought to influence them and mould them to its own wa\s. And such 
was its power of absorption and assimilation t li.it it sue reeded in a measure 
in bringing about the cultural conquest of its conqueror*. 

You must remember that the contest was not between the Indo- 
Aryan ci\ illation and the highly civili/ed Arab. The contest was between 
civilized but decade m India and the s<*mi-ci\ ilj/ed and occasionally 
nomadic people from Central Asia who had themselves recently been 
converted to Islam. I'nhappilv, India < onnr« ted Islam with this lack 
of civ ili/ation and with the horrors r»l Mahmud’s raids, and bitterness 
grew . 


r>L> 

THE ( ,(> ENTRIES Ol KIROPE 'i ' KE SHAPE 

June 3, 1932 

Shall pa\ a \isit to Europe now, my dear? When we were there 
hist it was in a bad way. The collapse of Rome had meant the collapse 
of civilization in western Europe. In eastern Europe, except for that 
part of it which w.is ruder the Constantinople Government, conditions 
were even worse. Attila the Him had spread fire and desr action over 
a good pait of the continent. Hut' the Ea^ten Roman Empire, though 
declining, had endured, and had e\en shown occasional bursts of energy. 

In the West things began to settle do- n in a new’ way aher the shake-up 
which the fall of Rome gave. It took a long time to settle down. But 
one can just make out the new pattern as it develops. Christianity spreads, 
helped sometimes by its saints and men of peace, sometimes by the 
sword of its warrior kings. New kingdoms rise up. In France and Belgium 
and part of Germany the Franks (whom you must not confuse with the 
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French yet) formed a kingdom under a ruler named Clovis, who ruled 
from 481 to 51 1 a.c. This is called the Merovingian line, from the name 
of Clovis’s grandfather. But these kings were soon put into the shade 
by an ofTiciul ol their own Court the Mayor of the Palace. These 
mayors became all-powerful and became hereditary mayors. They were 
the.rcal rulers, the so-called kings were just puppets. 

It was one of these Mayors of the Palate, Charles Mait« 1, who defeated 
the Saracens at the great battle of 'I ours in France m 732 a.c. By thE 
victory he stopped the Saiat cn wa\e of conquest and. 111 Christian eyes, 
he saved Kurope. His prestige and reputation gained greatly b\ this. 
He was looked up to as tin* < hampion of Christendom against the enemy. 
The Popes of Rome were not then on good terms with the Constantinople 
Emperor. So the\ began to look 1 1 p to (diaries Martel ioi help. His son 
Pepin dec uled to < all himself king and remo\e tin puppet who was the re*, 
and the Pope of course gladly agreed. 

Pepin’s son was Charlemagne. lie Pope was 111 trouble again, and 
he invited ( hailcmagne to mnn to lus rescue*. Charles did so and dro\e 
away his enemies, and on ( .hi lMinas da\ Boo a.c there was a great 
cerernonv in the Cathedral when the Pope crowned Charlemagne 
Roman Emperor I mm that da\ began the Hnl\ Roman Empire* of 
which I wrote to \ou once before 

It was a strange empire* and its late 1 liMoiv is strange 1 still, as it vanishes 
graduallv, like the ( In shire eat 111 leaving just the smile behind 

with no ti ac < of boelv Hut this was v«t to conn, and we ne*e*d not prv 

into tin* future . 

1 his 1 Jnlv Roman Empiie was not a continuation e*f tin* old Western 
Roman Empire It vs. is something eliihient. It considered itself the 
Empire . tin* I mperm being boss ov<i tveivlxxlv else m tin* world 
except peihaps the Pope. Between tin Empcrui nd Pope there was 

for mans centuries a contest .is to who was the* g t*ate*r. But this also 

was to come late 1. What is interesting to note* is that this now empire 
was supposed to be a revival of tin* old Roman Empire, when this was 
supreme, and Rome was said to be the mistress of the we it Id. But to this 
was added a new idea that <M Christianity and Clu isle ndnm Hence 1 
the Kmpiic was “ holv ” 1 he* Emperor was suppose cl to be 1 kind of 

Viceroy of ( hid on rai f h, and so was the Pejpe. Oin dealt with political 
mattcis, the othei wnh spmtual. i ins was the 1 idea, at anv rate, and it 
was from this, 1 suppose, that the idea of the Dium* right of kings arose in 
Europe. The Empeioi was the Defender of the Faith. You will be intei ested 
to know' that the English King is stii, .styled the Defender of the Faith. 

Compare this emperor with the Khalifa or Caliph, who was stvlcd 
the Commander of the Faithful. The Khalifa was reallv an emperor and 
Pope combined, to begin with. Eater, as we shall see, lie became just 
a figurehead. 
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The Constantinople emperors, of course, did not at all approve of 
this newly-arisen 44 Holy Roman Empire ” in the west. At the time that 
Charlemagne was crowned, a woman, Irene, had made herself Empress 
at Constantinople. She was the creature who killed her own son to 
become Empress, and things were in a bad way in her time. This was 
one of the reasons which emboldened the Pope to break away from 
Constantinople by crowning Charlemagne. 

Charlemagne was now the head of Western Christendom, the Viceroy 
of God on earth, the Emperor of a holy empire. How pompous these 
phrases sound ! But they serve their purpose by deluding and hypnotizing 
the people. By calling God and religion to its help, authoiity has often 
enough sought to fool others and increase its own power. The king and 
the emperor and the high priest become, for the average person, vague 
and shadowy beings, almost like the gods, far removed from ordinary 
life. And this mystery makes him afraid of them. Compare the elaborate 
codes and etiquettes and ceremonial of courts with the equally elaborate 
ceremonial of worship in temple or church. 1 here is the same bowing 
and scraping and prostration - kow-towing, as the Chinese sav. From 
childhood up we are taught this worship of authority in various forms. 
It is tfic service of fear, not of love. 

Charlemagne was tfte contemporary of Harunal-Rashid of Baghdad. 
He corresponded with him, and — note this - he actually suggested an 
alliance between the two to fight the Eastern Roman Empire as well as 
the Saracens in Spain. Nothing seems to have come of this suggestion, 
but even so it throws a flood of light on the working of the minds of 
kings and politicians. Imagine the %i holy ” Emperor, the head of Chri- 
stendom, joining hands with the Caliph at Baghdad against a Christian 
Power and an Arab Power. You will remember that the Saracens of 
Spain had refused to recognize the Abbasidc Caliphs of Baghdad. They 
had become independent, and Baghdad had a grievance against them. 
But they were too far apart for conflict. Between Constantinople and 
Charlemagne there was also not mui h love lost. Here also distance 
prevented any actual fighting. None the less the proposal was made for 
the Christian and the Arab to join together to fight another Christian 
and another Arab Power. The real motives at the back of kings’ minds 
were those of gaining power and authority and wealth, but religion was 
often made the cloak for this. Everywhere this has been so. In India 
we saw Mahmud coming in the name of religion but making a good 
thing out of it. The cry of religion has paid often enough. 

But people’s ideas change from age to age, and it is very difficult 
for us to judge of others who lived long ago. We must remember this. 
Many thing? that seem obvious to us today would have been very strange 
to them, and their habits and ways of thinking would seem strange to 
us. While people talked of high ideals, and the Holy Empire, and the 
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Viceroy of God, and the Pope who was Vicar of Christ, conditions in 
the West were as bad as they could well be. So<jn after Charlemagne’s 
reign Italy and Rome were in a disgraceful condition. A disgusting lot of 
men and women did what they liked in Rome and made and unmade Popes. 

Indeed, it was the general disorder in western Europe which had 
prevailed since the fall of Rome that induced many people to think 
that if the Empire were revived, conditions would improve. It became 
also a matter of prestige with many that they should have an emperor. 
One old writer of those days says that Charles was made emperor “ lest 
the pagans should insult the Christians if the name of Emperor should 
have ceased among the Christians ”. 

Charlemagne's Empire included Trance, Belgium, Holland, Switzer- 
land, half Germany and half Italy. To the south-west of it was Spain 
under the Arabs; to the north-east were the Slav and other tribes; to 
the north the Danes and Northmen, to the south-east the Bulgarians 
and Serbians, and bryoijd them tin Eastern Roman Empire under 
Constantinople. 

Charlemagne died in 8 14, and soon afterwards troubles arose for a 
division of the spoils of empire. His descendants, who are called the 
Carlovingians 'Carolus, the Latin for Charles), \jere not up to much, 
as can be gathered liom the titles of some of them: the Fat, the Bald, 
the Pious. From the division ol Charlemagne’s Empire we now see 
German) and France shaping themselves. Germany is supposed to 
date as a nation from a c., and it is said that it was the Emperor 
Otto the Gre.tt, who reigned Iroin 982 to 973, who made the Germans 
mote or less a single people. Franc c was already no part of Otto's Empire. 
In *>87 Hugh Capet drov e aw ay the feeble Carloyingian kings and obtained 
control ol France'. This was not much in the way of control, as France 
was divided up into big areas under independent r bles, and they often 
fought each other. But they feaied the Emperor and Pope more than 
each other and united to resist them. With Hugh Capet France begins 
as a nation, and even in these earlv beginnings we can sec the rivalry 
between France and Germans . which has endured for 1000 years, right 
up to our day. Strange that tvvo neighbouring countries and peoples so 
cultured and highly endowed as the French and the Germans should 
go on nursing this ancient feud from generation to generation. But 
perhaps the fault is not so much theirs as that of the systems under which 
they have lived. 

About this time Russia also comes upon the stage 11* history. Rurik, 
a man from the north, is said to have »^id the foundations of the Russian 
State about 850 a.c. In the south-east of Europe we find the Bulgarians 
settling down, and indeed becoming rather aggressive ; also the Serbians. 
The Magyars or Hungarians and the Poles also begin to form States 
between the Holy Roman Empire and the new Russia. 
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Meanwhile, from northern Europe men came down in ships to the 
western and southern countries and burned and killed and looted. You 
have read of the Danes and other Northmen who went to England to 
harry and sack. These Northmen or Norsemen or Normans, as they 
came to be called, went to the Mediterranean, sailed up the big rivers 
in their ships, and wherever they went they robbed and killed and looted. 
There was anarchy in Italy, and Rome was in a deplorable condition. 
They sacked Rome, and threatened even Constantinople. These robbers 
and plunderers seized the north-west of France, where Normandy is, 
and South Italy and Sicily, and gradually settled down there and became 
lords and landowners, as robbers often do when they are prosperous. 
It was these Normans from Normandy in France that went and conquered 
England in 1066 a.o. under William, known us the Conqueror. So we 
see England also taking shape. 

We have now arrived roughly at the end of the first millennium or 
1000 years of the Christian era in Europe. Atynit this time Mahmud of 
Ghazni was raiding India, and about this time the Abbasidc Caliphs 
of Baghdad were breaking up and the Seljuq Turks were reviving Islam 
in western Asia. Spain continued to be under tin* Arabs, but they were 
cut oA* completely fnyn their home-lands in Arabia, and indeed were 
not on good terms with the Baghdad rulers. North Africa was practically 
independent of Baghdad. In Egypt there was not only an independent 
government, but a separate caliphate, and for some time the Egyptian 
Caliph ruled over North Africa also. 


5:1 

THE FEl DAE SYSTEM 


June j. h^- 

In our last letter we had a glimpse of the beginnings of Frame and 
Germany and Russia and England, ;is wf know them toduv. But do not 
imagine that people in those days thought of these countries in the same 
way as we do now. We think of different nations, of Englishmen and 
Frenchmen and Germans, and each one of these thinks of his country 
as his motherland or fatherland or patrie. This is the feeling of nationality 
which is so obvious in the \,orld today. Our struggle for freedom in 
India is our " national ” struggle. But this idea of nationality did not 
exist in those days. There was some idea of Christendom, of belonging 
to a group or society of Christians as against the heathen or Muslims. 
In the same way the Muslims had the idea of belonging to the W'orld of 
Islam as against all others who were unbelievers. 
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But these ideas of Christendom and Islam were vague notions which 
did not touch the daily life of* the people. Only on special occasions 
were they worked up to fill the people with religious zeal to fight for 
Christianity or Islam, as the case might be. Instead of nationality there 
was a peculiar relation between man and man. Ibis was the feudal 
relation arising out of what is known as the Feudal Svstem. After the 
downfall of Rome the old order in the West had collapsed. There was 
disorder and anarchy and violence and force* ever > where. The strong 
seized what they could and held on to it as long as a stronger person did 
not come to throw' them out. Strong castles were built and the lords of 
these castles went out with raiding-parties and harried the countryside, 
and sometimes fought others like- themselves. I he poor peasants and 
workers on the land ot course' sufhied the most. Out of this disorder 
grew up the feudal svstem. 

The peasants were not nigani/cd, and could not defend themselves 
against these robber-barons. 'I hen* was no central government strong 
enough to protect them. .So ihev made the b**st of a bad job and came 
to terms with the lord of the castle who plundered them. They agreed 
to give him part of what thev produced in their fields and also to serve 
him in some ways, provided that he would not plunder and harasi them 
and would pre>te< t them tr run e»thers of his kind.* The* lord of the small 
castle in the* same* wav came t<> r< 1 ms with the lord of the bigger castle. 
But the* little hire! could not give the big lord the produce of the field, 
as hr was not a peasant 01 a prociuc r. So lie promised to give him 
military seivice that iv, to fight for him whenever need arose. In return 
the big one was to protect the little one*, and the latter was the vassal 
of the lord. And so, st* p l>v step, they went up to vet bigger lords and 
nobles till at last thi s arriv rd at the king at the top of this feudal structure. 
But thev did not stop e*\cn the re. '! « them c\u heaven had its own 
bit of the feudal svstem with ns I unity, presided ver by God! 

This was the svstem that girw up gradually out e>f the disorder that 
prevailed in Europe. You must remember that there was practically 
no central government at the* time*; there weie no policemen or the 
like. I he owner of a pin e of •land was the governor and lord of it as 
well as of all the people* who lived upon it. He was a kind of little king 
and was supposed to protect them in return for tneir service and part 
of the produce of their fields. Ik* was the liege-lord of these people, 
who wne called villeins or serfs. In tlieoi \ . be held his land from 
his superior lord, w hose vassal he was and to whom he gave militarv 
service. 

Even the officials of the ('.huich were parts of the feudal svstem. They 
were both prie sts and feudal lord* 1 hus. in Germany nearly half the 
land and wealth was in the hands nf the bishops and abbots. File Pope 
w as himself a feudal lord. 
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This whole system, you will notice, was one of gradations and classes. 
There was no question of equality. At the bottom were the villeins or 
serfs, and they had to tarry the whole weight of the social structure — 
the little lords and the big lords, and the bigger lords and the king. 
And the whole cost of the Church — of the bishops and abbots and 
cardinals and ordinary priests — fell on them also. The lords, little or 
big, did not do any work which might produce food or any other kind 
of wealth. This was considered beneath them. Fighting was their chief 
occupation, and when not engaged in tills, they hunted or indulged in 
mock-fights and tournaments. They were a rough and illiterate lot who 
did not know many ways of amusing themselves besides fighting and 
eating and drinking. Thus the whole burden of producing the food and 
the other necessaries of life fell on the peasants and the artisans. At the 
top of the whole system was the king, who was supposed to be a kind of 
vassal of God. 

This was the idea behind this feudal system. In theory the lords were 
bound to protect their vassals and serfs, but irt practice they were a law 
unto themselves. Their superiors or the king seldom checked them, 
and the peasantry were too weak to resist their demands. Being far the 
strongtr, they took from their serfs the utmost they could and left them 
barely enough to carfy on a miserable existence. That has been the 
way of owners of land always and in every country. The ownership of 
land has given nobility. The robber knight who seized land and built 
a castle became a noble lord respected by everybody. This ownership 
has also given power, and the owner has used this power to take awav 
as much from the peasant and the producer or the worker as he could. 
Even the laws have helped the owners of land, for the laws have been 
made by them and their friends. Artd this is the reason why many people 
think that land should not belong to individuals, but to the commumts. 
If it belongs to the State or community, that means that it belongs to 
all who live there, and no one can then exploit others on it, or get an 
unfair advantage. 

But these ideas were yet to come. During the time of which we are 
speaking people did not think along these* lines. The masses of the people 
were miserable, but they saw no way out of their difficulties. They put 
up with them, therefore, and carried on their life of hopeless lationr. 
The habit of obedience had been dinned into them, and once this is 
done, people will put up with almost anything. So we find a society 
growing up consisting of the feudal lords and their tetainers on the one 
side and the very poor on the other. Round the stone ( astle of the lord 
would cluster the mud or wooden huts of the serfs. There were two 
worlds, far removed from each other- the world of the lord, and the 
world of the? serf; and the lord probably considered the serf as only some 
degrees removed from the cattle he tended. 
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Sometimes the smaller priests tried to protect the serfs from their 
lords. But as a rule the priests and clergy sided with the lords, and as 
a matter of fact the bishops and abbots were themselves feudal lords. 

In India we have not had this kind of feudal system, but we have 
had something similar to it. Indeed, our Indian States, with their rulers 
and nobles and lordlings, still preserve many feudal customs. The Indian 
caste system, though wholly different from the feudal system, yet divided 
society into classes. In China, as I think I have told you, there has never 
been any autocracy or privileged class of this kind. By their ancient 
system of examinations they ope ned the gate to the highest office to 
each individual. But of course in prac tice there may have been many 
restrictions. 

In the feudal system there was thus no idea ol equality or of freedom. 
There was an idea of rights and obligations that is, a feudal lord 
received as his right service and part of the produce of the land; and 
considered it as his obligation to give protection. But rights arc always 
remembered and obligations are often ignored. We ha\e even now great 
landowners in some European countries and in India who take enormous 
sums as rent from their tenants, without doing a scrap of work, but all 
idea of any obligation has long been forgotten. 

It is strange to notice how the old barbarian inbes of Europe who 
were so fond of theii freedom gradually resign* d themselves to this 
feudal system which denied it completely. These tribes used to elect 
their chiefs and to hold them in chick. Now we find despotism and 
autocracy e\er> where and no question of election. I cannot say whv 
this change* occurred. It may be* that the doc trine s spiead by the* Church 
helped the spread of undemoc rati c ideas. The king became the shadow 
of God on earth, and how < an \ou disobey or argue with even the shadow 
of the Almighty? I h<* feudal s\stem see med to incl »de heaven and earth 
in its fold. 

In India also w*e line! the old Arvan ideas of freedom gradually changing. 
They become weaker and weaker till they are almost forgotten. Blit in 
the early Middle Ages, as I showed you, they wen* still remembered 
to some extent, as the .XMisatA of Shukracharya and the South Indian 
inscriptions tell us. 

Some freedom slowly came to Europe again through the new forms 
that were rising up. Besides the owners of land and those who worked 
on it, the lords and their serfs, there were other classes of people- - 
artisans and traders. These people, as such, w ere not part of the feudal 
system. In the period of disorder there was little enough trade, and 
handicrafts did not flourish. But gradually trade increased and the im- 
portance of mastercraftsmcn and merchants grew*. They became wealthy, 
and the lords and barons went to them to borrow* money. They lent the 
money, but they insisted on the lords allowing them certain privileges. 
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These privileges added to their strength. So wc find now, instead of the 
serfs’ huts clustering round the lord’s castle, little towns growing up with 
houses all round a cathedral or church or guild-hall. The merchants 
and artisans formed guilds or associations, and the headquarters of 
these associations became the guild-halls which later became the town- 
halls. 

These cities that were growing up Cologne and Frankfurt and 
Hamburg and mans others- became rivals of the power of the feudal 
lords. A new class was growing up in them, the merchant and trading 
class, which was wealthy enough to defy even the nobles. It was a long 
struggle, and often the king, afraid of the power of his own nobles and 
barons, sided with the cities. But I am going too far ahead. 

I began this letter by telling you that there was no feeling of nalionalitv 
in those days. People thought of their dutv and allegiance to their superior 
lord. They had taken the oath to scr\r him, not the* country, Even the* 
king was a vague person, too far awa\. If the lord rebelled against the 
king, that was his look-out. His \assals had "to follow him. 1 his was 
very different from the idea of nationality which was to come much 
later. 


CHINA PISHES THi: NOMADS TO Till: WEST 

June kh: 

1 have not written to you about China and the 1 *u Pastern countries 
for a long time' nearly a month, I think. We ha\e discussed many 
changes in Europe and India and western Asia ; wc have watched the 
Arabs spread out and conquer many lands, and Europe fall back into 
darkness and struggle* to come out of it. All this time- C hina w as, of c ouisc. 
carrying on and, as a rule, carrying on rather well. In the seventh and 
eighth centuries, China under the 'fang emperors was probably the 
most civilized and prosperous and the •best governed country m the 
world. Europe, of course, could not he compared with it, as it was very 
backward after the collapse of Rome. North India was at a low ebb for 
most of the time. She had her bright periods, as when Harsha ruled, 
but on the whole she was going downhill. South India was certainly 
more vigorous than the* north and across the seas her colonies, Angkor 
and Sri Vijaya, were on the eve of a great period. The only States that 
could rival China during this period in some respects were the two 
Arab States of Baghdad and Spain. But even thrse were at the height 
• of their glory for a comparatively short period. It is interesting to note, 
however, that a Tang Emperor, who had been driven away from his 
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throne, appealed to the Arabs for help, and it is was through their help 
that he re gained |>owcr 

So China was well in the van oi civilization in those days, and could 
with some justification regard the Europe ans of the time as a s( t of 
semi-barbarians In the known world she was supreme I say the known 
world because I do not know what was happening then in America 
1 his w< know, that both in Mexico and in Peru ind the neighbouring 
countries civilizations had been existing lor several hundred \cars In 
some respects the \ were remaikablv adv meed, in other respects they 
appear to have been just as icmarkiblv bukward But I know so little' 
about them th it I dare not sa\ much I should like vou, however, to 
keep them in mind the Mis a e i\ Ji/ation of Mexico and Central 
\mt ne a, and the Peruvim State of the Incas Otheis wiser than I am, 
rna\ tell v ou some thing werthwhile ibout t lie rn I must confess that 
the v fascinate m< but mv t ise in iti< n is onlv equalled bv m\ lgnoiance 
of the rn 

\nothe v matter I shoufd like \ on to remember We have seen in the 
< muse ei| nm l«tt<rs tliit iiiniv ne»m idle tubes have appe are d in ( e ntral 
\sia md ? e w < f t e 1 1 mope < f descended on India I he Huns, the 
Sevthians the lurks md m mv otheis hive gone , one afle 1 .mother, 
m wave die 1 w c\ e ^ ou will ic member the White Huns who came to 
India 1 ne 1 \ttil 1 ^ Huns in I mope 1 he S< ljuq I 111k who te>ok possession 
of the Bichdnl 1 mpne 1 1 sr 1 c un« 1 mm C ential \sia I ate r another 
biamh el the links the Ottomm links were to come and finallv 
e onque 1 ( e >t 1 sf mtmeiple md go right up to the w .ills of \ lcnna Out 
of C e ntral \si 1 < j M< ngoli 1 ilsowere to come the tumble Mongols who 
e onque n el right up to the he ut <>1 I mope, and even brought China 
unde 1 th»n rule md on< of w I iom descendants w is to found a dvnastv 
and m empire m Indii winch w is t«> pmduee som amous rulers 

With t h< w 1 1 < in lelie 1 1 1 he s of ( enti d \si 1 ar. 4 Mongolia, China 
waged ce isfless w u ( h peilnps it would be more collect to six that 
these 110m ids \ e 11 tlmost alw ws giving trouble to C hma and C lima 
was obliged to defend Use II It was to protect Use It against these that 
the (ricat W ill w is built It eful some good no doubt, but it w is poor 
enough pie *tectie»n \ J 111st i uds 1 inpeior after empcioi hid to drive 
bac k the n<»m ich. and n w is ui tins proc c ss of di iv mg b ic k th a the I mpire 
of ( hma spread fat lute* the west light up to the ( ispian Se 1 is I hive 
told \ou I he Chiller people wen not giv e n < »v e r-muc h to imperialism 
Sonic of the 11 emperois we ie eeitnnlv mipciidists i d unbitious of 
conquest But ee input d to m mv oth peoples, thev weir peace-loving 
and not fond of wai and e onqiicst 1 he 1 < uned man m China has alwavs 
had more honmii and glmv thin tlu w in 101 If in spite # of this the 
Chinese Empire became verv extensive U times, it was laigclv due to 
irritation ag.nnM the' continuous pin-pi uks and raids of the nomads 
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to the north and west. The strong emperors drove them far to the west 
to get rid of them once for all. They did not solve the question for ever, 
but they got some relief at least. 

But the relief the people of China got was at the expense of other 
peoples and countries. For the nomads who were driven out by the 
Chinese went and attacked other countries. They came to India. They 
w'ent to Europe again and again. The times of the Hun Emperors ol 
China gave other countries the Huns and the Tartars and other noinads ; 
the Tangs presented the Turks to Europe. 

So far the Chinese had succeeded to a large extent in delending them- 
selves from these nomadic tribes Hr shall now tome to a period when 
they were not so successful. 

The Tang dynasty, as alua>s happens with these dynasties even where, 
gradually tapered oft into a number of incompetent rulers, who had 
none of the strong points of their predecessors, but onlv their love ol 
luxury. Corruption spiead in the State, and this was accompanied b\ 
heavy taxadon, which of course fell mostly on the pooler classes. Dis- 
content increased, and at the beginning of the tenth century, m *>07 
a.c., the dvnasty fell. 

For hall a century there was a succession of pc ttv and unimportant 
rulers. In 960 a.c., however, another ot C hma’s big dvnasties begins 
This was the Sung dynasty, founded bv Kao-'Isu But trouble, both 
at the frontiers and in the interior of China, continued 'I he hr aw land 
taxes were a great burden on the peasantry and wen much lesrntrd 
As in India, the whole land system was too much of a burden (or the 
people, and there could be no peace or progress till this was completrlv 
changed. But it is alwavs difficult to make these root-and-bianc h 1 hanges 
The people at the top piofit by the existing sv stein and shout a lot when 
change is proposed. But if the change is not made in tune, it has ,1 habit 
of coming without invitation and of upsetting the whole apple-cart 1 

The Tang dynasty fell because it did not make the necessary changes 
The Sungs had continuous troubles also because of this. One man arose 
who might have succeeded. He vas Wang An-Shih, .1 prime minister 
of the Sungs in the eleventh centurv China was, as 1 have told you, a 
land governed by the ideas of Confucius All officials had to pass exami- 
nations in the Confucian classics, and nobodv dared to go against anv • 
thing that Confucius had said. W'ang An-Shih did not go against them, 
but he interpreted them in a remarkable way. lhat is a way clever 
people have of getting round a difficulty. Some of W’ang’s ideas were 
remarkably modem. His whole object was to lessen the burden of taxation 
on the poor and increase it on the rich who could afford to pay. He 
lowered the land taxes and permitted the peasants to pay them in kind 
— that is, in grain or other produce —if they found payment in money 
difficult. On the rich he levied an income-tax. This is supposed to be 
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quite a modem tax, and yet we find it proposed in China 900 years ago. 
To help the farmers, Wang proposed that the government should lend 
them money which could be repaid at harvest time. Another difficulty 
which had to be got over was the rise and f all of the price of grain. When 
the market price falls, the poor peasants can get very little for the produce 
of their fields. I hey < annot sell it, and thus have no money with which 
to pay taxes or to buy anything. Wang An-Shih tried to face this problem 
and suggested that the government should buy and sell grain to keep 
the price from rising and falling. 

Wang also proposed that there should be no forced labour for public 
works, and that every man who worked must be paid his full wage. He 
also instituted a local militia called the Pao Chia. But Wang wa$ un- 
fortunately too far ahead of his times, and after a while his reforms lapsed. 
Only the militia continued for more than 800 years. 

Not being lx>lcl enough to solve the problems that faced them, the 
Sungs gradually .succumbed to them. The northern barbarians, the 
Khitans, were too much for them. Unable to drive them back, they 
asked another tiibe fiom the noith-wrst -the Kins or the Golden 
Tartars t* # ome to their help. The Kins came and drove out the 
Khitans, but they sta\ed themselves and refused to budge! That is often 
the fate of a weak person or country seeking aid from a strong one. 
The Kins made themselves masters of northern China and made Peking 
their capital. 1 he Sungs retired to the south and went on shrinking 
before the advancing Kins. Thus there was a Kin Umpire in northern 
China and a Sung Umpire in southern China. These Sungs were called 
the Southern Sungs. 1 he Sung Dynasty in the north lasted from 960 
to 1127 a a . I he Southern Sungs ruled in southern China for 150 years, 
till the Mongols < amc and put an end to them in 1 760 a.c. But China, as 
India of old, retaliated by absorbing and assimilai g even the Mongols 
and making them almost typical Chinamen. 

So China succumbed at last to the nomad tribes. But even in the 
process of doing so it civilized them, and so did not suffer from them 
as other parts of Asia and Europe did. 

The Sungs in the north and i A the south were not politically as powerful 
as their predecessors, the Tangs. But they carried on the artistic tradition 
of the great da\s of the Fangs, and indeed improved upon it. South 
China under the Southern Sungs excelled in art and poetry, and beautiful 
paintings were made, especially of scenes from Nature, for the Sung 
artists loved Nature. Porcelain also appears, made beautiful by the 
touch of the artist’s fingers. This was to become more and more beautiful 
and wonderful until 200 years later, under the Ming monarchs, marvel- 
lously fine porcelain was produced. A vase of the Ming peripd in China 
is even today a thing of rare delight. 
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THE SHOGUN RULES IN JAPAN 

June 6, 1 93-J 

From China it is easy to cross the Yellow Sea and visit Japan, and 
now that wc are so near to it we might as well do so. I)o you remember 
our last visit? We saw the rise of great families fighting for mastery, and 
a central government coming more and more into evidence. The emperor 
from being the chief of a big and powerful clan became the head of the 
central government. Nara, the capital, was established as a symbol of 
central authority. And then the capital was changed to Kyoto. Chinese 
methods of government were copied and much was taken from or via 
China — art, religion, politics. E\en the name ol the country Dai 
Nippon — came from China. 

We saw also a powerful iamilv the Fujiwata fumilv seizing all 
the power and treating the emperors as puppets'. For joo years thrv ruled 
until the emperors got desperate and abdicated and entered monasteries. 

I ut in spite of becoming a monk the e\-emperor interfered a great deal 
i thc*affairs of government b) advising the reigning emperor who was 
|s son. By this method the emperors managed to gel round the Fujm.ua 
imiiy to some extent. It was rather a complicated wa\ ol doing things, 
ut anyhow it succeeded in reducing the power of the Fujiwaras. Fin- 
real power lay with the emperors, who abdicated one alter the other 
and became monks. Fhev are called, therefore, the Cloistered Fmperors. 

Meanwhile, however, other changes took place and a new Hass ol 
large landholders who weir also military men aiosr. 1 he Fujiwaras 
Vid created these landholders and asked them to collect taxes lor the 
SVcmmcnt. I hey were called “ Daimvos", whic h means “ great names". 

. curious to compare this with the rise of a similar c lass in our piov in< e 
before the British came. In Oudh, especially, the king who was a 
Weakling appointed tax-collectors. These: people kept little armies of 
their own to help them to collect forcibly, and of course they kept most 
of the collections for themselves. These tax-collectors in some cases 
developed into the big taluqdars. 

The Daimjos became very powerful with their retainers and little 
armies, and fought each other and ignored the Central Government 
at Kyoto. The two chief Daimyo families were the Taira and the Mina- 
moto. They helped the Emperor in suppressing the Fujiwaras in 1156 
A.c. But then they attacked each other. The Tairas won, and perhaps 
to make sure that the rival family would not trouble them in future, 
they killed them. They killed all the leading Minamotos except four 
children, one of these being a twelve-year old boy, Yoritomo. The Taira 
family, in spite of their attempts, had not been thorough enough. This 
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boy Yoritomo, who was spared as of no great consequence, grew 
up a bitter enemy of the Taira family, full of the desire for vengeance. 
He succeeded. He drove them out of the capital, and then smashed them 
up at a naval battle. 

Yoritomo now became all powerful, and the Emperor gave him the 
high-sounding title of Sei-i-tai-Shogun, which means the Barbarian- 
subduing-great-gencral. This was in 1192 a.c. The title* was hereditary, 
and with it went full power to govern. The Shogun was the real ruler. 
In this way began the* Shogunatc in Japan. It was to hist a very long 
time, nearly 700 years, almost to lecent limes, when modern Japan 
was to rise' out of her feudal shell. 

But this does not mean that Yoritomo's descendants ruled as Shoguns 
lor 700 years. There were seveial change, in the families out of whic h 
Shoguns came*. '1 here was civil wai repeatedly, but the system of the 
Shogun being the ieal ruler, and governing m the name of an emperor, 
who had little* or no power, continued fur this long peiiod. Often it so 
happened that even the* Shogun became a meie figurehead and a number 
of ollicials held the* power. 

Yoritom was afraid of living in the luxury of tin capital, Kyoto, 
as he fell that soft living would weaken him ancj his colleagues. So In- 
established his niihtaiv capital at Kamakuia. and tins first Shogunatc 
is called theicfoie the Kamakuia Shogunatc*. It lasted till 1333 a.c., 
that is. for nearly 1 y* \ ears. Japan had peace during most of this period. 
Altu the many years of civil war the peace was very welcome and there 
was an era of prosperity . I he condition of Japan during this period was 
certainly much belter, and the government was more cfheirnt, than 
that of any country of umtempoiary Europe. Japan was an apt pupil 
c»f China, although there was a vast difference in the two outlooks. China, 
as I have said, was an essentially peaceful and • liet country’. Japan, 
on tin* other hand, was an aggressive military country. In China a 
soldier w as looked down upon and the trade of fighting was not considered 
very honourable; in Japan the topmost men were' soldiers, and the ideal 
was that of a Daimyo or fighting knight. 

So Japan took much from 'China, but took it in its own way and 
adapted and moulded everything to suit its racial genius. Intimate 
contacts with China continued, and so did trade, chiefly on Chinese 
ships. There was a sudden stop to* this towards the end of the' thirteenth 
century, for the Mongols had conic* to China and Korea. The Mongols 
even attempted to conquer Japan, but they were repulsed. Thus the 
Mongols, who changed the face of Asia and shook Europe, had no 
marked effect cm Japan. Japan carried on in her old way, cut olf even 
more than before from external influences. 

There is a story in the old official annals of Japan of how the 
cotton-plant first came to the country. It is said that some Indians who 
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were shipwrecked near the coast of Japan brought the cotton seeds in 
799 a.c. 

The tea-plant came later. It was first introduced early in the ninth 
century, but it had no success then. In 1191 a Buddhist monk brought 
seeds of the tea-plant from China, and very soon tea became popular. 
This drinking of tea created a demand for fine pottery. Late in the 
thirteenth century a Japanese potter went to China to study the art of 
making porcelain. He spent six years there. On his return he started mak- 
ing fine Japanese porcelain. Tea-drinking is now a fine art in Japan and 
there is an elaborate ceremonial about it. When you go to Japan you must 
drink it the right way, or you will be considered a bit of a barbarian. 

56 

THE QUEST OF MAN 


June to, 193* 

Font days ago I wrote to you fiom Bareilly Gaol. That very evening 
I w r as told to gather up my belongings and to march out of the prison 
— not to be discharged, but to be transferred to another prison. So I 
bade good-bye to my companions of the barrack, where I had lived for 
just four months, and I had a last look at the great twenty-four-foot wall 
under whose sheltering care I had sat for so long, and I marched out to 
see the outside world again for a while. There were two of us being trans- 
ferred. They would not take us, to Bateilly station lest people raight see 
us, for we have become pur dahnas funs} and may not be seen! Fifty miles 
out they drove us bv car to a little station in the wilderness. I felt thankful 
for this drive. It was delightful to feel the cool night air and to see the 
phantom trees and men and animals rush by in the semi-darkness, after 
many months of seclusion. 

We were brought to Dehra Dun. Early in the morning we were again 
taken out of our train, before we had reached the end of our journey, 
and taken by car, lest prying e\es should see us. 

And so here I sit in the little gaol of Dehra Dun, and it is better here 
than at Bareilly. It is not quite so hot, and the temperature does not rise 
to 112 degrees, as it did in Bareilly. And the walls surrounding us are 
lower and the trees that overlook them are, greener. In the distance I 
can even see, over our wall, the top of a palm tree, and the sight delights 
me and makes me think of Ceylon and Malabar. Beyond the trees there 
lie the mountains, not many miles away, and, perched up on top of 
them, sits Mussoorie. I cannot see the mountains, for the trees hide 
them, but it is good to be near them and to imagine at night the lights 
of Mussoorie twinkling in the far distance. 

1 People who live behind the veil. 
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Four years ago — or is it three? — I began writing these series of 
letters to you when you were at Mussoorie. What a lot has happened 
during these three or four years, and how you have grown ! With (its 
and starts and alter long gaps I have continued these letters, mostly 
from prison. But the more I write the less I like what I write ; and a 
fear comes upon me that these letters may not interest you much, and 
may even become a burden for you. Why, then, should I continue to 
write them? 

I should have liked to place vivid images of the past before you, one 
after another, to make you sense how this world of ours has changed, 
step by step, and developed and progressed, and sometimes apparently 
gone back; to make you see something of the old civilizations and how 
they have risen like the tide and then subsided ; to make you realize 
how the river of history has run on from age to age, continuously, inter- 
minably, with its eddies and whirlpools and backwaters, and still rushes 
on to an unknown sea. I Nhould have liked to take you on man's trail 
and follow it up from the early beginnings, when he was hardly a man, 
to today, when hr prides himself so much, rathrr vainly and foolishly, 
on his great civilization. Wc did begin that way, you will remeftiber, 
in the Mussoorie days, when we talked of the discovery of fire and of 
agriculture, and the settling down in towns, and the division of labour. 
But the farther we have advanced, the more wc have got mixed up 
with empires and the like, and often wc have lost sight of that trail. We 
have just skimmed o\er the surface of history. I ha\r placed the skeleton 
of old happenings before you and I have wished that I had the power 
to cover it with flesh and blood, to make it living and vital for you. 

But I am afraid I have not got that power, and you must rely upon 
your imagination to work the miracle. Why, then, >'»ould I write, when 
you can read about past history in many good boo* >? Yet, through my 
doubts I have continued writing, and I suppose I shall still continue. 

I remember the promise I made to you, and I snail try to fulfil it. But 
more even than this is the joy that the thought of you gives me when 
I sit down to write and imagine that you arc by me and we are talking 
to each other. 

Of man’s trail I ha\e written above, since he emerged stumbling 
and slouching from the jungle. It has been a long trail of man\ thousands 
of years. And yet how short a time it is if you ^,;npare it to the earths 
story and the ages and arms of time before man came ! But for us man 
is "naturally more interesting than ai. the great animals that existed 
before him; he is interesting because he brought a new thing with him 
which the others do not seem to have had. This was mind curiosity 
— the desire to find out and learn. So from the earliest days began man s 
quest. Observe a little baby, how it looks at the new and wonderful 
world about it; how it begins to recognize things and people; how it 


it 
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learns. Look at a little girl ; if she is a healthy and wide-awake person 
she will ask so many 'questions about so many things. Even so, in the 
morning of history when man was young and the world was new and 
wonderful, and rather fearsome to him, he must have looked and stared 
all around him, and asked questions. Who was he to ask except himself? 
There was no one else to answer. But he had a wonderful little thing 
a mind — and with the help of this, slowly and painfully, he went on 
storing his experiences and learning from them. So from the earliest 
times until today man’s quest has gone on, and he has found out manv 
things, but many still remain, and as he ad\anceson his trail, he discovers 
vast new tracts stretching out before him, which show to him how fat 
he is still from the end of his quest — if there is such an end. 

What has been this quest of man, and whither docs he journey? Foi 
thousands of years men have tried to answer these questions. Religion 
and philosophy and science have all considered them, and given many 
answers. I shall not trouble you with these answers, for the sufficient 
reason that I do not know most of them. But, in the main, religion has 
attempted to give a complete and dogmatic answer, and lias often cared 
little*for the mind, but has sought to enforce obedience to its decisions 
in various ways. Science gives a doubting and hesitating reply, lot it 
is of the nature of science not to dogmatize, but to experiment and 
reason and rely on the mind of man. I need hardly tell you that rm 
preferences are all for science and the methods of science. 

We may not be able to answer these questions about man’s quest 
with any assurance, but we can sec that the quest itself has Taken two 
lines. Man has looked outside Ijimself as well as inside , he has tried to 
understand Nature, and he has also tried to understand himself. The 
quest is really one and the same, for man is part of Nature. “ Know 
thyself”, said the old philosophers of India and Greece; and the I'pa- 
nishads contain the record of the ceaseless and rather wonderful strivings 
after this knowledge by the old Aryan Indians. The other knowledge 
of Nature has been the special province of science, and our modern world 
is witness to the great progress made therein. Science, indeed, is spreading 
out its wings even farther now, and taking charge of both lines of this 
quest and co-ordinating them. It is looking up with conlidem c to the most 
distant stars, and it tells us also of the-wonderful little things in continuous 
modon — the electrons and protons — of which all matter consists. 

The mind of man has car. ied man a long way in his voyage of discovery. 
As he has learnt to understand Nature more he has utilized it and har- 
nessed it to his own advantage, and thus he has won more power. But 
unhappily he has not always known how to use this new power, and he 
has often misused it. Science itself has been used by him chiefly to supply 
him with terrible weapons to kill his brother and destroy the very civili- 
zation that he has built up with so much labour. 
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THE END OF THE FIRST MILLENNIUM 
AFTER CHRIST 


June n, 1932 

It may be worth w hile for us to stop a little at the stage we have reached 
in our journey and have a look around. How far have we got? Where 
are we now? And what does the world look like? Let us then take seats 
on Aladdin’s Magic Carpet and pay brief visits to various parts of the 
world of that day. 

We have travelled through the first millennium or 1000 years of 
the Christian era. In some countries we have gone on a little ahead, 
and in some we are a little behind this stage. 

In Asia, we see China under the Sung dynasty. The great Fang dynastv 
is over, and the Sungs Imve to face both domestic trouble and foreign 
attack from the northern barbarians, the Khitans. For 1 *jo years they 
hold on, but then liny are weak enough to ask for the help of another 
barb.uian tribe, the Colden Tartars or Kins. The Kins come and stay, 
and the poor Sungs have to shrink away to the south, where, as the 
Southern Sungs, they carry on for another 1 f,o years Meanwhile beautiful 
arts, painting and poicelain-making, flourish. 

In Korea, after a period of division and conflict, a united independent 
kingdom was established in 935 a.c. and this lasted for a long time — 
alxmt 450 years. Korea takes much of her civilization and art and 
methods of government from China. Religion and also something of art 
go to her, as well as to Japan, from India, through China. Japan, situated 
far to the east, almost like a sentinel of Asia, < f ies on her existence, 
more or less cut off from the rest of the world, l % Fujiwara family is 
supreme, and the emperor, who has recently become something more 
than a clan chief, is kept in the shade. Later comes the Shogun. 

In Malaysia the Indian colonies flourish. Angkor the Magnificent is 
the capital of Cambodia, and jliis State is at the height of its power and 
development. In Sumatra, Sri Yijaya is the capital of a great Buddhist 
Empire which control* all the eastern islands and carries on an extensive 
trade between them In Eastern. Java there is an independent Hindu 
State which is soon to grow and. competing 'oh Sri \ ijaya for trade 
and the wealth that trade brings, is to wage bitter w?r with it, as the 
modern European nations do for Ira, and is ultimately to conquer and 
destroy it. 

In India, north and south are cut off from each other more than 
they have been for some time. In the north, Mahmud of Ghazni sweeps 
down again and again and destroys and plunders. He carries away 
vast wealth and attaches the Punjab to his kingdom. In the south, w ? e 
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find the Chola Empire expanding and gaining in power under Rajaraja 
and his son Rajendra. They dominate the south of India, and their 
navies sweep the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal. They carry out 
aggressive expeditions ol conquest to Ceylon, South Burma and Bengal. 

In central and western Asia we sec the* remnants of the Abbaside 
Empire of Baghdad. Baghdad still flourishes, and indeed is increasing 
in power under a new set of rulers, the Seljuq l urks. But the old Empire 
has split up into many kingdoms. Islam has ceased to be one empire 
and has become merely the religion ol many countries and peoples. 
Out of the wreck ol the Abbaside Empire has arisen the kingdom of 
Ghazni, which Mahmud has ruled and Irom which he has swooped 
down on India. But though the Empire of Baghdad has broken up, 
Baghdad itself continues to be a great < it v. altrac ting artists and learned 
men from distant places. Many great and famous cities also flourish in 
Central Asia at this time Bokhara, Samarkand. Balkh and others. 
And extensive trade is carried on between them and great caravans 
carry merchandise from one to the other. 

In Mongolia and round about it new tribe s of nomads were growing 
in number and in power. Two hundred years later they wort 1 to sweep 
ac ross Asia. Even now the dominant races in central and western Asia 
had come from that central Asian breeding-ground of nomads. The 
Chinese had driven them west and they had spread, some down to India, 
some to Europe. We now find the Seljuq l urks, driven west, reviving 
the foitune of the* Baghdad Empire, and attacking and defeating the 
Eastern Roman Empire* of Constantinople. 

So much for Asia. Across the Red Sea was Egvpt. independent ol 
Baghdad. The Muslim ruler there had declared himself a separate 
Caliph. North Africa was also under independent Muslim rule. Across 
the Straits of Gibraltar in Spam there was also a . independent Muslim 
State, the Emirate ol Kurtuba or Cordoba. About this I shall have to 
tell von something later. But you know alreadv that Spain refused to 
submit to the Abbaside Caliphs when thev came to power. Ever since* 
then it had been independent. Its attempts to conquer France had, 
long before*, been checkmated* by Charles Martel. It was now the turn 
of Christian States in the northern part of Spain to attack tlu* Muslims, 
and tlirv attacked with more and more confidence as ?:m e went on. 
But, at tin* time that wc are speaking of the Emirate of Cordoba was a 
great and progressive State, far in advance ol the countries of Europe*, 
in civilization and science. 

Europe, apart from Spain, was divided up now into a number ol 
Christian States. Christianity had by this time spread all over the conti- 
nent and the old religions of heroes and gods and goddesses had almost 
vanished from Europe. We can see the modern countries of Europe 
taking shape. France appears under Hugh Capet in 987 a.c. In England, 
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Canute the Dane, who is famous for his command to the waves of the 
sea to go back, ruled in 1016, and fifty years later William the Conqueror 
came from Normandy.' Germany was part of the Holy Roman Empire, 
but it was definitely becoming one country, although it was still divided 
up into many smaller States. Russia was spreading in the east and often 
threatening Constantinople with her ships. This was the beginning, of 
the strange fascination for Constantinople which Russia has always 
felt. She has coveted this great city for 1000 years and hoped at last to 
get it as the result of the Great War which ended fourteen years ago. 
But the Revolution c one suddenly and upset all the plans of old Russia. 

You will also sec on the map of Europe of 900 )eant ago Poland and 
Hungary, where the Magyars lived, and the kingdoms of the Bulgarians 
and Serbs. And, of course, you will see the Eastern Roman Empire 
surrounded by a host of enemies, but still carrying on. I hr Russians 
attacked it, the Bulgarians annoyed it, the Normans harassed it continually 
by sea, and now, most dangerous of aP, the Seljucj Turks threatened its 
very life. But it was not going to collapse for another 400 years, in spite 
of all these enemies and difficulties. This amaring persistence is partis 
explained by the strength of the position of Constantinople. It was so well 
situated that it was difficult for an enemy to take it. Partly also it is 
explained by the discovery by the Greeks of a new method of defence 
This was what was called “ Greek lire ” ; it was some stuff which taught 
fire when it touched water. By means of this Greek fur the people of 
Constantinople played havoc with the invading armies which tried to 
cross the Bosphorus by setting fire to their ships. 

Such was the map of Europe after the first 1000 years of the Christian 
era. You would have found also the Northmen or Normans coming 
down in their ships and harassing and plundering towns on the sea 
coasts in the Mediterranean and ships on the high seas. 'I hcv were, 
indeed, becoming respectable by success. In frame thr\ had established 
themselves in Normandy in the west; England they had toriqurred Irom 
their base in France; the island of Sicily they conquered from the Muslims 
and added to it South Italy, making a kingdom called the Kingdom of Sicilia. 

In the centre of Europe, from the Nofth Sea to Rome, sprawled the 
Holy Roman Empire, consisting of many States with one head, the 
Emperor. Between this German Emperor and the Pope of Rome there 
was a continuous tussle for mastery. Sometimes the Emperor prevailed, 
sometimes the Pope, but gradually the Popes increased in power In 
their threat of excommunication- that is, to east a man out of socictv 
and make an outlaw of him— they had a terrible weapon. One proud 
emperor, indeed, was brought so low by the Pope of the day that to 
beg forgiveness he had to go barefoot in the snow and to wait thus outside 
the Pope’s residence at Canossa in Italy till the Pope was kind enough 
to admit him ! 
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We see these countries of Europe fashioning out, but they would 
be very different from what they are today, and especially their people 
would be different* They would hardly speak of themselves as Frenchmen, 
or Englishmen, or Germans. The poor cultivators were a miserable lot 
and knew nothing of country or geography. All they knew was that 
they were the serfs of their lord and must do the lord’s bidding. The 
nobles, if you asked them who they were, would tell you that they were 
the lords of this or that place and the vassals of some superior lord or 
of the king. I his was the feudal system wliich spread all over Europe. 

Gradually we find large cities growing in Germany and northern 
Italy especially. Paris also was a prominent city then. These cities are 
the centres of trade and commerce, and wealth accumulates there. The 
cities do not like the feudal lords, and there is always a tussle between 
the two, but money tells in the end. With the help of their money, which 
they lend to the lords, they buy privileges and power. And so slowly 
a new class grows in the city which docs not fit in with the feudal system. 

Thus we find that society in Europe* is divided up in layers according 
to the feudal pattern, and even the C hurch gi\es its sanction and blessing 
to this oid'-r There is no feeling of nationality. But there is a certain 
feeling all over Europe, cspc< i.dlv amongst the upper classes, an idea of 
Christrndom, something which unites the Christian nations of Europe. 

I hr Church helps to spread this idea, for it strengthens the Church and 
increases the power ot the Pope of Rome, who is now' the unquestioned 
head ol the ( hurch in western Europe. You will remember that Rome 
had cut itsell awav from Constantinople and the Eastern Roman Empire. 
(Constantinople still continued its old Orthodox Church and Russia also 
took its religion I10111 it. 1 lie Pope was not recognized bv the Greeks 
of Constantinople 

But in the hum of peril, when < onstantincy. was surrounded by 
enemies, and more especially thieatenrd by the ' juq lurks, it forgot 
its pride and its hatred of Rome, and appealed to the Pope for help 
against the Muslim infidel. Rome had a gicat Tope then -Hildebrande, 
who bee amc Pope Giegorv the Se\enth. It was Hildebrande before whom 
the proud German Emperor had appeared barefoot in the snow at Canossa. 

Another event had excited the imagination of Christian Europe then. 
Many devout Christians belir\ed that the world w* uld come a sudden 
end just 1 000 \ears alter C hrist. Ihc word millennium means a thousand 
years. It comes from two Latin words, ni. meaning thousand, and 
annus, year. As the end of the world was expected then, the millennium 
came to mean a sudden change to better world. As I ha\e told you, 
there w .is great misery then in Europe, and this prospect of the “ millen- 
nium ” brought relief to many a wean' person. Many sold up their 
lands and journeyed to Palestine to be present in their Holy Land when • 
the end of the world came. 
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But the end of the world did not come, and the thousands of pilgrims 
who had journeyed to Jerusalem were ill-treated and harassed by the 
Turks. They returned- to Europe full of anger and humiliation, and 
spread the story of their sufferings in the Holy Land. One famous pilgrim, 
Peter the Hermit, especially, went about, staff in hand, preaching to 
the people to rescue their holy city Jerusalem from the Muslims. Indig- 
nation and enthusiasm grew in Christendom, and, seeing this, the Pope 
decided to lead the movement. 

About this time had come the appeal from Constantinople for help 
against the infidel. All Christendom, both Roman and Greek, now seemed 
to be ranged against the oncoming Turks. In 1095 a great Church 
Council decided to proclaim a holy war against the Muslims for the 
recovery of the Holy C ity of Jerusalem. Thus began the Crusades 
the fight of Christendom against Islam, of the Cross against the Crescent. 
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ANOTHER LOOK AT ASIA AND EUROPE 

June 12, 1932 

We have finished our brief survey of the world of Asia and Europe 
and a bit of Africa— at the end of 1000 years after Christ. But look 
again. 

Asia. The old civilizations of India and China still continue and 
flourish. Indian culture spreads to Malaysia and Cambodia aflri brings 
rich fruit there. Chinese culture spreads to Korea and Japan and, to 
some extent, Malaysia. In western Asia, Arabian culture prevails in 
Arabia, Palestine, Syria and Mesopotamia ; in Persia 01 Iran, there 
is a mixture of the old Iranian and the newer Arabian civilization. 
Some of the countries of Central Asia have also imbibed this mixed 
Iranian-Arabian civilization, and have also been influenced by India 
and China. In all these countries there is a high level of c ivilization , 
trade and learning and the arts flourish; ^rcAt cities abound ; and famous 
universities attract students from afar. Only in Mongolia and in some 
parts of Central Asia, as well as in Siberia in the north, is the level of 
civilization low\ 

Europe now. It is backward and semi-barbarous compared to the 
progressive countries of Asia. The old Onrco-Roman civilization is just 
a memory of the distant past. Learning is at a discount ; the arts are 
not much in evidence ; and trade is far less than in Asia. There arc two 
bright spots. Spain, under the Arabs, carries on the traditions of the 
great days of the Arabs, and Constantinople, even in her slow decay, is 
a great and populous city, sitting on the border, between Asia and 
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Europe. Over the greater part of Europe there is frequent disorder and, 
under the feudal system which prevails, each knight and lord is a little 
king in his domain. Rome, the imperial capital of old, at one time had 
been hardly bigger than a village, and wild animals had lived in its old 
Colosseum. But it is growing again. 

§0 if you compared the two, Asia and Europe, 1000 years after Christ, 
the comparison would have been greatly to the advantage of Asia. 

Let us have another look and try to see below the surface of things. 
VVe find that all is not so well with Asia as a superficial observer might 
imagine. India and China, the two cradles of ancient civilization, are in 
trouble. Their troubles are not merely those of invasion from outside, 
but the more real troubles which sap away the inner life and strength. 
The Arabs in the west have come to the end of their great days. It is 
true that the Scljuqs rise to power, but their rise is simply due to their 
fighting qualities. T hey do not, like the Indians or Chinese or Persians 
or Arabs, represent the culture of Asia, but the fighting quality of Asia. 
Everywhere in Asia the bid cultured races seem to be shrinking. They 
have lost confidence in themselves and are on the defensive. New peoples 
arise, strong and full of rnergv, who conquer these old races in Asia, 
and even threaten Europe. But they do not bring a new wave of ♦civili- 
zation with them 01 a new impetus for culture/ The old races slowly 
civilize them and assimilate their conquerors. 

So we see a great change coming o\rr Asia. While the old civilizations 
continue and the fine arts flourish ami there are refinements in luxury, 
the pulse of civilization weakens, and the breath of life seems to grow 
less and le^s. l or long thev aie to continue. There is no definite break 
or end to them, except in Arabia and Central Asia when the Mongols 
come. In China and India there is a slow fading off, till the old civili- 
zation becomes like a painted pic tine, he autiful to v • 'k at from a distance, 
but lifeless; and if you come near it, vou see thai the white ants have 
been at it. 

Civilizations, like empires, fall, not so much because of the strength 
of the enrmv outside, as through the weakness and decay within. Rome 
fell not because of the barbarians: they merely knocked dow n something 
that was alreadv dead. I he heart of Rome had ceased beatmg when 
the arms and legs weie cut oil. We see something 01 this pro» e.ss in India 
and China and in the case of the .Arabs. The collapse of Arabian civili- 
zation was Midden, even as their rise had bi c u. In India and China 
the process is long-drawn-out and it is not easv to spot ir. 

Long before Mahmud of Cha/ni ca, e to India this process had started. 
We can see the change in the minds of the people. Instead of creating 
new ideas and things, the people of India busied themselves with re- 
petition and imitation of w hat had been done. Their minds were keen 
enough still, but they busied themselves in interpreting and explaining 
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what had been said and written long ago. They still produced wonderful 
sculpture and carvings, but they were heavy with too much detail and 
ornament, and often almost a touch of the grotesque crept in. Originality 
was absent and so was bold and noble design. The polished graces and 
arts and luxury continued among the rich and the well-to-do, but little 
was done to relieve the toil and misery of the people as a whole or to 
increase production. 

All these are the signs of the evening of a civilization. When this 
takes place you may be sure that the life of that civilization is vanishing; 
for creation is the sign of life, not repetition and imitation. 

Some such processes arc in evidence in China and India then. But 
do not mistake me. I do not mean that China or India cease to be because 
of this or relapse into baibarism. I mean that the old urge of the creative 
spirit that China and India had received in the past was exhausting its 
energy and not renewing itself. It was not adapting itself to changed 
surroundings; it was merely earning on. This happens with every 
country and civilization. There arc periods of great creative effort and 
growth and periods of exhaustion. It is amazing that in India and China 
the exhaustion came so late, and, even so, it has nr\er been complete. 

Islam brought a new' impulse for human progress to India. Io some 
extent it served as a tfcnic. It shook up India. But it did less good than 
it might have done because of two reasons. It came in the wrong way, 
and it came rather late. For hundreds of years before Mahmud of Chazni 
raided India, Muslim missionaries had wandered about India and had 
been welcomed. They came in peace and had some success. There was 
little, if any, ill-feeling against Islam. Then came Mahmud With fire 
and sword, and the manner of his roming as a conqueror and a plunderer 
and killer injured the reputation of Islam in India more than anything 
else. He was, of course, just like any other great conqueror, killing and 
plundering, and caring little for religion. But for a very long time his 
raids overshadowed Islam in India and made it difficult for people to 
consider it dispassionately, as they might otherwise have done. 

This was one reason. The other was that it came late. It came about 
400 years after it began, and during this long period it had exhausted 
itself somewhat, and lost a great deal of its creative energy. If the Arabs 
had come to India with Islam in the early days, the rising Arabian 
culture would have mixed with the. old Indian culture and the two 
would have acted and reacted on each other, with great consequences. 
It would have been the mi>‘ng of two cultured races; and the Arabs 
were well known for their toleration and rationalism in religion. At one 
period, indeed, there was a club in Baghdad, under the patronage of 
the Caliph, where men of all religions and no religion met together to 
discuss and 'debate about all matters from the point of view of rationalism 
alone. 
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But the Arabs did not come to India proper. They stopped in Sindh, 
and India was little influenced by them. Islam came to India through 
the Turks and others who did not have the tolerance or the culture of 
the Arab, and who were primarily soldiers. 

Still, a new impulse came to India for progress and creative effort. 
How this put some new life in India and then worked itself out, we shall 
consider later. 

Another result ol the weakening of Indian civilization is now in 
evidence. Attacked (rom outside, it sought to defend itself against the 
incoming tide by building a shell lound itself and almost imprisoning 
itself. This again was a sign of weakness and fear; and the remedy only 
increased the disease. The real disease was not foreign invasion, but 
stagnation. By this exclusiveness the stagnation grew and all avenues of 
growth were stopped. Later we shall see th.it China did this also in its 
own way, and so did Japan. It is a little dangerous to live in a society 
which is closed up like a shell. We petiify there and grow’ unaccustomed 
to fresh air and fresh ideds. Fresh air is as necessary for societies as for 
individuals. 

So mti r h for Asia Europe, wr saw, was backward and quarrelsome 
at that time. But behind all this disorder and uncouthness yod can 
detect energy at least and life. Asia, after her loAg dominance, was on 
the down-grade*; Europe was snuggling up. But she had still far to go 
before she could come up anywhere near Asia's level. 

Today Europe is dominant and Asi „ struggles painfully for freedom. 
Vet look below the surface again. You will lind a new* energy in Asia, 
a new’ creati\<* spirit . and a new’ life*. Asia is up again, there can be no 
doubt. And Euiope. oi rather western Europe, in spite of her greatness, 
shows some signs of dec ay. There are no barbarians who are strong enough 
to destroy European civilization. Bu* sometime* . ivilized people them- 
selves a< t barbarously, and if this happens, civ. zation may destroy 
itself. 

I talk ol Asia and Europe. But they are just geographical expressions, 
and the problems that fare us are not Asiatic or European problems, 
but world problems or problems of humanity. And unless w r e solve them 
for the whole world, there will continue to be trouble. Such a solution 
can only mean the ending of posertv and misery everywhere. This may 
take a long time, but we must aim .it this, and .it nothing less than this. 
Only then can wc have real culture and n\d ,4, on based on equality, 
w’hrre there is no exploitation ot anv country or class. Such a society 
will be a creative and progressive . nets’, adapting itself to changing 
< ircumstances, and basing itself on the co-operation of its members. 
And ultimately it must spread all o\er the world. There will be no 
danger of such a civilization collapsing or decaying, as the old* civilizations 

did. 
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So while we struggle for the freedom of India, we must remember 
that the great aim is human freedom, which includes the freedom of 
our people as well as dther peoples. 
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THE MAYA CIVILIZATION OF AMERICA 

June 13, 1932 

In these letters I am trying to trace world history, so I tell you. But 
in effect this has been the history of Asia and Europe and the north of 
Africa. Of America and Australia I have said nothing, or next to nothing. 
I have warned you, however, that there was a civilization in America 
in these early days. Not much is known of this, and I certainly know 
very little indeed. Still, I cannot resist the temptation to tell you something 
about it here, so that you may not make the common mistake of thinking 
that America was just a savage country till Columbus and other Europeans 
reached there. 

Probably as long ago as the Stone Age, before man had settled down 
anywhere and was aNvanderer and hunter, there was land communi- 
cation between Asia and North America. Croups and tribes of men must 
have passed from one continent to another via Alaska. Later these com- 
munications were cut off and people in America slowl\ developed theii 
own civilization. Remember that, so far as we know, there was nothing 
to connect them with Asia or Europe. There are no accounts of an\ 
effective contacts till the so-called discovery of the New' World late in 
the sixteenth centurv. This world of America was a distant and different 
world, uninfluenced by the happenings in Europe or Asia. 

It appears that there were three centres of civilization : in Mexico, 
in Central America, and in Peru. It is not clear when they started, but 
the Mexican calendar began with a date corresponding with 613 b.< . 
Wc find in the early years of the Christian era, the second century on- 
wards, already many cities growing. There is stonework and pottery 
and weaving and very' fine dyeing. Copper and gold are abundant, but 
there is no iron. Architecture develops and the cities vie with each other 
in building. There is a special kind of rather intricate writing. Art, and 
especially sculpture, is much in evidence and is of considerable beauty. 

There were several States r each of these areas of civilization. There 
were several languages and a considerable literature in them. Well- 
organized and strong governments existed, and the cities contained a 
cultured and intellectual society. Both the legislation and the financial 
system of these States were highly developed. About 960 a.c. the city 
of Uxmal was founded, and it is said that this soon developed into a 
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great city comparable to the great cities of Asia in those days. There 
were also other large cities : Labua, Mayapan, Chaomultun. 

The three leading States of Central America formed an alliance, 
which is now called the League of Mayapan. This was just about 1000 
years after Christ, the period we have reached in Asia and Europe. So 
a millennium after Christ there was a powerful combination of civilized 
States in Central America. Hut all these States and the Maya civilization 
itself were priest-ridden. Astronomy was the science most honoured, and 
the priests by their knowledge of this science played on the ignorance of 
the people. Just as millions in India have been induced to bathe and 
fast during eclipses of the sun and moon. 

Lor over too years the League ot Mayapan lasted. There appears to 
have been a social revolution then, and a foreign Power from the border 
intervened. About 1190 a.c.. Mayapan was destroyed. The other great 
cities, however, continued. In another 100 years another people came on 
the scene. These were thr § Aztecs from Mexico. Early in the fourteenth 
century they conquered the Maya country and about 1325 a.c. they 
founded the city of Tenoc htitlan. Soon this became the capital city of 
the whole- Mexican world, the centre of the Empire of the Aztecs, with 
a vast population. 

'I he A/tecs w err a military nation. They had "military colonics and 
garrisons, and a netwoik of military loads. It is even said that they were 
clever enough to make their dependent States quarrel with each other. 
It was easier to rule them if they were divided. That has been the old 
policy of all empires. Rome (ailed it: Divide et imperal — divide and rule. 

The A/tecs. 111 spue of their cleverness in other matters, were also 
priest-ridden, and. worse still, their religion was full of human sacrifice. 
Thousands of human beings were sacrificed in this way in a most horrible 
manner cvcrv year. 

For nearlv 200 veais the Aztecs ruled their empi.c with a rod of iron. 
There was outward security and peace in the empire, but the people 
were ruthlessly exploited and impoverished. A State so built and so 
carried on could Tint endure. And so it happened. Early in the sixteenth 
century in 1519'. when the Aztecs were apparently at the height of 
their jx>wrr, the whob rmpiie came down with a crash before a handful 
of foreign bandits and adventurers! I his is one of the most amazing 
examples of the collapse of an enlpire. And thi* was brought about by 
a Spaniard, Heinan Cortes, and a small Hoop with him. Cortes was a 
brave man, and daring enough. Hr had two things which were of great 
help to him hiearms and horses. Apparently there were no horses in 
the Mexican Empire, and there were certainly no firearms. But neither 
Cortes’s courage nor his guns and horses would have availed him if the 
Aztec Empire had not been rotten at heart. It had decayed inside, just 
keeping the outer form, and even a little kick was enough to bring it 
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down. The empire was based on exploitation and was much resented 
by the people. So when it was attacked, the peqple at large welcomed 
the discomfiture of the imperialists. As usual when this happens, there 
was a social revolution also. 

Cortib was once driven away, and he barely escaped with his life. 
Buf he returned, and then, helped by some of the inhabitants, he con- 
quered. Not only did this end the Aztec: rule, but it is curious to find 
that the whole of Mexican civilization collapsed with it, and soon of the 
imperial and giant city of Tenor htitlan little was left. Not a stone remains 
of it now, and on the site of it the Spaniards erected a c athedral. The 
other great Mayan cities also went to pieces, and the forests of Yucatan 
engulfed them, till even their names were forgotten, and many of them 
are now remembered by the names of villages near by. All their literature 
also perished and only three books survive, and even these no one has 
so far been able to read. 

It is extraordinarily difficult to explain this sudden disappearance 
of an ancient people and an ancient civilization, which had lasted for 
nearly 1500 years, as soon as they came in contact with the new people 
from Europe. Almost it seems ;is if this contact was of the nature of a 
disease, a new plague that wiped them off. With all their high civilization 
in some respects, they were very backward in otftcr respects. They were 
a curious mixture of the \urious periods of lustory. 

In South America there was another seat of civilization in Peru, and 
the Inca ruled it. He was a kind of divine monarch. It is strange that 
this Permian civilization was. in its later days at least, completely cut 
off from the Mexican civilization. They were not far from each other, 
and yet they knew nothing of each other, and this itself shows their 
remarkable backwardness in some respects. A Snaniard also put an end 
to this Perm ian State soon alter Cortes had succ ■ ded in Mexico. This 
was Pizarro. He came in 1530 and fie seized the Inca by treachery. The 
seizure of the “ divine ’’ monarch itself terrified the people. Pizarro tried 
to rule in the name of the Inca for some time and extorted vast wealth, 
letter this pretence was ended and the Spaniards made Peru a part 
of their dominions. 

When Cortes lirst -aw the city of Tcnochtitlan he was astounded at 
its greatness. He had seen nothing like it in Europe. 

Many rrlics of Mayan and Peruvian art fi-.ve been recovered and 
can be seen in American museums, especially, I think, in Mexico. They 
show a fine artistic tradition. Th»* Peruvian goldsrmth’s work is said 
to be superb. Some of the pieces of sculpture found, especially some 
serpents in stone, are very fine. Others were apparently meant to be 
works of horror, and they do horrify ! 
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A JUMP BACK TO MOHENJO-DARO 

June 14, 1932 

I have just been reading about Mohenjo-daro and the old Indus Valley 
civilization of India. A great new book has come out describing this 
and telling us all that is so far known about it. It has been prepared and 
written by the men who have been in charge of the excavations and 
diggings, and who have themselves seen the city come out, as it were, 
of mother Earth, as they dug deeper and deeper. I have not seen this 
book yet. I wish I could get it here. But I have read a review of it, and 
I want to share with you some of the quotations given in it. It is a wonder- 
ful thing, this civilization of the Indus Valiev, and the more one learns 
of it, the more it amazes. So you will not mind, I hope, if we break our 
account of past history and jump back in this letter to fjooo years 
ago. 

Mohenjo-daro is said to be as old as that at least. But Mohenjo-daro, 
as we find it, is a fine city, the home of a cultured and civilized people. 
Behind it there must have been a long period of grow th alieadv. So w e 
are told by this book. Sir John Marshall, who is in charge of the ex- 
cavations tells us: 


41 One thing that stands out clear and unmistakable l>oth at Mohrnjo-daro and 
Harappa is that the uwlization hitherto revealed at these iwo places is uyj an in< 1- 
pient civilization, but one already age-old and stereotv jK*d on Indian soil, with 
many millennia of human endeavour behind it Thus India must hrrurloith l>r 
recognized, along with Persia, Mesopotamia, and F.gspt as one of the most important 
areas where the civilizing processes were initiated and developed M 

I do not think I have told you of Harappa yet. This is another place 
where old ruins, similar to those at Mohenjo-daro, have been excavated. 
It is in western Punjab. 

So we find that in the Indus Valley wc go back not only 5000 years 
but many more thousands, till we are lost in the dim mists of antiquity 
when man first settled down. The Aryans had not come to India when 
Mohenjo-daro flourished, and yet there is no doubt that 

44 the Punjab and Sind, if not otfr 'T parts of I ndia as well, were enjoying an advanced 
and singularly uniform civilization of their own, closely akin but m some respects 
even superior, to that of contemporary Mesopotamia and Egypt." 

Excavations in Mohenjo-daro and Harappa have revealed this ancient 
and fascinating civilization to us. How much more lies buried elsewhere 
under the soil of India ! It seems probable that this civilization was fairly 
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widespread in India and was not merely confined to Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa. Even these two places arc far apart. 

This was an age “ in which arms and utensils of stone continue to 
be used side by side with those of copper and bronze ”. Sir John Marshall 
tells us o 1 the points of difference and superiority of the Indus Valley 
people to their contemporaries of Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

••Thus” hr says, “ to mention only a few salient points, the use of cotton for 
textiles was exclusively rnurirt^d at this period to India and was not extended to the 
western world until 20 00 or 3000 years later. Again, there is nothing that we know 
of in prehistoric' Egypt or Mesopotamia or any toiler*" rUe in western Asia to compare 
with the well-built baths and ronuivxlioiis houses of the citizens of Mohenjo-daro. 
In those countries, muc h money and thought were lavished on the building of magni- 
ficent temples for the gods ami on the palates and tombs of kings, but the rest of the 
people seemingly had to content themselves with insignificant dwellings of mud. 
In the Indus Valley the pit turr is reversed, and the finest structures are those erected 
for the convenient v of the < iti/rns.*’ 


Again wc arc told that 

M equally peculiar to ihe Indus Valley and stamped with an individual character 
of their own are its art and its religion. Nothing that \\<*know of in other countries 
at this period lx'ars any resemblance, in point «>| style. to the faience models of rams, 
dogs, and other animals or to the intaglio engravings tin the seals, the best of which 
- notably the humped and short-horn bulls --arc distinguished by a breadth of 
treatment and a feeding lor line and plastic, iorm that have rarely been surpassed in 
glyptn art; nor would it be possible, until the classic age of Greece, to match the 
exquisitely supple modelling of the two human statuettes from Harappa figured in 
Plates X and XI. In tin religion of the Indus people there is much, of course, that 
might be paralleled in other countries. This is true of every prehistoric and most 
historic religions as well. But, taken as a whole, their religion is so characteristically 
Indian as hardly to lx* distinguished from still living Hinduism. ... 

You m.n not understand a few words in this quotation. Faience means 
earthenware or porcelain work; intaglio and glyptic works are carvings 
and engiavings on something hard, often some precious stone or gem. 

I wish I could see the statuettes found at Harappa, or even their 
pictures. Perhaps, sonic day. you and I may journey to Harappa and 
Mohcnjo-daro and take our lill of these sights. Meanwhile wc shall carry’ 
on - - you at your school at Poonfc, and I at my school, w hich is called 
the District Gaol ot Dehra Dun. 


3 
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CORDOBA AND GRANADA 


June 16, 1932 

We have journeyed on in Asia and Europe through the years and 
wc have halted at the end of 1000 years after Christ, and had a look 
back. But Spain has somehow been left out of our account Spain 
under the Arabs— and we must go back and fit her into the picture. 

Something you know already, if you still remember it. It was in 711 
a.c. that the Arab general crossed to Spain from Africa. He was Tariq, 
and he landed at Gibi altar (the Jabal-ut-Tariq % the lock of Tariq'. 
Within two years the Arabs had conquered the whole of Spain, and a 
little later Portugal was added. They went on and on; marched into 
France and spread all over the south. Thoroughly frightened at this, 
the Franks and other tribes joined together under Chatles Martel, and 
made a great effort to stop the Arabs, lhev succeeded, and at the great 
battle of Tours near Poitiers in France the Franks defeated the Aiubs. 
It was a great defeat and put an end to Arab dreams of the conquest 
of Europe. Many times after that the Arabs and the Flanks and othei 
Christian people in France fought each other; and sometimes the Arabs 
won and entered France, and sometimes they were pushed back in 
Spain. Even Charlemagne attacked them in Spain, but he was defeated. 
On the whole, however, for a long period the balance was kept up, 
and the Arabs ruled in Spain but went no further. 

Spain was thus made part of the great Arab Empire, which spread 
right across Africa to the borders of Mongolia. But not for long. You 
will remember that there was ti\il war in Arabia and the Abbasides 
pushed out the Ommcyade Caliphs. The Arab Governor in Spain was 
an Ommcyade, and he refused to recognize the new Abbaside Caliph. 
So Spain cut itself off from the Arab Empire, and the Caliph at Baghdad 
was too far away and too full of his own troubles to do anything in the 
matter. But bad blood continued between Spain and Baghdiul, and the 
tw'o Arab States, instead of helping each other in the hour of trial, rather 
welcomed the difficulties of each other. 

It was somewhat rash of the Spanish Arabs to break loose from their 
homeland. They were in a far count! y amid an alien population, and 
W'cre surrounded by enemies. They were small in numbers. In the event 
of danger and difficulty there was no one to help them. But in those 
days they were full of self-ronfidem e and cared little for these dangers. 
As a matter of fact they did remarkably well in spite of the continuous 
pressure of .the Christian nations in the north, and, single-handed, they 
maintained their dominion o\rr the greater part of Spain for 500 years. 
Even after this they managed to hold on to a smaller kingdom in the 
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south of Spain for another 200 years. And so they actually outlasted 
the great Empire of Baghdad ; and the city of Baghdad itself had long 
been reduced to dust when the Arabs said their 'last farewell to Spain. 

These 700 years ol Arab rule in parts of Spain arc surprising enough. 
But what is more interesting is the high civilization and culture of the 
Spanish Arabs, or Moors as they were called. A historian, carried away 
by his enthusiasm a little, has said that: 

I he Moon organized that wonderful kingdom of Cordova, which was the 
marvel ol the Middle Ages, and which, when all Emopc was plunged in barbaric 
ignorance and strife, alone held the tori h of learning and civilization bright and 
shining before the Western world ” 

Kurtuba was the capital ol this kingdom lor just 500 years. This is 
usually called Cordoba m English, sometimes Cordova. I am afraid I 
have a way oi spelling the same name differently at times. But I shall try 
to stick to Cordoba I hit was a great city of a million inhabitants, a 
garden city ten miles 111 length, with twenty-four miles of suburbs. 
Then* are said to ha\r hern ho, 000 palaces and mansions, 200,000 
smaller houses, do, 000 shops, mosques and 700 public baths. These 

figures may be* exaggerations, but they give somendca of the city. There 
were man) libraries. the* ( ln« 1 of these, the Imperial Library of the Emir, 
containing 400,000 book*>. 1 he Ihmeisity of Cordoba was famous all 
over Europe and r\ui 111 western Asia. Free elementary schools for the 
poor abounded. A historian sa\s that: 

“ In Spain almost rvrrvbodv knew how to read and write, whilst m Christian 
Europe, sa\ r and r\< rpt thr rlcrg\ . c\rn prnom belonging to the highest ranks were 
wholly ignorant 

Such was the < it\ ni Cordoba. competing with the other great Arab 
city of Baghdad Its fame* spread all o\ei Europe and a German writer 
of the tenth <tniui\ called it 41 the ornament of the world”. To its uni- 
versity cairn siudr nts from distant places The influence of Arab philo- 
sopln spread to the nth* 1 great universities of Europe, Pari 4 ' Oxford 
and the uimu cities o* northern ltal\. A\ errors or Ibn Rushd was a 
famous philosopher < ! Cmdoba m the twelfth century. In his later years 
he fell out with the Sj .umh Lmir and was bamsiud. He went and settled 
in Paris. 

As in othei parts ot Europe, tin 1 was a kind of feudal svstem in 
Spain also (heat and powerful nobles grew up, and between them and 
the Emir, who was the ruler, there was frequent fighting. It was this 
civil war which weakened the* \rab State* moie than the attacks from 
outside. At the same lime the power ot some small Christian States in 
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northern Spain was growing and they were pushing away at the 
Arabs. 

About 1000 a.c. —that is, just at the end of the millennium — the 
kingdom of the Emir extended almost all over Spain. It even included 
a bit of southern France. But collapse came soon, and, as usual, it was 
due to internal weakness. The fine fabric of Arab civilization, with its 
arts and luxury and chivalry, was, after all, a rich man’s civilization. 
The starving poor revolted and there were labour riots. Gradually civil 
war spread, and the provinces fell away, and the Spanish Empire of the 
Arabs went to pieces. Still the Arabs continued, split up as they were, 
and it was not till 1236 a.c. that Cordoba finally fell to the Christian 
King of Castile. 

The Arabs were driven south, but still they resisted. In the south of 
Spain they carved out a Little kingdom, the kingdom of Granada, and 
held on there. It was a little affair, this kingdom, so far as size 
went, but it reproduced Arab civilization in miniature. The famous 
Alhambra still stands in Granada, with its beautiful arc lies and columns 
and arabesques, a reminder of those days. It was originally e. tiled in 
Arabic “ Al-Hamra’ 1 , the red palace. Arabesques are the beautiful 
desigiis you often see on Arab and other buildings influenced by Islam. 
The painting of figure was not encouraged b\ Islam. So the builders 
took to making fancy and intricate designs. Often they wrote Arabic 
verses from the Quran over the arches and elsewhere and made of them 
a beautiful decoration. The Arabic script is a flowing wript which lends 
itself easily to sue h decoration. 

The kingdom of Gianada lasted fur 200 years. It was pressed and 
harassed by the Christian States of Spain, especially Castile, and some- 
times it agreed to pay tribute to Castile. It would probably not have 
lasted so long if the Christian States had themselves not been divided. 
But in 1469 a.c. a marriage took place between the rulers of two of these 
principal States, Ferdinand and Isabella, and this united Castile, Aragon 
and Leon. Ferdinand and Isabella put an end to the Arab kingdom 
of Granada. The Arabs fought bravely for several years till they were 
surrounded and hemmed in in Granada.* Starved out, they surrendered 
in 1492 a.c. 

Many of the Saracens or Arabs left Spain and went to Africa. Near 
Granada, overlooking the city, there is a spot which still bears the name 
of “ El ultimo sospiro del moro”, the last sigh of the Moor. 

But a large number of Ai ibs remained in Spain. T he treatment of 
these Arabs is a very dark chapter in the history of Spain. T here was 
cruelty and massacre, and the promises made to them about toleration 
were forgotten. About this time the Inquisition, that terrible weapon 
which the Roman Church forged to crush all who did not bow down to 
it, was established in Spain. Jews, who had prospered under the Saracens, 
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were now forced to change their religion and many were burnt to death. 
Women and children were not spared. “ The infidels ” (that is the Sara- 
cens), so says a historian, 44 were ordered to abandon their picturesque 
costume, and to assume the hat and breeches of their conquerors, to 
renounce their language, their customs and ceremonies, even their very 
nariies, and to speak Spanish, behave Spanishly, and re-name themselves 
Spaniards.’ Of course there were risings and revolts against these bar- 
barities. But they were mercilessly crushed. 

The Spanish Christians seem to have been very much against washing 
and bathing. Perhaps they objected to these simply because the Spanish 
Arabs were very fond of them and had erected great public baths all 
over the place. I he Christians even went so far as to issue orders 44 for 
the reformation ol the Nloiisc os” or Moors or Arabs, that 14 neither 
themselves, their women, nor any other persons, should be permitted 
to wash or bathe themselves either at home or elsewhere; and that ail 
their bathing-houses should be pulled down and destroyed.” 

Apart from the sin of washing, another great charge brought against 
the 44 Moriscos ” was that they were tolerant in religion. It is extraordinary 
to read ul ihn, and y< i tins was one ol the main charges in an account 
of the 44 Apostai irs and Treasons of the Moriscps ” drawn up by the 
Archbishop of Valrm ia m ibo 2 , when he was recommending the expulsion 
of Saracens from Spain. Referring to this lie says, 44 that they [the Moris- 
cos] commended nothing so much as that liberty of conscience in all 
matters of religion, which the Turks, and all other Mohammedans, 
suffer their subjects to enjo\.“ What a great compliment was thus paid 
unwittingly to the Saracens in Spain, and how different and intolerant 
was the outlook of the Spanish Christians! 

Millions of Sar.u ens were driven out ibreib!, r rom Spain, mostly 
into Africa, some to Fiance. But \ou must icmc. ber that the Arabs 
had been in Spain for seven hundred veais; and during this long period 
they had become to a large extent merged in the people of Spain. Origi- 
nally Arabs, thrv had gradually become more and more Spanish. Pro- 
bably the Spanish Arabs of later \ears were quite different from the 
Arabs of Baghdad. F,vrn today the Spanish race has much of Arab 
blood in its wins. 

The Saracens had also spread to the south of France and even to 
Switzerland, not as rulers, but as settlers. N ^’Mint's even now one 
comes across an Arab tvpe of lace among the 1 renchmen from the midi . 

Thus ended, not only Saiaccn rule Spain, but also .viab civilization. 
For, even earlier, this civilization had collapsed in Asia, as wc shall 
presently sec. It influenced many countries and many cultuxes, and left 
many a bright souvenir. But it did not lisc again by itself in after-history. 

After the Saracens left, Spain, under I erdiuand and Isabella, grew 
in power. Soon afterwards, the discovery of America bi ought vast wealth 
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to it, and for a while it was the most powerful country in Europe, domi- 
nating others. But its &11 was rapid and it sank into insignificance, and 
while the other countries of Europe advanced, Spain remained stagnant, 
dreaming still of the Middle Ages and not realizing that the world had 
changed since then. 

An English historian. Lane Poole, writing of the Saracens in Spain 
says: 


“ For centuries Spain had been the centre of civilization, the seat of arts and 
sciences, of learning and every form of refined enlightenment. No other country in 
Europe had so far approached the cultivated dominion of the Moors. 1 hr brief 
brilliancy of Ferdinand and Isabella, and of the Empire of Charles, could found 
no such enduring pre-eminent r. T he Moors were banished ; for a while Christian 
Spain shone, like the moon, with a liorrowrd iit<ht ; then car nr the eclipse, and in 
that darkness Spain has grovelled ever \irue. The true memorial ol the Moors is 
seen in desolate tracts of utter barrenness, vs here once the Monts grew luxuriant 
vines and olives and yellow ears of corn; in a stupid, ignorant population where 
once wit and learning flourished; m the general stagnation ami degradation of a 
people which has hopelessly fallen in the stale of nations, ami has drsrrvrd its humi- 
liation . 0 

This is a hard judgment. About a year ago there was a revolution 
in Spain and the King was removed. There is a republic there now. 
Perhaps this young republic will do better, and bring Spain again into 
line with other countries. 


f>2 

THK CRTS ADKS 


June !<j, 1 93* 

I TOLD you in a reernt letter 'No. 57 , of the declaration 1 >> the Pope 
and his Church Council of a holy w ar against the Muslims for the n t o\ery 
of the city of Jerusalem. The rising powej of the Seljuq Turks frightened 
Europe, and especially the Constantinople government, which was directly 
threatened. Stories of the ill-treatment of Christian pilgrims to Jerusalem 
and Palestine by the Turks excited the peoplr of Europe and filled them 
with anger. So a 44 holy war 0 was declared, and the Pope ahd the 
Church called upon all the Christian peoples of Europe to march to the 
rescue of the “ holy ” city. 

Thus began the Crusades in 1095 a.c., and for more than 150 years 
the struggle continued between Christianity and Islam, between the 
Cross and *the Crescent. There were long periods of rest in between, 
but there was almost a continuous state of war, and wave after wave 
of Christian Crusaders came to fight and mostly to die in the 44 holy ” 
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land. This long warfare yielded no substantial results to the Crusaders. 
For a short while Jerusalem was in their hands, but later it went back 
to the Turks, and there it remained. The chief* result of the Crusades 
was to bring death and misery to millions of Christians and Muslims 
and agaift to soak Asia Minor and Palestine with human blood. 

What was the state of the Empire of Baghdad at this time? The Ab- 
basides continued at the head of it. They were still the Caliphs, the 
Commanders of the faithful. But they were nominal heads, having 
little power. We have already seen how their empire split up and the 
provincial governors became independent. Mahmud of Ghazni, who 
raided India so often, was a powerful sovereign who threatened the 
Caliph, if the latter did not behave according to his wishes. Even in 
Baghdad itself the lurks were ically masters. Then came another branch 
of the lurks -the Seljiujs -and they rapidly established their power 
and spread, victorious, to the gates of Constantinople itself. But 
the Caliph still remained the Caliph, though with no political power. 
He gave the title of Sultan to the Scljuq chiefs, and the Sultan ruled. 

I he Crusaders had thus to fight against these Seljucj Sultans and their 
followers 

In Europe the Crusades increased the idea of “ Christendom —the 
woi Id of Chnstianity, as opposed to all non-Christians. Europe had a 
common idea and purpose the iecovciy of the “holy land ” from 
the so-called infidel. I his common purpose filled people* with enthusiasm, 
and mans a man left home and property for the sake of the great cause. 
Many went with noble motives. Manv were attracted by the promise 
of the Pop** that those who went would have their sins forgiven. There 
were other i ease ms also for the* Crusades. Rome wanted once for all to 
become* the boss of Constantinople. You will remember that the Con- 
stantinople ( hineh was diflerent horn that of « imc. It called itself 
the Orthodox ( hure h and it disliked the Roman Church intensely and 
considered the* Pope an upstart. The Pope wmteci to put an end to 
this conceit of Constantinople and to bring it within his fold. Under 
the cloak e >1 a h'*h war against the infidel Turk, he wanted to obtain 
what lie had long desired. 1 hat is the wav of politicians and those who 
consider themselves t itesmen ! It is well to remember thi> conflict 
between Rome and Constantinople, as it continually cr»>]s up during 
the Crusades 

Another reason lor the Crusades was a commercial one. The business 
people, cspcc i.illv of the growing ports of \ cnice an 1 Genoa, wanted 
them because their tiade was sutlcrmg. I lie Seljucj lurks had closed 
many of their trade tout' s to the East. 

The common people, of ohuv, knew nothing about these reasons. 
No one told them. Politicians usuallv hide their real reasons and talk* 
pompously of religion and justice and truth and the like. It was so at 
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the time of the Crusades. It is so still. People were taken in then ; and 
still the great majority of people are taken in by the soft talk of politicians. 

So large numbers gathered for the Crusades. Among them were 
good and earnest people ; but there were also many who were far from 
good who were attracted by the hope of plunder. It was a strange col- 
lection of pious and religious men and the riffraff of the population, 
who were capable of every kind of crime. Indeed, these Crusaders, or 
many of them, going out to serve in what was to them a noble cause, 
committed the vilest and most disgusting of crimes. Many were so busy 
with plundering and misbehaving on the way that they never reached 
anywhere near Palestine. Some took to massacring Jews on the way; 
some even massacred their brother-Christians. Fed up with their mis- 
behaviour, sometimes the peasantry of the Christian countries they passed 
through rose and attacked them, killing many and driving the others 
away. 

The Crusaders at last managed to reach Palestine under a Norman, 
Godfrey of Bouillon. Jerusalem fell to them and then the kk carnage 
lasted fora week 1 ’. There was a terrible massacre. A French eyewitness 
of this says that u under the portico of the mosque the blood was knee 
deep alid reached the horses' bridles M . Godfrey became King of Jerusalem. 

Seventy years later Jerusalem was re-taken from the Christians by 
Saiadin, die Sultan of Egypt. This excited the people of Europe again 
and several Crusades followed. This time the kings and emperors of 
Europe came in person, but they had little success. 1 hey quarrelled 
among themselves for precedence and were jealous of each otiier. It is 
a dismal story of ghastly and cruel war and petty intrigue and sordid 
crime. But sometimes the better side of human nature prevailed over 
this horror, and incidents took place when enemies behaved with courtesy 
and chivalry' to each other. Among the foreign kings in Palestine was 
Richard of England, Corur de Lion, the Lion-Hearted, noted for his 
physical strength and courage. Saiadin was also a great fighter, and 
famous for his chivalry'. E\en the Crusaders who fought Saiadin < ame 
to appreciate this chivalry of his. There is a story that once Richard 
was very ill and was suffering from the Meat. Saiadin, hearing of this, 
arranged to send him fresh snow' and ice from the mountains. Ice could 
not be made artificially then by freezing water, as we do now’. So natural 
snow and ice from the mountains had "to be taken by swift messengers. 

There arc many stories of the time of the Crusades. Perhaps you 
have read Walter Scott’s Taiuman. 

One batch of Crusaders went to Constantinople and took possession 
of it. They drove out the Greek Emperor of the Eastern Empire and 
established a^Latin kingdom and the Roman Church. Terrible massacres 
"also took place in Constantinople and the city itself w'os partly burnt 
by the Crusaders. But this Latin kingdom did not last long. The Greeks 
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of the Eastern Empire, weak as they were, came back and drove away 
the Latins after a little over fifty years. The Eastern Empire of Con- 
stantinople continued for another 200 years, till 1453, when the Turks 
finally put an end to it. 

This capture of Constantinople by the Crusaders brings out the desire 
ol the Roman Church and the Pope to extend their influence there. 
Although the Greeks of this c ity had, in a moment of panic, appealed 
to Rome for help against the lurks, they helped the Crusaders little, 
and disliked them greatly. 

But the most terrible of all these Crusades was what is called the 
Children’s Crusade. Large numbers of young boys, chiefly French and 
some from Germany, in their r\< itement, left their homes and decided 
to go to Palestine. Many of them died on the way, many were lost. 
Most of them rear lied Marseilles, and there these poor children were 
tricked and their enthusiasm was taken advantage of by scoundrels. 
Lnder the pretext of taking them to the “holy land”, slave-traders 
took them on theii ships, carried them to Egypt, and sold them into 
slavery. 

Riche r u A' England on his wa\ back from Palestine was captured 
by his enemies in eastern Europe and a very heavy ransom had (o be 
paid for his release. A King of France was captured in Palestine itself, 
and had to be ransomed. An Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, 
Frederick Barbarossa. was drowned in a river in Palestine. Meanwhile, 
as time went on. all the glamour went out of these Crusades. People 
got fed up with them. Jnusalem remained in Muslim hands, but the 
kings and people of Europe were no longer interested in wasting more 
lives and treasure for its re<o\erv. Since then for nearly 700 years Jeru- 
salem continued to be under the Muslims. It was . >nly recently, during 
the (Jrr.it War. in that it was taken from the urks by an English 

general. 

One of the later Crusades was interesting ard unusual. Indeed, it 
was hardly a crusade at all in the old sense* of the word. The Emperor 
Frederick II, of the Holy Roman Empire, c ame and, instead of fighting, 
had an interview’ with the them Sultan of Egypt and they came to a 
friendly understanding 1 Frederick was an extraordinary person. At a 
time when most kings wen* hardlv literate, he knew many languages, 
including Aiabie. He was known ’as the “W« nd* r of the World”. He 
eared little for the Pope, and the Pop< thereupon excommunicated him, 
but this had little effect on him. 

The Ciusadrs thus failed to achieve am thing. But this continuous 
fighting weakened the Seljuq 'links. Even more than this, however, 
feudalism sapped the foundations of the Seljuq Empire*. 1 he; big feudal 
lords considered themselves practically independent. They fought each 
other. Sometimes they even went so lar as to ask for Christian help 
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against each other. It was this internal weakness of the Turks that played 
into the hands of the .Crusaders sometimes. When, however, there was a 
strong ruler like Saladin, they made little progress. 

There is another view of the Crusades, a recent view put forward 
by the English historian, G. M. Trevelyan (the author of the Garibaldi 
books which you know). This is interesting. “ The Crusades,” • says 
Trevelyan, “ were the military and religious aspect of a general urge 
towards the East on the part of the reviving energies of Europe. The 
prize that Europe brought back from the Crusades was not the permanent 
liberation of the Holy Sepulchre or the potential unity of Christendom, 
of which the story of the Crusades w as one long negation. She brought 
back instead the liner arts and crafts, luxury, science, and intellectual 
curiosity— everything that Peter the Hermit would most have despised.” 

Saladin died in 1193, and gradually what remained of the old Arab 
Empire went to pieces. In many parts of western Asia thrrr was disorder 
under the petty feudal lords. The last Crusade took place in 1249. It was 
headed by Louis IX, King of France, who was defeated and taken 
prisoner. 

Meanwhile big things had been happening in Eastern and Central 
Asia. The Mongols, under a mighty chiritam, Chrngi/. or Jenghiz Khan, 
were advancing and covering the eastern horizon like a huge dark cloud. 
Crusader and defender, Christian and Muslim alike, saw this coming 
invasion with fear. We shall deal with Chengiz and the Mongols in a 
later letter. 

One thing I should like to mention before I end this letter. In Bokhara, 
in Central Asia, there lived a \crv great Arab physic ian, who was famous 
in Asia as well as Europe. His name was Ibn Sina, but hr is better known 
in Europe as Avicenna, llie Prince of Physicians he was (ailed. He 
died in 1037, before the Crusades began. 

I mention Ibn Sina's name because of his fame But remember that 
right through this period, even when the Arab Empire was on the dr< line, 
Arab civilization continued in western and part of Central Avia. Saladin, 
busy as he was fighting the Crusaders, built many colleges and hospitals. 
But this civilization was on the eve of if sudden and complete collapse. 
The Mongols were coming from the East. 
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In my last letter we saw something of the clash between Christianity 
and Islam in the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The idea 
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of Christendom develops in Europe. Christianity has by this time spread 
all over Europe, the last romeis being the Slav races of Eastern Europe — 
Russians and others. 1 here is an interesting story — I do not know how 
far it is true that the old Russian people, before they became Christian, 
discussed the question oi 1 hanging their old religion and adopting a 
nc\& one. 1 he two new religions they had heard of were Christianity 
and Islam. So, quite in the modern style, they sent a deputation to visit 
the countries wheie tlusr religions weie practised, to examine them and 
report on them. It is said that this deputation visited some places in 
western Asia, where Islam prevailed, and then they went to Constanti- 
nople. 1 hey weir ama/ed at what they saw’ at Constantinople. The 
ceremonial o( the Oithodox Church was rich and gorgeous, with music 
and beautiful singing. I he priests came in splendid garments and there 
was burning ol incense. 1 lus ceremonial impressed the simple and semi- 
civilized people 1mm the north tremendously. Islam had nothing so 
gorgeous. So du*\ decided in ia\our of Christianity, and on their return 
they re|K>rted a< < mdingls to their king. The king and his people thereupon 
became Christians, and because the\ took their Christianity from Con- 
stantinople, thr\ wen- followers of the Orthodox Greek Church and 
not ol Rome At no subsequent lime did Russia acknowledge the Pope 
ol Rome. 

I his <on\MMoii ol Russia took place long bcfoic the Crusades. The 
Bulgarians also, it is s.iid, at one tiir^ were half inclined to become 
Mol lammedaiis, but thin the attraction of Constantinople was greater. 

I heir king marind a K\ /antin' 1 princess (you will remember that By- 
zantium was the old name Or Constantinople^ and became a Christian. 
In t lie same wax other neighbouring people had adopted Christianity. 

What was happening m Emope during these ^rusades? You have 
seen that some oi the kings and emperors journt d to Palestine and 
several ol them got into tumble there. The Pope meanwhile sat in Rome 
and issued (emnunds and appeals for the “holy war" against the 
“infidel" link 1 his was the ume, pr r haps, when the power of the 
Popes w as at its highest I haw* told \ou how a proud emperor stood 
bai Hooted in the snow at ( anoxia waiting to be admitted to the Popes 
presence to beg fmgivt ness. It was this Pope Gregory VIE whose previous 
name was Hilch brand, who had fixed up a new method loi the election 
of Popes. The cardinals weir the highest piti"'.' i the Roman Catholic 
world. A college ol caidinaK was treated the Holy College it was 
called- and this college H< < t< d a w Pope. This was the system 
introduced in m^q y.r. and it has continued, perhaps with some modi- 
fications, to this dav. K\rn now when a Pope dies, the College of Cardinals 
meets immcdialclx, and thev sit in a locked ch ember. No one can conic , 
in or go out from that loom till the election is o\cr. Often they ha\e 
sat thrie for mam long hours unable to agree about their choice. But 
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they cannot come out ! So they arc forced to agree at last, and as soon 
as a choice is made white smoke is sent up so that the waiting crowds 
outside can know. 

Just as the Pope was chosen by election, the Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire also came to be elected. But he was elected by the great 
feudal lords. I here were seven of these— -the elector-princes as they 
were called. In this way they tried to prevent the Emperor always coming 
Irom one family. In practice, however, one family often dominated 
these elections for long periods. 

Thus we find in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the Hohenstaufen 
dynasty dominating the Empire. Hohenstaufen is, I believe, some small 
town or village in Germany. The family originally coming from there 
took their name fiom it. Frederic k 1 of Hohenstaufen became Emperor 
in 1152. He is usually called Frederick Barbarossa. He it was who got 
drowned on his way to the Crusades. It is said that his reign was the 
most brilliant in the history of the Empire. To the German people he 
has long been a hero, a hftlf-mythical figure round whom many legends 
have gathered. It is said that he sleeps in a deep cavern in a mountain 
and that when the right time comes he will wake up and come out to 
save his people. 

Against the Pope, Frederick Barbarossa carried on a great struggle, 
but this ended in victory for the Pope , and Frederick had to bow r down 
to him. He was an autocratic monarch, but his great feudal vassals 
gave him a lot of trouble. In Italy, where large cities were growing up, 
Frederick tried to crush their freedom. But he did not succeed. In 
Germany also great cities were growing, especially on the banks of 
livers: Cologne, Hamburg, Irankfurt, and many others. Here Frederick’s 
policy was different. He supported the free German cities in order to 
lessen the power of the nobles and feudal lords. 

I have told \ou on several occasions what th* old Indian idea of 
kingship was. From the old Aryan days to Ashoka’s time, and from 
the Arthashdstra to the \ihuha of Sukracharya, it is repeatedly stated 
that the King must bow down to public opinion. It is the public that is 
the ultimate master. This w as* the Indian theory, although in practice 
kings in India, as elsewhere, were autocratic enough. Compare this to 
the old European view. Acc ording to the lawyers of those days the Em- 
peror had absolute authority. His will was law. “ The Emperor is the 
living law upon Earth/' they said. Frcdemk Barbarossa himself said : 
“ It is not for the people to give laws to the prince but to obey his 
command/' 

Compare this also with the Chinese view. The emperor or king there 
was called by high-sounding titles, like the Son of Heaven, but this 
must not mislead us. In theory his position was very different from that 
of the all-powerful European Emperor. An old Chinese writer, Mengtse, 
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has written : “ The people is the most important clement in the country ; 
next come the useful gods of the soil and the crops, and last in 
importance comes theYulcr.” 

The Emperor in Europe was thus supposed to be supreme on earth, 
and it was from this that the notion of the divine right of kings arose. 
In practice, of course, he was very far from supreme. Even his feudal 
vassals were turbulent enough, and gradually, as we shall see, new 
classes arose in the cities, which claimed some share of power. On the 
other hand the Pope also claimed to be supreme on earth. Where two 
“ supremes ° meet there is bound to be trouble. 

The grandson of Frederick Barbarossa w r as also called Frederick. He 
became Emperor at an early age and was called Frederick II. He was 
the man who was called stupor mundi , the Wonder of the World, and 
who went to Palestine and had a friendly talk with the Egyptian Sultan. 
He also, like his grandfather, defied the Pope and refused to obey him. 
The Pope retaliated by excommunicating him. 'Phis was the old and 
mighty weapon of the Popes, but it was giowihg a little rusty. Frederick 
II cared little for the anger of the Pope, and the w'orld also was changing. 
Frederick wrote long letters to all the princes and rulers of Europe, 
pointing out that the Pope had no business to interfere with the kings; 
it was the business of the Popes to look after religious and spiritual matters 
and not to meddle with politics. He also described the corruption of 
the clergy. Frederick had by far the best of the argument with the Popes. 
His letters are very interesting, as they are the first indication of the 
modern spirit being introduced into the old struggle between Emperor 
and Pope. 

Frederick II was very* tolerant in religion, and Arab and Jewish philo- 
sophers came to his Court. It is said that it was through him that the 
Arabic numerals and algebra which you will remembri tame originally 
from India; came to Europe. He also founded the university of Naples 
and a great medical school at the an< ient university of Salerno. 

Frederick II ruled from 1212 to 12=^0. With his death ended the 
Hohenstaufcn control of the Empire. Indeed the Empire itself practically 
ended. Italy fell away, Germany went <0 pieces and for many years 
there was frightful disorder. Robber knights and bandits plundered and 
looted, and there was no one to check them. The weight of the Holv 
Roman Empire had been too great Cor the German kingdom to bear. 
In France and England the kings were gradually consolidating their 
positions, and putting down 0 •; big fe udal vassals who were troublesome. 
In Germany the King was also Emperor, and lie was far too busy fighting 
the Pope or the Italian cities to curb his nobles. Germany had the doubt- 
ful honour of having the Emperor, but it paid for this by weakness and 
dissension at home. France and England grew to be strong nations long 
before Germany was even united. For hundreds of years there were 
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numerous petty princes in Germany. It was only about sixty years ago 
that Germany was united, and even then the little kings and princes 
continued, lhe Great War ol 1914-18 put an end'to this crowd. 

There was so much disorder in Germany after Frederick II that for 
twenty-three years no emperor was elected. In 1273 Rudolph, Count 
of Hapsburg, was elec ted emperor. A new family — that of Hapsburg 
-now comes upon the scene. 1 his was going to stic k to the Empire to 
the end. I his iamily also came to an end, as a ruling one, during the 
Great War. lhe Emperor of Austria-Hungary at the time of the War 
was a Hapsburg named franc is Joseph. He was a very old man, having 
been on tin* throne lor ove r sixty veais. His nephew and the heir to the 
throne was I ran/ f< rdrnand, who was murdered with his wife in Serajevo 
in Bosnia (in the Balkans, in 191 \ . It was this murder which brought on 
the Great War, and tire* War put an end to many things, among them 
the old cl) nasty ol the Hapsburgs. 

So much lor the Holv Roman Empire. To the west of it, France and 
England were frequently dl war with each other, and, more frequently, 
the king ol each was at war with his big nobles. The kings triumphed 
over their nobles, far more than tin* emperor or king in Germany, and 
so England and frame grew to hr much more compact countries/ and 
their unity gave them strength. > 

In England an event happened about this time of winch you might 
have read. 11ns was the signing ol the Magna Charta by King John 
in 12 if, a . i John had succeeded his brother, Richard C<rur de Lion. He 
was very grasping, but he was also weak and he succeeded in irritating 
everybody. The nobles cornered him at the island of Runnvmede in 
the Thames and, almost at the sword's point, forced him to sign this 
Magna Charta. 01 Great ( barter, which contained a promise that he 
would respect certain liberties ol the nobles and eople of England. 
This was tin* lust big st< p in the long fight lor politica liberty in England. 
It was rspec lallv laid down that the king could not interfere with the 
propertv and liberty of any iiti/en without the consent of the mans 
equals. Out ol this arose the jurv swem, where equals are supposed to 
judge. T hus in England we lirul that the king's power was rheckc d early. 
The theoi\ of the suptemaev ol the ruler, which prevailed in the Holy 
Roman Empire, was n< *. accepted in England even then. 

It is interesting to note that this rule laid down in England over 700 
v ears ago does not applv to India even in under British rule, loday 

one individual, the Vuetov. has power to issue* Ordinance s, training laws 
and depriving people ol their liber tv a.M their property. 

Soon alter Magna Cliaita another notable event took place in England. 
A national count il giaduallv grew up to which knights and citizens 
were sent fimn the difleient louutrv aieas and the titles. Fhis was the 
beginning of the English Parliament. The knights and citizens came to 
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form the Commons’ House; the nobles and the bishops formed the 
Lords’ House. This Parliament had little power to begin with, but this 
grew gradually. Ultimately there came the final test between the King 
and Parliament, as to who was supreme. The King lost his head, and 
Parliament became undisputed master. But this was to take place after 
nearly 400 years, in the seventeenth century. 

In France also there was a Council of the Three Estates, as they were 
called. These Three Estates were the Lords, the Church and the Com- 
mons. This Council sometimes met, when the king willed it. But its 
meetings were very infrequent, and it did not succeed in gaining the 
power which the English Parliament did. In France also a king had to 
lose his head before the power of the kings was broken. 

In the east, the Eastern Roman Empire of the Greeks still continued. 
From its earliest day’s it had been at war with someone or other, and 
often it seemed at the point of succumbing. Vet it survived, first the 
attack of northern barbarians and then that of the Muslims. Of all the 
attacks that fell on the Empire, from the Russians or Bulgarians or 
Arabs or the Seljuq Turks, the most deadly and harmful was the attack 
of the Crusaders. These Christian knights did more injury to Christian 
Constantinople than any “ infidel ” had done. From this great cata- 
strophe the Empire aitd the city of Constantinople never recovered. 

The world of western Europe was quite ignorant of the Eastern 
Empire. It cared little for it. It was hardly part of " Christendom”. 
Its language was Greek, while the learned language of western Europe 
was Latin. As a matter of fact, even in the days of its decline there was 
far more learning and literary activity in Constantinople than in the 
West. But it was the learning of the aged, without any strength or < reative 
power behind it. The WVst had little learning, but it was young and 
had creative power, and soon this power was to break out in the creation 
of works of beauty. 

In the Eastern Empire there was no conflict between the Church 
and the Emperor, as in Rome. I hc Emperor there was supreme, and 
he was quite despotic. There was no question of any freedom. The throne 
was the prize of the strongest or the mosl unscrupulous. Bv murder and 
trickery, through blood and crime, men gained the crown, and the 
people sheepishly obeyed them. It seemed to be immaterial to them 
who ruled. 

The Eastern Empire stood as a kind of sentinel at the gates of Europe, 
guarding them from Asiatic nvasion. For many hundreds of years it 
succeeded. The Arabs could not take Constantinople; the Seljuq Turks, 
although they came near it, could not take it ; the Mongols passed it 
by and went north into Russia. Last camr the Ottoman Turks and to 
them fell the great prize of the imperial city of Constantinople in 1453 
A.c. And with the fall of the city, fell also the Eastern Empire. 
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June 21, 1932 

The period of the* Crusades was the great period of faith in Europe, 
of common aspiration and belief, and the people sought relief from their 
daily misery in this faith and hope. 1 here was no science; there was 
very little learning; for faith and science and learning do not easily go 
together. Learning and knowledge make people think, and doubt and 
questioning are difhc ult companions for faith to have. And the way 
of science is the way of inquiry and experiment, which is not the 
way of faith. We shall see later how this faith weakened and doubt 
arose. 

But for the moment we see faith flourishing and the Roman Church 
putting itself at the head .of the “faithful’ 1 and often exploiting them. 
Many, many thousands of the “ faithful ” were sent to the Crusades in 
Palestine, ne\er to icturn. 1 he Pope also began to declare crusades 
against Chustian people or gioups in Luiope who did not obey him in 
everything. I he Pope and the Chinch even took advantage of this faith 
by issuing, and often selling, “dispensations” and “indulgences”. 
“ Dispensations ” we n* pe rmissions to break some law or convention of 
the Churih. I bus the* \c* i\ laws which the Church made, it allowed to 
be set aside in spi e ial ease s. Respect tor sik h laws could hardly continue 
for long. “ Indulge m rs ” wu< even woise. According to the Roman 
Church, after death a ^>ul goes to purgatorv, which is a place somewhere 
between heave n and hell, and there it sutlers for the sins committed in 
this world. Afterwards the soul is supposed to f o heaven. The Pope 
issued promise > to people, foi pavimnt. th.it they v\ • Id escape purgatory 
anil go sti night m heaven. 1 hus the faith of the simple was exploited by 
the Chun h. and e ven out of mmes and what it considered sins, it made 
money. 'I his pi.u tu e of selling “ indulgences *' grew up some time after 
the Crusades It b< < amc a gieat si andal, and was one of the reasons why 
manv people turned against the Cliunh of Rome. 

It is strange how much p< ople with simple f.d'h will put up with. 
It is because of this that uligion has become one of tlu biggest and 
most paying businesses in manv countries See t 1 s priests in the temples, 
how they trv to Here e the poor worshipper. Go to tin* banks of the Ganga, 
and you will see the panda* re fusing ' perform some ceremony till the 
unhappy villager pays up. Whatever happens in the family a birth, 
a marriage, a death the piicM steps in and pavment is required. 

In every religion this is so Hinduism, C hristianitv, Islam, Zoroast- 
rianism. Each has its own methods of making money out of the faith 
of the faithful. In Hinduism the methods aie obvious enough. In Islam 
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there is supposed to be no priesthood, and in the past this helped a 
little in protecting its followers from religious exploitation. But individuals 
and classes arose, calling themselves specialists in religion, learned men, 
maulavis and rnullas and the like, and they imposed upon the simple 
Muslims of faith and exploited them. Where a long beard, or a tuft of 
hair on the crown of the head, or a long mark on the forehead, br a 
fakir's dress, or a sanyasins yellow or ochre garb is a passport to holiness, 
it is not difficult to impose on the public. 

If you go to America, most advanced of countries, you will find there 
also that religion is a big industry living on the exploitation of the people. 

I have wandered far from the Middle Ages and the age of faith. We 
must go back to them. We find this faith taking visible and creative shape. 
In the eleventh and twelfth centuries there is a great building period 
and cathedrals spring up all over western Europe. A new architecture 
appears such as had not been seen in Europe before. By a clever device 
the weight and stress of the heavy roofs arc distributed to great buttresses 
outside the building. Inside one is surprised to see delicate columns 
apparently supporting the massive weight on top. There is a pointed 
arch, f takcn from the Arab style of architecture. Above the whole building 
there is a spire climbyig up to the sky. This was the Gothic style of 
architecture, which was evolved in Europe. It was wondrously beautiful, 
and it seemed to represent soaring faith and aspiration. T ruly it represents 
that age of faith. Such buildings can only be built by architects and 
craftsmen in lo\r with their woik and co-operating together in a gieat 
undertaking. 

This rise of the Gothic in wt stern Europe is a surprising thing. Out 
of the welter of disorde r and an;urh\ and ignorance and intolerance, 
grcw r up this thing of beauty, almost like a prayer going up to the heavens. 
In France, northern Italy, Germany and England, Gothic cathedrals 
grew up almost simultaneously. No one knows exactly how' they began. 
No one knows the names of their architects. They seem to represent 
more the joint will and labour of the people as a whole than that of a 
single architect. Another new thing was the stained glass of the windows 
of the cathedrals. There were fine paintings in beautiful colours on these 
windows, and the light that came through them added to the solemn 
and aw r e-inspiring effect created by the building. 

Some little time ago, in one of my recent letters to you, I compared 
Europe with Asia. We saw that Asia was far more cultured and civilized 
than Europe at the time. And yet in India there w as not much of creative 
work being done, and creation, I said, is the sign of life. This Gothic 
architecture coming out of semi-civilized Europe shows us that there 
was life enough there. In spite of the difficulties which disorder and a 
backward state of civilization present, this life breaks out and seeks 
methods of manifesting itself. The Gothic buildings were one of these 
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manifestations. Later we shall see it coming out in painting and sculpture 
and the love of adventure. 

You have seen some of these Gothic cathedrals. I wonder if you re- 
member them. You visited the beautiful cathedral at Cologne in Germany. 
At Milan in Italy there is a very fine Gothic cathedral ; so also at Chartres 
in France. But I cannot name all these places. These cathedrals arc 
spread out over Germany, France, England and northern Italy. It is 
strange that in Rome itself there is no Gothic building of note. 

During this great building period of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
non-Gothic churches were also put up, like the great cathedral of Notre 
Dame in Paris, and probably St. Mark's in Venice. St. Mark’s which you 
have seen, is an example oi Byzantine work and has beautiful mosaics. 

The age of faith declined, and with it the building of churches and 
cathedrals. Men's thoughts turned in other directions, to their business 
and trade, to then civic life. Instead of cathedrals, city halls began to 
be built. So wc* line! hum tjic beginning of the iilteenth century beautiful 
Gothic tow n-h. ills or guild-halls scattered <>\er northern and western 
F.uropr. In London the Houses oi Parliament are Gothic, but I do not 
know when they weir built. I have an idea that the* original Gothic' 
building was burnt dow n and another one, also Gothic in style* was 
then built. s 

These great Gothic < athedrals that rose*' up in the eleventh and twelfth 
centimes were situated in the towns and c itie.s. Tin* old cities were waking 
up. and new towns wen- growing. Their was a change all over Europe, 
and e\ er\ w heir town life was im leasing In lh<- old days of the* Roman 
Empire there wrn\ of couisr, gieat towns all round the Mediterranean 
coast. But with the fall of Rome and ( ii a c o-Roinau civilization, these 
towns also decayed. Except for Constantinople there was hardly a big 
city in Fun opr. apart from Spain, where the Arabs were. In .Asia -in 
India, China and the* Arabian world great cities flourished at this 
time. But Europe did not have them. Cities and culture and civilization 
seem to go together, and Europe had none of these loi a long time after 
the collapse of tin Roman order. 

But now again there was a revival of city life. In Italy especially these 
cities grew. Thc\ weir a thorn in the side of the Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire, for they would not agree to the suppression of certain 
liberties the y had. These cities in Italv and elsewhere represent the* growth 
of the merchant c lasses and the bourgeoisie or middle closes. 

Venice, lording it over the Adriatic Sea. had become a free republic. 
Beautiful as it is today, as the sea goes in and out through its winding 
canals, it is said that it was marshy land before the city was built. When 
Attila the Hun came down with (ire and sword into Aquilria, some 
fugitives managed to escape to the marshes of Venice. They built them- 
selves the city of Venice there and, situated as they were between the 
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Eastern Roman Empire and the Western, they managed to remain free. 
Trade came to Venice from India and the East and brought her riches, 
and she built up a navy and became a power on the sea. It was a republic 
of rich men with a president who was called a Doge. This republic lasted 
till Napoleon entered Venice as a conqueror in 1797. It is said that the 
Doge, who was a very old man, dropped down dead on that day. He was 
the last Doge of Venice. 

On the other side of Italy was Genoa, also a great trading city of 
seafaring folk, a rival of Venice. In between was the university town 
of Bologna, and Pisa, and Verona and Florence, which was to produce 
soon so many great artists and which was going to shine brilliantly 
under the rule of the famous Medici family. Milan, also in northern Italy, 
was already an important manufacturing centre: and, in the south, 
Naples was growing. 

In France, Paris, which Hugh Capet had made his capital, was growing 
with the growth of France. Always Paris ha^ been the nerve-centre and 
heart of France. There have been other capitals of other countries, but 
none of them, during the last 1000 years, has dominated the country 
so much as Paris has dominated France. Other towns in France wliich 
become important are Lyons and Marseilles 'which was a very old 
port), Orleans, Bordeaux and Boulogne. 

In Germany, as in Italy, the growth of the free lities is most notable, 
especially in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Their population 
grows, and as their power and wealth increase, they grow bolder, and 
fight the nobles. The Emperor sometimes encouraged them, as he - anted 
to subdue the big nobles. These cities formed big commercial leagues 
and associations for defending themselves. Sometimes these associations 
or confederacies, as they were called, actually made war on counter 
associations of nobles. Hamburg, Bremc n, Cologne, Frankfurt, Munich, 
Danzig, Nuremberg and Breslau were some of these growing cities. 

In the Netherlands (known as Holland and Belgium now) there were 
the cities of Antwerp, Bruges and Ghent, commercial cities with an 
ever-growing business. In England, of course, there was London, but it 
could not then compete with the important cities of the Continent in 
size or wealth or trade. The two universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
were growing in importance as centres of learning. In the east of Euiope 
there was the city of Vienna, one of the oldest in Europe ; and in Russia 
there were Moscow and Kiev and Novgorod. 

These new cities, or most of them, must be distinguished from the 
old-style imperial cities. The importance of the rising cities of Europe 
was not due to any emperor or king, but to the trade that they controlled. 
Their strength lay therefore not in the nobles, but in the merchant 
classes. They were merchant cities. The rise of the cities therefore means 
the rise of the bourgeoisie. Thu bourgeoisie, we shall see later, went on 
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increasing in power, till it successfully challenged king and noble and 
seized power from them. But this was to happen long after the period 
we are considering. 

Cities and civilization often go together, I have just said. With the 
growth of cities learning also grows and the spirit of freedom. Men 
living in rural areas are scattered and are often very superstitious. They 
seem to be at the mercy of the elements. They have to work hard and 
have little leisure, and they dare not disobey their lords. In cities large 
numbers live together ; they have the opportunity ol living a more civilized 
life, of learning, of discussing and criticizing, and of thinking. 

So the spirit of freedom grows both against political authority as 
represented by the feudal nobles, and against the spiritual authority 
as represented by the Church. '1 he age of faith declines and doubt begins. 
The authority of the Pope and of the Chore h is not always blindly obeyed. 
We saw' how the Emperor Frederick II treated the Pope. We shall see 
this spirit of defiance grow ing. 

There was also a revival bf learning from the twelfth century onwards. 
Latin was the common language of the learned in Europe, and men in 
cjucst of knowledge travelled fiom one university to another. Dante 
Alighieri, the great Italian poet, was born in 1265. Petrarch, another 
great poet of Italy, was born in 1304. A little later/ Chaucer, the earliest 
of the great English poets, flourished in England. 

But even more interesting than the revival of learning were the faint 
beginnings of the scientific spirit, which was to grow so much in after- 
years in Europe. You will remember my telling you that the Arabs 
had this spirit and worked according to it to some extent. It was difficult 
for such a spirit of inquiry with an open mind and of experiment to exist 
in Europe during the Middle Ages. The Church would not tolerate it. 
But in spite of the Church it begins to be visible. On * if the first persons 
who had this scientific spirit at this time in Europe w is an Englishman, 
Roger Bacon. He lived at Oxford in the thirteenth century. 


b ) 
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My letter to you was interrupted yesterday. As I sat down to write, 
I forgot the gaol and my surroundings here and travelled, with the 
speed of thought, back to the world of the Middle Ages. But I was brought 
back, with even greater speed, to the present, and was made rather 
painfully conscious of the gaol. I was told that orders had come from 
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above forbidding interviews with Mummie and Diddaji 1 for a month. 
Why? I was not told. Why should a prisoner be told? They have been 
here in Dehra Dun for ten days now waiting for the next interview day, 
and now their waiting has been to no purpose, and they must go back. 
Such is the courtesy extended to us. Well, well, we must not mind. It 
is all in the dav’s work, and prison is prison, and we had better not 
forget it. 

It was not possible for me to leave the present for the past after this 
rude awakening. But I feel a little better today, alter a night's rest. So 
I begin afresh. 

We shall come back to India now. We have been away long enough. 
What was happening here while Europe was trying to struggle out of 
the darkness of the Middle Ages; when the people there were crushed 
under the weight of the feudal system and the general disorder and 
misgovernment that prevailed; when Pope and Emperor struggled 
against each other, and the countries of Europe took shape; when 
Christianity and Islam struggled for ma>iny Muring the Crusades? 

Already we have had a glimpse of India during the early Middle 
Ages. We ha\e also seen Sultan Mahmud swoop down from Ghazni 
in the north-west to the rich plains of northern India and plunder and 
destroy. Mahmud's raids, terrible as thev weir, pioduied no great or 
lasting change in India. They gave a great shock to tin < ountr\ , rspn ially 
the north, and numerous fine monuments and buildings were destroyed 
In him. But only Sindh and a part of tin* Punjab remained in the Empire 
of Ghazni. The rest of the north recovered soon enough ; the south was 
not even touched, nor was Bengal, l or another 130 years or more after 
Mahmud, neither Muslim conquest nor Islam made min h progress in India. 

It was towards the end of the twelfth centurv about iiHfi a .r,\ that 
a fresh wave of invasion came from tin* north-west. An Afghan chief had 
arisen in Afghanistan, who captured Ghazni and put an end to the 
Ghaznavite Empire. He is called Shahab-ud-din Chun Chur being 
some little town in Afghanistan). He came down to T .alien e, took posses- 
sion of it, and then marched to Delhi. Pin* King of Delhi was Prithwi 
Raj Chauhan, and under his leadcrship # manv other < hiefs of northern 
India fought against the invader and deflated him utterly. But only for 
a while. Shahab-ud-din returned next year with a great force, and this 
time he defeated and killed Prithwi R<ij. 

Prithwi Raj is still a popular hero, and there are many legends ant! 
songs about him. The most famous of these is about his eloping with 
the daughter of Raja Jaichandra of Kanauj. But the elopement cost 
him dear. It cost him the lives of his bravest followers and the enmit) 
of a powerful king. It sowed the seeds of dissension and mutual conflict, 
and thus made it easy for the invader to win, 

1 Indira’s grandmother. 
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1 hus in 1192 A.c. was won the first great victory by Shahab-ud-din, 
which resulted in the establishment of Muslim rule in India. Slowly 
the invaders spread, cast and south. In another 150 years (by 1340) 
Muslim rule extended over a great part of the south. Then it began to 
shrink in the south. New States arose, some Muslim, some Hindu, notably 
the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar. For 200 years Islam lost ground to 
some extent, and it was only when the great Akbar came, in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, that it spread again across nearly the whole 
of India. 

The coming ol the Muslim invaders into India produced many re- 
actions. Remember that these invaders were Afghans, and not Arabs 
or Persians or the cultured and highh ( ivilized Muslims of western Asia. 
From the point of view of f ivilization tin se Afghans were backward as 
compared to Indians; but they were lull of eiurgv and far more alive 
than India was at the time. India was tun much in a rut. It was becoming 
unchanging and unprogirssivr. It stuck to the old wa\s and made no 
attempt to bctlri them. Kvcn with regard to methods of warfare India 
was backward, and the Afghans wane iai better organized. So. in spite 
of courage and sacrifice, the* old India went down before the Muslim 
invader. 9 

I hese Muslims weir fierce and cruel enough to begin with. They 
cam<- from a hard c mintr\ where “ softness " was nut much appreciated. 
Added to this was the fa< 1 that the\ were in a newly conquered country, 
sut rounded by enemies, who might revolt at any moment. Fear of 
irbellion must have been ever present, and fear often produces cruelty 
and frightl ulness. So there wne massacres to cow down the people. It 
was not a question of a Muslim killing a Hindu because of his religion; 
but a question of an alien conqueror trying to break the spirit of the 
conquered. Religion is almost always brought in 1 > explain these acts 
ol crueltv, but this is not correct. Sometimes religion was used as a 
pretext. Put the real causes were political or social. The people from 
Central Asia, who invaded India, were firue and merciless even in their 
homelands and l<*ng before they were converted to Islam. Having 
conquered a new countiy, the* knew onl\ one way of keeping it under 
control the way of tenor. 

Gradually, howeve r, wr find India toning down these h* kc warriors 
and civilizing them. They begin u> feel as if the'- were Indians, and not 
foreign invade rs. They marry women of the country, and the distinction 
between invader and the invaded slov lv lessens. 

It will interest you to know that Mahmud of Ghazni, who was the 
greatest destroyer that noithern India had known, and who is said to 
have been a champion of Islam against the “ idolaters'*, had a Hindu 
armv corps under a Hindu general, named 1 ilak. He took Tilak and 
his army to Ghazni and used him to put down rebellious Muslims. So 
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you' will see that for Mahmud the object was conquest. In India he was 
prepared to kill “ idolaters ” with the help of his Muslim soldiers ; in 
central Asia he was equally prepared to kill Muslims with the help of 
his Hindu soldiers. 

Islam shook up India. It introduced vitality and an impulse for pro- 
gress in a society which was becoming wholly unprogressive. Hindu 
art, which had become decadent and morbid, and heavy with repetition 
and detail, undergoes a change in the north. A new art grows up, which 
might be called Indo-Muslim, full of energy and vitality. The old Indian 
master-builders draw inspiration from the new ideas brought by the 
Muslims. The very simplicity of the Muslim creed and outlook on life 
influenced the architecture of the day, and brought back to it simple 
and noble design. 

The first effect of the Muslim invasion was an exodus of people to 
the south. After Mahmud’s raids and massacres, Islam was associated 
in northern India with barbarous cruelty and destruction. So when the 
new invasion came and could not be checked, crowds of skilled craftsmen 
and learned men went to southern India. This ga\e a great impetus to 
Aryan culture in the south. 

I h^ve told you already something of the south. How the Chalukyas 
were the dominant pq^ver in the west and centre the Maharashtra 
country') from the middle of the sixth century onwards lor 200 years. 
Hiuen Tsang visited Pulakesin II, who was the ruler then. Then came 
the Rashtrakutas, who defeated the Chalukyas and dominated the 
south for another 200 years, from the eighth to neailv the end of the 
tenth century. These Rashtrakutas were on the best of terms with the 
Arab rulers of Sindh, and many Arab traders and travellers visited them. 
One such traveller has left an account of his visit. He tells us that the 
ruler of the Rashtrakutas of the time (ninth century) was one of the four 
great monarchs of the world. The other three great monarchs were, 
in his opinion, the Caliph of Baghdad, the Emperor of China, and the 
Emperor of Rum (that is, Constantinople). This is interesting as showing 
what the prevalent opinion in Asia must have been at the time. For an 
Arab traveller to compare the kingdom pf the Rashtrakutas with the 
Caliph’s Empire, w hen Baghdad was at the height of its glory and power, 
means that this kingdom of Maharashtra must have been very strong 
and powerful. 

These Rashtrakutas gave place again to the Chalukyas in the tenth 
century (973 a . c .), and these reir lined in power again for over 200 years 
(up to 1 190 A.c.). There is a long poem about one of these Chalukyan kings, 
and in this it is stated that he was chosen by his wife at a public swayamvar 
It is interesting to find this old Aryan custom surviving for so long. 

* 1 In ancient India it was a custom for a daughter of a king to choose her husband 

at a gathering to which all the eligible kings and princes were invited. 
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Farther south and cast in India lay the Tamil country. Here from the 
third century to the ninth, for about 600 years, the Pallavas ruled ; and 
for 200 years, beginning from the middle of the sixth century, they 
dominated the south. You will remember that it was these Pallavas who 
sent out colonizing expeditions to Malaysia and the eastern islands. 
The capital of the Pallava state was Kanchi or Conjeevaram, a beautiful 
city then, and even now remarkable for its wise town-planning. 

The Pallavas give place to the aggressive Cholas early in the tenth 
century. I have told you something of the Chola Empire of Rajaraja 
and Rajendra, who built great fleets and went conquering to Ceylon, 
Burma and Bengal. More interesting is the information we have of the 
elective village panchdyat system they had. 'I his system was built up 
from below, village unions electing many committees to look after various 
kinds of work, and also electing district unions. Several districts formed 
a province. I have often, in these letters, laid stress on this village panchdyat 
system, as this w;is the backbone of the old Aryan polity. 

About the time of the Afghan invasions in northern India, the Cholas 
were dominant in southern India. Soon, however, they began to decline, 
and a little kingdom, which was subordinate to them, became independent 
and grew in power. This was the* Pandva kingdom, with Madura for 
its capital and Kayal as its port. A famous traveller from Venice, Marco 
Polo, about whom I shall have something more to say later, visited 
Kayal, the port, twice, in 1288 and in 1293. He describes the town as 
“a great and noble city”, full of ships from Arabia and China, and 
humming with business. Marco himself came bv ship from China. 

Marco Polo also tells us that the finest muslins, which “ look like 
tissue of spider’s web”, were made on the east coast of India. Marco 
mentions that a lady Rudramani Devi was the queen in the Telugu 
country- that is, the east coast north of Madras. ^ his lady ruled for 
forty years, and she is highly praised by Marco. 

Another interesting piece of information we get from Marco is that 
large numbers of horses were imported into southern India by sea from 
Arabia and Persia. 'I he climate of the south was not suitable for horse- 
breeding. It is said that one of«the reasons why the Muslim invaders of 
India were better fighters was their possession of the better horses. The 
best horse-breeding gi minds in Asia were under their control. 

The Pandya Kingdom was thus the leading Tamil Power in the 
thirteenth century, when the Cholas declined. Early in the fourteenth 
century (in 1310) the Muslim wedge of invasion reached south. It drove 
into the Pandya kingdom, which rapicUy collapsed. 

I have surveyed south Indian history in this letter, and perhaps repeated 
what I had previously said. But the subject is a little confusing, and 
people get mixed up between the Pallavas and the Chalukyas and Cholas 
and the rest of them. And vet if you look at it as a whole you may be 
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able to fit the broad framework into your mind. Ashoka, you will re- 
member, ruled over the whole of India (except for a tiny tip at the bottom) 
and Afghanistan and part of Central Asia. After him rose, in the south, 
the Andhra power, which extended right across the Deccan, and lasted 
for 400 years, about the time that the Rushans had their borderland 
empire in the north. As the Telugu Aiulhras decline, the Tamil Palljivas 
rise on the east coast and the south and for a very long period they hold 
sway. 7 'hey colonize in Malaysia. After 600 years of rule, they give place 
to the Cholas, who conquer distant lands and sweep the seas with their 
navies. Three hundred years later they retire from the scene, and the 
Pandyan kingdom emerges into prominence, and the city of Madura 
becomes a centre of culture and Kayal a great and busy port in touch 
with distant countries. 

So much for the south and east. On the west, in the Maharashtra 
country, there were the Chaluk\as and then the Rashtrakutas, and then 
again, for a second time, the Chaluk\as. 

All these are just nanu s. But consider the loin* peiiods for which these 
kingdoms lasted and the high degree oft mli/ation attained. There was 
an inner strength which seems to have given more stability and peaee to 
them# than the kingdoms of Europe had. But the social structure had 
outlived its da\ and tiie stability had gone. It was soon to topple o\er 
when the Muslim armies moved southward carh in the fourteenth 
century. 


fit) 
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I have told \ou of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, and I have also said 
something of the poet Firdausi, who wrote the Shfihnama in Persian at 
Mahmud’s request. But I have not told you yet of another distinguished 
man of Mahmud’s time, who came with him to the Punjab. This was 
Alberuni, a learned man and a scholar, vorv different from the fierce and 
bigoted w'arriors of the day. He travelled all over India, trying to under- 
stand the new country and its people. So keen was he to appreciate the 
Indian \iewpoint that he learnt Sanskrit and read for himself the principal 
books of the Hindus. He studied the philosophy of India and the sciences 
and arts as taught here. The Buagawad ( iita became quite a favourite of 
his. He went south to the Chola kingdom and was amazed at the great 
irrigation works he saw' there. The record of his wanderings in India is 
one of the great travel books of old days that wt still have. In a writer of 
destruction ‘and massacre and intolerance, he stands out, the patient 
scholar, observing and learning, and trying to find out w here truth lay. 
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After Shahab-ud-din, the Afghan, who defeated Prithwi Raj, there 
came a succession of Sultans of Delhi called the Slave Kings. The first 
of them was Qutub-ud-din. He had been a slave? of Shahab-ud-din, but 
even slaves could rise to high positions, and he managed to become the 
first Sultan of Delhi. Some others after him were also originally slaves, 
and hence this is called the slave dynasty. They were all pretty fierce, and 
conquest and destruction of buildings anti libraries and terrorization went 
together. They were fond of building also, and they liked size in building. 
Qutub-ud-din started building the Qiitub Minar. the great tower near 
Delhi which you know so well. His successor, Iltutmish, finished the 
tower and also built near it some beautiful arches, \n liir h still exist. The 
materials lor these buildings were almost all taken from old Indian 
buildings, chiefly temples. The master-builders were all of course Indian, 
but, as 1 have told you, they were greadv influenced by the new ideas 
brought by the Muslims. 

Every imadei ol India Irom Mahmud ol (iha/m onwards took back 
with him crowds of Indian artisans and master-builders. The influence 
of* Indian architecture thus spread in Central Asia. 

Bihar ,1 wt Bengal wen- conquered In the Afghans with the greatest 
ease. They were audacious, and took the defenders completely b\ surprise, 
and audacity often [jays. 1 his conquest of Bengal is almost as surprising 
as the' conquests of Cortes and Pi /am. in Americ.i. 

It was during the reign of Iltutnu.sh liom 1 21 1 to r 2 [fi that a great 
and terrifying cloud hovered o\er the frontiers of India. This was com- 
posed of the Mongols under (Tengiz Khan. Right up to the Indus he 
came, pursuing an enemy, but there lie stopped. India escaped him. It 
was neatly goo yeais later that another of his breed, Timur, came down 
to India to massacre and destory. But although Chengiz did not come, 
many Mongols made a prac tice of raiding India, . d even c oming right 
up to Lahore. 1 he\ spread te rror and frightened c >cn the Sultans, who 
sometime s bubed them nfT. Manx thousands of them settled down in the 
Punjab. 

Among the Sultans there is a woman named Razia. She was the 
daughter of Iltutmish. She seems to have been an able' person and a 
bra\e fighter, but she had a hard time with her fierce Afghan nobles and 
the’ fiercer Mongols raiding the Punjab. 

The Sla\e kings ended in 1200. Soon after rune Ala-utl-din Khilji, 
who came to the throne bv the gentle method oi murdering his uncle, 
who was also his father-in-law . He followed this up by having all the 
Muslim nobles whom he suspected ol mdoxalty killed, bearing a Mongol 
plot, he ordere d that r\erv Mongol in his territories should be killed, so 
that 44 not one 1 of the stock should be left ah\c upon the face of the earth . 
And so 20.000 or f [o,ooo of them, most of them of course quite innocent, 
were massacred. 
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I am afraid these references to massacres repeatedly are not very 
pleasing. Nor are they very important from the larger viewpoint of 
history. Still, they help one to realize that conditions in northern India 
at this time were far from secure or civilized. There was a reversion to 
some extent to barbarism. While Islam brought an element of progress 
to India, the Muslim Afghans brought an clement of barbarism. Mipiy 
people mix up the two, but they should be distinguished. 

Ala-ud-din was intolerant, like the others. But it seems as if the outlook 
of these Central Asian rulers of India was now changing. They were 
beginning to think of India as their home. They were no longer strangers 
here. Ala-ud-din married a Hindu lady, and so did his son. 

Under Ala-ud-din there st ems to have been an attempt made to have 
a more or less efficient system of government. The lines of communication 
were especially kept in order for the movements of the army, and the army 
was the special care of Ala-ud-din. He made it very powerful, and with 
it he conquered Gujrat and a great part of the south. His general returned 
from the south with enormous wealth. It is said that he brought 50,000 
maunds of gold, a vast quantity of jew els and pearls, and 20,000 horses 
and 312 elephants. 

Chittor, the home of romance and chivalry, full of courage, but even 
then old-fashioned and sticking to outworn methods of warfare, was 
overwhelmed by Ala-ud-din’s efficient army. There was a sack of Chittor 
in 1303. But before this could take place, the men and women of the 
fortress, obedient to old custom, performed the terrible rite of jauhar. 
According to this, when defeat threatens anti there is no other wqy, in 
the last extremity, it was better for the men to go out and die in the field 
of battle and for the women to burn themselves on a pyre. A terrible 
thing this was, especially for the women. It would have been better il 
the women, too, had gone out sword in hand and died on the battlefield. 
But, in any event, death was preferable to slavery and degradation, as 
conquest in war meant in those days. 

Meanwhile the people of the country, the Hindus, were being slowh 
converted to Islam. The process was not rapid. Some changed thnr 
religion because Islam appealed to thcm,«omc did so because of fear, 
some because it is natural to want to be on the winning side. But the 
principal reason for the change was economic. People who were not 
Muslims had to pay a special tax, a poll tax ~jezin y as it was called. This 
was a great burden on the poor. Many would change their religion just 
to escape it. Among the higher * lasses desire to gain C^ourt favour and 
high office was a powerful motive. Ala-ud-clin’s great general, Malik 
Kafur, who conquered the south, was a convert from Hinduism. 

I must tell you about another Sultan of Delhi, a most extraordinary 
individual. He was Mohammad bin Tughlaq. He w f as a most learned 
and accomplished man both in Persian and Arabic. He had studied 
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philosophy and logic, even Greek philosophy. He knew something of 
mathematics and science and medicine. He was. a brave man, and was 
for his times quite a paragon of learning and a wonder. And yet, and yet, 
this paragon was a monster of cruelty and seems to have been quite mad ! 
He came to the throne by killing his own father. He had fantastic notions 
of conquering Persia and China. Naturally they came to grief. But his 
most famous exploit was his decision to ruin Delhi, his own capital, 
because some of the people of the city had dared to criticize his policy 
in anonymous notices. He ordered that the capital should be transferred 
from Delhi to Deogliiri in the south (in Hyderabad State now). This 
place he called Daulatabad. Some compensation was paid to the owners 
of houses, and then every one, without exception, was ordered to leave 
the city within three days. 

Most poeplr left. Some hid themselves. When they were found they 
were punished cruelly, even though one was a blind man and another 
a paralytic. It was forty, days’ march to Daulatabad from Delhi. One 
can imagine what the terrible condition of the people must have been 
during this march and how many must have dropped on the way. 

And the city of Delhi, what became of it? l'wo years later Mohammad 
bin Tughlaq tried to re-people Delhi. But he did not succeed. He had 
previously made it into a “ perfect desert", as an e\ e-witness tells us. 
It is possible to make a garden into a wilderness quickly ; but it is not easy 
to re-convert the wilderness into a garden. Ibn Battuta, an African 
Moorish traveller, who w;ls with the Sultan, returned to Delhi, and he 
says that “ it is one of the greatest cities in the universe. When wc entered 
this capital we found it m the state which has been described. It was 
empty, abandoned, and had but a small population.*' Another person 
describing the city as spreading o\r»* eight or tt»* miles: “All was des- 
troyed. So complete was the ruin, that not a cat o* dog was left among 
the buildings of the city, in its palaces or in its suburbs.” 

This madman ruled as Sultan for twentv-ii\e years, right up to 1351. 
It is amazing how much knavery and cruelty and incompetence in their 
rulers people will put up with. But in spite of the servility of the people 
Mohammad bin Tughlaq was successful in breaking up his empire. The 
country was ruined Lv his mad schemes and by heavy taxation. There 
were famines, and at last there were revolts. hven in his iiictimc, from 
1340 onwards, large areas of the cmpiie be* .me independent. Bengal 
became independent. I11 the south several States areve. Chief of these 
was the Hindu State of Yijayanag.. which arose in 1336 and within 
ten years was a great Power in the south. 

Near Delhi you can still see the ruins of Tughlaqabad, which was 
built by Mohammad's father. 
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CHENGIZ KHAN SHAKES UP ASIA AND EUROPE 

June *5, 1932 

In many of my recent letters 1 have referred to the Mongols and hinted 
at the terror and destruction that they caused. In China our account of 
the Sung dynasty stopped with the coining of the Mongols. In western 
Asia again we come up against them, and there is an end of the old ordei . 
In India the Slave Kings escaped them, but none the less they created 
enough commotion. All Asia seems to have been brought low by these 
nomads from Mongolia. And not Asia only, but half Europe too. Who 
were these amazing people who suddenly burst forth and astounded the 
world? The Scythians and the Huns and Turks and the Tartars- all 
from Central Asia -had already played a notable part in history. Some 
of these peoples were still prominent; the Srljqq Turks m western Asia, 
the Tartars in northern China and elsewhere. But the Mongols had so 
far done nothing much. Probably no one in western Asia knew- much 
about # them. They belonged to mam unimportant tribes in Mongolia 
and were subject to the Kin Tartars, who had conquered the north of 
China. 

Suddenly they seemed to gain power. Their scattered tribes joined 
together and elected a single leader, the Great Khan, and swore allegiam e 
and obedience to him. Under him they marched to Peking and put an 
end to the Kin Empire. 1 hey marched west and swept away thr~grcat 
kingdoms they found on their way. They went to Russia and subdued it. 
Later they wiped ofT completely Baghdad and its empire and went right 
up to Poland and central Eu r ope. Ihere was none to stop them. India 
escaped by a sheer chance. One can well imagine what the amazement 
of the Eurasian world must ha\e been at this \olcani< ei option. It almost 
seemed like a great natural calamity, like an earthquake, before which 
man can do little. 

Strong men and women they were, these nomads born Mongolia, used 
to hardship, and living in tents on the wide steppes of northern Asia. 
But their strength and hard training might not have availed them much 
if they had not produced a chief w ho was a most remarkable* man. This 
was the person who is known as Ghcngiz Khan for Gcnghiz or Jenghiz 
or Jengiz Khan — there are many ways of spelling it). He was born in 
1155 a.c. and his original name was Timuchin. His lather, Yrsugri- 
Bagatur, died when he was a little boy. " Bagatur ”, by the way, was a 
favourite name for Mongol nobles. It means “ hero ” and I suppose the 
Urdu bahaduf comes from it. 

Although just a little boy of ten, with no one to help him, he struggled 
on and on, and ultimately made good. Step by step hr advanced till 
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at last the great Mongol Assembly, called the Kurultai , met and elected 
him the Great Khan or Kagan or Emperor. A few years before he had 
been given the name of Chcngiz. 

A Secret History of the Mongol People written in the thirteenth century, 
and published in China in the fourteenth century, describes this election : 

“ And so, whfn all the gnu-ratious living in frit x-nts became united under a 
single authority, in the year ol th»* leopard, they a>s<*mbWl near the sources of the 
Onon, and rasing the White Banner on Nine Legs, they conferred on Ghengiz the 
title of Kagan. 1 ’ 

Chcngiz was already fifty-one years of age when In be ( ame the Great 
Khan or Kagan. He was not very young, and most people .it this age 
want peace and quiet. But this was only the beginning of Ins career ol 
conquest. This is worthy o( notice, as most gn.it iniiquciois do theii 
conquering when fairly young. 1 his also reminds us that Chengiz did 
not simply dash acioss Asia in .1 lit ol youthful enthusiasm. He was .1 
cautious and (.ireful middle-aged man, and e\er\ big thing lie did was 
preceded by thought and prepaiation. 

The Mongols wen* nomads, haling titles and the wa\> o| cities. Mans’ 
people think that because the\ were nomads tliev must have been bar- 
barians. But tliis is a mistaken idea. I lx \ did not toiow , of course, manv 
of the city arts, but they had dev Ho p« d a wav of hie olthur own and had 
an intricate 01 ganization. If thev won great \u tones ««n the held of 
battle*, it was not bee ause of their numbns, but lx tails* <4 their discipline 
and oigani/.itmn. And above all it was due to tlx bnlliant captainship 
of Chengiz. l or Ch**ngi/ is, without doubt. tla gieate«a militarv genim 
and leadei m lustoiv. Alexander and C«rx*ir srem pertv before him 
Chengiz was not onlv himself a very gieat t < mniKU dc i . but he trained 
many ol his gene rals and made them brilliant leuleis. I housands ol 
miles awav horn theii homelands sunounded bv enemies and a hostile 
population. 1 1 0 \ earned oil \ it torious warlaie against superior 
numbeis. 

What was th* map o» Asia and Europe like when Chengiz appeared 
striding ovei it * ( lima to tlx* east and south of Mongolia was -plit up. 
T<> the south was the Sung Empire. when’ the Sou tlx in Sung'' held swav 
to the north, with Peking for tlx ir capital, was tlx* empire ol the Kin 01 
Golden *1 ait. us, who li.ul driven out tlx* Sung . to the west, over the 
Gobi desert and Ixwond, was the Hsia or Tangut Empin . also nomadic. 
In India we have seen that the Slaw Kings ruled in Delhi. In Persia 
and Mesopotamia, light up to tlx* frontiers of India, there was the great 
Muslim kingdom of Khwara/m or Khiva, with its capital at Samarqand. 
West of this weir tlx* S<*lju<|s, and in Egypt and Palestine tlve successors 
of Saladin. Round Baghdad, the Caliph ruled undei the protection of 
the Seljuqs. 
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This was the period of the later Crusades. Frederick II of Hohenstaufen, 
the stupor mundi , was the Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. In England 
it was the period of Magna Charta and after. In France, King Louis IX 
reigned, who went to the Crusades, got captured by the Turks and was 
then ransefmed. In eastern Europe, there was Russia, apparently divided 
into, two States, that of Novgorod in the north and Kiev in the south. 
Between Russia and the Holy Roman Empire were Hungary and Poland. 
The Byzantine Empire still flourished found Constantinople. 

Chengiz prepared carefully lor his conquests. He trained his army and, 
above all, he trained his horses and remounts, lor to a nomad people 
nothing is more important than horses. He then max hod east and almost 
put an end to the Kin Empiie ol northern China and Manchuria, and 
took Peking, lie* subdued Korea. He appears to have been on good terms 
with the Southern Sungs who even helped him against the Kins, not 
realizing that their turn might conn next. Chengiz also conquered the 
Tanguts later. 

Alter these victories Chengiz might have rested. He serins to have had 
no desire in invade the west. He wanted friendly relations with the Shah 
or King ol Khwarazm. Bui this was not to be. There is an old Latin 
saying which means that those whom the gods wish to destroy the> 4 first 
drive mad. 1 he Shah of Khwarazm was bent on bringing about his own 
destruction and he did everything possible to accomplish this. Mongol 
men hauls w< re massacred bv a governor of his. ( henjiz even then wanted 
peace and sent ambassadors asking that the governor be punished. But 
lire foolish Shah, vain and full of his own importance, insulted these 
ambassadors and had them put to death. This was more than Chengiz 
could stand ; but he was not to be hurried. He made careful preparations 
and then mat cited with his host westward. 

'1 his march, begun m 1210, opened the eves u> \sia, and partly of 
Europe i«»o. to this new teiroi, this great roller which caine on inexorably, 
crushing down cities and men by the milium, lit' Empire ot Khwarazm 
ceased to e xist. The eie.it city of Bokhara, full of palaces, and with over 
a million population, was 1 educed to ashes. Samarqand, the capital, 
was destrovecl, and out ol a million people that lived there', onlv 50. 000 
remained alive*. Herat. Ralkh and mans other flourishing citir> were all 
destroyed. Millions were killed. All the arts and crafts that had nourished 
in Central Asia for hundreds of vvars disappear 1 . civilized life seemed 
to cease in Persia and in Central Asia. There was desert where Chengiz 
had passed. 

The son of the Shah of Khwarazm, Jalaluddin, fought bravely against 
this flood, lie retreated right up to the Indus river and, pressed hard 
there, he is said to have jumped on horseback 30 lect down into the great 
river and swum across. He found shelter at the Delhi Court. Chengiz 
did not think it worth while to pursue him there. 


u 
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Fortunately for the Seljuq Turks and Baghdad, Chcngiz left them in 
peace and marched north into Russia. He defeated and took prisoner the 
Grand Duke of Kiev. He returned cast to crush a rebellion of Hsias or 
Tanguts. 

Chcngiz died in 1227 the age of seventy-two. His empirf* extended 
from the Black Sea in the west to the Pacific Ocean, and it was* still 
vigorous and growing. His capital was still the little town of Karakorum 
in Mongolia. Nomad as he was, he was an extremely able organizer, and 
he was wise enough to employ able ministers to help him. His empire, so 
rapidly conquered, did not break up at his death. 

To Persian and Arab historians Chengiz is a monster- the “ Scourge 
of God ” as he is called. He is painted as a very cruel person. He was 
very cruel, no doubt, but he was not very different from many ol the 
rulers of his day. In India the Afghan kings were much the same, on a 
smaller scale. When Ghazni was captuied by the Afghans in 1 150 they 
revenged themselves for an old blood-feud by sacking and burning the 
city. For seven days plunder, de\astation and slaughter w ere continuous. 
Every' man that was found was slain, and all the women and children 
were made prisone rs. All the palaces and edifices of the Mahmudi Kings 
(that* is. descendants of Sultan Mahmud), which had no e quals in the* 
world, were destroyed.” This was the behaviour of Muslims towards 
brother-Muslims. There was nothing to choose in quality between this 
and what took place in India under the Afghan kings and Chengi/.'s 
career of destruction in Central Asia and Persia. Chc ngiz w as particularly 
angry with Khwarazm because his ambassador had been killed by the 
Shah. For him it was a kind of blood-feud. Elsewhere there* was great 
destruction done by Chengiz. But perhaps it was not so gteat as in Central 
Asia. 

There was another motive behind ( hengiz's destitution of towns. 
He had the spirit of a nomad, and he hated towns and cities. Hr liked 
living in the steppes or great plains. At one time* Chengiz considered the 
desirability of destroying all the cities in C hina, but fortunately he 
desisted! His idea was to combine civilization with a nomadic' life. But 
this was not, and is not, possible. 

You might perhaps think from Chcngiz Khan’s name that he was a 
Mohammedan. But this w as not so. The name is a Mongol name. Chengiz 
was a very tolerant person in religion. His religion, such as it w;i«, was 
Shamaism, a worship of the k ‘ Everlasting Blue Sky He used to have 
long talks with Chinese Tao-ist sages, but he stuck to Shamaisin, and 
when in difficulty, consulted the sky. 

You must have noticed, earlier in this letter, that Chengiz was 
41 elected ’’.Great Khan by an assembly of the* Mongols. T his assembly 
was really a feudal assembly, not a popular one, and Chengiz was thus 
the feudal head of the clan. 
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He was illiterate, and so also were all his followers. Probably he did 
not even know that there was such a thing as writing for a long time. 
Messages were sent by word of mouth, and were usually in verse in the 
form of allegories and proverbs. It is amazing how business rould be carried 
on in a vas't empiie by means of oral messages. When Chcngiz learnt that 
there was such a thing as writing, he felt immediately that this was very 
useful and valuable, and he ordered his sons and c liief officer* to learn it. 
He also ordered that the old customary law of tin* Mongols must be put 
down in writing, also his own sayings. I he idea was that this customary 
law was the “ uni hangcablr law for ever and ever, and no oik* could 
disobey it. liven the Emperor was subject to it. Hut t hi % “ unchangeable 
law ” is lost now, and e\en the present-day Mongols ha\r no recollection 
or tradition of it. 

K\ cry count! \ and ever \ religion has its old c uslomarv law and wiiitcn 
law, and ohm it imagines that this is the “ un< hangeable law” which 
will endure lor e\ri. Someiunes it is considered as “ nselation *' —that 
is, something “nvralrd ’ by (rod and what (Jod is supposed to 
re\eal c.mnot be considired as changing or tramitorv. Hut laws are 
meant to . siting conditions, and thev an* meant to h«*lp us to better 
ourselves. ll conditions change, how can the old laws til in? 1 h<*y # must 
c hange w ith < hanging c onditions, or rise thev becefrne iron c hains keeping 
us back while the world marches on. No law can be an ” unchangeable 
law It must be based on knowledge, and as knowledge grows. V must 
grow with it. 

I have gum sou more details and information alx>ui Chengiz Khan 
than was perhaps necessary. Hut the* man fascinates me. Strange, is it 
not, that this fierce and cruel and violent f< tidal chief of a nomadic tribe 
should fast male a pc ac elnl and non-violent and iri*d person like me*, who 
am. \ dweller oi c ities and a hatei ol everv thing fo * il ! 
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WiltN Chrngi/ Khan dic'd, his son, Oglintal \ < ame the Croat Khan. 
Compared t« » ( h< ngi/. ancl to the Mongols of his lime, Ik* was humane' and 
peacefully inclined. Hr was fond of ving that: “ Oui Kagan Chrngiz 
built up our impel i.d house with great labour. Now it is time to give the 
peoples peace and prosperity, and to alleviate their burdens.' Notice 
how hr thinks as a feudal chief, in terms of his elan. 

But the era of conquest was not over, and the Mongols wen* still 
overflowing with energy. There was a second invasion of Europe under 
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the great general, Sabutai. The armies and generals of Europe were no 
match for Sabutai. Carefully preparing his ground by sending spies and 
advance agents to the enemy countries to bring information, he knew 
well what the political and military situation of these countries was 
before he advanced. On the field of battle he was the master* of the art 
of war, and (he European generals seemed to be just beginners at it in 
comparison with him. Sabutai marched straight to Russia, leaving 
Baghdad and the Seljuqs in peace on the south-west. For six years he 
marched on and on, plundering and destroying Moscow, Kiev, Poland, 
Hungary, Cracow. In 1241 a Polish and German army was annihilated 
at Licbnitz in Lower Silesia in Central Europe. The whole of Europe 
seemed to be doomed. Theie was nobody to stop the Mongols. Frederick 
II, wonder of the world though he was called, must have paled before 
this real wonder which had come out of Mongolia. The kings and rulers 
of Europe gasped, when suddenly unexpected relief came. 

Oghotai had died, and there was some trouble about the succession. 
So the Mongol armies in Europe, undefeated though they were, turned 
back and marched east to their homelands in 1242. Europe breathed 
again. 

Meanwhile the Mongols had spread in China, and finished oil' com- 
pletely the Kins in the%iorth and r\cn the Sungs in South t hina. Mangu 
Khan became the Great Khan in 12^2, and he appointed Kublai the 
Governor of China. To Mangu’s Court at Karakorum came a great 
concourse of people from Asia and Europe. Still the Great Khan lived in 
tents, after the way of the nomads. But the tents were rich and full of the 
plunder and wealth of continents. Merchants came, especially Muslim 
merchants, and found the Mongols* generous buyers. Artisans and astro- 
logers and mathematicians and men who dabbled in the science of the 
day, all gathered together in this city of tents which seemed to lord it over 
the world. There was a measure of peace and order o\er the vast Mongol 
Empire, and the great caravan routes a< ross the continents were full of 
people going to and fro. Europe and Asia were brought into closer contact 
writh each other. 

And then there was a race between the men of religion to Karakorum. 
They all wanted to convert these conquerors of the world to their own 
particular brand of religion. The religion that succeeded in getting these 
all-powerful people on its side would surely itself become all-powerful 
and would triumph over all < f hers. The Pope sent envoys from Rome; 
the Nestorian Christians came; the Muslims were there; and so also 
were the Buddhists. The Mongols were in no great hurry to adopt any 
new' religion. They were not an over-religious people. It appears that at 
one time the Great Khan flirted with the idea of adopting Christianity, 
but he could not tolerate the claims of the Pope. Ultimately the Mongols 
drifted into the religions of the areas whr r e they settled down. In China 
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and Mongolia most of them became Buddhists; in Central Asia they 
became Muslims; perhaps some in Russia and in Hungary became 
Christians. 

There is still in existence in the Pope’s library at the Vatican in Rome 
an original letter of the Great Khan (Maugu) to the Pope. It is in Arabic. 
It appears that the Pope had sent an envoy warning the new Khan, 
after Oghotai’s death, not to invade Europe again. The Khan replied 
that he had invaded Europe because the Europeans did not behave 
properly towards him. 

Yet another wave of conquest and dcstnn tion took place in Mangu’s 
time. His brother Hulagu was Governor in Persia. Annoyed with the 
Caliph at Baghdad about something, Hulagu sent a message to him chid- 
ing him for not keeping liis promises, and telling him to behave better 
in future or else he would lose his empire. The Caliph was not a very wise 
man, nor could he profit by experience. He sent an offensive reply, and 
the Mongol envoys were insulted by a mob in Baghdad. Hulagu's Mongol 
blood was up at this. In a rage he marched on Baghdad, and after forty 
days* siege he took it. That was the end of the* city of the Arabian J Vights, 
and all tin Measures that had accumulated there during 500 years of 
empire. The Caliph and his sons and near relatives were put to death. 
There was a general massacre for weeks, till the riter Tigris was dved red 
with blood for miles. It is said that a million and a half people perished. 
All the* artistic and literary treasure's and libraiies were destroyed. 
Baghdad was utte rly ruined. Even the ancient irrigation system of w estern 
Asia, thousands of years old, was destroyed by Hulagu. 

Aleppo and Kdessa and many another city shared the same fate', and 
the* shadow of night fell ove r we stern Asia. A historian of the lime says 
that tins was a " period of famine for science and virtue A Mongol 
army sent to Palestine was defeated by Sultan Ba hers of Egypt. This 
Sultan had an intru sting surname- “ Bandukdar ’’ -because of a 
regiment ot men aimed with bandukt or firearm’. We now come to the 
era of the' lueaims. 1 he Chinese had long known gunpowder. The 
Mongols prnbahh learnt it horn them and it may be- that firearms helped 
them in the ir \i<toiies. It u at through the Mongols that firearms were 
introduced into Europe 

The destt union n! Baghdad m 1 j;> 8 pul an end finally to what remained 
of the Abbaside Empire. T his was the' end of the l.stinctive Arab civiliza- 
tion in western Asia. Ear awa\ in southern Spain, Granada still carried 
on the Arab tradition. It was to last f on er 200 \ears mure before it too 
collapsed. Arabia itself sank rapidly in importance, and its people have 
played no gieat pan in history since. Eater they became part of the 
Ottoman Turkish Empire. During the Great War of 1914-18 there 
was an Arab rebellion against the 1 urks. engineered by the English, and 
since then Arabia has been more or less independent. 
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There was no Caliph for two years. Then Sultan Baibers of Egypt 
nominated a relative of the last Abbasidc Caliph. But he had no political 
power and was just a spiritual head. Three hundred years later the 
Turkish Sultan of Constantinople obtained this title of Caliph from the 
last holder. The Turkish Sultans continued to be Caliph till both Sultan 
and Caliph were ended a few years ago by Mustafa Kainal Pasha. . 

I have digressed from my story. Mangu, the Great Khan, died in 
1239. He had conquered Tibet before his death. Kublai Khan, the 
Governor of China, now became the Great Khan. Kublai had long been 
in China, and this country interested him. Hr then-fore moved his capital 
from Karakorum to Peking, changing the name of the city to Khanbalik, 
the k< City of the Khan ”. Kublai’s interest in Chinese affairs made him 
neglect his great empire, and gradually the great Mongol governors 
became independent. 

Kublai completed the conquest of China, but his campaigns weir very 
different from the old Mongol campaigns. 'I heir was mui h less cruelty 
and destruction. China had already toned down and civilized Kublai. 
The Chinese also took to him kindly and Heated him almost as one of 
themselves. He actually founded an orthodox Chinese dv nasty the 
Yuaif dynasty. Kublai added Tongking, Annum and Burma to his 
empire. He tried to conquer Japan and MuIuvmu, but failed because the 
Mongols were not used to the sea and did not know ship-building. 

During the reign of Mangu Khan, an inter esting embassy < ame to him 
from the King of France * Louis IX. Louis suggested an alliance between 
the Mongols and the Christian Powers of Fmope against the Muslims. 
Poor Louis had had a bad time when lie was taken ptisonei during the 
Crusades. But the Mongols weie hot interest* d in such alliances; not 
W'crc they interested in attru king any religious people as mu h. 

Why should thev ally themselves v\ith the pettv kings and pi hues o! 
Europe? And against whom? They had little to tear imm the fighting 
qualities of the western European States or of the Islamic* Stales. It was 
by sheer chance that western Europe escaped them. 'I he Scljuq links 
bowed down to them and paid tribute . Only the Sultan of Lg>pt had 
defeated a Mongol army, but there is litfle doubt that thev could have 
subdued him if they seriously attempted it. Right a* r*>ss Asia and Fmope 
the mighty Mongol Empire sprawled. Their had never b<< 11 in history 
anything to compare with the Mongol conquests; then* had never been 
such a vast empire. The Mongols must indeed have seemed at the time 
the lords of the world. India was free from them at the time simply 
because they had not gone that w ay. Western Europe, just about the size 
of India, was also outside the Empire. But all these' places existed almost 
on sufferance, and only so long as the Mongols did not take- it into their 
heads to swallow them up. So it must have seemed in the thirteenth century. 

But the tremendous energy of the Mongol seemed to be lessening; 
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the impulse to go on conquering waned. You must remember that in 
those days people moved slowly on foot or on horseback. There were no 
quicker methods of locomotion. For an army to go 1 ‘rom its home in 
Mongolia to the western frontier of the Empire in Europe would itself 
take a year of journeying. They were not kern enough on conquest to 
take, these mighty journeys through their own empire, when there was 
no chance of plunder. Besides, repeated sue (ess in war and plunder had 
made the Mongol troopers rich in booty. Many of them may have even 
had slaves. So they quietened dovsn and began to take to sober and 
peaceful ways. I he man who has got ev< in thing he wants is all in favour 
of pea< e and older. 

1 he administration of the vast Mongol Empire must have been a very 
difficult task. It is not surprising therefore that it began to split up. 
Kublai Khan died in 1 2 () 2 . Alter him there was no Great Khan. The 
Empire divided up into five big areas: 

i The Empire of China, including Mongolia and Manchuria and 
libel. "I his was the principal one, under Kublai's descendants of the 
Yuan dvnastv , 

f 2) lo die far west m Russia. Poland and Ilungarv was the* Empire 
of the Golden Horde as the Mongols there wire called : 

1 \ I11 Peisia and Mesopotamia and part of f ’Mitral Asia, there w.i^ 
the Ilkhan Empiir -which had been founded In II llagu. and to 
which the Scljuq Turks paid tnbut< . 

\ North ol Tibet in Central Asia there was Gicat 'Iurkcv. as it 
w,o called, tin Empire ol /agatai . and 

Between Mongolia and tin Golden Hoide. there was a Siberian 
Empire ol the- Mongols. 

\llhough tin gi e at Mongol Empire was split >, each one of these 
five divisions of it was a mightv empire*. 
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1 n\\r told \ou ol the* ( emit ol the Gnat Khan at Karakorum: how 
ciowib ot men Irani'' and artisans mkI learned me’ and missionaries 
came their, attracted by the fame ol the Mongols and the glamour of 
their victories. 1 hev came also because the Mongols encouraged them 
to do so. I hev were a strange people, these* Mongols: liighlv ellicicnt # 
in some wavs, and almost childish 111 other matters. Even theii leiocitv 
And cruelty, shocking .is rt was, has a childish clement in it. It is this 
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childishness in them, I think, that makes these fierce warriors rather 
attractive. Some hundreds of years later a Mongol, or Moghal, as they 
were called in India,' conquered this country. He was Babar, and his 
mother was a descendant of Chengiz Khan. Having conquered India, 
he sighed for the cool breezes and the flowers and gardens and water- 
melons of Kabul and the north. He was a delightful person, and, the 
memoirs that he wrote make him still a very human and attractive figure. 

So the Mongols encouraged visitors from abroad to their Courts. 
They had a desire for knowledge and wanted to learn from them. You 
will remember my telling you that as soon as Chengiz Khan learned 
that there was such a thing as writing, In* immediately grasped the signi- 
ficance of it and ordered his officers to learn it. They had open and 
receptive minds and could learn from others. Kublai Khan, after settling 
down in Peking and becoming a respectable Chinese monarch, especially 
encouraged visitors fiom foreign countries. To him journeyed two mer- 
chants fiom Venice, the biotheis Nicolo Polo and Mafl’eo Polo. Thev 
had gone right up to Bokhara in quest of business, and there they met 
some envoys sent by Kublai Khan to Hulagu in Persia. They wen* induced 
to join this caravan, and thus the\ journeyed to the Court ol the (heat 
Kha*. in Peking. 

Nicolo and Maffco %tie well received In Kublai Khan, and they told 
him about Fairope and Christianity and the* Pope. Kublai was greatly 
interested, and seems to ha\r been attracted towards Christianity. Hr 
sent the Polos back to Europe in r 269 with a message for the Pope. He 
asked that mo learned men, “ intelligent men acquainted with tluisrven 
arts ” and able to justify Christianity, should be sent to him. But the two 
Polos on their leturn found Europe and the Pope in a bad way. I here 
were no such 100 learned men to be had. Alter two years’ delas they 
journeyed back with two Christian friars or monks. What was far more* 
important, they took with them Nicolo’s son, a young man named Marco. 

The three Polos started on their tremendous journey and ( rossrd the 
whole length of Asia by the land routes. What mighty jour n< ys they 
w r crc ! Even now, to follow the route of the Polos would take the best 
part of a year. Partly the Polos followed the old route of Hiuen '1 sang. 
They went via Palestine to Armenia and then to M< sopotarnia and the 
Persian Gulf, where they mu merchants from India. Across Persia to 
Balkh, and over the mountains to Kashgar, and then to Khotan and the 
Lop-Nor, the Wandering Lake. Again the desert, and so on to the fields 
of China and Peking. They had a sovereign passport with them - a 
gold tablet given by the Great Khan himself. 

This was the old caravan route between China and Syria in the days 
of ancient Rome. A short while ago I read of a journey ac ross the Gobi 
Desert by Sven Hedin, the Swedish explorer and traveller. He went 
from Peking west, crossing the desert, touching the Lake— Lop-Nor — 
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on to Khotan and beyond. He had every modern convenience with him, 
and yet his expedition had to face trouble and suffering. What must the 
journey have been like 700 and 1300 ye ars ago) when the Polos and 
Hiucn 1 sang went that way ! Sven Hrdin made an interesting discovery. 
He found that Lop-Nor, the lake, had < hanged its position. Long ago, 
in the fourth century, the river Tarin, which flows into the Lop-Nor, 
changed its course, and the desert sands quickly came and covered its 
old deserted course. The old city of Lou Ian that stood there was cut off 
from the outside world and its inhabitants left it to its ruin. The lake 
also changed its position because of this river, and the old caravan and 
trade route did likewise. Sven Hrdin found that very recently, only a 
few years ago, the Tarin river had again c hanged its course and gone back 
to its old position. The lake has followed it. Again the Tarin goes by the 
ruins of the* old < it y of Loulan, and it may be that the old route, unused 
for 1600 years, may again come into fashion, but the place of the camel 
may be taken by the motor-car. It is because of this that Lop-Nor is 
called the Wandering Lake. I ha\e told you of the wanderings of the 
Tarin river and the Lop-Nor, as it will gi\c some idea of how water- 
courses cin^c' 1 large anas, and thus affect history. Central Asia, in the 
old d.ivs, as we have seen, had a teeming population; and wave ‘after 
wave of its people went conquering to the west and to the south. Today 
it is almost a deserted area, with few towns and a sparse population. 
Probably there was much more water then* at that time, and so it could 
support a big population. As the climate became drier and water less 
abundant, the population lessened and dwindled away. 

I here was one advantage in these long journeys. One* had time to learn 
the new language or language's, l he three Polos took three and a half 
years to reach Peking from Venice, and during 41 : s long period Marco 
mastered the Mongol language, and perhaps Chine j also. Marco became 
a favourite with the Great Khan, and for ne arly seventeen years he served 
him. Hr was made governor, and went on official missions to different 
parts of China. Although Marco and his father were homesick and wanted 
to return to Vcnie < . it was not e asy to get the Khan's permission. At 
last they had a chance ol ret firming. The Mongol ruler of the Ilkhan 
Empire' in P< isia. who was a cousin of Kublai's, lo*t his wife. He wanted 
to marrv again, but hi> old wife had made him promise not to marry 
any woman outside* their clan. So Argon filial w ^ his name) sent envoys 
to Kublai Kh .m to Peking and begged him to send a suitable woman of 
the clan to him. 

Kuhlai Khan vein ted a voting Mongol princess, and the three Polos 
were added to ln r rsmrt as they were experienced travellers. They went 
by sea from the south of China to Sumatra and stayed there for some time. 
The Buddhist P.mpire of Sii Vijaya flourished in Sumatra then, but it 
was shrinking, from Sumatra the party came to South India. I have 
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already told you of Marco’s visit to the flourishing port of Kayal in the 
Pandya kingdom of South India. 'The Princess and Marco and the party 
made a fairly long stay in India. They seem to have been in no hurry, 
and it took them two years to reach Persia. Hut meanwhile the expectant 
bridegroom had died! He had waited long enough. Perhaps* it was not 
such a great misfortune that he died. The young Princess married Argon’s 
son, who was much more her age. 

The Polos left the Princess and went on towards home via Con- 
stantinople. They reached Venice in 1295), twenty-four years after they 
had left it. No one recognized them, and it is said that to impress their 
old friends and others, they gave a feast, and in the middle of it they ripped 
open their shabby and padded clothes. Immediately valuable jewels - 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds anti other kinds came out in heaps and 
iistonished the guests. But still, lew people belie\ed the stories of the Polos 
about their adventures in China and India. They thought that Marco 
and his father and uncle were exaggerating. Used to their little republic 
of Venice, they could not imagine the size and wealth of China and other 
Asiatic countries. 

Three years later, in i2q^. Venue went to war with the city of Genoa. 
They were both sea Powers and ri\als of cat h other, and there was a 
great na\al battle between them. 1 he Venetians got beaten, and many 
thousands of them were made prisoners by the Genoese. Among these 
prisoners was our friend Marco Polo. Sitting in his prison in Genoa, he 
wrote, or rather dictated, an account of his travels. In this way the 
Travels nj Maicn Polo came into existence. What a uselul place prison is 
in which to do good work! 

In these tra\els Marco desrrilys China (wpnialK, and th< mans 
journeys he made through it; he also desi nbes to some extent Siam, 
Java, Sumatra, (Vvlon and South India. He tells us ot the gie.it Chinese 
seaports crowded with ships from all parts ol the Oneiit, some so large 
as to carry crews of 000 or .joo nu n. He describes China as a smiling and 
prosperous rountiy with many cities and boroughs; and manufactures 
of “cloth of silk and gold and many (me tafletas ” ; and “ line vines ards 
and fields and gardens”; and “ r\< client hostelries lor travellers” all 
along the routes. He tells of a special messenger set\i(r for impel ial 
messages. These messages travelled at the* rate of .)oo miles in twenty-four 
hours by relays of horses which is* very good going indeed. We .ire 
informed that the profile of China used bla< k stones, which they dug out 
of the ground, in place of fin-wood. This obviously means that they 
worked coal-mines and used coal as fuel. Kublai Khan issued paper 
money —that is, he issued paper notes with the promise to pay in gold, 
as is done today. This is most interesting as showing that a modern 
method of creating credit was used by him. Marco mentioned, much to 
the excitement and amazement of people in Europe, that a Christian 
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colony, under a ruler, Prester John, lived in China. Probably these were 
some old Ncstorians in Mongolia. 

About Japan and Burma and India, he also wrote: sometimes what 
he had seen, and sometimes what he had heard. Marco’s story was, and 
still is, a wonderful story ol travel. If) the people of Kurope in their tight 
little countries with their petty jealousies it was an eye-opener. It brought 
home to them the greatness and wealth and mar\rls of the larger world. 
It excited their imaginations, and c alled to their sense of adventure, and 
tickled their cupidity. It induced them to take to the sea more. Kurope 
was growing. Its young civilization was finding its feet and struggling 
against the restrictions of the Middle Ages. It was full of energy', like a 
youth on the \rrge of manhood. This urge to the sea and the quest of 
wealth and acKrnlure carried the Kuioprans later to America, round the 
( 'ape of Good Hope, to the* Pacific, to India, to China and Japan. The 
sea became* the highway of the world, and the* great caravan routes 
ac ross continents lessened in importance. 

The* Great Khan, Kublai, died soon after Maico Polo left him. The 
Yuan dynasts, which he had founded m China, did not long survive him. 
The M'»ng ! power dec lined rapidly, and their was a Chinese nationalist 
wa\r against the fomgncr. Within si\t\ vrais the Mongols had -been 
driven out from South ( Inna, and a chmaman kad established humell' 
as Kmprrni at Nanking. In another dozen years -in 1368 — the Yuan 
dynasty fell finally* and the Mongols were drive n be yond the Great Wall. 
Another great Chinese dynasty the I ai Ming” dynasty- comes 
upon the scene* now. For a lung period, nearlv 30c) yrais. this dvnasty 
tilled in ( hina, and this period is looked upon as one of good government, 
prosprritN and culture 1 . No attempt was made at foreign conquests or 
impel ialislie \ entures. 

1 lie break-up nf the* Mongol Kmpiie* in China , ulted in ending the 
in t c 1 e our se between China and Kurope*. 1 he land route's were not safe 
now. 1 he sea routes were not much in use ye*t. 
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1 11 wr told sou that Kublai Khan sent a nv** age to the Pope asking 
him to send mo learned men to China. Bui the Pope did no such thing. 
He was in .1 had was .it tin* time. If \< ' remember it, this was the period, 
after the death of Emperor Frederick II. when there was no Emperor, 
from !.”■,(! to 1 J7 5. Cmlral Europe was in a frightful condition then, and 
there was disorder, and robber knights plundering everywhere. Rudolph 
of Hapshuri; betaine Emperor in 1:273. n °t improve matters 

much. Italy was lost to the Empire. 
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Not only was there political disorder, but there were the beginnings 
of what might be called religious disorder, from the point of view of the 
Roman Church. People were no longer so docile and obedient to the 
orders of the Church. They had begun to doubt, and doubt is a dangerous 
thing in matters religious. Already we have seen the Emperor Ffcdcrick II 
treating the Pope casually and not caring much about being excom- 
municated. He even started an argument with him in writing, and the 
Pope did not come ofT well in this argument. There must have been many 
doubters like Frederick in Europe in his time. There were many also 
who, though not doubting or objecting to the claims of the Church or the 
Pope, resented the corruption and luxury of the big men of the Church. 

The Crusades were tapering ofF rather ignominiously. They had 
started off with great hopes and enthusiasm, but they failed to achieve 
anything, and such failures always bring about a reaction. Not wholly 
satisfied with the Church as it was, people began, rather vaguely and 
gradually, to look elsewhere for light. The Church retaliated by violence, 
and tried to retain control over meirs minds by methods of terrorism. 
It forgot that the mind of man is a very' tricky thing and that brute force 
is a poor weapon against it. So it tried to strangle the stirrings of con- 
science in individuals and groups; it tried to meet doubt not by argument 
and reason, but by thc^club and the stake. 

As early as 1 155, the wrath of the Church fell on a popular and earnest 
preacher, Arnold of Brescia in Italy. Arnold preached against the f orrup- 
tion and luxury' of the clergy. He was seized and hanged, and then his 
dead body was burnt and the ashes were thrown into the river J'tber. 
so that people might not keep them as relics’ In the last Arnold was 
constant and calm. 

The Popes even went so lar as to declare* whole groups and Christian 
sects, who differed in some small matter ot bell* t 01 who criticized tin* 
clergy too much, as outcasts. Regular crusades wtr« preplanned against 
these people and every kind of disgusting cruelty and h ighifitlness was 
practised against them. In this wav were treated the Albigeois 'oi lh'* 
Albigcnses) of Toulouse in the south of Frame, and the Waldensrs, th< 
followers of a man named Waldo. • 

About this time, or rather a little earlier, there lived a man m Italy 
who is one of the most attra< tive figures in Christianitv . He was Francis 
of Assisi. He was a rich man who gavemp his riches and, taking a vow of 
poverty, went out into the world to serve the sick and the poor And 
because lepers were the most unnappy and unc ared for, he devoted himself 
especially to them. He founded an order the Order of St. I ran* is, it 
is called — something like the* San^fia of the Buddha. Hr went about 
preaching and serving from place to place, trying to live as Christ had 
lived. Great numbers of people came to him, and many became his 
disciples. He even went to Egy pt and Palestine, while the Crusades were 
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going on. But, Christian as he was, the Muslims respected this gentle and 
lovable person, and did not interfere with liim in any way. He lived from 
1 18 1 to 1226. His Order came into conflict with the high officials of the 
Church after his death. Perhaps the Church did not fancy this stress on 
a life of poverty. They had outgrown this primitive Christian doctrine. 
Fou* Franciscan friars were burnt alive as heretics in Marseilles in 1318. 

A few years ago there was a great celebration at the little town of Assisi 
in honour of St. Francis. 1 forget why it was held then. Probably it was 
the seven hundredth anniversary of his death. 

Like the Franciscan Order, but very unlike it in spirit, another Order 
rose inside the (.lunch. This was founded bv St. Dominic, a Spaniard, 
and it is called the Dominican Order. 1 his was aggressive and orthodox. 
To them everything was to be* subordinated to the grand duiv of main- 
taining the iaith. 11 this could not be done by persuasion, then it would 
be done by v iolem r. 

The Church started the reign of violence in religion, formallv and 
officially, in 1233, h >' starting what is called the Inquisition. This was 
a kind of court whic h inquired into the orthodoxy nl people's beliefs, and 
if they did <•••' come q> to the standard, tlnir usual punishment was 
death by burning. 1 here was a regulai hunt lot “ heretics \ and hundreds 
of them were burnt at the stake. F.vcn worse than this burning was the 
torture inflicted on them to make them recant. Many poor unfortunate 
wome n were an used of being witc hes a r 'd were burnt. But this was often 
done, and especially in England and Scotland, by the mob. and not by- 
order of tin* Inquisition. 

The Pope issued an “ I .diet of laith " calling upon every man to be an 
informer! II<* condemned chemistry and called it a diabolical art. And 
all this violence and terror was done in all lionet* They* believed that 
bv burning the man at the stake*, they were saving Is soul or the souls 
of other people. Men of religion have' often thrust themselves on others, 
forced down their own views on them and believed that they were doing 
a public se rvice. In the name of Clod they have killed and murdered; 
and talking aUmt avmg the* “ immortal soul *\ they have not hesitated 
to reduce the rnoital bodv to tidies. The record of religion is vry bad. 
But I do not think tin *c is anything to beat the' Inquisition lor cold- 
blooded crueltv. And vet it is an amazing thing that many of the men 
who were r< sponsible lor this did it. not for any j i.niial gain, but in the 
firm belief that they were doing the tight thing. 

While the Poj u*s were letting loose t'. • reign of terror on Europe, they 
were losing the commanding position they had come to occupy, as the 
lords of kings and emperors. The days of their excommunicating an 
emperor anti frightening him into submission were gone. When the 
Holy Roman Empire was in a bad way, and there was no emperor, or 
the Emperor kept far from Rome, the King of France began to interfere 
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with the Popes. In 1303, the King was displeased at something the Pope 
had done. He sent a man to him, who forced his way to the Pope's bed- 
room in his own palace, and insulted him to his face. There was no dis- 
approval of this insulting treatment in any country. Compare this with 
the bare-footed emperor in the snow at Canossa! 

A few years later, in 1309, a new Pope, who was a Frenchman, .took 
up his residence at Avignon, in France. Here the Popes lived till 1377 
very much under the influence of the French kings. Next year, in 1378, 
there was a split in the College of Cardinals, called the Creat Schism. 
Two Popes were elected, one by each group of cardinals. One Pope 
lived at Rome and the Emperor and most countries of northern Europe 
acknowledged him; the other, who came to be railed the' anti-Pope, 
li\ed at A\ignon, and the King of* Frame and some of his allies supported 
him. For forty years this continued, and Pope and anti-Pope cursed eac h 
other and excommunicated each other. In 1.(17 there was a compromise 
and a new Pope*, li\ing in Rome, was fleeted by both panic's. But this 
unseemly quarrel between two Popes must have had a \n\ great effect 
on the people* of Europe. If the vic ars and representatives of Cod on earth, 
as they called themselves, behave in this wav, people begin to doubt their 
holiness and bona lidcs. So this quarrel he lped greatlv in shaking people 
out of a blind obedierfW* to religious authority. But tlu v irquitrd muc h 
more shaking vet. 

One of the men who started criticizing the Church rather freely was 
Wycliffe, an Englishman. He was a clergyman and a professor at Oxford. 
He is famous as the first translator of the Bible* into English. He managed 
to escape the* anger of Rome* during his lifetime, but in 1 1 1 thirtv-one 
years after his death, a Cluirrh Council ordered that his bones should be 
dug up and burnt ! And this was done. 

Although Wyclifle’s bones weir desecrated and burnt, his views could 
not easily be stifled, and they spread. 1 hey even reached far Bohemia, 
or Czechoslovakia as it is called now, and influenced John Huss, who 
became the head of the Prague University. He was < \< ommuniv atrd 
by the Pope for his views but they could do little to him in his native 
town, as he was very popular. Sc; they [flayed a trick on him. He* was 
given a safe conduc t by the Emperor and invited to Constance in Switzer- 
land, where a Church Council was sitting. He went, lie was told to 
confess his error. He* refused to do so Unless lie was convim ed of it. And 
then in spite of their promise and safe conduct, they burnt him alive. 
This was in 1415 a.c. Huss was a v< rv biave man and he preferred a 
painftd death to saying what hr knew to be false. He died a maitvr to free- 
dom of conscience and freedom of speech. He is one of tin* heroes of the 
Czech people, and his memory* is honoured to this day in Czechoslovakia. 

John Huss’s martyrdom was not in vain. It was a spark which lighted 
a fire of insurrection among his followers in Bohemia. The Pope 
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proclaimed a crusade* against them. Crusades were cheap and cost nothing 
and there were plenty of scoundrels and adventurers who took advantage 
of them. These Crusaders committed “the most horrible atrocities ” 
(as H. G. Wells tells us; on innocent people. Hut when the army of the 
Hussites came singing their battle-hymn, the Ciusaders vanished. Mhcy 
went back rapidly the w<i) the) had come. So long as innocent \illageis 
could l>e killed and plundered, the* Crusaders were lull ol martial 
enthusiasm, but on the* approach ol organized fighter?, they fled. 

So began the senes e>f revolts and insurrections against autocratic and 
dogmatic religion which were to spread all o\cr Europe and chuck* it 
into ri\al camps, and which wen* to split ( hrislianitv into ( athohe and 
Protestant 


THE EIGHT \( iAIXST \l THOR IT \RI \NISM 

Juru 19 ]2 

I am afraid vou will find m\ accounts ol religious conflict in Europe 
rath* 1 dull. But the \ are important, as the v show »<* h«»w modern Europe 
developed. I lies help m to understand Europe 1 he light for religious 
firrdnm. which we m< developing in luiope in tin iounetnih c«*ntuiy 
and alter, and the* fight lor political freedom. wlu< h will mine ne*\t. aie 
K*allv two aspects of the same struggle 1 his is the struggle against 
authority and authoritarianism. Both the* Hok Roman Lin pi re and the 
Papac \ represented absolute* authority and tliev tried to ciusli the spirit 
ol man 1 he 1 mpeioi was tin n* b\ “ divine ngh. \ even moie so the 
Pope, and no one had the light to question this, v chsobev the orders 
issued to him Irnin above ( )bedu ru e was the* great virtue. Even the 
cxerci.se- ol private judgment was considered sinful. I hus the issue between 
blind obedience* and freedom was quite* clear. A great light was waged 
in Europe for main < < utui ie s Ini li < cdom of e oust lent r and. later . political 
freedom \ttei mam ups andMowns and gieat suflmng. a m isuie e^f 
success was obtained. I’ut jml when people were congratulating them- 
selves that the goal ol freedom had been reached, the*v found that tliev 
were mistaken 1 hen < ould be no n al freedom w 'lit ee onomir lieedom, 
and so long as povertv n*mained. Io call a starving m. n tier is but to 
mock lum So t In* next st< p was the Iil * for economic freedom, and that 
fight is being waged todav all ovei the w or lei. Onk in one countrv can 
it be said that economic freedom lias been won b\ the people generally 
and that is Russia, or rather the* Soviet Union. 

In India their was no such fight for freedom oi conscience because 
from the earliest davs this right never seems to have been denied. People 
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could believe in almost anything they liked and there was no compulsion. 
The method of influencing the minds of people was by argument and 
debate, and not by tlie club and the stake. There may, of course, have 
been compulsion or violence used occasionally, but the right of freedom 
of conscience was admitted in the old Aryan theory. The result of this 
was not wholly good, strange as this may seem. Being assured of a theore- 
tical freedom, people were not vigilant enough about it, and gradually 
they got more and more entangled in the rites and ceremonials and 
superstitions of a degraded religion. They developed a religious ideology 
which took them back a long way and made them slaves to religious 
authority. That authority was not that of a Pope or other individual. 
It was the authority of the " sacred books ” and ( ustorns and conventions. 
So while we talked of freedom of conscience and were proud to have it, 
wc were really far from it, and were chained up by the ideas which had 
been impressed upon us by the old books and our customs. Authority 
and authoritarianism reigned over us and controlled our minds. The 
chains which sometimes tie up our bodies are bad enough ; but the 
invisible chains consisting of ideas and prejudices which tie up our minds 
are far worse. They are of our own making, and though often we are not 
conscious of them, they hold us in their terrible grip. 

The coming of the Nduslims to India as invaders introduced an element 
of compulsion in religion. The fight was 1 rally a politic al our between 
conqueror and conqueied, but it was coloured by the religious element, 
and there was, at times, religious persecution. But it would be wrong to 
imagine that Islam stood for such persecution. There is an interesting 
report of a speech delivered by a Spanish Muslim when he was dtiven 
out of Spain, together with the remaining Arabs, in i*>io. He protested 
against the Inquisition and said: 4i I)ul our wctoiious ancestors ever one r 
attempt to extirpate ( .hiTtianitv out of Spain, when it was in their 
power? Did they not sutler your forelathers to enjoy the free use of then 
rites at the same time they wore their chains? ... If there may have 
been some examples of lore ed c omrruons, they are so rare as scar ce to 
deserve mentioning, and only attempted by men who had not the fear 
of God and the Prophet before th*-ir eyes, And who in doing so, have acted 
directly and diametrically contrary to the holy precepts and ordinances 
of Islam, which cannot, without sacrilege, be violated by any who would 
be held worthy of the honourable epithet <>f Musalman. You can never 
produce, among us, any bloodthirsty formal tribunal, on account of 
different persuasions in points of lailh, that any wise approaches your 
execrable Inquisition. Our arms, it is true, are ever open to receive all 
who arc disposed to embrace our religion; but we are not allowed by 
our sacred Quran to tyrannize over consciences.” 

So religious toleration and freedom of conscience, which wrre such 
marked features of old Indian life, slipped away from us to some extent, 
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while Europe caught up to us and then went ahead in establishing, after 
many a struggle, these very principles. Today, sometimes, there is 
communal conflict in India, and Hindus and Muslims fight each other 
and kill each other. It is true that this happens only occasionally in some 
places, anfl that mostly we live in peace and friendship for our real 
intrscsts are one. It is a shameful thing for any Hindu or Muslim to fight 
his brother in the name of religion. We must put an end to it, and wc 
will of course do so. But what is important is to get out of that complex 
ideology of custom, convention and superstition which, under the guise 
of religion, enchains us. 

As in the < asc of religious toleration, India started off fairly well in 
regard to political freedom. You will remember our village republics, 
and how originally the king's powers were supposed to be limited. There 
was no such thing as tin* divine right of the kings of Europe. Because 
our whole polity was based on village freedom, people were careless as 
to who was the king. If their local freedom was preserved to them w r hat 
did it matter to them who was the boss above? But this was a dangerous 
and foolish idea. Gradually the boss on top increased his powers and 
encroached on the freedom ol the village. And a time arrived when wc 
had absolutely autocratic monan hs and there was no \illage self-govern- 
ment and no shadow of freedom anywhere from tltV *op to the bottom. 


THE PASSING OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

July 1, 1932 

Let us look at Europe again from the thirteenth ;o the fifteenth cen- 
turies. ’I here seems to be a tremendous amount of disorder and violence 
and conflict. The conditions in India were pretty bad also, but almost 
one would think that India was peaceful compared to Europe. 

The Mongols had brought gunpowder to Euiope and firearms were 
being used now. '1 he kings took # ach antage of this to crush their n bellious 
feudal nobles. In this wink they got the help of the new merchant classes 
in the cities. The nobles were in the habit of earning on little private 
wars of their own amongst thentselves. This weakened them, but it 
harassed the countryside also. As the king grew in power, he put down this 
private warfare. In some plates there \ re civil wars between two rival 
claimants for the crown. 'I bus in England there was a conflict between 
two families, the House of York and the House of Lancaster. Each party 
adopted a rose for its emblem, one a w hite ros< , the other a red one. 
These wars are therefore called the Wars of the Roses. Large numbers 
of feudal nobles were killed in these civil w ars. The Crusades also killed 


it 
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off many of them. Thus gradually the feudal lords were brought under 
control. But this did not mean that power was transferred from the nobles 
to the people. It was the king who grew' more powerlul. The people 
remained much the same, except that they were slightly bette r off b) 
the lessening of private wariaie. I he king, however, de\ eloped more and 
more into an all-powertul and autocratic mortar t h. 1 hr t onflit t brUveen 
the king and the new meichant classes w^s still to tome. 

More terrible than war and massacre e\en, there came the Great 
Plague to Europe about 1348. It spread all over Europe horn Russia 
and Asia Minor to England; it went to Egypt, northern Airica, Central 
Asia and then spread westward. It was called the Black Death, and it 
killed off people by the million. About a third ot the population of England 
died, and in China and elsewhere the death-roll was stupendous. It is 
surprising that it did not come to India. 

This awful calamity reduced the population gieatlx and often there 
were not enough people to till the land. Owing to the lac k of men, the 
wages of workers tended to rise from their miserable It \< 1 . But the land- 
lords and property-owners controlled the parliaments, and thr\ passed 
laws to furce people to work at the old miserable wage and not to ask 
for fnore. Crushed and exploited beyond endurance, the peasants ancle 
the pom revolted. AH o\er western Europe these- peasant irvolls took 
place one after the other. In 1 ranee there- was what is railed .1 ituqutnr 
in 1338. In England their was Wat 'lyl<i\ rebellion, in which I yin 
was killed in front of the English King in 1 $81 I hese ie soils uric* put 
down, often with much cruelty. But new ideas of cquahtv were *|nwh 
spreading. People were* asking themselves whv they should be |o<>r and 
starve when others were* rich and lrad an abundant e of every thing. \\ h\ 
should some- be lords and others serfs? \\ hy should some have line- e lotiie-s 
and otheis not even rags enough to cove r themselves? I he old idea of 
submission to authority, on which the whole feudal system was based, 
was breaking down. So the peasants rose again and again, but they were 
we ak and disorganized, and w* ie put down, only to rise again some time- 
later. 

England and I ranee were almost continually at w f ar with each other. 
From early in the fourteenth c entury to the middle of the fifteenth centurv 
there was what is called the Hundred Years’ War between them. To the 
east of l rance there- was Burgundy. "I’his was a powerful State, nominally 
vassal to the King ot I rance. lint Burgundy was a turbulent and trouble- 
some vassal, and the English intrigued with it, as well as with other 
Powers, against trance. France was for a while hemmed in on all sides. 

A good part of western France was for long in English possession, and the 
King of England began to call himself King of France also. When France 
was at the lowest ebb of her fortunes and there seemed no hope for her, 
hope and victory came in the form of a young peasant girl. You know 
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something of Jeanne d’Arc (or Joan of Arc), the Maid of Orleans. She 
is a heroine ol yours. She gave confidence to her dispirited people and 
inspired them to great endeavour, and under her If* ad they drove out the* 
English from their country. But for all this the reward she got was a 
trial and sentence of the Inquisition and the stake. The English got hold 
of her, and they made tin 4 Church condemn her, and then in the market- 
place. of Rouen the) burnt her in Many yeais later the Roman 

Chui eh sought to undo what had been done by reversing the decision 
condemning her; and long afterwards they made her a saint! 

Jeanne spoke of Ii.iikc and of saving her patrie from the foreigner. 
This was a new way of .speaking. At that time people were too full of 
ieudal ideas to think of nationalism. So the way Jeanne spoke surprised 
them and they haully understood h«*i. We can see the faint be ginnings 
of nationalism in Fiance lioin tin 1 time of Jeanne d’Aic. 

Having got the Knglish out of his country, tin 4 French King turned to 
Bui gund\. which had given so much trouble. This powerful vassal was 
finally brought under conti ol, and Burgundy became 1 part of France 4 
about i.jfhj. The Flench King now incomes a powerful monarch. He 
had cr u brought under eontiol all hi> feudal nobles. With the 

absorption of Bummdv into l ; rau<e. Irame and (Germany came fore to 
face*. I licit ft * uitin s t<uu lied each other. But wlitfe- Franc* 4 was a strong 
e entraii/e'd monarc h\. (icim.my was weak and split up into many 
States. 

England was also trying t»> ronqnei Scotland. 1 his too was a long 
struggle, and Scotland was olten on the side* of France against England. 
In i;{i4 the Scots under Robeit Bruce defeated the 4 English at 
Bannockburn. 

Even earliei than this, in the twelfth century'. • English began their 
attempts to conquer Ireland. Se ve n hundred years , ) that was, and since 

then the re has been frequent war and revolt and terror and frightfulness 
in Ireland. 'I his little country refused to submit to an alien domination 
and, generation aftei generation, has risen in revolt to proclaim that it 
will not submit. 

In the* thirteenth ccniurv another small nation of Eui ope -Switzer- 
land asserted its tight te» freedom. It formed part of the Holv Roman 
Empire, and Austria ruled it. You must have read the stoiv of William 
Fell and his son, but probablv this is not true K,-t even more wonderful 
is the revolt of the Swiss peasants against the great unpin 4 and their 
refusal to submit to it. Three of the c utons revolted first and formed an 
“ Everlasting Le ague ", as they called it, in 1291. Other cantons joined 
them and in 1499 Switzerland became a free republic. It was a federation 
of the different cantons, and it was called the Swiss Confederation. 
Do you remember the bonfires we saw on many a mountain-top in 
Switzerland on the first of August? That was the national day of the 
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Swiss, the anniversary of the beginning of their revolution, when the 
bonfire was the signal to rise against the Austrian ruler. 

In the east of Europe, what was happening to Constantinople? You 
will remember that the Latin crusaders captured this city from the Greeks 
in 1204 a.c. In 1261 these people were driven out by the Greeks, who 
re-established the Eastern Empire again. But another and a greater 
danger w r as coming. 

When the Mongols had advanced across Asia, 50,000 Ottoman l urks 
had fled before them. These were different from the Seljuq l urks. They 
looked up to an ancestor, or founder of a dynasty, named Othman or 
Osman. Hence they were called Ottoman or Osmanli Turks. These 
Ottomans took refuge under the Seljuqs in western Asia. As the Seljuq 
Turks weakened, the Ottomans seem to have grown in power. They 
went on spreading. Instead of attacking Constantinople, as many others 
had done before them, they passed it by and crossed over to Europe in 
1353. They spread rapidly and occupied Bulgaria and Serbia and made 
Adrianople their capital. Thus the Ottoman Empire spread on either side 
of Constantinople in Asia and Europe. It surrounded Constantinople, 
but this city remained outside it. But the proud Eastern Roman Empire 
of 1000 years was reduced to just tliis city and practically nothing more. 
Although the Turk wa* rapidly swallowing up the Eastern Empiie, there 
appear to have been friendly relations between the Sultans and the* 
Emperors, and they married into each other’s families, lltimately in 
1453 Constantinople fell to the Turks. We shall now refer to the Ottoman 
Turks only. The Seljuqs have dropped out of the picture. 

The fall of Constantinople, though long expected, was a gieat event 
which shook Europe. It meant the final end ot the loou-yeai-old Greek 
Eastern Empire. It meant another Muslim invasion ol Europe. The I inks 
went on spreading, and sometimes it almost seemed that they would 
conquer Europe, but they were checked at the gates of Vienna. 

The gTcat cathedral of Saint Sophia, which had been built by the 
Emperor Justinian in the sixth century, was turned into .1 mosque - 
Aya Sufiya it was called — and there was some plundering of its treasures. 
Europe was excited about this, but it coitld do nothing. As a matter of 
fact, however, the Turkish Sultans were very tolerant ol the Orthodox 
Greek Church, and after the capture of Constantinople, Sultan Moham- 
mad II actually proclaimed himself the piotector of tlu* Greek Church. 
A later Sultan, who is known as Suleiman the Magnificent, considered 
himself the representative of the Eastern Empeiors and took the title of 
Casar. Such is the power of ancient tradition. 

The Ottoman Turks do not seem to have been very unwelcome to the 
Greeks of Constantinople. They saw that the old empire was collapsing. 
They preferred the l urks to the Pope and the western Christians. Their 
experience of the Latin Crusaders had been bad. It is said that during the 
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last siege of Constantinople in 1453 a Byzantine nobleman said : “ Better 
the turban of the Prophet than the tiara of the Pope.” 

The Turks built up a peculiar corps, called the Janissaries. They 
took little Christian children, as a kind of tribute from the Christians, 
and gave them special training. It was cruel to separate young boys from 
their parents, but these boys had some advantages also, as they were 
well trained and became a kind of military aristocracy. This corps of 
Janissaries became a pillar of the Ottoman Sultans, i he word Janissary 
comes from Jan (life) nisar (sacrifice) — one who sacrifices his life. 

In a similar way in Egypt a corps of “Mamelukes”, corresponding 
to the Janissaries, was formed. This became all-powerful, and even 
supplied the Sultans to Egypt. 

The Ottoman Sultans, by taking Constantinople, seem to have in- 
herited many of the e\il habits of luxury and corruption from theii 
predecessors, the By/untinc emperors. The whole degraded imperial 
system of the Byzantines enveloped them and gradually sapped their 
strength. But for some time they were strong and Christian Europe was 
in fear of them. They conquered Egypt and took the title of Caliph from 
the weak ami powerless representative of the Abbasidcs who then pos- 
sessed it. From that time onwards the Ottoman Sultans called themselves 
the Caliphs till some years ago, when Mustafa K.'ftnal Pasha put an end 
to it by abolishing both the Sultanate and the Khalifate. 

The date of the fall of Constantinople is a great date in history. It is 
supposed to be the end of one era and the beginning of another. The 
Middle Ages are over. The 1000 years of the Dark Ages end, and there 
is a quickening in Europe, and fresh life and energy are visible. This Is 
called the beginning of the Renaissance — the rebir'h of learning and art. 
People seem to wake up, as from a long sleep, and hey look back across 
the centuries to ancient Greece, in the days of her glory, and draw inspira- 
tion from her. There is almost a revolt of the mind against the sombre 
and dismal view of life encouraged by the Church, and the chains that 
encompassed the human spirit. The old Grecian love of beauty appears, 
and Europe blossoms out with fine works of painting and sculpture and 
architecture 

All this, of course, was not caused suddenly by the fall of Constantinople. 
It would be absurd to think so. The capture of the city by the Turks did 
just a little to speed up the change, as it resum'd in large numbers of 
learned men and scholars leaving it and going west. They brought w ith 
them to Italy the treasures of Greek 1. .endure just when the West was 
in a mood to appreciate them. In this sense the fall of the city helped 
slightly in launching the Renaissance. 

But this was only a petty reason for the great change. The old Greek 
literature and thought was not a new thing in Italy or the West of the 
Middle Ages. In the universities people studied it still and learned men 
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knew of it. But it was confined to a few, and because it did not fit in with 
the prevailing view q{ life, it did not spread. Slowly the ground was 
prepared for a new view of life by the beginnings of doubt in the minds 
of the people. They were dissatisfied with things as they were and searched 
for something which might satisfy them more. While they were in this 
state of doubt and expectancy their minds disro\eied the old pagan philo- 
sophy of Greece, and they drank deep of her literature. This'sermed to them 
just the thing they sought, and the discovery filled them with enthusiasm. 

The Renaissance first began in Italy. I.ater it appeared in France, 
England and elsewhere. It was not just a re-discovery of Greek thought 
and literature. It was something far bigger and greater. It was the out- 
ward manifestation of the process that had been going on under the 
surface in Europe for a long time. This ferment was to break out in mam 
ways. The Renaissance was one of them. 


/ o 

THE DISCOVERY OF THE SKA ROLTLS 

July 3, inv 

We have now' reached the stage in Europe when the mcdie\al world 
begins to break up and give place to a new order. There is discontent 
and dissatisfaction against existing < onditions. and this feeling is tin- 
parent of change and progress. All the classes that were exploited l)\ tin- 
feudal system and the religious system weie discontented. We have seen 
that peasant revolts, or jacqueries, they are < ailed in Frern li ifroin 
Jacques, a peasant name , wcie taking plate. But tin- peasants were still 
verv backward and weak and, in spite of their revolts. < ould gain little. 
Their day was vet to come. The ieal tonfln t was between the old leudal 
class and the new wide-awake middle class, which was glowing in [lower. 
The feudal system meant that wealth was based on land was, in l.ut, 
land. But now a new kind of wealth was being accumulated, which was 
not from land. This was from manufactures and trade, and the new middle 
class or bourgeoisie profited by this, and this gave them power. This conflict 
was already an old one. What we now see is a change in the relative 
positions of the two parties. The feudal system, though still continuing, 
is on the defensive. The bourgeoisie , eonfident of its new stre ngth, takes 
up the offensive. The struggle goes on through hundreds of years, e ver 
more and more in favour of the bour^oisie. It varies in different countries 
of Europe. In eastern Europe there is little- of the struggle. It is in the west 
that the bourgeoisie first comes into prominence . 

The breaking down of the old b^i tiers meant an advance in many 
directions — in science, in art, in litriaturr, in architecture, in new 
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discoveries. That is always so when the human spirit breaks its bonds ; 
it expands and spreads out. Even so, when freedom comes to our country, 
will our people and our genius expand and spread out in all directions. 

As the hold of the Church relaxes and grows weaker, people spend less 
money or> cathedrals and churches. Beautiful buildings grow up in 
many but they art* town-halls and the like. The Gothic style also 

1 etires, and a new' one develops. 

Just about this time, when western Europe was full of a new energy, 
t ame the lure < >1 gold horn the East. Stones of Marco Polo and other 
tiavellers who had been to India and China excited the imagination of 
Europe, and this stimulus of untold wealth in the East drew' many to the 
sea. Just then came the fall of Constantinople. The Turks controlled the 
land and the sea routes to the East and they did not encourage trade 
much. The big merchants and traders (haled at this: the new class of 
adventurers, who wanted to get at the gold of the East, were also 
annoyed. So they tried to find out new ways of nun hing the golden 
East. 

Every schoolgirl knows now* that our earth is round and that it goes 
inund d.< c Mn. lliis such an obvious thing to all of us. But it was not 
\( r\ obvious in the old days, and those people who ventured to think so 
and say so got into trouble with the Church. Biy in spite of the fear of 
the Church, more and more* persons began to think that the earth was 
round. If it was round, then it should be possible to teach China and India 
bv going west. So some thought. Others thought of reaching India by 
going inund Africa. You must remember that there was no Suez Canal 
then and ships icnild not go from the Mediterranean to the Red 
Set. Goods and merchandise used to be sent overland, probably on the 
backs of camels, between the Mediterranean Scp ’*id the Red Sea, and 
were transferred to fresh ships on the other side. 1 > was not convenient 

at an\ time. With Egypt and Syria under the Turks, this route became 
even more difficult. 

But the lure* of India*.! wealth continued to excite and draw people. 
Spain and Portugal took the lead in the \n\agcs of exploration. Spain 
was just then driving out the last of the Moors or Sarat ens from Granada. 

I hr m.r iMge of Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of Castile had united 
Chnstian Spain, and i.i i.jpj. nearly fifty \ ears alter the lurks took 
Constantinople on the other side jr»f Europe, (o i.ula, of the Arabs, fell. 
Spain immediatelv bet ame a great Christian Power in Europe. 

The Portuguese tried to go east, f 1 e Spaniards west. The first great 
advance was the discovery bv the Portuguese in 1445 of Cape Verde. 
This cape is the westernmost point of Africa. Look at the map of Africa. 
You will see tlrat as one sails down from Europe towards this cape, one 
has to go south-west. At Cape Ycrdr one goes round the corner and 
begins going south-east. The discovery of this cape was a very hopeful 
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sign, for it made people believe that they would be able to go round Africa 
towards India. 

It took another forty years, however, before AYrica was rounded. In 
i486 Bartholomew Diaz, also a Portuguese, went round the southern 
tip of Africa that is, what is called the Cape of Good Hope. Within 
a feyv years yet another Portuguese, Vasco da Gama, took advantage 
of this discovery and came to India, via the* Cape of Good Hope. Vasco 
da Gama reached Calicut on the Malabar Coast in 1498. 

So the Portuguese won in the rate to reach India. But meanwhile 
great things were happening on the other side of the world and Spain 
was to profit by them. Christopher Columbus had reached the American 
world in 1492. Columbus was a pool Genoese and, believing that the 
world was round, he wanted to go to Japan and India by sailing west. 
He did not think that the journev would be nearly as long as it turned 
out to be. I le went about from Court to C )ourt ti v ing to indue e some princ e 
to help him in his vovagr of exploration. At last Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Spain agreed to do so, and Columbus started with three* little ships 
and eightv-eight men. It was a biave and adv emulous yon ace into the 
unknown for no one kne w what la\ ahead. But Columbus had faith, 
and his faith was justified. Alter sixty-nine da\s of sailing they reached 
land. Columbus thought this was India. It was, ^s .1 matter of fact, one 
of the West Indies, (“olumbus never reached the American continent, 
and to the end of his davs he believed that he had re ached Asia. This 
strange mistake of his has persisted to this day. ’Ihcsc islands are still 
called the We st Indie s, and the oiiginal inhabitants of America are called 
Indians or Red Indians even now. 

Columbus < ame bac k to Emope and went again next vear with many 
more ships. \ he discovery of the new route to India, as it was thought, 
excited Europe veiv much. It was soon after thr hat Vasco da Gama 
hastened his eastern vovagr and reached Calicut, vs the news of fresh 
discoveries came from east and west, the excitement in Europe grew. 
The two rivals foi dominion ovei these 1 new lands were Portugal and 
Spain. The Pope then appeare d < *n the scene, and to prevent any conflict 
between Spaniards and Portuguese, he decided to be generous at other 
people's expense*. I11 1 jqg he" issued a Bull the Papal announcements 
or edicts me for some* reason called Bulls --called tm* Bull of Demarca- 
tion. He drew an iir iginary line -from north to south 100 leagues west 
of the A/oics. and d dared that Portugal \..*> to have all the non- 
Chiistian lands to the east of this line and Spain the la?»ds to the west of 
the line. A magnificent gift it was * nearly the whole world, minus 
Europe, and it cost the Pope nothing to make it! The Azores an* islands 
in the Atlantic Ocean, and a line drawn ioo leagues that is, about 300 
miles to the west of them would leave the whole of North America and 
most of South America to the west. Thus, practically, the Pope made a 
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present of the Americas to Spain, and of India, China, Japan and other 
Eastern countries, as well as the whole of Africa, to Portugal ! 

The Portuguese set about taking possession of this vast dominion. This 
was not so easy. But they made some progress and continued to go east. 
They reached Goa in 1510; Malacca in the Malay Peninsula in 151 1 ; 
Java soon after; and China in 1576. This does not mean that they # took 
possession of these places. They just got some footings in a lew places. 
Their future career in the East we shall have to discuss in a subsequent letter. 

Among the Portuguese in the East was a man called Ferdinand Magel- 
lan. But he fell out with his Portuguese' masters and, returning to Europe, 
became a Spanish subject. Having been to India and the Eastern islands 
by the eastern route, tia the Cape of Good Hope, he now wanted to go 
there by the western route, via America. Probably he knew that the land 
discovered by Columbus was far from being Asia. Indeed, in 1513 a 
Spaniard named Balboa had crossed the mountains of Panama in Central 
America and had reached the Pacific Ocean. For some reason or other 
he called this the South Sea, and standing on the shore of it, he* claimed 
the new' sea and all lands washed bv it as possessions of his master, the 
King of Spain. 

In* 1519 Magellan started on his western voyage, which was going to 
be the greatest vo\ag<*of them all. He had live ships and 270 me n. He 
crossed the Atlantic to South America and continued going south till hr 
reached the end of the continent. He had lost one ship bv shipwreck 
and another had deserted; three* ships remained. With tl u*m* In* c tossed 
the narrow strait between the South American continent and an island, 
and came out into the open sea on the other side. T his was the Paeilie 
Ocean, so called by Magellan because* it was veiy prucHul compart'd to 
the Atlantic. It had taken him just font tern months to reae h tin* l\u ih< . I he 
strait he passed through is still known alter him the Stiait of Magellan. 

Magellan then bravely continued north and then noith-we->t across 
the unknown sea. 'Phis was the most terrible* pan nt the* vovagt*. No one 
knew that it would take so long. For nearlv (our months. m,°> class to 
be exact, they were in mid-ocean with little to eat or drink. At last, after 
great privation, they reached the Philippine Islands. The people thrv 
met there were friendly to them and gave them food and exchanged 
gifts. But the Spaniards were offensive and overbearing. Magellan took 
part in some petty war between two chieftains and was kille*d. Manv 
other Spaniards wen* killed by the people of the* island because* of their 
overbearing attitude. 

The Spaniards were looking for the Spice Islands, where the' precious 
spices came from. They went on in search for them. Another ship had 
to be given up and burnt; only two remained. It was decided that one 
of these should go bark to Spain via the' Pacific , and the other via the 
Cape of Good Hope. The former ship did not go far, as it was captured 
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by the Portuguese. But the other one, named the Vittoria , crept round 
Africa and reached Seville in Spain with eighteen men in 1522, just three 
years after it had sailed. It had gone round the world, and it was the 
first ship to do so. 

I have Written at some length about the voyage of the Vittoria because 
it w^as a wonderful voyage. We cross the seas now in every comfort and 
take long journeys in big ships. But think of these early voyagers, who 
faced all manner of danger and peril, and plunging into the unknown, 
discovered the sea loutes for those who came after them. The Spaniards 
and Portuguese of those clays were proud and overbearing and cruel 
people ; but they w ere wonderfully brave and full of the spirit of adventure. 

While Magellan was going round the world, Cortes was entering the 
city of Mexico and conquering the Aztec Empire for the Spanish King. 

I have already told you something of this and of the Maya civilization 
of America. Cortes reached Mexico in 1519. Pizarro reached the Inca 
Empire (where Peru is now) in South America in 1530. By courage and 
audacity, and treachery' and cruelty, and taking advantage of internal 
dissensions of the people, Cortes and Pizarro succeeded in putting an 
< nd to f w< r 'ld empires. But both of these empires were out of date and, 
in some ways, very primitive. So they fell down, like a house of cafds, at 
the first push. • 

Where the gieat explorers and disco\erers had gone, hordes of adven- 
turers followed, eager for loot and plunder. Spanish America especially 
.suffered fiorn this crowd, and even Columbus was treated vers* badly by 
them. At the same time gold and silver flowed unceasingly to Spain from 
Peru and Mexico. Enormous quantities of these precious metals came, 
dazzling Europe, and making Spain the dominating Power of Europe. 
This gold and silver spread to other countries of Europe, and thus there was 
an abundant supply of money with which to buy the products of the East. 

I he success of Portugal and Spain naturally fired the imaginations of 
ihr people of other countries, especially of Fi ince and England and 
Holland and the north German towns. They tried hard at first to find 
a passage to Asia and America by a northern route, north ot Norway to 
the east, and via Greenland ib the west. But they failed in this, and then 
took to the well-known routes. 

What a wonderful time this must have been, when the ^orld seemed 
to be opening out and showing her treasure* and marvels! New' (lis- 
ten erirs came one alter another, oceans and new continents, and wealth 
beyond measure, just waiting for magic call - ,v open sesame 
I he very r air must have breathed of l lie magic of these adventure's. 

The world is .1 narrower place now, and there is little to discover in it. 
So it seems. But that is not so, for science has opened up tremendous new, 
\istas which wait to be explored, and of adventure there is no lack. 
Especially in India today! 
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THE BREAK-UP OF THE MONGOL EMPIRES 


* 5 * 


July 9> l 93 2 

I have written to you of the passing ot the Middle Ages and of the 
awakening of the new spirit in Europe, and a new energy winch found 
outlets in many ways. Europe seems to be bustling with activity and 
creative effort. Her people, after being cooped up in their little countries 
for centuries, burst out and cross the wide oceans and go to the uttermost 
comers of the world. They y'O forth as conquerors, confident in their own 
strength; and this very conlidence gives them courage and makes them 
perform wonderful deeds. 

But you must have wondered how this sudden change took place In 
the middle of the thirteenth century the Mongols dominated Asia and 
Europe. Eastern Europe was in their possess’ >n, western Europe trembled 
before these great and seemingly invincible warriors. What wire the 
kings and emperors of Europe cornpaied to even a general ot the Great 
Khan? 

T\<o hundred years later, the Ottoman lurks weir in possession of 
the imperial city of Constantinople and a good bit <>f south-eastern 
Europe. After 800 years of fighting between Muslim and (.hrisfian, tin- 
great prize, which had lured the Arabs and the Seljuqs, had (alien into 
the hands of the Ottomans. Not content with this, the Ottoman Sultans 
looked with hungry eyes to the west, even at Rome itself. 1 hev threat ned 
the German (Holy Roman) Empire and Italy. They conquered Hungaiv 
and reached the walls of Vienna and the frontiers of Italv. In the east 
they added Baghdad to their dominions; in the south, Egvpt. In tin 
middle of the sixteenth century Sultan Suleiman, called the Magnificent, 
ruled over this great Turkish Empire. Even on the seas his fleets writ 
supreme. 

- How, then, did this change occur? How did Europe get rid <>l 
the Mongol menace? Flow did k t survive the Turkish danger? and 
not only survive it, but become aggressive itself and a mrnatr to 
others? 

The Mongols did not threaten Europe for long. Elies went away of 
their own accord to elect a new KhiCn and they did not come bat k 
Western Europe was too fat- aw *y from their homelands in Mongolia 
Perhaps also it did not attrai t them bet ause it was woody country and 
they were used to the wide opc n plains and steppes. In any event western 
Europe saved itself from the Mongols riot by any valour of its own, but 
by the indifference and the prrorrupations of the Mongols. In eastern 
Europe they remained for sorne time longer, till the Mongol power 
gradually broke up. 
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I have already told you that the capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks in 1452 is supposed to be a turning-point in European history. 
It marks, for the sake of convenience, the passirfg of the Middle Ages 
and the coining of the new spirit, the Renaissance, which flowered out 
in a variety of ways. Thus, curiously, just when Europe was threatened 
by the Turks, and the Turks seemed to h:*vc a good chance of success, 
Europe found her feet and developed strength. The Turks went on advanc- 
ing in western Europe for a while; and while they advanced, European 
explorers were discovering new countries and seas and rounding the 
globe. Under Suleiman the Magnificent, who reigned from 1520 to 1566, 
the Turkish Empire spread from Vienna to Baghdad and Cairo. But 
there was no advance after that. The lurks were succumbing to the old 
weakening and corrupting traditions of the Constantinople of the Greeks. 
As Europe increased in power, the Turks lost their old energy and became 
weaker. 

In the course of our w anderings through past ages we have seen many 
invasions of Europe by Asia. 1 here were some invasions of Asia by Europe, 
but they were of little moment. Alexander went across Asia to India 
without 'M,; ;*rrat result. The Romans never went beyond Mesopotamia. 
Europe, on the other hand, was repeatedly overrun by Asiatic tribes 
from the earliest times. Of these Asiatic invasion^ the Ottoman invasion 
of Europe was the List. Gradually we find the roles are reversed, and 
Europe takes up the aggressive. This change might be said to occur about 
the middle of the sixteenth centurv. .America, newly discovered, goes 
down quickly befoie Europe. Asia is a more difficult problem. For 200 
\cars Europeans tiy to find footholds in various parts of the .Asiatic 
continent, and bv the middle of the eighteenth century they begin to 
dominate parts of Asia. It is well to remember this, as some people, 
ignorant of history, imagine that Euiopc has alway bossed it over .Asia. 
This new role of Euiope is quite a rec rut one, as we s .all see, and already 
the scene is < hanging and the role appears out of date. New ideas are 
astir in all the countries of the East, and powerful movements aiming at 
freedom are c hallenging and shaking the domination of Europe. Wider 
and deeper even than these nationalistic ideas are the new social ideas 
of equality which want to put an end to all imperialism and exploitation. 
There should be no question in future of Europe dominat.ng Asia or 
Asia dominating Eur< pc, or any country exploiting another. 

This has been a long preface. We come back tu the Mongols. Let us 
follow their fortunes for a while and see what happened to them. You 
will remember that Kublai Khan vv»* the last Great Khan. After his 
death in 1292 the vast empire, which stretched right across Asia from 
Korea to Poland and Hungary in Europe, split up into five empires. 
Each of these five empires was in reality a very big empire. In a previous 
letter (No. 68) I have given you the names of these five. 
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The principal one was the Empire of China, including Manchuria, 
Mongolia, Tibet, Korea, Annam, Tongking and part of Burma, The 
Yuan dynasty, descendants of Kublai, succeeded to this; but not for 
long. Very soon bits of it dropped off in the south, and as I have told 
>ou, in 1368, just seventy-six vears after Kublai’s death, his dynasty fell 
and the Mongols were driven away. 

In the far west was the Empire of the Golden Horde -what a fascinat- 
ing name these people had! The Russian nobles paid tribute to it for 
nearly 200 years after Kublai’s death. At the end of this period (1480) 
the Empire was weakening a little' and the Grand Duke of Moscow, who 
had managed to become the chief Russian noble, refused to pay tribute. 
This Grand Duke is called Ivan the Great. In the 1101th of Russia there 
was the old republic of Novgorod, which was controlled In merchants 
and traders. Ivan defeated this republic and added it to his dukedom. 
Constantinople meanwhile had fallen to the Turks and the lamily of the 
old emperors had been driven out. Ivan married a girl of this old imperial 
family, and thus claimed to be in the imperial line and an heir to old 
Byzantium. The Russian Empire, which was finally < tided In the 1 evolu- 
tions of 1917, began in this way, under Ivan the (in at His grandson, 
who*was very cruel, and was therefore called Ivan the irmblr. gave 
himself the title of Tsaj, which was the equivalent of Casar 01 I.mp< mr. 

Thus the Mongols finally retired from Europe. We need not trouble 
ourselves much about the remains of the Golden Horde or the other 
Mongol empires of Central Asia. Besides, I do not know mm h about them. 
But one man claims our attention. ^ 

This man was r J imur, who wanted to be a set mid Chengi/ Khan. 
He claimed to be descended from Chingiz, but hr was reallv a lurk. 
He was lame and iskdierefore called Timur-i-lang or 1 inuir the Larne 
or Tamurlane. He silcrecded his father and became ruler of Sam.trqand 
in 1369. Soon afterwat Js, he started on his career of conquest and ( rueltv. 
He was a great general, but he was a complete savage. I he Mongols of 
central Asia had mearwhile become Muslims and Timur himself was 
a Muslim. But the fact that he was dealing with Muslims did not soften 
him in the least. Wherever he went lie spread desolation and pestilence 
and utter misery. His chief pleasure was the erection of enormous pvra- 
mids of skulls. From Delhi in the east to Asia Minor in the west he cruised 
to be massacred hundreds of thousands of persons and had their skulls 
arranged in the form of pyramids ! 

Chcngiz Khan and his Mongos were cruel and destructive, but -thrv 
were like others of their time. But Timur was much worse. He stands 
apart for wanton and fiendisl cruelty. In one place, it is said, he erected 
a tower of 2,000 live men and covered them up with brick and mortar! 

The wealth of India attracted this savage. Hr had some* difficulty in 
inducing his generals and nobles to agree to his proposal to invade India. 
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There was a great council in Samarqand, and the nobles objected to 
going to India because of the great heat there. Ultimately r rimur promised 
that he would not stay in India. He would just plunder and destroy and 
return. He kept his word. 

Northern India was then, you will remember, under Muslim rule. 
There was a Sultan at Delhi. Hut this Muslim State was weak, and 
constant warfare with the Mongols on the frontiers had broken its back- 
bone. So when Timur came with an army of Mongols there was no great 
resistance and he went on gaily with his massacres and pyramids. Both 
Hindus and Muslims wen* slain. No distinction seems to have been made. 
The prisoners becoming a bui dm, he ordere d all of them to be killed 
and 100,000 were massac red. At one plar «*, it is said, both the Hindus 
and Muslims jointly pnfoimed the Rajput ceremony of jaulun - march- 
ing out to die in battle. Hilt why should I go on leprating this story ol 
horror? it was the* same all along his route. Famine and disease followed 
Timur's army. For fifteen class he remained in Delhi, and converted that 
great city into a shambles. He returned to Samarqand. alter plundering 
Kashmir 011 the way. 

Savage 1 .4 , !.< was, I imiu wanted to put up line buildmg> in Samarqand 
and elsewhere in central Asia. So he collected, as Sultan Mahmud had 
done long before him, artisans and skilled mrchaiMCS and master-builders 
in India and took them with him The best of these master-builders and 
craftsmen he kept in his own imperial S'*r\ice. The others were spread in 
the chief cities of western Asia. Thus developed a new style of architecture. 

After Timur's de parture, Delhi was a city of the dead. Famine and 
pestilence reigned unchecked. There was no ruler or organization or order 
for two months. There were few* inhabitants. Even the man Timur had 
appointed as his Viceroy in Delhi retired to Mu 1 * »n. 

Timur then went west spreading desolation aero* Persia and Mesopo- 
tamia. At Angora he met a great army of the Ottoman Turks in 1402. 
By brilliant generalship he defeated these Turks. But the sea was too 
much for him, and hr could not ci oss the Bosphorus. So Europe escaped him. 

Three years latn, in 1.J03, T imur died, as he was marching towards 
China. With him collapsed his great empire, which covered nearly the 
whole of Western Asia T he Ottomans paid tribute to him, so did Egypt, 
so did the Holden Horde. But his ability was confined to his generalship, 
which w as remarkable. Some of -his campaign*- *n the snows of Siberia 
were extraordinary. But at heart he was a barbarous nomad, and he built 
up no organization and left behind h h no competent men, as Chengiz 
had done, to carry on the empire. So the Empire of Timur ended with 
him and left a memory only of massacre and desolation. In Central 
Asia, of the hordes of adventurers and conquerors who have passed 
through it, four men are remembered still — Sikandar or Alexander, 
Sultan Mahmud, Chengiz Khan, and Timur. 
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Timur shook up the Ottoman Turks by his defeat of them. But they 
recovered soon and, as we know, in another fifty years (1453) they took 
Constantinople. 

We must take leave of Central Asia now. It goes back in the scale of 
civilization and sinks into obscurity. Nothing of note happens which 
will demand our attention. Only the memory of old civilizations remains, 
destroyed by the hand of man. Nature also laid a heavy hand on it, and 
gradually made the climate drier and less habitable. 

We must also bid good-bye to the Mongols, except for a branch of 
them which subsequently came to India and built a great and famous 
empire here. But the Empire of Chengiz Khan and his descendants breaks 
up, and the Mongols revert to their petty chieftains and their tribal habits. 


75 

INDIA BEGINS TO TACKLE A DIFFICULT PROBLEM 

Juh 12, 1932 

I tiAVE written to you of Timur and his massacres and pyramids of 
heads. How horrible and barbarous all this seems ! Such a thing could 
not happen in our civilized age. And yet, do not be so sure. We have 
only recently seen and heard of what can and does happen even in our 
own times. The destruction of life and property caused by Chcngi/ Khan 
or Timur, great as it was, pales almost into insignifu an< e beiore the 
destruction during the Great War of 1914-18. And every Mongol cruelty 
can be rivalled by modem instances of frightfulness. 

Yet it is undoubted that we have progressed in a hundred ways since 
the days of Chengiz or Timur. Life is not only vastly moie coinplit ated, 
but it is richer; and many of the lorces of Nature have been explored and 
understood and brought to the use of man. Certainly the woild is more 
civilized and cultured now. Why, then, do we relapse back into barbarism 
during periods of war? Because war itself is a negation and denial of 
civilization and culture, except in so far* as it takes advantage of the 
ci\ilizcd brain to invent and use more and more powerlul and horrible 
weapons. With the coming of war most people who are involved in it 
work themselves up into a terrible state* of cxcitrment, forget much that 
civilization has taught them, forget truth and the graces of life, and begin 
to resemble their savage ancestors of a few thousand years ago. Is it, 
then, surprising that war, whenever waged, is a horrible thing? 

What w'ould a stranger to this w f orfd of ours say if he were to visit us 
during war-fime? Suppose he only saw us then, and not during peace- 
time. He would only judge by the war, and come to the conclusion that 
wc were cruel and relentless, savages occasionally showing courage and 
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sacrifice, but, on the whole, with few redeeming features, and with 
one master-passion — to kill and destroy each other. He would misjudge 
us and form a distorted view ol our world, because' he would see only one 
side of us at a particular, and not very favourable, time. 

So also,, if we think of the past in terms of wars and massacres only, 
we shall misjudge it. Unfortunately wars and massacres have a way of 
attracting a great deal of attention. 1 he day-to-day life of a people is 
rather dull. What is the historian to say about it? So the historian swoops 
down on a war or battle and makes the most of it. Of course we cannot 
forget or ignore such wars, but we must not attach more importance to 
them then they deserve. Let 11 s think of the past in terms of the present, 
and of the people in those days in terms of ourselves. We shall then get a 
more human view of them, and we shall realize that what really counted 
were th( % day-to-day life and the thoughts of those people, and not the 
occasional wars. It is well to remember this, as you will find \our history 
books over-full of such wars. Even these letters of mine are apt to 
stray in that direction. The real leason for this is the difficulty in writ- 
ing about the day-to-day life ol past times. I do not know enough 
about it. 

Timur, as we have seen, was one of the worst afflictions that befell 
India. One shudders to think of the trail of horny which he left behind 
him whrirver he went. And yet southern India was wholly unaffected 
by him, so also the east and west and central India. Even the present 
United Provinces practically escaped him, except for a bit in the north, 
near Delhi and Meerut. The Punjab, besides Delhi citv, was the province 
that suffered most by 1 innir's raid. Even in the Punjab the main sufferers 
lay along the route taken by Timur. The vast majority of the people 
of the Punjab carried on their ordinary work without any interruption. 
So we must be on our guaid not to exaggerate th. mportance of these 
wars and raids. 

Let us look at the India of the fourte e nth and fifteenth centuries. The 
Delhi Sultanate shrinks till it vanishes away on Timur’s coming. There 
are a number of large independent States all over India, mostly Muslim; 
but then* is one powerful Hindu State Yijayanagar — in the south. 
Islam is no longer a stranger or a newcomer in India. It is well established. 
'The fierceness and cruelty of the early Afghan invaders and the Slave 
kings have been toned down, and the Muslim kings are as much Indians 
as the Hindus. They have no outside connections. Wars take place between 
different States, but they are politic.' P and not religious. Sometimes a 
Muslim State employs Hindu troops, and a Hindu State, Muslim troops. 
Muslim kings often marry Hindu women and Hindus are often employed 
as ministers and high officials by the Muslim kings. There is little of the 
feeling of conqueror and conquered or ruler and ruled. Indeed, most 
of the Muslims, including some of the rulers, are Indians converted to 
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Islam. Many of these become converted in the hope of gaining Court 
favour or economic advantage, and in spite of their change of religion 
they stick to most of their old customs. Some Muslim rulers adopt forcible 
methods to bring about conversion, but even this is largely with a political 
object, as it is thought that the converts would be more loyal subjects. 
But force does not go far in bringing about conversions. A more effective 
method is the economic. Non-Muslims arc made to pay a poll-tax called 
the j i^ya, and many of them, wishing to escape this, become Muslims. 

But all this takes place in the cities. The villages are little affected, 
and the millions of villagers carry on in the old way. It is true that the 
king’s officers interfere more in village life. The powers of the village 
panchdyats are less now than they used to be, but still the pane hay (its con- 
tinue and are the centre and backbone of village life. Socially, and in the 
matter of religion and custom, the village is almost unchanged. India, 
as you know, is still a country ol hundreds of thousands of villages. The 
towns and cities sit on the surface, as it were, but the real India has been, 
and still is, village India. This tillage India was not nuu h changed b\ 
Islam. 

Hinduism was shaken up in two ways b\ the coming of Islam; and, 
strange to suv, these ways were contrary to each other. On the one side 
it became conservative^ it hardened and retired into a shell in an attempt 
at protecting itself against the attack on it. Caste became stiller and more 
exclusive; the purdah and seclusion of women betaine commoner. On 
the other hand, there was a kind of internal revolt against 1 astr and too 
much pujd and ceremonial. Many efforts were made to relmm it.^ 

Of course right through history, from the earliest times, reformers 
have risen in Hinduism, who have tried to 1 id it of its abuses. Buddha 
was the greatest of these. I have also told vou of Shankarat harya, who 
lived in the eighth eentury. Three hundred years later, in the eleventh 
century, there lived in the south, in the Chula Empire, another great 
reformer who was the leader of a rival school of thought to that of Shan- 
kara. His name was Ramanuja. Shankara was a Shaivite and a man of 
intellect. Ramanuja was a Yaishnavitr and a man of faith. Ramanuja’s 
influence spread all over India. I have told you how, right through history, 
India has been culturally united, even though politically it may have 
been split up into manv warring States. Whenever a great man or a 
great movement arose, it spread all .over India iegardlrss of political 
boundaries. 

After Islam had settled down in India, a new type of reformer rose 
among the Hindus, as well as among the Muslims. He tried to bring the 
two religions nearer to each other by laying stress on the common features 
of both and attacking their rites and ceremonials. An effort was thus 
made to bring about a synthesis of the two — that is to say, a kind of 
mixture of the two. It was a difficult task, as there was much ill feeling 
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and prejudice on both sides. But we shall see that century after century 
this effort was made. Even some of the Muslim rulers, and notably the 
great Akbar, tried to bring about this synthesis. # 

Ramanand, who lived in the south in the fourteenth century, w r as the 
first well-known teacher who preached this synthesis. He preached 
against caste and ignored it. Among his disciples was a Muslim weaver 
named Kabir, who became even more famous later on. Kabir became 
very popular. His songs in Hindi, os you perhaps know, arc very well 
known now even in remote \illages in the north. He was neither Hindu 
nor Muslim ; he was both, or something between the tw ? o, and his followers 
came lrom both religions and all castes. 1 here is a story that when he died 
his body was co\ered with a sheet. His Hindu disciples wanted to take 
it for cremation; his Muslim (list iples wanted to bury it. So they argued 
and quarrelled. But when they lifted up the sheet they found that the 
body for the possession of w hich they were quarrelling had disappeared 
ami in its place there were some fresh flowers. The story may be quite 
imaginary, but it is a pretty one. 

A little after Kabir there rose another great irformer and religious 
leader ir. ♦!>»* north. This was (him \anak, who was the founder of 
Sikhism. He was followed, one after the other, by the ten " urus ®f the 
Sikhs, the last of whom was Guru Go\ind Singly 

One other name, famous in Indian religious and cultural history, I 
should like to mention here. This was Chaitanya, a larnous scholar of 
Bengal early in t he* sixteenth century, who suddenly decided that his 
scholarship was not worth while and left it, and took to the ways of faith. 
He became a great bhakta , who went about singing bhajans witli his 
disciples all over Bengal. He founded also a Vaishnautc order, and his 
influence is still great in Bengal. 

So much for religious reform and synthesis. In .11 other departments 
of life also then* was this synthesis going on, sometimes consciously, 
more often unconsciously. A new culture, a new architecture, a now- 
language was growing up. But remember that all this took place far more 
in the cities than in the villages, and especially in Delhi, the imperial 
capital, and the other great capitals of States and provinces. At the top 
the king was more autoc ratic than ever before. The old Indian rulers 
had custom and convention to check their autocracy. The' new Muslim 
rulers did not have e\en this. Altlumgh in thcorv there is far more equality 
in Islam, and, as we ha\e see n, even a slave could become sultan, still 
the autocratic and unchecked power of the king increased. What more 
amazing instance of this can one have than that of the mad Tughlaq 
who moved the capital from Delhi to Daulatabad? 

The practice of keeping slaves, especially by the sultans, also increased. 
A special effort was made to capture these in war. Artisans were specially 
valued amongst them. The others were enrolled in the sultan's guard. 
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What of the great universities of Nalanda and Takshashila or Taxila? 
They had long ceased to exist, but many new university centres of a new 
type had arisen. Tols they were called, where the old Sanskrit learning 
was imparted. They were not up to date. They lived in the past and 
probably kept up a spirit of reaction. Benares has all along been one of 
the biggest of such centres. 

I have spoken above of Kabir’s songs in Hindi. Hindi was thus in the 
fifteenth century already not only a popular but a literary language. 
Sanskrit had long ceased to be a living language. Even in the days of 
Kalidas and the Gupta kings, Sanskrit was confined to the learned. The 
ordinary people talked a Prakrit, a variation of Sanskrit. Slowly the 
other daughters of Sanskrit developed — Hindi, Bengali, Marathi and 
Gujrati. Many Muslim writers and poets wrote in Hindi. A Muslim 
king of Jaunpur in the fifteenth century had the Mahdbhduita and the 
Bhagawad translated from the Sanskrit into Bengali. The accounts of 
the Muslim rulers of Bijapur in the south were kept in Marathi. So we 
find that already in the fifteenth century these daughter language's of 
Sanskrit had grown up considerably. In the south, of course, the l)ra\idian 
languages— Tamil and Tclugu and Malayalam and Kanarese were 
much older. 

The Muslim Court ^language was Persian. Most educated people 
learnt Persian if they had anything to do with the Courts or government 
offices. Thus large numbers of Hindus learnt Persian. Gradually a new 
language developed in the camps and bazaars, called % TTdu", which 
means “camp”. In reality this was not a new' language. It was Hindi 
w'ith a slightly different dress on; there were more of Persian wnFHs in 
it, but otherwise it was Hindi. This Hindi-l'rdti language*, or as it is 
sometimes called Hindustani, spread all over northern and Central 
India. It is today spoken, with minor variations, by about 150,000,000 
people and understood by a far greater number. Thus it is, from the point 
of numbers, one of the major languages of the world. 

In architecture, new styles were developed and many noble buildings 
arose — in Bijapur and Vijayanagar in the south; in Golkonda; in 
Ahmedabad, which was then a great and beautiful city, and in Jaunpur, 
not far from Allahabad. Do you remember our visit to the old ruins of 
Golkonda near Hyderabad? YVc went up the great fortress and saw, 
spread out beneath us, the old city, with its palaces and markets -all 
in ruins now'. 

So, while kings quarrelled and destroyed each other, silent forces in 
India worked ceaselessly for a synthesis, in order that the people of India 
might live harmoniously together and devote their energies jointly to 
progress and betterment. In the course of centuries they achieved con- 
siderable success. But before their work was completed there was another 
upset, and we went back part of the way we had come. Again wc have 
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today to march the same way and work for a synthesis of all that is good. 
But this time it must be on surer foundations. It mqst be based on freedom 
and social equality, and it must fit in with a better world-order. Only 
then will it endure. 

The problem of this synthesis of religion and culture engrossed the 
better mind of India for many hundreds of years. It was so full of it that 
political and soc ial freedom were forgotten, and just when Europe shot 
ahead in a dozen different directions, India remained behind, unpro- 
gressing and vegetating. 

There was a time, as I have already told you, when India controlled 
foreign markets because of her progress in chemistry — in the making 
of dyes —in tempering steel, and for many other reasons. Her ships 
carried her merchandise to distant places. India had long lost this control 
at the time of which we are speaking. In the sixteenth century the river 
began to flow back to the East. It was a small trickle to begin with. But 
it was to grow till it became a mightv stream. 


7 b 

thi: kingdoms or soi tji India 

July 14, 1932 

I.h'i us have another look at India and see the shifting panorama 
of Slates and empires. Almost it is like a great and unending movie 
film with silent pictures coining one alter the other. 

You will remember, perhaps, the mad Sultan Mohammad Tughlaq 
and how he succeeded in breaking up the D'Di Empire. The great 
province's in the south fell away and new States ai* ' there, chief among 
these being the Hindu Stale of Vijayanagar and the Muslim State of 
Gulbarga. To tin' e ast, the province of Gnur, which included Bengal and 
Bihar, became independent under a Muslim ruler. 

Mohammad's sin < essor was his nephew Firoz Shah. He was saner than 
his uncle and more humane.* But there was still intolerance. Firoz w r as 
an efficie nt ruler, and he introduced many reforms in his administration. 
He could not recover the iost provinces in the south or east, but he 
managed to check the' process of\hc breaking * »> of the empire. He was 
particularly fond of building new cities and palaces and mosques and 
planning gardens. Firozabad, near 'Mhi, and Jaunpur, not far from 
Allahabad, were founded by him. He also built a great canal on 
the Jumna, and repaired many of the old buildings which were 
falling to pieces. He was quite, proud of this work of hi$, and left a 
long list of the new buildings he had put up and the old ones he had 
repaired. 
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Firoz Shah’s mother was a Rajput woman, Bibi Naila, the daughter 
of a big chief. There is a story that she was at first refused in marriage 
to Firoz’s father. Thereupon there was war and Naila’s country was 
attacked and desolated. Bibi Naila, on learning of the suffering of her 
people on her account, was much upset and decided to put ait end to it 
and save her people by surrendering herself to the father of Firoz Sbah. 
Thus Firoz Shah had Rajput blood. You will find that such inter- 
marriages between Muslim rulers and Rajput women became frequent, 
and this must have helped in developing a sentiment of a common 
nationality. 

Firoz Shah died in 1388 after a long reign of thirty-seven yeais. 
Immediately the fabric of the Delhi Empire which he had held together 
fell to pieces. There was no central government and petty rulers lx>ssed 
it everywhere. It was during this period of disorder and weakness that 
Timur came down from the north, just ten years after Firoz Shah’s death. 
He nearly killed Delhi. Slowly the city recovered, and fifty years later 
it again became the seat of a central government with a Sultan at the 
head. But it was a little State and could not compare with the great 
kingdoms of the south and west and cast. The Sultans wen' Afghans. 
ThcyVere a poor lot, and even their own Afghan nobles got led up with 
them ultimately, and, in sheer disgust, invited a foreigner to come and 
rule over them. This foreigner was Babar, a Mongol, or Moghal. as wc 
shall call them now, after they settle down in India. He was diiectly 
descended from Timur and his mother was a descendant of (Ihengiz 
Khan. He was at the time ruler of Kabul. He gladly ac< eptrd the invita- 
tion to come to India; indeed, he would probably have come even with- 
out the invitation. On the plains of Panipat, near Delhi, in 1 52b, Babar 
won the Empire of Hindustan. A great empire rose again, known as the 
Moghal Empire of India, and Delhi again attained prominence and 
became the seat of this empire. But before we consider this we must look 
at the rest of India and see what was happening there during these 1 y* 
y^ears of the decline of Delhi. 

Quite a number of States, little and great, existed in India during this 
period. In Jaunpur, newly founded, there w\as a small Muslim State ruled 
by the Sharqi kings. It was not big and powerful, and politically it was 
not important. But for nearly 100 years in the fifteenth century it was 
a great seat of culture and toleration in religion. The Muslim (olleges 
of Jaunpur spread these ideas of toleration, and one of the rulers even 
tried to bring about that synthesis between Hindus and Muslims of which 
I wrote to you in my last letter. Art and fine building were, encouraged, 
and so were the grow ing languages of the country', like Hindi and Bengali. 
In the midst of a great deal of intolerance, the little and short-lived 
State of Jaunpur stands out, a haven of scholarship and culture and 
toleration. 
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To the cast, coming almost right up to Allahabad, was the great 
State of Gatir, which included Bihar and Bengal. The city of Gaur was 
a seaport communicating by sea with the coastal towns of India. In 
central India, west of Allahabad and almost up to Gujrat, was Malwa, 
with its capital at Mandu, which was a cit\ and fortress combined. Here 
in Mandu many beautiful and splendid buildings arose, and their ruins 
attract visitors still. 

North-west of Malwa was Rajputana. with many Rajput States, and 
especially Chittor. '1 here was frequent fighting between Chittor and 
Malwa and Gup at. Chittor was small compared to these two powerful 
States, but the Rajputs have alwavs been brave fighters. Sometimes, in 
spite of their small numbers, they won. Su< h a \ictory by the Rana of 
Chittor over Malwa was celebrated by his building a fine tower of victory 

the Joya Stamhha in Chittor. 1 he Sultan of Mandu, not to be out- 
done, built a high tower .it Mandu. The Chittor tower still remains; 
the Mandu one Iras vanished. 

I o the west of Malwa lay Cup at. Here was established a powerful 
kingdom, and its < apital, Ahmedabad, founded bv Sultan Ahmad Shah, 
became a great < ltv of nearly 1,000.000 inhabitants. B< autiful buildings 
arose ill this (it\ and. it is said that for }oo vrajs. from the fifteerrth to 
the eighteenth (mutinies, Ahmedabad was one of the finest cities in the 
world. It is c minus to imd that the great J ami Masjul of the city resembles 
thejaina temple built at Ranpur bv the Rana of Chittor. which was built 
about the same time. 1'his shows how the old Indian architects were 
being aflrrted bv the new ideas, and wen* producing a new* architecture. 
Here again \ou sc <• t he* wnthesis in the field of art of which I have already 
written. I, \en now there are mam ol these line old buildings in Ahmed- 
abad with wnndnful carvings in stone, but the nev industrial city that 
has grown up around them is not a thing of beauty. 

It was about this time that the Portuguese reached India. You will 
remember that Vasco da Gama was the first to come round the Cape 
of Good Hope. He reached Calicut in the smith in 149ft. Of course many 
Europeans had previously visited India, but they came as traders or 
just simplv as visitors. The Portuguese now came with different ideas. 
They were full of pride and srlf-c onlideru e ; they had the Pope's gift 
of the Eastern world. I hey tame with the intention of conquest. They 
were small in numbers to begin 'with, but more and more ships came, 
and some coast towns were seized, notably Goa. The Portuguese never 
did much in India. They never got ini., ul. But they were the first of the 
Europeans to come bv sea to attack India. They were followed much 
later by the French and English. Thus the opening of the sea-routes 
showed the we akness of India by sea. The old Powers of .South India 
had dwindled and their attention was diverted to dangers from 
inland. 
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The Gujrat Sultans fought the Portuguese even by sea. They allied 
themselves with the Ottoman Turks and defeated a Portuguese fleet, 
but the Portuguese won later and controlled the sea. Just then the fear 
of the Moghals at Delhi made the Gujrat Sultans seek peace with the 
Portuguese, but the latter played them false. 

In South India there had arisen early in the fourteenth century. two 
great kingdoms: Gulbarga, also called the Bahmani kingdom, and to 
the south of this, Vijayanagar. The Bahmani kingdom spread all over 
the Maharashtra area and partly over the Karnataka. It lasted for over 
150 years, but its record is an ignoble one. Then* is intolerance and 
violence and murder, anti the luxury of the Sultan and nobles side by 
side with extreme misery of the people. Early in the sixteenth century 
the Bahmani kingdom collapsed through sheer ineptitude and was split 
up into five sultanates — Bijapur, Ahmednagar, Golkonda, Bidar and 
Berar. Ihe State of Vijayanagar had meantime carried on for nearly 
200 years, anil was still flouiishing. Between these six States theie were 
frequent wars, each attempting to gain the mastery of the south. I here 
were all manner of combinations between them, and thebe wen* alwavs 
changing. Sometimes a Muslim State fought a Hindu State; sometimes 
a Muslim and a Hindu State jointly fought another Muslim one. Ihe 
struggles were purely political, and whenever any one State seemed to 
become too powerful, the others allied themselves against it. ritimalely 
Vijayanagar 's strength and wealth induced the Muslim Stales to combine 
against it, and in 1565, at the battle of Talikota, they sin ( ceded in c rushing 
it completely. Ihe Empire of Vijayanagar ended after two and .* half 
centuries, and the great and splendid <itv was utierK destro\ed. 

The vktoiioiis allies fell out amongst themsehes soon after ami fought 
each other, and before long the shadow of the Moghal Empire of Delhi 
fell on them all. Another of their troubles wen* tin* Portuguese, who 
captured Goa in iyo. Ihis was in Bijapur State. In spite of e\eiy effort 
to dislodge them, tire Portuguese stuck to Goa, and their leader, Al- 
buquerque, who had the fine title* of Viceroy of tin* East, indulged in 
disgusting cruelties. r \ he Portuguese carried out a ma.ssai re of the people 
and did not spare e\c n women and childreft. Ever since then, to this da\, 
the Portuguese ha\e remained in Goa. 

Beautiful buildings were made in these southern States, spec i.illy in 
Vijayanagar and Golkonda and Bijapur. Golkonda is in ruins now ; 
Bijapur still has many of these fine buildings; Vijayanagar was reduced 
to dust and is no more. '[ he c ity of Hyderabad was founded near Golkonda 
about this time. The builders and craftsmen of the south are said to have 
gone later to the north and helped in the building of the Taj Mahal at Agra. 

In spite of general toleration of each other’s religions, there were 
occasional bursts of bigotry and intolerance. The wars were often 
accompanied by frightful slaughters and destruction. Yet it is interesting to 
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remember that the Muslim State of Bijapur had Hindu cavalry, and that 
the Hindu State of Vijayanagar had some Muslim troops. There appears 
to have been a fairly high degree of civilization, but it was a rich man’s 
show, and the man in the field was out of it. He was poor, and vet, as 
always happens, he bore the burden of the great luxury of the rich. 
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VIJAYANAOAR 

Of all the kingdoms of the* south that we dwussed m oui L^t letter. 
Vijayanagar has the longest history. It so happened th.it many foreign 
visitors came to it and left a< counts ol the State and the <itv. 1 here was 
•in Italian, Nicolo Conti, who c ante in and AIxiur-Ka/zaq of 

Herat, who eani<* horn the Court of tin 4 Crent Khan in Central Asia in 
1 -I -l '? J ;m( l a Portuguese, who visited the < ity m 1^22 ; and many 

others. There is also a historv ol India whn li deals with the South Indian 
States, and especially bijapur. I his was written in Pci Man by Terishta 
in Akbars time, not long alter the period we an* considering. fton- 
temporarv histories are often very partial and exage" rated, but they are 
of' great la lp. I here are hardly any of these known to ns lor the pre- 
Muslim periods*, with the exception of the luhatnuricwi of Kashmir, 
ferishta s hiM«»i\ was thus a great innovation. Others followed him. 

I lie descriptions of foreign visitors to \ ijayanagar give 11s a good and 
impartial pn line of the 1 ltv. I hey tell us more than the accounts of the 
wren he'd wars which we re h equrutlv taking place 1 . I shall therefore tell 
you something e>f what the se* people' sav . 

Vijavanagar was founded about t ^f>. It was situate 1 in what is known 
as the* Karnataka area <-t South India. Be ing a Hindu State, it naturally 
attrac t<*d large* numbers of ie*fugecs from the Muslim States in the south. 
It grew rapuliv. Within a fe w w .m the* State dominated the* south, and 
the c apital c it v attrae ted attention liv its wealth ami beauty. Yijav anagar 
became the dominant Power i it the* Dekhan. 

Irrishta telK us ol its ere.it wealth and describes the cajiit.il in 1406, 
when a Muslim Halim uii king hem Culbaiga \vc*nt there’ to marrv a 
princess ol \ ljavanagat. He savs that for six tmf% > ciie road was spread 
with cloth of gold and ve lvet and similar rich stuffs. What a te*rril)]e* and 
scandalous waste e>f mone y ! 

In 1, !'_*(» < nine the 1 t.i! i.tti. Nirolo Conti, and lie tolls us that the cir- 
eumroronoo ol tlto city was sixty miles. This area was so vast because 
there were numerous gardens. Conti was of opinion that t k ho ruler of 
Vijayanagar, or Raya as he was called, was the most powerful ruler in 
India at the time. 
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Then comes Abdur-Razzaq from central Asia. On his way to Vijaya- 
nagar, near Mangalore, he saw a wonderful temple made of pure molten 
brass. It was 15 feet high, and 30 feet by 30 at its base. Further up, at 
Belur, he was still more amazed at another temple. Indeed, he does not 
attempt to describe it, as he fears that if he did so, he would be “charged 
with exaggeration" ! Then he reached the city of Vijayanagar, ard he 
goes into ecstasies oxer this. He says: “The city is such that eye hits not 
seen nor ear heard of any place* resembling it upon tin* whole earth." 
He describes the many bazaars: “At the head of each bazaar there is 
a lofty arcade and magnificent gallery, but the palace of the King is 
loftier than all of them.” “The bazaars are xery long and broad. . . . 
Sxveet-scentcd floxvers are always procurable fresh in that city and they 
are considered as even necessary sustenance, seeing that without them 
they could not exist. The tradesmen of each separate guild or craft have 
their shops close to one another. The jewellers sell their mbit s and pearls 
and diamonds and emeralds openlx in the bazaar." Abdur-Razzaq 
goes on to describe that “in this charming area, in xvhich the palace of 
the King is contained, there are many rivulets and streams flowing 
through channels of cut stone, polished and even. . . . lhe country is 
so \tell populated that it is impossible in a reasonable spate to convex- 
an idea of it.’ 1 And s<» he goes on. this x isitor from Ontr.il Asia in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, waxing eloquent over the gloiies nt 
Vijayanagar. 

It may be thought that Abdur-Ra/zaq was not at quainted with manv 
big cities, and so he was almost overcome when he mw Vijayanag.u . 
Our next visitor, hoxvever, was a well-travelled man He was Pars, the 
Portuguese, and he came in 1522, just about the time win 11 the Renais- 
sance xv as influencing Italy and beautiful buildings were rising up m the 
Italian cities. Pars apparently knew these Italian < ities. .md his trstiinonx 
is thus very valuable. The city of Vijayanagar, he sa\s, is as “large as 
Rome and very beautiful to the sight". He describes at le ngth the wonders 
of the city, and the charms of its innumerable lakes and waterways and 
fruit gardens. It is, he says, “the best-provided city in tin* world . . . for 
the state of the city is not like that of cither cities, which often fail of 
supplies and precisions, for in this everything abounds." One of the 
rooms he saw' in the palace w as “all of ivory, as well the chamber as the 
walls from top to bottom, and the pillars of the cross-timbers at the lop 
had roses and flowers of lotuses tII of ivory, and all well executed, so that 
there could not be better - it is so rich and beautiful that you would 
hardly find anywhere another such." 

Pars also describes the ruler of Vijayanagar at the time of his visit. 
He was one, of the great rulers of South Indian history, and his reputation 
as a great warrior, and as one xvho was chivalrous to his enemies, as a 
patron of literature, and a popular and generous king, still survives in 
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the south. His name was Krishna Deva Raya. He reigned for twenty 
years, from 15,09 to 15,29. Pars tells of his height and figure and even 
complexion, which he says was fair. “Hr is the most feared and perfect 
king that could possibly be, cheerful of disposition and very merry; he 
is one that seeks to honour foreigners, and rece ives them kindly, asking 
about, all their affairs whatever their condition may be.’’ Giving the 
King’s many titles, Pars adds : “But it seems that he lias in fart nothing 
compared to what a man like him ought to have, so gallant and perfect 
is he in all things." 

High praise inch cd ! 1 he Empire of Yijayanagar at this time spread 
all over the south and the east coast. It included Mysore, Tra\ uncore 
and the whole of the* present Madras presidency. 

One thing else I might rnrntion. Great irrigation works were erected 
about 1400 a.c . to bring good wate r to the city. A whole liver was 
dammed up and a big irservoir was made. From this the water went to 
the city in an aqueduct, 15 miles in length, often c ut out of the solid rock. 

Such was Yijuyanagar. It was proud of its wealth and beauty and over- 
confident of its strength. No one thought that the end of the city and 
empire was n» <*1 Only forty-three \cais after the \isit of Purs, danger 
suddenly loomed up. The othe r State s of the Dekhan, je alous of Yijcfya- 
nagar, formed a league against it and determined t® destroy it. Even then 
Yijuyanagar felt foohshlv confide nt. I hr end came soon, and it was 
trnil)h' m its 1 omplrtrnrss. 

As I ha\e told you, Yijavar'.agui was defeated by this league* ol State’s 
in i r ,6 r ). There* was teuiblr slaughter, and the sack of tin* great cit\ 
followed soon afte r. All the* be autiful buildings and temple's and palaces 
were drstrosrd. The exquisite* i .usings and s< ulpturcs were smashed, and 
huge lx m I ires w err lit t<^ but n up < \ n \ thing that c on' • be burnt. Destruc- 
tion went on till onl\ a heap of rums was hit. “ Ne\t’ " savs an English 
historian, “newer perhaps m the' history of the weald has such ha\oc 
been wiought. .& n< 1 wiought suddrnK. on so spl ndid a cit\ ; terming 
with a wealths and indusinous population ui the- lull plenitude* ol pros- 
perity one <la\, and on the* n< \t seized, pillaged, and reduced to ruins, 
amid s< c ne s e i[ \a\agc muss.tc ir # and In m 1 ors beggai ing description 
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Tin: MALAYSIAN KMPIRIS OF MADJAFAHIT 
AM) MALACCA 


Jui 1 17. 1052 

\\>. have lirrn rather nrelrrtful of Malaxsia and thr Eastern Inlands, 
and it is lonp since 1 wrote about thorn. I have looked back, and 1 lind 
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that my last account of them was in letter 46 ; since then we have had 
thirty-one letters, and have now reached number 78. It is difficult to keep 
all the countries in line. 

Do you remember something of what I wrote to you just two months 
ago today? Of Cambodia and Angkor and Sumatra and Sri Vijaya? 
How in Indo-China the old Indian colonies developed in the course of 
many hundred years into one big State the Empire of Cambodia? 
And then Nature intervened and, harshly and suddenly, put an end to 
the city and the empire. This took place about rjno a.c. 

Almost contemporaneous with —that is, existing at the same time 
as — the Cambodian State was another great State across the sea in the 
island of Sumatra. But Sri Vijaya started a little later in its career of 
empire, and outlasted Cambodia. Its end was also rather sudden, but it 
was man, and not Nature, that brought it about, for -?o<> years the 
Buddhist Empire of Sri Vijaya nourished and eontiolled almost all the 
islands of the East, and for a while even had a footing in India and Ce\lon 
and China. It was a merchant empire, and trade was its chief inm timi. 
But then arose another merchant State near In in the eastern part of the 
island of Java — a Hindu State which had refused to be subdued by 
Sri*Yijava. 

For 400 years, fronr the beginning of the ninth century, this Eastern 
Javan State was menaced by the growing power ot Sri Vijaya. But it 
succeeded in retaining its independence, and at the same time in building 
an amazing number of fine stone temples The greatest of these, known 
as the Borobodur temples, are still to be seen, and atira< t numerous 
visitors. Ha\ing escaped the dominion of Sri Yijava, East Java itself 
became aggressive, and in its turn became a mrn.n to its old rival 
Sri Vijaya. Both were merchant States, crossing tlu* seas lor trade, and 
so they weir often coming into conflict aith ear h other. 

I feel tempted to compare this rivalry of Java and Sumatra with the 
rivalries of modi rn Powers, say, of Germany and England. Java, irrling 
that the only way to check Sri Vijaya and increase its own trade was to 
add to its nasal strength, developed its sea power greatly. Great nasal 
expeditions were srnt out, but often thry*did not come to grips with the 
enemy for years So Java went on growing and became more and more 
aggressive. Towards the end of the thirteenth century a city was founded, 
named Madjapal.it, and this became* the capital of the growing Javan 
State. 

So presumptuous and arrogant did this Javan State* become' that it 
actually insulted some envoys of Kublai, the Great Khan, who had sent 
them for tribute. Not only was no tribute paid, but one 1 of the envoys had 
an insulting message' rattled on the forehead ! It was a very foolish and 
dangerous game to play with a Mongol Khan. A similar insult had 
resulted in the destruction of Central Asia by Chengiz, and later of 
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Baghdad by Hulagu. And yet the little island State of Java dared to offer 
it. But, fortunately for it, the Mongols had toned down a great deal and 
had no desire for conquest. Naval fighting was alfo not much to their 
liking; they felt stronger on solid land. Still Kublai sent an expedition to 
Java to punjsh the guilty ruler. The Chinese defeated the Javanese and 
killed the king. But they do not seem to have done mu( h damage. How 
the Mongols had changed under Chinese influence! 

Indeed, the Chinese expedition, seems ultimately to have resulted in 
making Java, or the Madjapahit Kmpire as we shall now call it, stronger. 
This was because the Chinese introduced fireaims into Java, and it was 
probably the use of these hrearms that brought victory’ to Madjapahit in 
subsequent wars. 

The Lmpii<* of Madjapahit went on expanding. I his was not by chance 
01 in a haphazard way. It was imperialist expansion organized by the 
State and carried on by an efficient aimy and navy. A woman, Queen 
Suhita, was the ruler duiing part of this period of expansion. I he govern- 
ment appears to have been highly crntiah/ed and efficient. It is stated 
by Western historians that the svstem of taxation, customs, tolls and 
internal revenues v\as excellent. Among the separate departments of 
government were: a Colonial Department, a Commerce Department, 
a Departme nt of Public We lfare* and Public Healthy a Department of the 
Interior, and a War Department. Ihrie w.ts a Supreme Comt consisting 
of two presiding officers and se-veii judges. I he* Brahman priests seem to 
have had a good deal of power, but the* King was supposed to control 
them. 

'These departments, and c\rn some* of the names for them, remind us 
to some e xtrnt of the* Auhi2\hu^tui. But the* Colonial Department was 
new. 1 he Ministc 1 m charge* oi the* Department for he Interior, which 
dealt with the* aflan^ of th<* home State, was called * 'intri. This show's 
that Indian traditions and culture* continued in these* islands 1200 years 
after the* lust m ttlemruts w< n* made by the* Pallava colonists from South 
India. 1 his could only be so if the contacts were* kept up. There is no 
doubt that sue h e out u ts we re* ke*pt up by means of trade. 

As Madjapahit was a trading*cmpire\ it ^ natural that the export and 
import trades th.it is to sa\, the trades relating to tho goods tint were 
sent out and thoM* that wne received trom other counu p*s were 
carefully oigaui/ed. These trach-s wne chiefly with Tndia, China and "its 
own colonies. So long as tlu re* was a state of war with Sri \ ijava it was 
not possible to have peaceful trade with *' or its colonics. 

The Javan State lasted for many hundreds of velars, but the great 
period of the P.mpiie of Madjapahit was from 1335 to nttn, just forty-five 
years. It was during this period, in 1 '^77* that Sri \ ijava was finally 
captured and clrMiovrd. With Annam. Siam and Cambodia ’there were 
alliances. 
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The capital city of Madjapahit was a line and prosperous city, with 
a mighty Shiva temple in die centre. There were many splendid buildings. 
Indeed , all the Indian colonics in Malaysia specialized in tine buildings. 
There were several other great cities and many ports in Java. 

This imperialist State did not long survive its old enemy, Sri \ ijaya. 
There was civil war and trouble with China, which resulted in a^ great 
Chinese fleet coming to Java. The colonies gradually dropped ofl. In 14^6 
there was a great famine, and two )cars Liter Madjapahit ceased to be 
an empire. It carried on, however, as an independent State for another 
fifty years, when the Muslim State of Malacca captured it. 

Thus ended the third of the empires which had grown out of the old 
Indian settlements in Malaysia. In our short letteis we have dealt with 
long periods. The first colonists came from India almost at the beginning 
of the Christian era, and we are now m the fifteenth century. So we have 
survived 1400 years of the history of these settlements. I'.ach of the three 
empire States we have especially considered --( 'amhndia, Si i \ ijava 
and Madjapahit -lasted for hundreds 01 years. It in well to lemembei 
these long periods, as they give some idea of the stabiht\ and elhtb n< \ 
of these States. Fine architecture was their special love, and ua.de then 
main business. T hey carried on the tradition of Indian t ultuie and mixed 
with it harmoniously ^nany elements from Chinese' < ulture. 

You will remember that there were many other Indian < ttleinents 
besides the three I have especially mentioned. Rut we cannot consider 
each one separately. Nor can I say much about two neighbouring 
countries Burma and Siam. In both these countries powerful Slates 
arose and there was a great deal of artistic activity. Buddhism spread 111 
both of them. Burma was invaded, by the Mongols oner, but Siam vs as 
never invacbd bv China. Both Burma and Siam, however, often paid 
tribute to ( lima. It was a kind of offering which a respectful vounger 
brother might make to an elder. In return lor this tnhute iu h gifts came 
from China to the younger brother. 

Before the Mongol invasion of Burma, the c apit d *•! the ( ountrv was 
the city of Pagan in North Burma. For over goo w ars this < itv was the 
capital, and it i*. wid that it was a very Iwautilul < itv, it> only iival being 
Angkor. In fun a building w as the Anand temple, one of the most beauti- 
ful examples of Buddhist architecture in the world. Ihnr were mans 
other magnilnent buildings. Indeed* even the ruins of Pagan atv now 
are beautiful. Pagan's days of gieatness were from the eh until to the 
thirteenth century. I here was >orne trouble and confusion m Burma for 
some time afterwards, and North and South Burma weir v parale. In the 
sixteenth century a en.tt ruler arose in the south, and lie united Burma 
again. His capital was P< $r U i n t he south. 

I hope this shr *1 1 and aidden reference to Burma and Siam will not 
confuse you. We have arrived at the end of a chapter in the history of 
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Malaysia and Indonesia, and I wanted to complete our survey So far, 
the principal influences, political and cultural, winch affected these parts 
had their origin in India and C hina \s I haw told >ou already, the 
continental count! us in the south-east of Asia, like Buima, Siam, Indo- 
( Julia, w<{r moie influenced b\ China, tlic islands and the Mala) 
]\ ninsulti wire inoi< infiuciued In India 

Now a n* w inline nc < c onu s on tin s( < n* 1 Ins is In ought In the Arabs 
Burma and Siam wu< not afhctid bv tins, but Malts irid llie islands 
succumb to it, and soon a Muslim < mpin glows up 

Arab tiadershid wsitid tins* isl unis and s* ttl* d time ioi 1000 ) cars 
or molt But tin s win inti nt on bu nnss md did not otln 1 wis* mt< rferc 
with the gow i nnu nts In tin loui t* < nth * * ntui \i tb missionaries came 
out from \rabi 1 md tins nut with su<<*ss espnidk in converting 
some of the lo< tl 1 ul* is 

Me anw hil* politic d i h mg< s w*ii til mi? pi u 1 M tdj ipahit was 
expanding md < lushing Sn \ ij i\ 1 W Ju n S11 \ ij i\ 1 fi il lug« numbers 
of KfuL'iis w*nt to tin south of tin M tla\ Pi ninsu* i md loundi d the 
< its of M il n * t the n I his 1 it\ is s 1 11 is tin St it*'' gi * w 1 apidls , and 
l)\ i 1 00 it «. dn ulv 1 luge * its 111* J i\ in* si p« > ] * *>t Madjapihit 

\m it n*)t hk* d In tin 11 snbj* * t pi oph s \s is umi il u nil imp* 1 lalists, jhc \ 

uii tw muous md 111 m\ jnopl* pie (erred going i> tin rn w State of 
M il.K < 1 to 1* m unmg und* 1 Muljipilnt Si on w is do .it the time 
r it I11 1 agio* siw So M due t lx 1 inn a pi ic < * I r< fim f*>i mans people 
| ht r* w*i< both Buddhists and Muslims I In ml* is \uic at first 
Buddhists but I i»* 1 tins doptidlslim 

1 h* \<»un St 1 tt «»t M dac c a w is nu mu * d b\ Ja\ 1 on tin one side and 
Siam * n tin otln 1 It tind to find frutuls md alln s among the other 
small Muslim Mitis m tin nl tints It <\<n ap did to China for 

protection \t tli it turn tin Mines, who h ul disj id the Mongols, 

mlid in (him It is nmukabh how ill the litdi Islamic States in 
Malassia tuivucl to ( Inn 1 loi piotcetmu it tlu s mi time I lus shows 
th it tin ic must line been some imnndiiti tin* it ii in pow c 1 fill c m mus 

( fun 1 h id dw n follow id 1 j 1 * tow ink tin \I das m m c ounti u s 
of fru mils but dn mtu <1 nr. I itiwn Mu w n not k< 1 n on e onq ust She 1 * It 
tliat it had htlh to v un fiom tin m but du w n pi < p u < cl to ti ac h tlu m 
her cimIi/ itn n I he M11 g I mix tm ippu< ml\ dw ldi d to \ *\ this old 
jhiIu \ and to t ik* gn.tui mhiis^mtlnM nni if»s Hi doc s not sec m 
to have appro\ < d of tlu agvwssion o* j i\ 1 and of Siam So, to check 
these and to m ikt the powu of ( Inna 1 it In ntlui* In Mill out a \aM 
licit unde 1 \dmiial ( lu in, llo Some *1 tlu ships m tins licit wu« joo 
fee t m lc ngtli 

Cheng Ho muh nnm tups md \1s1tcd almost all the islands 
Philippines Ja\ 1, Sumitii. Main Peninsula, etc He c\\n nmo to 
Ce\lon and conquered it and earned oil the king to China In lus last 
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expedition he went as far as the Persian Gulf. Cheng Ho*s voyages in the 
early years of the fifteenth century had great influence over all the 
countries he visited. Wishing to check Hindu Madjapahit and Buddhist 
Siam, he deliberately encouraged Islam, and the State of Malacca became 
firmly established under the protection of his great fleet. Cheng Ho s 
motives were, of course, purely political, and had nothing to do with 
religion. He himself was a Buddhist. 

So the State of Malacca became the head of the opposition to Madja- 
pahit. Its strength grew and gradually it seized the colonies ol Java. In 
1478 the city of Madjapahit itself was captured. Islam then became the 
religion of the Court and of the cities. But in the countryside, as in India, 
the old faith and myths and customs continued. 

The Malaccan Empire might have become as great and as long-lived 
as Sri Yijaya and Madjapahit, but it did not have the chance. The 
Portuguese intervened, and within a few yeats in 1 “> 1 1 Malacca 
fell to them. So the fourth of these empires gave place to a tilth, which 
itselfwas not to have a long life. And for the first time in Imtmv Europe 
became aggressive and dominant in these eastern waters. 
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EUROPE BEGINS TO GRAB IN EASTERN ASIA 

July m, 

Wf. ended our last letter with the appearam e «>f the Portuguese in 
Malaysia. You will remember my. telling \ou a shoit while ago ol the 
discovery ot the sea routes, and how the Portuguese and the Spanish had 
a kind of race to reach the East first. Portugal went east ; Spain went west. 
Portugal managed to come round Africa to India; Spain stumbled by 
mistake on America, and later came round South America to Malaysia. 
We can now join up some of our threads, and carry on our storv of 
Malaysia. 

Spices pepper, etc.), as you perhaps know', are produced in hot 
climates, in countries near the equator. Europe does not produce them 
at all. South India and Ceylon produce some. But most ol these spiers 
came from the Malaysian islands, called the Moluccas. These islands are, 
in fact, called the Spit r Islands. From the earliest times there was a gieal 
demand in Europe for these spices, and they were regularly sent. By the 
time they reached Europe they were very valuable. In Roman times 
pepper was worth its weight in gold. Although spires w'rrr so valuable 
and were in such demand in the West, Europe took no steps to get them 
itself. For a long time the spice trade was in the hands of Indians; later 
the Arabs controlled it. It was the lure of the spices that drew the 
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Portuguese and Spaniards on and on from different sides of the world, till 
they met in Malaysia. The Portuguese had a lead in this quest, as the 
Spanish got busy, and very profitably busy, in America on the way to 
the East. 

Soon after Vasco da (Jama reached India via the (Jape of Good Hope, 
many Portuguese ships c ame the same way, and they went farther east. 
Just then the new Empire of Malacca controlled the spire and other trade. 
St) immediately the Portuguese came into conflict with it and with the 
Arab traders generally. Their Viceroy, Albuquerque, seized Malacca in 
1 51 1 and put an end to Muslim trade. The Portuguese now controlled 
the trade to Europe, and their capital in Europe, Lisbon, became the 
great commercial centre for distributing spices and many other Eastern 
goods in Europe*. 

It is worth noting that although Albuquerque was a harsh and cruel 
enemy to the Arabs, he tried to be friendly with the other commercial 
people in the East. In particular, he treated all the Chinese he came 
across with especial courtesy, with the result that favourable reports of 
the Portuguese were carried to China. Probably hostility to the Arabs 
was due to 1 J «« Arab pp dominance in Eastern trade. 

Meanwhile the searc h lor the Spice Islands continued and Magellan, 
who Liter crossed the Pac ific and went round th<; world, was a member 
of the expedition which found the Moluccas. For over sixty years the 
Portuguese had no rival in the spice trade to Europe. Then in 1 565 
Spain occupied the Philippine Islands, and thus a second European 
Power appeared in Eastern waters. But Spain made little difference to 
Portuguese trade*, as the Spanish w r cre not primarily a commercial people. 

I hev sent soldiers and missionaries to the East. Meanwhile Portugal 
had a monopoly of the spice trade, so much so that r\ • n Persia and Egypt 
had to get their spices through the Portuguese. Ti / would not even 
allow anvonr else to trade directly with the Spice Islands. So Portugal 
grew rich, but it made no attempt to develop coLnics. As von know*, it 
is a small country, and it did not have enough men to send out. It is 
surprising enough what this little country was able to do for a 100 vears 

the whole of the sixteenth cf nlurv in the East. 

Meanwhile the Spanish stuck to the Philippines and tried to make as 
much rnones from them as possible. Thev did little except extort tribute. 
With the Portuguese they had come to terms to j >»id conflict in Eastern 
waters. The Spanish Government would not allow the Philippines to 
trade with Spanish America, as they w. ' afraid that the gold and silver 
of Mexico and Peru might flow out to the East. Only one ship a year came 
and went. This was called the “Manilla Galleon”, and you can imagine 
how eagerly this annual visit must have been awaited by the Spanish in 
the Philippines. For 240 years this “Manilla Galleon” crossed the Pacific 
between the Islands and America. 
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In Europe these successes of Spain and Portugal were making othei 
nations turn green with envy. As we shall see later, Spain dominated 
over Europe at that time. England was hardly a first-rate Power. In the 
Netherlands that is, Holland and part ot Belgium theie had been 
a re\olt against Spanish rule. 1 he English people, sympathizing with 
the Dutch and envious of Spain, helped the Dutch privately. Some ot 
their seamen went about committing what amounted to piracy on the 
high seas b\ caponing the Spanish tieasure-slnps horn Aineiica. I he 
leader tit this rather nshv but profitable game was Sir 1 ram is Drake, 
and he called it singeing the King of Spam's beard 

In 1377 Drake wi nt out with li\e ships to plumb i the Spanish colorm n 
H e was successful in the * aid, but he lost loin of his ships ( )nl\ mu nt 
the ships the (*olden Hind reached tin Pacilic, and Diakr cairn 
back to England in this via the C ape of (tooci Hope. 11 ms lm went light 
round the world, and the (tolden H\hd was th< mumkI ship to do so, ilu 
lust being Magellan's Vittntui. It took thire u.us to go iouml. 

1 he singeing of tilt* Spanish King's beard could nor go nn for lmu 
without leading to trouble, and soc)ii w.u (aim between England and 
Spain 1 he Dutch were alrc ads lighting Spam I\>: tugal w as also imok ed 
m lliis wai, as for some \ ears past the same king had lx t u i uhng ovei Spain 
and Portugal With a 4tre.1t deal of good lm k and cb t< 1 nmi.it ion. England 
to tin surprise* of Europe, came well orn of this war. I In* "Invincible 
Aimada m ill b\ Spam in euncpiei Biitain was. \<>u will mnembi r 
wrecked Bui wt air fm the pt r m nt 1 nm < r m d w ulr th«* East 

Both tin 1 nghsh and the Dutch invaded tin I ar East, and ;* f l«n k* d 
the Spanish and Poitugu*'* 1 In* Spamsh wtn all comcntiatid m tie 
Philippines, .oid tin \ coulci 1 auk* deb mi it. But thr Portuguese w»h 
hard hit 11 u» Eastern Empire spr* ad fm boon nub s liom the* Red Sr • 
to the Molm 1 w the Spu e Islands 1 h< \ i» « stabhshc cl m ai Aden, m 
the P« r sun ( ml!, in C r \ Ion, in main phut > t .11 tin Indian t oast, and • 
course all o\ ri die Eastern ishtnds and m M da\ Diadualk tlnw I»*a 
then Eastern Emp.re , town alt* 1 town, si ttb m* nt 1 1 < 1 s< 1 1 i< me nt. w« nt 
to the I)ut< h or th< English la. en M.il.u < a ft Si in } 1 Ml that remain* d 
were a b \ sm id < * posts m India and <*bewluo. (»na in western India 

was tie c hu f o| tlu s* , and the Pe»r tugm a ai# Mill there*, and it forms p tH 
of the* Portugiust R< public which was istahiidird mud* u ais ago I In 
gre at Ah bar t » 1* tl t« r ahe ( joa front vh< Pi *i lugm sr , but e \ en hr did not 
sue < red. 

So Portugal pa > • ut ol Eastern lustoiv. 1 he* little eountrv had take n 
an mormons mouthful It could not swallow it, and it exhausted itse*ll 
in the* attempt. Spain auks on to the* Philippines, but pla\s little part 
in Eastern affair' l h« masters of tin* \aluabh* Eastern trade now* passes 
to Holland and Erudand Both the se’ e enmtm s had . dreads laid thcmsrk rs 
out for this b\ the formation of tiadmg <oni|Mnio, In England Queen 
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Elizabeth gave a charter in 1600 to the Last India Company. I\\o years 
later the Dutch East India Company was formed Both these companies 
weie meant I01 trad** only I hey were private companies, but they were 
often helped by the State Huy wen mostly interested in the Malaysian 
spice tiacb India was at the turn a powerful country under the Moghal 
I mperois and could not be sale ly angered 

1 Ik Dutch tnd the 1 n dish oft< n h 11 out imon ' 1 the msc 1\ * s, and the 
English ultimately withdrew from tin Eastern islands .md pud more 
attention to India J he meat Moghal I mpire wa* then weakening, and 
this alioidtd an oppoitunity to foreign acKentunrs We shall s< e later 
how such adventurer* came lre>m I upland and I ranc e and tii«el by 
intrigue and fijhlinr to g< t p 11 1 s of the dissolving empire 


BO 

\\ \CI OI P! \( I \M) PROSPER in IN (Hl\\ 

7 ' 

So you hi e been ill im de u ind f < ji aught I know may still Ur 
I ud up It tikes tune i« 1 ru ws to 1 e ie h the inside* of l fT an] I e an do \ r r\ 
little to help \< u tnd \ou will have to |c >f »k alter yourself But I shall 
think < I \ ou .1 cue u eh i] Sn mge h >w w< ue ill spread out \ou 
let iiu i v m Boon i , Mumnne unwell in Ml ih ibad «uid the rest of us 

in V .M 1( >Us pi IM Ills 1 

lor some days I have found it a little dillie ult to write these h tte rs to 
you It was not e ,is\ te» k< i p up the pi f te in e of haying a talk with you 
1 thnucdit e if Mm lyirp ill m Boon i, uul I woiid'o 1 when I would se » 
you .igam how in im more months oi veais woule mss be hue w < niel 
and how vouwoihlhive grow n dining the interval 

But i< »e » much of niusing is not good (special's in gae>l mci I must 
pull imselt up, md foij't today tor a whih and think of ycsteid.o 
\N r wile m MT iv si i were we not 1 \rul we saw a strange* h inputting 
Europe w is becoming aggressive m \sia , the Portuguese came, and then 
the Spam ii mdlatei une the I nglish and tlu Du # ^h But the activities 
of these 1 mope ms w e re ioi a long time large 1\ confined M Milaysii 
and the isl mds lotle we si the io*was a strong I i i under the Moghals 
to th» north w is ( Inni iKo well able to look .if tc i heis(l| So India and 
Chin I had little inte lie Hiue liom the T nope .uis 

It is but a ste p hom M davsia to ( lima Eet us go there now I he 
Yuan dvnastv founded b\ Kublai Khan, the Mongol, is gone \ populai 
rebellion drove the list of the Mongol foues bev oriel the Cheat Wall in 
I hr leader of rebellion was Hung \\ u, who began hie as the son 
of a poor labourer and had little school education But he was a good 
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pupil in the larger school of life, and he became a successful leader, and 
later a wise ruler. He did not get puffed up with conceit and pride because 
he had become an emperor, but throughout his life he remembered that 
he was a son of the people. He reigned for thirty years, and his reign is 
remembered still for his continuous efforts to better the ordinary people 
from whom he had come. To the end he retained his early simplicity of 
tastes. 

Hung Wu was the first Emperor of the new Ming dynasty. His son, 
Yung Lo, was also a great ruler. He was Emperor from 1402 to 1424. 
But I must not inflict these Chinese names upon you. There were several 
good rulers and then, as usually happens, there was deterioration. But 
let us forget the emperors and consider this period in China's history. 
It is a bright period, and there is a singular charm about it. The word 
'‘Ming” itself means bright. The Ming dv nasty lasted for 276 years - 
from 1368 to 1644. It is the most typically Chinese of all d> nasties, and 
during their rule the genius of the Chinese people had full scope. It is 
a period of peace, both domestic and lureign. There is no aggressive 
foreign policy; no imperialist adventure. There is friendship with the 
neighbouring countries. Only in the north there is some danger from the 
nomadic Tartar tribes. For the rest of the eastern world China is very 
much the elder brother, the clever, favoured and cultured one, very 
conscious of his superiority, but wishing w ell to the younger brothers and 
willing to teach them and share with them his own ( tilt urc anti civiliza- 
tion. And they in their turn all looked up to him. For some time Japan 
even acknowledged the suzerainty of China, and the Shogun, who»ruled 
Japan, called himself the vassal of the Ming Emperor, l’rom Korea and 
from the Indonesian islands - Java, Sumatra, etc. and Indo-Cluna 
came tribute. 

It was in Yung Lo’s reign that the great naval expedition under Admiral 
Cheng Ho went out to Malaysia. For nearly thirty years Cheng Ho 
wandered all over the eastern seas right up to the Persian Gulf. This 
looks like an imperialist attempt to overawe the island States. Apparently, 
however, there was no intention of conquest or other gain. The growing 
power of Siam and Madjapahit probably* induced Yung Lo to send out 
this expedition. But, whatever the reason may have been, the expedition 
had very great results. It checked Madjapahit and Siam, and encouraged 
the new Muslim State of Malacca; and it spread Chinese culture all over 
Indonesia and the East. 

Because there was peace and iriendship between China and her neigh- 
bours, more attention could be given to domestic affairs. There was good 
government, and the burden on the peasantry was lessened by a lowering 
of the taxes. The roads and waterways and canals and reservoirs were 
improved. Public granaries were established to make provision for bad 
harvests and hard times. The government issued paper money, and thus 
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increased credit and facilitated trade and the exchange of commodities. 
This paper money was widely used, and 70 per cent of the taxes could 
be paid in it. 

Even more notable w'as the cultural history of this period. The Chinese 
have for ages been a cultured and artistic people. The good government 
of thp Ming period and the encouragement given to art brought out the 
genius of the people. Splendid buildings arose, and great paintings, and 
the Ming porcelains are famous for their graceful shapes and beautiful 
workmanship. The paintings rivalled those great ones which Italy was 
then producing under the urge of the Renaissance. 

China at the end of the fifteenth century was far ahead of Europe in 
wealth, industry, and culture. During the whole of the Ming period, no 
country in Europe or elsewhere (ould compare with China in the happi- 
ness and artistic activity of its people. And remember that this covered 
the great Renaissance period in Europe. 

One of the reasons why the Ming period is very well known artistically 
is because it has left for us numerous examples of its fine work. There are 
big monuments, and fine carving in wood and ivory and jade, and bronze 
vases and jh^telains. Towards the end of the Ming period the designs 
have a tendency to become too elaborate, and this rather spoils the casing 
or painting. 

It was during this period that the Portuguese ship* first came to China. 
They reached Canton in 1516. Albuquerque had taken good care to 
treat all the Chinese he came across well, and favourable reports had 
reached China. So they were well received. But soon afterwards the 
Portuguese started misbehaving in many ways and erected forts at several 
places. The Chinese Government was surprised at this barbarity. It 
took no hasty action, but ultimately it drove the ' -ole lot of them out. 
The P01 tugueve then realized that their usual met* ds did not pay in 
China. They became more peaceful and humble, and in 1557 they 
obtained permission to settle down near Canton. Macao was then founded 
by them. 

With the Portuguese came Christian missionaries. One of the most 
famous of these was St. Fraifcis Xavier. He spent a good deal of his 
time in India, and \ou will find many missionary colleges named after 
him. He also went to Japan. He died in a Chinese port before he was 
allowed to land. Chiislian missionaries weic 1 .a encouraged by the 
Chinese. Two Jesuit priests, however, disguised themselves as Buddhist 
students and studied Chinese for s< »\tl years. They became great 
Confucian scholars and also won reputations as scientists. One of these 
was named Matteo Ri<ii. He was a very able and brilliant scholar, and 
was also t.ntful enough to get round the Emperor. He threw off his dis- 
guise later, and through hi* influence Christianity attained a much better 
position in China. 
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The Dutch came to Macao early in the seventeenth century. They 
asked for permission to trade. But there was little love between them and 
the Portuguese and the latter tried their best to prejudice the Chinese 
against them. They told the Chinese that the Dutch were a nation of 
ferocious pirates. So the Chinese refused to give pet mission. .View years 
later the Dutch sent a big fleet fiom then city of Batavia in Juv,i to 
Macao. Very foolishly thev tried to take Macao bv forte, but the Chinese 
and Portuguese were much too strong for them. 

The English followed the Dutch, but they also had little success. It 
was after the Ming period was ovei that thev got a shaie in the China 
trade. 

lhe Ming peiiod, like all things, good and bad, < aine to an t ml about 
the middle of the seventeenth lenturv. I'he little lazlar < loud in the 
north grew and grew till it cast its shadow on China itself. You will 
lemember the old Kin or Colden Tartars. 1 he\ had diiven awav the 
Sungs to the south of China, and thev in their turn were driven out bv 
the Mongols. A new tribe, cousin to these Kins, now bee .ime prominent 
north of China, where Maudlin 1a is now 1 In \ iall»d ihemselvts Man- 
( hus. It was these Mane hus who finallv replaced the Mines. 

Bin the Manehus would have had great diflu ultv 111 conquering China 
if China had not been* split up in rival factions, loieign invasions in 
almost everv countrv China, India, etc. h.ive alvavs sin < «*« decl 
because of the weakness of that countrv and tin* internal < c »nf lie ts »>f its 
people. So in China there were disturbances all o\ci the tmmtiv. Pei haps 
the later Ming emperors were corrupt and incompetent, or e< ononne 
conditions wire such as to bring about a social (evolution. I lie struggle 
against the Manehus was also costlv, and b«aam< a go at sti an. Brigand 
leaders oronp<d up everywhere. and the bigm s* * »t tlusr wu** ,»< tuallv 
emperoi for a >h«>rt time. The general of the Mings vs ho was leading the 
armies against the Manehus was Wu San-Kw<i. He was h ltd put to it 
to know what to do between the brigand emperoi and the Manehus. 
Very foolishlv, or perhaps traitorouslv, lie ask* d the Mam hus to help 
him against du brigand. 1 he Manehus glaellv did so and nl <ourse 
remained m Peking* Wu San-Kwri then. *< onv nu ed ol the h< lplessnrss 
of the Ming < auM*. deserted it and joined tie* foitien invaders, the 
Manehus. 

It is not surprising that this man, Wu-San-Kwe 1, is loathed m C hina to 
this day and regai fie d as fine of thr great traitors o! t h# ir history . Entrusted 
with the defence of the country, he went over to the enemy and actually 
helped him to bring about the submission of the southern provinces. 
His reward came by his appointment by the Mam hus as the viceroy of 
these very provinces he had won for them. 

By 1650 the city of Canton was captured by the Manehus and thr 
conquest of China was complete. They won perhaps because they were 
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better fighters than the Chinese. Perhaps too lorn; a period of peace and 
piosperily had weakened the (Chinese in ,1 military sense. But the lapidity 
of the Manchu conquest was due to otln 1 leaso’ns aho, notably the 
threat care they took to com lli.ite the* Chun s<*. In Iniim i tnru-s the Tartar 
insasions w*crr often accompanied In ciiull' and massacie. On this 
oc e asijrm every c ffoi t ssas made to s\ in os e r tin* ( him * oilic ials and these 
\<*r\ prisons wcie appointed a pain to f >f 1 1< < ^ I In Chinese officials 
occupied the highest posts. I In old Mint' irnthod. of gosrrnment w<re 
dso not c handed. 1 he s\ stern appeared to lx the sarn« but the guiding 
hands at the lop weir alt< n d. 

But twej impoitant lac ts denoted that the ( him a \\« n uud< 1 louugn 
iul< Mane im troops wnc station* ei it impor t mt t < mi* ^ , and tin Mam hu 
1 ustoin of wearing the queue c »i pi/tail v impnxd on the ( him w* as 
1 sign of submission Most of u> has* alw.i s .n o< 1 it< d tin ( lnm se with 
; 1 km pigtails. But it u.is not a ( hiii> m < uM*un at ..II It was 1 sign ot 
Li *is, like tin* mam signs wlmh orm Indians alopt lodas without 
t« < i ug t he* shaiiu and tin ch gi adatioii of it 1 h* ( luiu •*! 1 is* now gisen 
up tin piftrt.nl. 

So 1 iid d tins biurht Mima p<i»od m ( hum ( )m wondrn wh\ it fell 
siiapidl\ aftei mails thu* * e non i* s of g» »o<i :<i\ui,in« 11’ If tin postrn- 
m< u» \c ,i' as pood .is m is suppo ed to lx whs \^ei* Vr u 1* soils and 
ntiin.d tumbles' \\ f 1 \ < oaUi not the foil un ins ad* 1 s In in Mam him. 1 
fx stopped' Piobabk 1 1 u goseinrrunt became *»ppi*sM\c tov aids the 
i ml \nd it mas b* tiiar too much parental gos»inm<ut wrakem-d tlie 
jx oplc . Spoon- 1 * c (linq is not m»od foi cliddun 01 nations 

( )ne wonders also wh' ( Inna dining th* m- dt\s, lnghls cultured as 
du was, did not ads am e m other duct turns s< u n< < . discos «i“s, ru 
1 In pc ople s ot lauopc wcietai lx hind h<i . s c 1 sou usee them, during 
die class ot tin Renaissance*. Kill of rnrigs and ads« uie and the spuit 
» I mquits Nou can inmn.m tin two in a cultured pci son of middle 
ipe . ratln 1 lom 1 »»| a cjmc t ht< . m*t k* e n on m w ad e nturc and a disturb* 
no n| his mu nm hus\ with his e lassie s amt hu ait. and a seuim; bos. 
j nli 1 um oi,th lm lull ot imigs mil lmiuiis and seeking adse mure' 
i - « i\wln n 1 In ie is a gt* it 1 ft cuts m ( Inna, but it is the t aim krauts 
» it t!u s .liter m *n 01 r\ * 11 


It! 

| \P\\ sin fs II. RSI \A IT 


fur, j \ m ,2 

| kom ( linn we might as well go on to Japan, making ,* seis hint 
sfas m Korean! tin was I he Mongols had eT c oui sr dominated Koira. 
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They had tried to attack Japan also, but without success. Kublai Khari 
sent several expeditions to Japan, but they were repelled. The Mongols 
never seem to have felt at ease on the sea. They were essentially continental 
people. Japan, being an island, escaped them. 

Soon after the Mongols were driven out of China, there was a revolu- 
tion in Korea, and the rulers who had submitted to the Mongols were 
driven out. The leader of this revolt was a patriot Korean, Yi Tai-jo. 
He became the new ruler and the founder of a dynasty which lasted 
over 500 years — from 1392 till quite recent times when Japan annexed 
Korea. Seoul was then made the capital, and it has remained so ever 
since. We cannot go into these 500 years ol Korean history. Korea, or 
Chosen, as it was again calf d, carried on, an almost independent country, 
but under the shadow of China and often paying tribute to it. With Japan 
there were several wars, and on some occasions Korea was successful. 
But now f there is no comparison between the two. Japan is a great and 
powerful empire, with all the vices of imperialist Powers; poor Korea is 
a bit of this empire, ruled and exploited by the Japanese, and struggling 
rather helplessly, but bravely, for her freedom. But this is recent histoiv, 
and we are still in the distant past. 

In Japan, you will remember that the Shogun had become the iral 
ruler towards the end of the twelfth century. The Kmperor was almost 
a figurehead. The first Shogunatc, known as the Kamakura ShogunaU , 
lasted for nearly 150 years and gave the country efficient government 
and peace. The usual decline of the ruling dynasty followed, and in- 
efficiency and luxury and civil war. There were conflicts between the 
Emperor who wanted to assert himself and the Shogun. I’he Emperni 
failed, and so did the old Shogunate-, and a new line of Shoguns rose to 
power in 13 $11. This was the Ashikaga Shogunate, which lasted for 233 
years. But this was a period of conflict and war. It was almost contem- 
poraneous with the Mings in China. One of these Shoguns was vers 
anxious to win the goodwill of the Mings, and he went so far as to a< know - 
ledge himself the \assal of the Ming Emperoi. Japanese historians art- 
very annoyt d at this slight to Japan and bitterly denounce this man. 

Relations with ( hina were naturally vefv fnendly. and a new interest 
arose in Chinese < ulture which was then flowering under the Mings. 
Everything C him m* was studied and admired painting, jiortrv, 
architecture, philo-* »ph\, and even the sciew t ol war. 1 wo famous 
buildings, the Kinkakuji ''the Golden Pavilion and the Giukakuji the 
Silver Pavilion . were built at this time. 

Side by side with tin-* artistic development and luxury, there was much 
suffering of the peasantry taxation of the peasants was exceedingly 
heavy, and the burden of the civil wars fell largely on them. Conditions 
became worse and worw till the Central Government hardly functioned 
outside the capital. 
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The Portuguese arrived in 1542 during these wars. It is interesting 
to note that firearms were first brought to Japan by them. This seems very 
strange, as China had long known them, and indeed Europe had got to 
know of them from China, through the Mongols. 

Three m«n ultimately rescued Japan from the hundred-years-old civil 
war. [They were Norbunaga, a Daimvo or noble, Hideyoshi, a peasant, 
and Tokugawa Iyeyasu, one of the great nobles. By the end of the sixteenth 
century the whole of Japan was again united. Hideyoshi, the peasant, 
was one of the ablest statesmen of Japan. But it is said that he was very 
ugly — short and stumpy with a face like that of an ape. 

Having united Japan, these people did not know what to do with their 
large army. So for want of any other occupation they invaded Korea. 
But they repented soon enough. The Koreans deleated the Japanese navy 
and controlled the Sea of Japan be tween the two countries. They did 
this largely with the help of a new kind of ship w ith a roof like the back 
of a tortoise and with iron plates. These ships were called “Tortoise Boats". 
They could be rowed backwards or forwards at will, and the Japanese 
warships were destroyed by these boats. 

Tokugawa lyrvasu, the third of the men named above, managed to 
profit greatly by the civil wars. So much so that he became vastly rich 
and owned nearly one-seventh of Japan. It was hf who built the city of 
Yrdo in the middle of his possessions. This later became Tokyo. Ivrvasu 
became Shogun in 1603, and thus began the third and last Shogunate. 
the T okugawa Shogunate, which lasted for over 2^0 years. 

Meanwhile the* Portuguese* had been carrying on trade in a small wav. 
T hey had no European rivals for quite fifty years, the Spanish coming in 
15,92, and the Dutch and English e\en later. Christianity seems to have 
been introduced by St. Francis Xav ier in 1 549. Je ...; r s were allowed to 
preach, and were* even encouraged. This was for poll „ al reasons, as the 
Buddhist monastmes weie supposed to be- hotbeds of intrigue. For this 
teason these monks weir suppiessrd and favour was shown to the Christian 
missionaries. But soon enough the Japanese* came to feel that these mis- 
sionaries wrrr dange rous, and immediate ly thrv changed their p Ticv 
and tried to drive them out. As early as 1 7 an Anti-Chi istian decree 

was issued ordering all missionaries to leave Japan within twenty clays 
on pain of death. This was not aimed at merchants. It was stated that 
merchants could remain and trade, but if thrv i>> »ught a missionary on 
their ships, both the' ship and the* goods in it would be confiscated. 1 his 
decree was passed for purely political u -ms. Hideyoshi scented dangei 
He felt that the missionaries and their converts might become politicallv 
dangerous. And he was not much mistaken. 

Soon after this an incident occurred which convinced Hideyoshi that 
his fears were justified, and enraged him. The Manilla Galleon, which, 
you may remember, used to go once a vrar between the Philippines and 
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Spanish America, was driven by a typhoon on to the Japanese coast. 
I he Spanish captain tried to frighten the local Japanese by showing 
them a map of the world, and especially pointing out the \ast possessions 
o( the Spanish King. I he captain was asked how Spain had managed to 
get this huge empire. Nothing so simple, Ik* icplied. The missionancs 
went first, and when theie were many (onverts, soldiers wne sent to 
combine with the conceits and overthrow the government. When a 
report ol this i cached Hides oshi he was not ovei-plrasrd and became still 
more bittei against the missionaries. He allowed the Manilla (ialleon to 
go, but he had some ol the missionaries and then tomtits pul to 
death. 

When 1\ r\asu bee a me Shogun he was more fnrndlv to loreigneis. 
He was espec tails interested in developing lomgu trade, pal tic uLn I\ 
with his own poll, \ odo. But alter Ivevasu's death the per se < ution ol 
Christians began again. Missionaries were* toniblv du\en out and 
Japanese converts were* made to give up C.hiistiamtv . Lven the e om- 
merc lal policv changed, so airaid were thejapam se ol the pnhth al designs 
ot the t< ireigneis. \t am e ost tin v wanted to keep the i<m ign< i .nit 

One <an understand this irai lion ol die Japanese. What mpiisisone 
o dkit tlu*v should have been penetrating enough to spot tin wnli ol 
imperialism in the* sheep’s clothing of religion. tv<*n though tin v had 
had little intercourse with Luropt ans. In Lit* i wars and m otln i e min- 
utes. we know we*ll how religion has been exploited l>\ tie Lump, an 
Pow< is tor their own aggrandizement. 

And now I egan a unique thing in histoiv 1 lu> was tin < losnikvmp ol 
Japan. De !ib« r atrlv , the [>olie v ol isolation arid exclusion w as adopted, 
and, once idoptrd, it was pursued witli amazing thoioughness lie 
Fnglish, riot hurling thenwelv»\ welcome, gave up gmn ' )apan in 
1 6 * 2 ^. Ne \t \ » it tin Spaniards, w ho were leair d mo a *>l all. w< i . d< potted 
It was laid dov n that onlv non-( hristians mull go abroad lor trade, 
and even f h, * • • llcl not go to the Philippines. 1 mails, a do/m sears 
Liter, in J mm was sealed up. I he Portuguese were* expelled: all 

Japanese, ( niiunus or non-( hristians, w»*re iorbulden to go abroad lor 
any reason -Jutx « ur, and no Japarn se 1i\ ing abroad could return to 
Japan, on pain ol d. ith 1 ()nl\ some Dutch people remained, but th<*\ 
were absoluteh h,r hidden to have the ports md to go mto the mtepoi 
of the fountr In ,h«i r\en these I)uUh people* weir re moved to a little 
island in NagasiD humour and were k« pt almost like prisnnets th<i*. 
Thus, just nire t\ -rj,n» ’mi, alter the first Portuguese < arm . Japan cut 
r»ff all fore ign inn m nur » and shut he is. It up 

A Portugiu st ship ( one in r b \n w ith an < mbassv asking h>r the restm a 
tion of trade. But tlur- as nothing doing. I he Japan* *e killed the 
envoys and niost nj the . p v , and h ft some of the (tew aUv** to go back 
and report. 
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For over 200 sears Japan was almost completely ( ut ofl from the 
world, even from its neighbours, China and Kona. I hr few Dutchmen 
on the island, and an occasional Chinaman, undu smet supervision, 
were the only links with the outer wot Id J 1 1 is < utting off is .1 most extra- 
ordinary tiling. At no pc nod in nc circled Instois. and in no nmntn, is 
there anoihc 1 e sample* of this L\rn nnst( nuns 1 ib< 1 or eential Africa 
e ornmunic ate d e»ften enough with thru mighbouis It is a d ain't rous 
tillin' to isolate one se l! , dangt iuus both foi an indi\ idual and ioi a nation. 
Bui Jap.m sur\i\ed it, and had internal peace, and mound lrom tin 
lone wars. And win n at last, in i 8 y<p she opt n» d he r door and windows 
attain, she peflonned anothe 1 * \U aoidmai \ thine Sir v < nt ahead with 
.1 rush, made up lm lost tune, e aught up to the Lmoptan nations, and 
beat them at the 11 own name 

Hens dull is the bald outline <»t hislois, and how thm and hie lr%s air 
the figures that pass through it' N et sunv mno when one* jrads 1 lw>ok 
written in tin ohh 11 time*, hh ^Miis to pour into th« eh ad past, md the 
stage* stems to tome c|uil<' near to us and In mg and losing and hating 
human beings inose on it I base been reading about a churning lads 
of old J a l .an, dr* lads Muiasaki. who h\ed mans hundreds of sears 
lge> long be leaf the < I \ 1 1 W.ijs o| W hi* li l IiaSe w ntte 11 m this ietv r 
She lias wiittin a long a< < o.m* nf h» i lde it th< # Lmpe rot s Court in 
Japan, and as 1 pad extracts from this, with its de h ditlul touches, and 
intimacies, i ne 1 o. utils futilities tht lads Muia tki became \ < rv nal 
'n me, and a \i\mI pictmr w<« e of tht hmued but utntie world nl thr 
( ourt <»t old Japan 
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1 ii \s i ne a w i n ir n the s« h lit in to \ on i< >i mn\ d iss , it must be* near Is 
two weeks shim | u'ii|i ( )ue his nvuids in pnson .is indeed (''ne has 
m the world outside too ndMatels I have it It little inelnad to s\rite 
these* letter, winch ne» < .< stn but ms s< ii 1 he s a- ]>inned i »getlu : 
and put awa to twaii the tune, months ui \cais lienee, when perhaps 
sou mas st < them Me nths m seats lit nt < wl, e meet ag tin. and 
hase a good 1 oo k tl • at li oth* i . uni I am upnsed to find how sou base* 
glow u and < ha nr > d \\ t shall h t \ < phi. ,o talk id and to ^ lo the n. and 
sou will pas little atte ntieen to the se letters I h< : ( will be quite a mount un 
< d them bs that time, and he»w mans lumoMcb of horn's of ms pi won lde 
will be locked up in them 1 

But 5tdl 1 shall cans on w ith these 1< tte i s md add to the* pile < >! those al- 
tradv writte n Pe i h ips. the \ mas mte i e st sou anelt « i lauds the s inter e st me 
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We have been in Asia for some little time now, and we have followed 
her story in India, in Malaysia, and in China and Japan. We left Europe, 
rather suddenly, just when it was waking up and beginning to get 
interesting. There was a “ renaissance ", a re-birth. Or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say that there was a new birth, because -the Europe 
which we find developing in the sixteenth century was no copy Qf any 
older period. It was a new thing, or at least an old thing with an entirely 
new covering on it. 

Everywhere in Europe there is turmoil and restlessness, and a bursting 
out of an enclosed place. For many hundreds of years a social and 
economic structure modelled on feudal lines had covered Europe and held 
it in its grip. For a while this shell prevented growth. But the shell was 
cracking now in many places. Columbus and Vasco da (lama and the 
early discoverers of the sea-routes broke through the shell, and the 
sudden and astounding wxalth of Spain and Portugal from the Amerii as 
and the East dazzled Europe and hastened the change. Europe began to 
look beyond its narrow waters and to think in terms of the world. Great 
possibilities of world trade and dominion opened out. The bourgeoisie 
grew r more pow erful, and feudalism became more and more of a hindrance 
in western Europe. 

Feudalism was alrcqfly out of date. The rsseiit e of this system had been 
the shameless exploitation of the peasantry . There had been forced 
labour, unpaid work, all manner of special dues and payments to the lord, 
and this lord himself w as the judge. The suffering of the peasantry had 
been so great that, as we have seen, peasant riots and wars had broken 
out frequently. These peasant wars spread and became more and moir 
frequent, and the economic revolution which took place in many parts 
of Europe, replacing the feudal system with the middle class or bourgeois 
State, followed, and was largely brought about bv these agrarian revolts 
and jacqueries. 

But do not think that these changes wik bi ought about qui< klv. 
They took long, and for scores of years civil war raged in Europe. A great 
part of Europe was, indeed, ruined by these wars. 'They were not only 
peasant wars, but, as we shall see, religions wars between Protestant and 
Catholic, national wars of freedom, as in the Netherlands, and the irvolt 
of the bourgeoisie against the absolute power of the king All this sounds 
very r confusing, does it not? Well, it i* confusing and complicated. But if 
wc look at the big events and movements, we shall be able to make 
something out of it. 

The first thing to n m» mber is that there was great distress and .suffering 
among the peasantry, which resulted in the peasant wars. The second 
thing which we must note is the rise of the bourgeoisie and the growth of 
the productive forces. Mote labour was applied in producing things and 
there was more trade. \ he third thing to note is the fart that the Church 
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was the greatest of the landowners. It was a tremendous vested interest, 
and was thus, of course, very much interested in the feudal system conti- 
nuing. It wanted no economic change which might deprive it of a great 
deal of its wealth and property. Thus when the religious revolt from 
Rome took. place, it fitted in with the economic revolution. 

This great economic revolution was accompanied bv, or followed by, 
changes in all dim tions - social, religious, political. If you take a 
distant and large enough view of Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, you will be able to make out how all these activities and move- 
ments and changes were inter-related and connected together. Usually 
three great movements of this period arc emphasized -Renaissance, 
Reformation, and Revolution. But behind all these, remember, was the 
economic distress and turmoil leading to the economic revolution, which 
was far the most important of all the changes. 

The Renaissance was the re-birth of learning -the growth of art and 
science and literature, and the languages of European countries. The 
Reformation was a revolt against the Roman Uhurch. It was a popular 
revolt against the corruption of the Church; it was also a revolt of the 
princes of i.uiope against the claims of the Pope to lord it over them; 
and thirdly it was an attempt to reform the C hurch from within. Revo- 
lution was the political struggle of the bourgeoisie ty control the kings and 
limit their power. 

Behind all these movements lav another factor priming. You will 
remember that the Aiabs learned paper-making from the Chinese and 
EurojM* learnt it from the Arabs. Still, it took a long time before paper 
was cheap and abundant. Towards the end of the hlternth century books 
began to be printed in various parts of Europe in Holland, Italy, 
England, Hungary, etc. dry to think of what the vr-rld was like before 
paper and printing became common. We are so uscu > books and paper 
and printing now that a world without them is most difficult to imagine. 
Without printed books it is almost impossible to tc.ah many people even 
reading and writing. Books have to be copied out laboriously by hand and 
can reach only a small number of people. Teaching has to be largely oral, 
and students have to learn everything by heart. You sec that even now 
in some primitive maktal r and fxltkshdlJs. 

With the coming of paper and piinting an enormous change takes 
place. Printed l*>oks appear- school books and 1 hers. Very swn there 
are many people who can read and write. The more people read, the 
more they think 'but this applies to the fading of thoughtful lx>oks, not 
to much of the trash that appears today). And the more one thinks, the 
more one begins to examine existing conditions and to criticize them. 
And this ofte n leads to a challenge of the existing ordrr. Ignorance is 
always afraid of change. It fears the unknown and sticks to its rut. however 
miserable it may be there. In its blindness it stumbles on anvhow. But 
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with right loading comes a measure of knowledge, and the e)es aie partly 
opened. 

It was this opening ol the eves In means of paper and punting that 
helped tiemendouslv all these gieat movements of which we have been 
speaking. Among tilt* earliest books to be printed were Bibiffs, and mam 
prisons who had onlv heaul the Latin te\t of the Bible till then apd had 
not understood it, weie now able to le.id t hr bot)k in then own language 
This leading often made them \ r i \ critical and somewhat independent 
of the priests. School books also appealed in laige numbeis I rom this 
time onwards we find that the languages ol Lmop* develop rapidlv lilt 
now Latin had ov c 1 shadow < d them 

The lnstoiv ol Lurope is lull of lie names of gnat nun during this 
period. We shall come acioss some of them Liter. Mwavs, win n a countrv 
or continent breaks through the shell which has pie vented growth, if 
shoots ahead in mam directions. We find tins in Lmooe\ am! the stoi\ 
of Lurope at this pe i loci is most interesting and institutive- bet ausr «»! 
the* economic and other gn\it changes that take place ( ompare it te» tin 
lnstorv of India, or even ot ( lima during the* same period \s 1 h ive told 
vow, both tliese countries were ahead of Lurope in mans wavs at tin 
time And vet tile ie* is a passiv itv alxjut the ir hist<»! v as u >mpai< d w it h lie 
dvnanue nature of \ uropean histoiv «»1 tfus primd I hen* air great 
rule is and great me*n m Imha and ( hint and a IulIi degree ol < ullme , 
but, and * "pe c laliv so m India, the masse s se e rn to be mui ith ss and passiv < 

1 he v put up with (hinges of rulers without anv gu u o^jnunn 1 lie \ 
scemtnhivi be ui broken in. and hav < become ton muc h usi d u» ob< d«- 
enii te> challenge .uithoritv 1 bus the-n lnste«rv though mniesimg 
occasional!' is iru>r< a n c ord of t ve nt> and r ub rs than of popul.ii move- 
ments I am m >t sure how tar this is trim of ( bin a . but of India it o 1 tamlv 
has bee nine for mam hundred vears Ami all the ills th it hive t otm t*> 
India during this pe nod h iv e* be rn due- f<» this unh.tppv * <■ ndirion of nur 
people 

Anotln i n nd« i e \ t<> be noth e ci m Inch \ i . the cl< sin to look bac k ami 
not forward to fhe heights we om e occupied and m»i to the heights wc 
hope to occup' \rul so c >u r pi opb* siglft d te >i the past. and. instead of 
getting a movt on obese d anvom* who (Lose* to order them about 
Tltimatelv <mpu<s m >t not so much on then stnngth a* r*n the srrvihtv 
of the people * \* i o hom they dominate. 
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Oil oi the tiumoil and travail th.d w»n •‘pi* adin^ ail ou i Luiopi 
lose* the line* fluwii oi tin Rt naissant r It enw m tin -oil oi Italy hr>t, 
but it looked at loss tin 1 1 ntum s to old (jii 1 1 1 {< >i inspiration and nouM»h- 
nit nt. Horn (/HM r it look its ]o\< ot beauts ind add< d to tin U aut\ oi 
bodily lorni snnn tiling tbit was d< < ]>• i that « aim bom da mind and 
was oi tin spun It was an m bun mow lb. and tla « Ha s o* noi tl < r n Ituls 
H«i\r sli< lit i to it. In j)aiti(iilai 1 Ion la < tla bona oi tlif tails 

Rrnaissam < 

1 Ion ll< i bad all* id\ pindiH < (1 in tla lblll««ntb Mai lornu cm 1 ' 
i entuia s, Dante and IN Pun h. tia two i < at pot ts oi da Italian lancpmin 
Duiim; tla Midcllt ^ it was lot a 1< n * Una tin hnu aid i ij)it il i 

I unopt , w la n da bi^ mom s -b nib i > < o un ^ iti d It was t littb n public 

oi mil and not an adnm ibh p< npb w bo nip n dl-tnuPd tla n own 

at m. ti I a kb lion m» , it lias la i n i db d Hu* in spile <»i tla 
mom v -b lab i *» ind da ih spots and to mt>. tins i its piodurd. 11/ tla 
s< < one! b t It oi tla bin « ntb < < ntui\ , dm < ninaik^ibb nn n linnurdoda 

\ iik i, Mala lnmo!» md K iphui I \ 1 1 dm < of ibm win \iiy ipiat 

artists and jiiinlm liinuido »nd \1 u la lama lo win jolt in otlu I 
duel lions also Mil Ik 1 hum In was a wombilul itdptoi la suin' mights 
lupins out oi 1 1 (< m lid maibb . and la was . 4 tm.it aiilntiil, and tla 

mights ( ola dial < i St IN to % in Kona was i.p^eh iashmned bs him 

Hi hsid to a m in ndons am mails nna t\ and almost lo his 

dsira^ da\ la Idxund at St IN it i s I V r \ is an Sapps man, alwa\s 

m i kim* b>i soiia tlnm; bihnat tla Miii.io oi thin. alwass thinking. 
alv\a\s att< mptnaa ama/un: tasks ( )n« [Mints with Ins la ad. not w r 
Ins hands. In < uu * said 

Lionaido was tla obl< st oi tla ;!.m and m mans w i\s the nam 
womhiiul Inch id la was 1 5 < m*M nmaikabb man oi bis a *< , and, 
n mi mbc i it was an am wlw.Mi | nxlm i d mans cn .it mi n A S' m c i at 
paiuti i and sinlptoi, 1. was abo a . n .,l tliml < i .mil surma, Mw.iss 
expeimanPm*. ais\uss piobum. md lisnu* to lmd out tla u.s<»n hi 
things, la was the hist oi tla cn a; m a mists that i < laid the iound it ns 
ot modi in si a in < “ Kmdls natuu, la said, “ xrs tn t that sou mis 

hnd sona tlumt to Irai n i s i i \ w la i e m b< woild/' He was a srli-taueht 
man, and b« uan trai him; himsc It Latin and mathematiis at the ace oi 
thirts. Hr bi i ame a meat i ntpnec i also, and he was the fust lo disum i 
that blood on ulatiil thiom;h tla* bods He was (as< mated In tla stiuctun 
of thr bods. 14 t oarsi people/' la said. “ of bad habits and shallow 
judgments do not disuse so biautiiul an instiument, null a iomple\ 
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anatomical equipment, as the human body. They should merely have a 
sack for taking in food and letting it out again, for they arc nothing but 
an alimentary canal ! ” He was himself a vegetarian, and was very fond 
of animals. A habit of his was to buy caged birds in the market and 
set them free immediately. 

Most amazing of all were Leonardo’s attempts at aviation or (lying 
in the air. He did not succeed, but he went a good way towards success. 
There was no one to follow up liis theories and experiments. Perhaps 
if there had been a c mplc of Leonardos to follow him, the modern aero- 
plane might have be< n invented 200 or 300 vears ago. I his strange and 
wonderful man lived from 1452 to 1519. His hie, it is said, “ w as a dialogue 
with Nature He was always asking questions, and trvmg to find answers 
to them by experiment; he seemed to be ever teaching loiwaid, trvmg to 
grasp the future. 

I have written about these three men of Horcncr, and rsprtiallv 
about Leonardo, because he is a favourite of mine. '1 he history of thr 
republic of Florence b not verv pleasant or rdifving, with its intrigues 
and despots and knavish rulers. But much rnav hr forgiven Hornier - 
we nuv excuse even her money -lenders 1 -because of the great men she 
has. produced. 1 he shadow of these great sons of hers Ins on he*r still, 
and as \ou pass the streets of this beautiful city, or look at thr lovelv 
Arno as it flows b\ under the m*du val bridges, an enchantment verms to 
come over vou, and the past becomes vivid and alive. Dante goes b\ , 
and Beatrice, the ladv he loved, paws, leaving taint perfume flailing 
behind her. And Leonardo seems to march along the naitow sti ts, lost 
in thought, pondering over the mvvteries of life and Nature. 

So the Renaissance flowered in- Italv from the fifteenth trnfurv, and 
graduallv travelled to other western countries. Great artists tried to put 
life in stone and canvas, and the galleries and museums of Lurope are 
full of their paintings and sculptures. In Itaiv there was a decline 111 the 
artistic renaissance by the end of the sixteenth century. In the seventeenth 
century Holland produced great painters, one of the most famous being 
Rembrandt, and in Spam about this time there was Velasquez. But 
I shall not mention more names. There are so many of them. If you air 
interested in the great master-painters, go to the galleries and look at 
their works. Ihur names are of little account, it is their art and the 
beauty they creat'd that have a message for us. 

During this p< riod -the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries 
science also graduallv forges ahead and comes into its own. It had a stiff 
fight with the ( hurc h, for the Church did not believe in making people 
think and exprrimc nr for it the earth was the centre of the universe 
and the sun wc nt round it and the stars were fixed points in thr heavens. 
Any one who said nth* rwise was a heretic and might be dealt with by thr 
Inquisition. In spite of tin* a Pole, named Copernicus, did challenge this 
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belief and proved that the earth went round the sun. Thus he laid the 
foundations ol the modern idea of the universe. H.e lived from 1473 to 
1543. Somehow he managed to esrapr the wrath of the Churrh for his 
revolutionary and heretical opinions. Others who came after him were 
not so fortimatr. Giordano Bruno, an Italian, was burned in Rome by 
the Church in 1600 foi insisting that the earth went round the sun, and 
the stars weir themselves suns. A contemporary ol his, Galileo, who made 
the telescope, was also threatened by the Church, but he was weaker 
than Bruno, and thought it more expedient to lecant. So he admitted 
to the Church that he was mistaken m his folly and that the earth was 
of course the irntie ol the universe, and the sun went round it. Even so, 
he had to spend some turn in prbun doing penance. 

Among the pmminent men of science in the sixteenth < enturv was 
Harvey, who (malls prosed the circulation ol the blood. In the o*\en- 
trenth centuis conns one* of tin* greater names 111 siimc c Isaac 
Newton, who was a ere. it mathematician lb dittos* red what p called 
the law ol gravitation ol how things la!) and thm wrested .mother 
ol Nature* . * ^ 

So much, or rathei >0 little, lor s< 1 e* n< «\ latei.iture aNo foiged ahead 
duting this period. I he new spint that was ahmad alhc p*d the vofing 
I an * ipean languages puwerlulls I In s< language » he'i existed for some 
time, and we lias 1 1 that Itals had aheadv produced gnat j>oets. In 
England then- had been ( hamei. But Latin, the* spre< h and language 
o| the h m ned .md o| the ( ’hun h all o\ * t Europe, overshadowed them all. 
I hew were the vulgar tongue* the vernaculars, as mans people very 
( 111 louslv call th« Indian 1 mguages still. It was almost undignified to 
write in them But the new spun, and pap* 1 and printing, pushed these 
languages alnad Italian was the tirst m me held* tl followed French 
and English and Spanish and. last ol all. (L iman. In France a band of 
voting wi iters m the sixteenth centuiv resolved to write in their own 
language and not m Latin, and to improve their “ vulgar tongue *’ till it 
bre am* .1 suitable medium for the best «<t literature. 

So the languages of Luiope progressed and gamed in nchncs% and 
|>owrr till th« v hoamr the line languages thev are today. I *h .11 not 
mention ilw nanus <»f mans lam-ms wn(( is; I shall give just a few. In 
England th* re w.o the famous Shah*>peair from i'>Gj to lhiU; and 
iminrdiatelv following him m the ‘seventeenth * * murv was Milton, the 
blind port of }\sui ; j \ f 1 ‘)\t. In Franc r them w< re the philosopher Desc artes 
and the dramatist. Mnlieie. botii in th. seventeenth centurv. Molierc 
was the found* 1 ol the Cnmedie Franchise. the' great State theatre* nr 
Paris. A c ontempor arv of Shakespeare in Spain was Cervantes, who 
wrote Don (h'i\ffr 

One other name I shall mention, not because of its greatness, but 
because it is wrll know-". This is Mac hiavrlli. another Florentine. He was 
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just an ordinary politician in the fifteenth-sixteenth centuries, but he 
wrote a book, called The Prince , which became famous. This book gives us 
a glimpse into the minds of the princes and politicians of the day. Machia- 
velli tells us that religion is necessary for a government — not, mind you, 
to make people virtuous, but to help to govern them and keep them down. 
It may even be the duty of the ruler to support a religion which he believes 
to be false! <k A prince,” says Machiavclli, “ must know how to play at 
once man and beast, lion and fox. He neither should nor can keep his 
word when to do so will turn against him. ... I \enture to maintain 
that it is very disadvantageous always to be honest; useful on the other 
hand, to appear pious and faithful, humane and devout. Nothing is more 
useful than the appearance of virtue.” 

Pretty bad, is it not? The greater the scoundrel, the better the prince ! 
If this was the state of an average prince’s mind in those days in Kurope, 
it is not surprising that there was continuous trouble there. But why g«» 
so far back? Even today the imperialist Powers behave much like the 
prince of Machiavclli. Beneath the appearance of virtue, there is greed 
and cruelty and unscrupulousness; beneath the kid glove of < ivili/ation 
there is the red claw of the beast. 


84 

THE PROTESTANT REVOLT AND THE 
PEASANTS’ WAR 


August 8 , r 9J2 

I hav v written several letters to vou aliradv about Europe during the 
fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries. I have told vou something about 
the passing nt the Middle Ages, and the great distress of the pea.santrv , 
and the rise nt the bourgeoisie , and the discovers ot America and tin 
seaways to the East, and the progress ot art, and s< ieiu <\ and the languages 
of Europe. But much still remains to be told about tins period to complete 
the outlines of the picture. Remember that my last two letters, as well 
as the one about the sea-routes, and this one that I am w riling, and perhaps 
one or two others to follow, deal with the same period in Europe. I write 
separately about different movements and activities, but they took plate 
more or less at the same time, and eac h influenced the other. 

Even before the times of the Renaissance there had been rumblings 
in the body of the Roman Church. Both the princes and peoples ol 
Europe were beginning to feel the heavy hand of the Church, and to 
grumble a little, and to doubt. Frederick II, the Emperor, you will 
remember, had quite an argument with the Pope, and cared little even 
for excommunication. These signs of doubt and disobedience angered 
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Rome, and it resolved to crush the new heresy. For this purpose the 
Inquisition was created, and there was the burningof unhappy men who 
were styled heretics, and women who were accused of being witches, all 
over Europe. John Huss of Prague was tricked and burnt, and thereupon 
his followers in Bohemia, the Hussites, raised the banner of revolt. Not 
all th,e terrors of the Inquisition could put down this new spirit of revolt 
against the Roman Church. It spread, and to it was added, no doubt, 
the feeling of the* peasantry against the Church as a big landowner. And 
the princes in many places encouraged this spirit for selfish reasons. 
They were casting envious and covetous eyes on the \ast properties of 
the Church. The priming of books and Bibles added to the smouldering 
fire. 

Early in the sixteenth century there* mse in Grimanv Martin I.uther, 
who was to become* the great leader of the revolt against Rome. He was 
a Christian priest who after a visit to Rome* became disgusted with the 
corruption and luxury of the Church. 1 his controversy grew and grew 
till it split up the Rom. in Church into two, and divided western Europe* 
into two tamps, religious as well as political. I hr old orthodox Greek 
Church ot Kutti.t and eastern Europe ke-pt apart from this controversy. 
So far as it was c oncerned Rome was iise-lf far removed from the true faith. 

In this way began the Protestant revolt. It#wa« called Protestant 
because it protested against various dogmas of the* Roman Church. Ever 
since* then there have* been two main divisions of Christianity in western 
Europe* Roman Catholic and Protestant. But the* Protestants are 
divided up into many set ts. 

Phis movement against the Church is called the* Reformation. It 
was in the main a popular revolt against corruption as well as the authori- 
tarianism of the Church. Side 1 >\ side with tins, in ny princes wanted 
to put an end to all attempts bv the Pope to domina * over them. Thev 
resented verv much tin* interference <>t the* Pope m their political affairs. 
There was a No a thud phase of the Reformation, an attempt b\ loval 
Churchmen to reform the ( hurc h ot its abuse s fmm within. 

You will pri haps remember the two cutlers of the Chun ii the 
Franciscan and the Dominic art. In the sixteenth century, just about the 
time Martin Luther was gaining 111 strength, a new Church >rdcr was 
started bv a Spaniard, Ignatius of Lovola. He called it the “Sock tv of 
Jesus ’, and its members were «, ailed Jesuits. I L»*\e already referred to 
the Jesuits visiting China and the East. This “Order of Jesus" w.-s. a 
very rrtnaikahh society. It aimed at t. ming people for efheient and 
whole-time servite of the Roman CImrch and the Pope. It gave a hard 
training, and so successful was this, that it produced rcmarkahlv efficient 
and faithful servants of the Church. So faithful were they to the Church, 
that they obeved it blindly and without questioning, and thev gave their 
all to it. Where the Church stood to gain by it, they would sacrifice 
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themselves willingly to it; indeed, they have had a reputation of being 
wholly without scruple in the sc 1 vice of the Church. The good ol the 
Church justified and cxc used everything. 

1 his remarkable body of men was ol the greatest help to the Roman 
Church. Not onlv did the) can) its name and message to distant lands, 
but the\ 1. used the standard ol the Church in Europe Partly on account 
ol the internal movement lor reform, .end largel\ becau*'* of tlie menace 
ol the Piotest.mt revolt, there w.ts hum h le^s corruption m Rome. Thus 
the Reformation split the ( June h into two and at the same time reformed 
it inteinallv to some extent. 

As the Piut< slant revolt developed some of tin* kuite* and princes of 
Europe sic 1 # < 1 with one party, some witli the other. Religious motives had 
little to do witli till'' It was mostly a r|uestion ol |>oliti<s and the desire 

lor gain. I In Lmpuoi < »t the ILdv Roman Empire at that time was 

Charles Y. a Hapsburg. Owing to tlie marriages oi his lather and grand- 
father, In happened to inherit a large* empire which included Austria, 

Cei mans nominalh . .Spam. Naples and Snd\. the Netherlands and 
Spanish Ann ina It was a lavoutite method in Europe m tlmo* da)S, this 
wav ol adding n "in \ dominie ms b\ marriage. I hus Charles, loi no merit 
oi his own, happi ru d t<m ul< o\< 1 hall Inuopr. and le>i a while* hr* seemed 
to be* a gnat man lb* decided t<» side* witli the* Pop< against the* Protes- 
tant'). 1 lie* idea oi the* Reformation wax not 111 keeping with the idea ol 
empne. Hut m.tnv e>i the mhuIIc i (iirm.m ]>i lines siued with the Protes- 
tants, and the re were two i.tc tic *ns thnnighout Ce*rma:i\ -the Roman 
and the Lutheran I his nattnallv resulted 111 civil war in Germany. 

In I .ngland the mue !. -married Henry VIII went against the Pope and 
favoured the Pn >t« ^tants. or ratlni himself. He coveted the property ol 
the ( hurt h am!, alter breaking with Rome, he* cm 1 seated all the rich 
lands e >1 tin ablievs and iimn.Hc 1 ie*x and the chimlv A personal rcasem 
loi Ins break with tie* P< pc was because In wanted to divorce his wife, 
and rnai 1 v am aln i w ( »man 

In 1 mum the pinion was p« cull. 11. I In* Chief Minister of the King 
was the famous ( aidm.d Rn he lieu, who pr.n ticallv ruled tlie kingdom. 
Richelieu kept Lranee* on lh« Vide oi Rome and Pope and < rushed P10- 
trstantism tin re Hut. x.* h an tin* mtngucs ol politics, he cm ouraged 
Protestantism m (ionum so that then- might be* mi! wai then and 
Cermanv might bee emu we'ak and disumtc'd * In intagonism of 1 ranee* 
and Ceuu.mv t«* t ,nli e>t her tuns like a thread through the historv ol 
Europe. 

laitlnr %,.is thr tpeat l’rot( stain, and lie opposed the authonn ol 
Rome. Hut do not imagine that h< was tolerant in religion. He was a> 
intolerant a*, the l’ope he was inthtinu- So the Reformation dui not 
hrinR religions hhertv to J'nrope. It hied a new type of ‘fanatie - the 
puritan and the CalumM. Calvin was one of the latei leaders of the 
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Protestant movement. He was a good organizer, and for a while he 
controlled the city of Geneva. Do you remember the great monument to 
the Reformation in tlie park at Geneva? The huge expanse of wall with 
statues of Calvin and others? Calvin was so intolerant that he burnt many 
persons because they simply did not agree with him and were free thinkers. 

Luther and the Protestants were helped greatly by the inass of the 
people because there was a strong feeling against the Roman Church. 
As I have told you, the j>easantry were very miserable and there were 
frequent riots. These riots developed into a regular Peasants’ War in 
Germany. The poor peasants rose against the evil system which crushed 
them and demanded the most ordinary and reasonable rights- that 
serfdom should cease, and the right to fish and hunt. But even these were 
denied them, and the princes of Germany tried to crush them with every 
species of barbarity. And Luther, the great reformer, what was his 
attitude? Did he side with the poor peasants and support their just 
demands? Not he! On the peasants’ demand that serfdom should end, 
Luther, said: “This article would make all men equal and so change 
the spiritual kingdom of Christ into an external woidly one. Impossible! 
An earthly kingdom cannot exist without mequalitv of persons. Some 
must be free, others serfs, some rulers, others subjects’* He curses the 
peasants and calls for [heir destruction. “Therefore let all who arc able 
hew them down, slaughter and stab them, opr nl\ or m sreirt, and 
remember that there is nothing more j>oisonou>, noxious ,md utterh 
diabolical than a rebel. You must kill him as \ou would a mad dog; if 
sou do not fall upon him, he will fall uinm sou and the wholc-iand." 
PreUy language this, especially coming from a religious leader and a 
reformer. 

So one fh.tt all the talk ol freedom and hberts was meant for the 
upper classes < ills, not for die masses 1 he masses had li\rd, almost m 
csers age, a lib* not far removed from that of the animals. They must 
continue t*» do -n, according to Luther, because that was laid down by 
Heaven. T ho Protestant revolt against Rome had been largely caused b\ 
the great economic distress of the people. It had fitted in with it and had 
utilized it. But wlit it it was feared that thrVufs might go loo iar and gain 
their freedom from serfdom- this was a little enough thing the 
Protestant leader joined the princes in crushing them. The clay of the 
masses was still far distant. The new- age that was dawning was the age 
of the middle class* the bour^foine. From all the conflicts and wars of 
the sixteenth ami m \ rnteenth rcnturics, one ean see this class, almost 
inevitably, rising step by step. 

Wherever this rising bour^eoisu was fairly strong, there Protestantism 
spread. There were many kinds and sects of Protestants. In England the 
King made himself the head of the Church —the “Defender of the 
Faith” — and the Church practically ceased to be a Church and became 
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just a department of the government. The Church of England has con- 
tinued to be so ever since. 

In other countries, especially in Germany, Switzerland and the Nether- 
lands, other sects grew in prominence. Calvinism spread because it was 
in keeping with the growth of the bourgeoisie. I 11 religious matters Calvin 
was terribly intolerant. There was tor tine and burning for the heretics, 
and the strictest discipline of the faithful. Hut in business matters his 
teaching was more in keeping with growing iiade and industry, which 
the Roman teaching was not. Piofits in business were blessed, and credit 
was encouraged. So the new bourgeoisie adopt* d tin’s n« w \rrsion of the 
old faith and, with a perfectly easy conscience, wrni on making money. 
Thev had utilized the masses in their lights against the feudal nobles. 
Now, having triumphed over the nobles, thev ignored or sat upon the 
masses. 

But the bourgeoisie had to lace rnanv obstacles set. 1 here was the king 
still in tli r way. '1 he king had joined with the men ni the town in fighting 
the nobles. Now that the nobles had been reduced to pow erlessness. the 
king was much stronger, and lie seemed to be master of the field. The 
contest be twcou him and the middle « lasses was vet to e ome 
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AUTOCRACY IN SIXTEENTH- AND SEVENTEENTH- 

CENTURY EUROPE 


August 26, I932 

I have again been srrv negligent. It is long sm< e 1 wrote these letters. 
1 here is none to question me 01 keep me up to the ma .. and so I slacken 
occasional I v and busy myself with other things. If we were together it 
would be different, would it not 5 But whs dmulb I write' then, if vou 
and I could talk to each other? 

Mv last letters to sou were about Em ope at a time * >t great turnval and 
* hang* . 1 hrv dealt with the giant < hanges m the sixteenth and .seventeenth 
K-ntunes, the changes that came with or Mlowid ih r economic k solu- 
tion which put an end to the Middle \g* > and laired up the o 

In our last letter s\e saw (Ihiisteydom in wester \- uropc breaking up 
into two factions- Catholic and Protestant. Germans* w as the <p< * lal 
battle-ground of the religious struggles b wern these two factions because’ 
the two parties wnc more or le ss cvenls balanced. I he other countries 
of western Europe svere also involsrd to M»me e\teiu m these struggles. 
England kept apart from the continental religious struggle. I nder her 
king, Henry VIII, she cut herself olffiom Rome without imuh internal 
disturbance, and established a ( 'lunch of her own which was something 
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between the Catholic and the Protestant. Henry cared little lor religion. 
He wanted the Church lands, and he got them; and he wanted to marry 
again, and he did sO. Thus the main result of the Reformation was to 
free the kings and princes from the leading-strings of the Pope. 

While these nunements of the Renaissance and Keldrmatjon and the 
economic turmoil were changing the face oi Europe, what was the political 
background like:* What was the map of Kurope like 111 the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuiies? It was, of course, a changing map during these 
200 years. Let its then look at the map as it was rath in the' sixteenth 
century. 

In the south-east the lurks hold Constantinople and then empne 
advances into Hungary. In the' south-west corner the Muslim Saiairns, 
descendants of the Arab conquerors, ha\c been dn\«n awa\ Irom (Ca- 
nada, and Spain has emerged as a ( hiistian Power unch 1 th»* joint rule 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. I In* long centuries ot conflict between ( hiis- 
tian and Muslim in Spain have made the Spatuaiel e lmg t<» lus Catholic 
religion passionatch and with bigotrv. li is in Spam that tin* lembir 
Inquisition is established. I min the' glamour <>1 the diwoverv o| Arm in a 
and the' wealth that this is bringing her. Spam is beginning to pla\ a lead- 
ing part in F.uropean polities. 

Look at the map attain. We lecogm/e Lngland uui h.mu, u.m h as 
they are now. In the centre ol the map is the Kinpue, dividid up into 
main Ceiman States, each ol which was more 01 les, ui<h pendent. I: 
is a curious collection ot little' State s under ptinc »-s. duke s, bishops, < h » n>r^ 
and such-like- persons. 'I here* air also main towns with special pu*iVgis, 
and t h*' northern commercial towns have joim <1 up and ti»im<d a < ni, 
federation. I lien there is the republi' of Sv. it/» r 1 md. in tact tic o , but 
not yet formally rreogni/od to be- so, the- irpubln « »i \iime, and ah<* 
other citv-rc publics in northern Itab. , tin trrnt«u\ belonging to the 
Popes, round about Rome, called the Papal Stales; and th<- kingdom of 
Naples and Sie ih to the south of them. 1 o the- e ist rh< o 1 - Polaml h« »w. « n 
the Empire* and Russia, and the kingdom <>f Hungais, with the- ( ):iomati 
Turks c «isting tie ir .shadow* on it. laitlu r te> the- ♦ ast is Russia m-wh 
developing imo a strong State', afte r it hail got 1 id *>f the Mongols of the* 
Golden Horde. Arid to the north and west the n- an some ot'm \ t ounui< v 

Such was Europe' early in the sixteenth cinturv. In !■,.»»» Cliailts \ 
became Emperor He was a Hapsbuig.and. .is we- haw ^ r on. he managed 
to inherit the- kin jt ! »ms of Spain, and of Naples and Snih, and tin 
Netherlands, h o strange how whole countries and peoples changed 
masters in Eure>pf !>• cause of certain roval marriages. Millions of people 
and great commits win juM inherited. Sometimes they weir given ;vs 
dowries. The island of Bombay thus came to an English king, Charles II, 
as the dowry of Ins wife Catharine of Bragan/a 'in Portugal'. By careful 
marriage, therefore, the Hapsburgs gathered together an empire, and 
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Charles V breams head o ( this. Hr was a very ordinary man, chiefly 
noted lor eating enormously, but for the moment his great dominions 
made him seem a colossus in Europe. 

I n the same yeai that C -lnu les hec .tnir Kmpc ror , Suh iman became head 
of the Ottc^nau Empire. Dming his inan tins empire spread in all direc- 
tions, and espr< ially in raster n Europe 1 hr l inks came right up to the 
gates* ol Vienna, but jmi missed capturing this beautiful old city. But 
tins lei tilled the H.ipslaug Emperor. an 1 lie thought Jt expedient to 
bus of! Suleiman b\ pa\iug him tubule. Imagine the* great Emperor 
of the Holy Roman Empiu- paving tnOuo »<» tli# Sultan of Turkey. 
Suleiman is known as Suhmun the M ivuIk mi. lb took the title of 
emperor himself , .is he c 01 r i« h 1 « (i him » !> t hr 1 * pi rwnt.it i \ r of the Eastern 
Bn / autinr Casars. 

1 here was a gie.it deal of bunouej m ( onManliuople at the 

tinn of Suleiman ami mans b*auti!u! mowpi* von made. I hr artistic 
Renaissance in Italy seems to ha\< had its ifuit m tin- East also. 

Not onl\ m Constantinople was th* n utt »n .a tmi\. but in Persia and 
m Khoiasan in Central Ami h« a mf i! pannings ‘.Mr being made. 

In India w . 1 m \ r s *•< n Babai . the M« »ghal, t ome dow n iiom the north- 
west and establish a new d\n.ist\. 11ns was in i -^b. wlien (diaries V 
was Emperor in Europe and Sul* unan was ruling in Constantinople. 
We shall have a great d' al to sa\ o| Babai and Ins 1 n'nant descendants. 
It is inter* dmg to note la re. how* \< i . that Baiur w..s himself a Renais- 
sance type of prince, though a b«*tt« : . «ra* th.m the Einop«an type of the 
period. H<* was an adv*ntmei, but a eaihu.t kni:.di T . ..Mi a passion for 
literature and ait. In the Ita!\ *»t that pumd tiiei* wu* ,umi princes who 
were adventurers and lovers of lit* ratui* and art. aim i h * ir petty Courts 
had a super fu ml bnihanc e. 1 In Nl< < i > i familv f f 1 I* 1 n< * and the Borgi.js 
were famous them. But these Italian princes. md ri othns in Lump* 
at th* tinv, \u‘i* true iollowns *»t Mac hiav * In. tins* i .onions, intriguing, 
and d* spoil* . using th*' poison < uj and the dag e* r f the assassin for then 
opponents. It is hardlv fair to <.>mpai'* the k i k _ r 1 i . i \ Babai with tiro 
c towel, just as it would be out cf place to * nmpau their prttv (^'i:i K 
With the Court of th** Mogli.d emp* r.*ts at I)*!lu oi Agia Akbar and 
Shah jalian and others. It is sa*d that these Moghai < ’emits wci* magni- 
ficent, and weir perhaps the in he •*! .mil most splendid tln.t nave «\<i 
existed 

\\r have dr th* d. ahm-t un iw.u* <■ m India from I-urope. But I want* d 
\ < >u to irali/e what was happening u Cdi.i and elsewhere during ill*' 
clavs of th« v r.uiopc.m R**o.u vam < llaie ss -t ^ artistic activity then m 
Turkev and IVim.i and ( Mitral Wia ami India In ( Inna these were* the 
peaceful and prosperous clavs of tin Ming'*, when a high level ol aitiMu 
production was leached But all this ait of the Renaissance period, except 
perhaps in China, was more or less couitK art. It was not an ait of tin 
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people. In Italy, after the great artists, some of whose names I have 
mentioned, passed away, the later Renaissance art became trivial and 
unimportant. 

So Europe in the sixteenth century was divided up between Catholic 
and Protestant princes. Princes counted then, not their people. Italy, 
Austria, France, and Spain were Catholic; Germany half Catholic and 
half Protestant ; England Protestant simply because her King chose to 
be so. And because England was Protestant, this was enough reason for 
Ireland, whom England tried to conquer and oppress, to remain Catholic. 
But it is not quite correct to say that the religion of the people did not 
matter. It did matter in the end, and many a war and revolution took 
place because of it. It is difficult to separate the religious aspect from the 
political and the economic. I think I have told you already that the 
Protestant revolt against Rome took place especially where the new trad- 
ing class was becoming strong. We can thus see that there was a connection 
between religion and trade. Again, many of the princes were afraid of 
the religious reformation because they thought that under cover of it 
there might be civil revolution and their authority might be overthrown. 
If a man was prepared to challenge the religious authority of the Pope, 
why, then he might also challenge the political authority of the king or 
prince. This was dangerous doctrine for the kings. I hrv still clung to the 
divine right of their kind to rule. Even the Protestant princes were not 
prepared to give this up. 

And yet, in spite of the Reformation, kings were all-powerful jn Eiuopc. 
\t no previous period were they so autocratic. Previously the* great 
feudal nobles checked them, and often < halJenged their authority. The 
merchants and bourgeoi\ie did not like these nobles; neither did the king. 
So with the help of the merchant class, as well as the peasantry, the 
king crushed the nobles, and became all-powerful. The bourgeoisie, 
although they had grown in power and importance, were not strong 
enough yet to dire k the king. But soon thr middle classes be gan to object 
to many thines that the king did. In particular, they objected to repeated 
and heavy taxation, and to interference in religion. The king did not 
like this at all. He was annoyed at their* presumption in objecting to 
anything that he did. So he put them in gaol and punished them other- 
wise. There was arbitrary imprisonment, just as thrre is today in India 
because we refuse to submit to the British Government. The king also 
interfered with trade. All this made matters worse and resistance to the 
king grew*. This fight of the bourgeoisie for power against the autocracy 
of the kings lasted many hundred years, till recent times, and many a 
king’s head had to fall before, the idea of the divine right of kings was 
finally buried, and kings were put in their proper places. In some count- 
ries the victory 1 was won early, in others later. We shall follow the fortunes 
of the fight in subsequent letters. 
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But in the sixteenth century the king was boss almost everywhere in 
Europe almost, but not quite. You will remember that in Switzerland 
the poor peasants of the mountains had dared to defy the great Hapsburg 
monarc h and had won their freedom. So, in the European sea of abso- 
lutism and autocracy, the little peasant republic of Switzerland stood out 
as an island where kings had no place. 

Soon matters came to a head in another place -the Netherlands — 
and the fight for popular and religious liberty was fought out and won. 
It is a little country, but it w'as a great light against the greatest Power 
in Europe thru Spain. Thus the Netherlands gave a lead to Europe. 
Then came a snuggle lor popular freedom in England which cost a king 
his head and gave the \j< tory to the Paiharn< nt ol the day. The Nether- 
lands and Emgland thus took the lead in these struggles of the bourgeoisie 
against autocracy. And because the bourdons \son in these countries, it 
was able to take advantage ol the new conditions and forge ahead of 
other countries. Both built powerful n,i\.e lau r . both developed trade 
with distant countries; and both laid the Inundations of empire in Asia. 

We have not said much about England so hu in these letters. There 
was little to sa , , as England was not a vt rv important countiv in Europe. 
But a change takes place now and, as we dial 1 m r. England rapidly 
lorges ahead. We have referied to Magna ( harta and the* earlv beginnings 
of Parliament, and to the peasant troubles and < nil wars between different 
civ nasties. During these wars murder ancJ .imagination bv the kings were 
eornmon enough. Large numbers of the fe udal nobles died m the battles, 
and thus their c lass lost its strength. \ n< w d\na>t\ the Tudors -came 
to the throne, and thev tilaved tin ait*‘«r.:» well enough. Henry \’1 1 1 
wav a I udoi. S<» wav li 1 v daught* r, Eh/alx tli 

Altei the I.mptioi C.h.ules V, the Empire split co. Spain and the 
Netherlands went to his son Philip II. Spain at th< me towered over 
Europe as tire most powerful nvm.mhv. You will lemcmber that it 
|X)ssessed Peril and Mrxicn, and gold poured from the Americas. But. 
in spite of Columbus and (dries and Pi/airo. Spain could not take- 
advantage ol the new conditions. It wav not interested in trade. All that 
it cared ior was religion ol the "most bigoted and cruel kind. Ml over the 
country the Inquisition flourished and the most horrible tortures were 
inflicted on so-called heretics. Emm time to time great public festivals 
were arranged when batches of these “hnrrcs". ” 'n and women, weir 
burned alive on huge pvres m the piesmct ot the king and royal iarmlv 
and ambassadors and thousands of j ^ple. Autos-da-fe , acts ol laith, 
these public burnings were called. Tcmhle and monstrous all this seems. 
The whole histon ol Europe of this pri iod iv so full of violence and horrible 
and barbarous r incite and religious bigntiv as to be almost unbelh vable. 

The Empu r of Sp.un did not last long. 1 he gallant fight of little I lolland 
shook it up thoioughh . A little lalcT. in 13 ^ 8 * a n attempt to conquer 
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England failed miserably, and thr “Invincible Armada” which carried 
the Spanish troops never even reached England. It was wrecked on the 
high seas. This is not surprising, as the man in command of the Armada 
knew nothing about ships or the sea. Indeed, he went to King Philip II 
and ‘’humbly requested His Majestv to relieve him from thr post, for, 
hr said, hr knew nothing, of sea strategy and, moreover, was a bad sailor. 
But thr King answm d lliat thr llrrt would hr Ird by thr Lord 1 1 i msedf f ’ " 
So gradually thr Empire of Spain faded a\va\ . In thr clavs of Charles V 
it was said that thr sun nr\rr set on Ins empire, a saying whic h is oltrn 
repeated about another proud and overheating empire today. 


8l> 

THR NETHERLANDS EIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


Au^u't -17, to 

I told vou in rnv last letter how kings bn ante supreme, almost all 
over Europe, in the sixteenth c enturv . I11 England thru were the Tudors, 
in Spain and Austria the Hapslmrgs. In Russia and in grra* parts of 
Get many and Italy thjre were autcxratit monarrhs. frame wa* perhaps 
typical ot this kind of king ruling through a personal in<ui.o*hv. tin* 
whole kingdom being considered almost the personal propeitv ot the 
king. A \er\ able* minister, the Cardinal Riche lie u, helped in strengthen- 
ing fiance and her monarc hy. France has alwavs Thought thnr he 1 
strength and seeuritv lay in the weakness ot Germans. So Ki< lielim. who 
was a great C \ithc priest. and who 1 rushed Pi<*t«Mants men ii« ^slv m 
frame, actually encouraged Protestants in Germans 1 his w is intended 
to encourage mutual conflict and disorder in Germain, and tlius to 
weaken her. This poliev met with great sue e ess Ilvtr was. .0 we dial! 
see, civil wat of the* worst kind in Germain, whnh turned lin 

In flame also there* was civil war in the* middle- of the- s«*v enirrnih 
century the vs at of the Fronde* it is called. But tin* King crushed both 
the nobles and the- me rchants. I he noble? had no real power left, but to 
keep them on hn side the* King allowed them innuine 1 d»h* privilege's 
They paid practh.dK no tax. Both the nobililv and chugs weir exempt 
from taxation. \ he whole* burden of taxation fell on the common people, 
and particularly the peasant!' With the* monev extorted from these 
poor miserable wretches, great and magnificent palaces a lose and a 
splendid Court surrounded the King. Do you remember visiting Versailles, 
near Paris? I host* great palaces there, that we go to see now, grew up 
in the seventeenth century out of the* blood of the french peasantry. 
Versailles was the- swnbol of absolute and irresponsible monarchy; and 
it is not surprising that Versailles became the forerunner of the French 
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Revolution, which put an end to all monarchy. But the revolution was 
still far oir in those days. I he King was Louis XIV -the Grand 
Monarque he was called, the Roi-Solnl. the sun round whom revolved 
the planets of his ( -ourt. I' or the enormous peiiod of seventj-two years he 
reigned, hewn 1643 to 171"), and I or Ins chief minister he had another 
great Cardinal, Ma/aiin. I hen- was a *71 rat deal of luxury on the top, 
and royal pationage of liter . hum arid science and art, but under a thin 
covering of splendour then- was inisnv and sutler mg. It was a world of 
beautiful wigs and lac r c nils and fine c lothmg covering a body that was 
seldom washed and was full of flirt .md filth. 

We an .ill of us influenc c cl a great dial b\ pomp and pageantry, and 
it is not surprising that Louis \ 1 \ mfim m < d Europe greatly during his 
long reign. He was the- modi] king and othe rs tried to copy him. But 
this Grand Monarejiir, what was hi / “ Strip \our Louis Quatorze of his 
king-gear," sa\s a well-known Lnglish w liter, Carlvle. “ and there Ls left 
nothing but .1 poor for kc d radr h with a In ad fantastic alls can rd.’’ It is a 
harddesc nption, piobablv apphe able to most p« opl*\ kings and commoners. 

Louis cariuw us to 171^, the beginning of the eighteenth 

ccnturv. M -iMv-Inh. men h had happ* in d m rhe* other countries of 
Europe. and '‘nine ol tliese 1 vents d« si p.r man < horn us. 

I have* told urn alteadv »»l the i c v* -It of the \rtlji Hands against Spain, 
lhc Morv of their gallant light wmthv ^ >1 c loser studv. An American 
named J. L. Moth \ has written a famous amount « >1 this struggle for 
tiecdom, and In has made it an ah^Mne and fasc mating talc*. I hardly 
know of a m»v « 1 that is m*«r< gripping thin this moving account of what 
took place- T)'* scars ago in this hul« imnf i o| Lurope. The book is 
< alh'd 1 he l\i'f of the Dutch Rtpu^lu. am! 1 n ad n m prison. 

1 he Netherlands include lrnth I L o'aiicl and B» Igr ^ Their very name 
tells us that tliev arc- low lamb. Holland conns iron, nllow-land. Great 
parts of them arc* actuallv below m.i-IcviI. and enormous dykes and 
walls liave to protect them from tin North ^ra. > u h a country, where 
on r has to fight the sea continuallv, hi < < < K haidv seafaring folk, and 
people who cross the* seas lrequentlv take to trade. So the people of the 
Netherlands became tiadrrs. The\ produced wonllm and other goods, 
and the spices of the- Last a bo went to them Rich and busy cities arose 
Bruges and Ghent and. especially, Antwerp. As the trade with the Last 
drvclnjwd, these’ c Kiev grew in wealth, and \* verp became' in the 
sixteenth icntuiv the commercial capital of Europe. In its house of 
exchange it is said that ;>ooo merchants rthered daily to do business with 
each other; in its harbour there weie as many .ls 25 00 vessels at one' time. 
Nearly 500 ve ssels came to it and went fiom it every day. These men liant 
classes controlled the utv governments. 

This was just the kind of trading community that would be* attracted 
bv the new religious ideas of the Reformation. Protestantism spread 
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there, especially in the north. The chances of inheritance made the 
Hapsburg Charles V ? and after him his son Philip II, rulers of the Nether- 
lands. Neither of them could tolerate any kind of freedom political or 
religious. Philip tried to crush the privileges of the cities as well as the 
new religion. He sent as governor-general the Duke of Alva, who has 
become famous for his oppression and tyranny. The Inquisitio/i was 
established, and a “Blood-Council ” which sent thousands to the stake 
or the scaffold. 

It is a long stor>, and I cannot tell it here. As the tyranny of Spain 
increased, the strength of the people to combat it increased also. A great 
and wise leader rose amongst them - Prince William of Orange, known 
as William the Silent— who was more than a match lor the Duke of 
Alva. The Inquisition actual!} condemned in one sentence in lejlih all 
the inhabitants of the Netherlands to death as heretic's, with a lew named 
exceptions. This was an amazing sentence unique in history three oi 
four lines condemning 3,000,000 of people ! 

At first the fight seemed to be between the Nethcrland nobles and the 
King of Spain. It was almost like the struggles between king and nobles 
in other countries. Alva tried to crush them, and many a great noble 
had to mount the scaffold at Brussels. One of the popular and famous 
nobles who was execu/ed was Count Kgmont. Later, Alva, hard up for 
money, tried new and heavy taxation. This touched the pockets of the 
merchant classes, and they rebelled. Added to this was the struggle 
between Catholic and Protestant. 

Spain was a mighty Power, in the full pride of her greatness; the 
Netherlands were just a few provinces of merchant folk and effete and 
extravagant nobles. There was no comparison between the two. Yet 
Spain found it difficult enough to crush them. 'Iheic were massacres 
repeatedly, whole populations being wiped out. Alva and his generals 
rivalled Chengiz Khan and Timur in their destruction of human life. 
Often they improved on the Mongols. Cit\ after city was besieged by 
Alva, and the untrained men, and often the women of the city, fought 
the trained soldiers of Alva on land and water till stars ation made it 
impossible for them to carry on. Prcferrirtg even absolute destruction of 
all they valued to the Spanish yoke, the Hollanders broke open the dykes 
and let in the* North Sea to drown and drive away the* Spanish troops. 
As the struggle proceeded it became more and more iiithlevi, and both 
sides became exceedingly cruel. The siege of beautiful Haarlem stands 
out, bravely defended to the last, but ending in the usual massacre and 
plunder by the Spanish soldiery ; the siege of Alkmaar, whic h escaped 
by the piercing of the dykes; and Leyden, surrounded by the enemy, with 
starvation and disease killing thousands. There were no green leaves left 
on the trees in Le yden ; they had all been eaten. Men and women fought 
with famishing dogs on dunghills for scraps Still they held out, and from 
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the ramparts haggard and starving people hurled defiance at the enemy, 
and told the Spaniards that they would live on rats and dogs and any- 
thing rather than surrender. “ And when all lias perished but ourselves, 
be sure that we will each devour our left arms, retaining our right to 
defend our women, our libe rty and our religion, against the foreign 
tyrant. Should Clod, in His wrath, doom us to destruction, and deny us 
all relief, even then we will maintain can selves foi e\rr against your 
entrance. When the* last hour has tome, with our hands we shall set fire 
to the city, and perish men, women, and thildien together, in the flames, 
lather than suffer our homes to be polluted, and 0111 liberties to be 
c rushed. ” 

Such was the spirit nl the people oi Leyden. Hut despair reigned there 
as dav after day went by without rebel ; and they sent a message to their 
friends of the Instates o! Holland outside. I lie Lstates took the great 
de< ision to drown their dear land lather than allow Lev den to fall to the 
enrmy. “ Wetter a drowned land than a lost land.’’ And to Leyden, their 
solely stricken sister -c itv, they s< nt this answer: 44 Rather will we see our 
whole land and all oui possessiejns perish 111 the waves, than lorsakc thee, 
Levden ! ’* 

At last ds k r alter dyke was bioken and, helped by a tavouiable wind, 
the- sea-waters lushed m, (arising the Dutc h slpps. bunging food and 
relief. And the Spanish tioops, fearful of this new rne mv, the sea, departed 
in haste. So Leyden Miivived, and, in memory of the heroism of her 
inhabitants, the l imciMtv of Levden. lamous si me then, was established 
in 1 r )7 r >. 

I here aie many sue h tales «>1 heroism. and manv <>f horrible butchery. 
In beautiful Antwerp llieie was terrible massacie and hinting. 8000 being 
killed. The 44 Spanish fury M it was called. 

But the great stiugglr was largely carried on by Holland, and not bv 
the southern part of the Netherlands. By bribery and men ion the Spanish 
rulers succee ded m winning over many of the nobles of the Netherlands 
and made them crush their own countrymen. 1 hr\ were helped by the 
fact that there' were far more Catholics than Protestants in the south. 
Thev tried to win over the' Catholics, and parti v succeeded. And the 
nobles! It was shameful to what treason and iinkcrv many of them 
stooped to win favour and wealth for themselves horn the Spanish King, 
e ven though their country might -pei ish. 

Addressing the Ge neral Assembly of the Netherlands, William ot 
Orange said: 44 *Tis only bv the Net* *’i lands that the Netherlands arc 
crushed. Whence has the Duke of Alva the power of which he l>oasis. 
but from yourselves from Netherland e itie's? Whence his ships, supplies, 
money, weapons, soldiers? From the Netherland people/* 

So, ultimately the Spaniards succeeded in winning over that part of 
the Netherlands which is roughly Belgium today. But Holland thev 
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could not subdue, try as they did. It is curious to notice that right through 
the struggle, almost to the end, Holland did not disclaim allegiance to 
Philip II of Spain. They were prepared to keep him as king if he would 
recognize their liberties. At last they were forced to cut themselves away 
from him. Thcv offered the crown to their great leader William, but he 
would not have it. Circumstances thus forced them, almost against their 
will, to become a republic. So great was the kingly tradithm of those days. 

The struggle in Holland went on tor many years. It was not till iboq 
that Holland became independent. But the real fight in the Netherlands 
took place from 1567 to 15H.J. Philip II of Spain, unable to defeat William 
of Orange, had him killed by an assassin's hand. He offered a public 
reward for his assassination, such was the morality of Europe at that time. 
Many attempts to kill William failed. The sixth attempt succeeded in 
1584, and the great man Father William ’’ he was called all ovn 
Holland — died ; but he had done his work. I hr Dutch Republic had 
been forged through sacrifice and suffering. Resistance to t\ rants and 
despots does good to a country and to a people. It trains and strengthens. 
And Holland, strong and self-reliant, immediately became a great naval 
Power and spread out to the Far Fast. Be Igium. separate d Iroin Holland, 
continued under Spanish rule*. 

Let iw look at Germany to complete our pic tore of Europe. I lic it* was 
1 terrible c i\ il war here* from ihiB to railed the Flints Wars’ War. 

It was between ( atholic and Protestant, and the httie pnn< » s ami elec tors 
of Germans fought each other and the Emperor , and tie- ( admin King 
of Franc e had a look in on the* ^ide of the Pmo status j * i'- 1 to adrt to the 
confusion; and ultimately the King of Sweden, Gustav us Adolphus the 
lion of the North” he was called— came down and defeated the 
Emperor, and thus saved the Protestants. But Germany was a ruined 
country. I he mercenary soldiers were like brigands. They went alx»ut 
looting and plundering. Even generals of armies. ha\ing no money to 
pay their soldiers or even to feed them, took to looting. And think 
of it!— this lasted for thirty vears: massacre and destruction and looting 
going on year after year. There could be little* or no trade ; there could be 
hardly any cultivation. And so there was le^s and less lood. and more and 
more starvation. And this of course resulted in more brigands and more 
looting. Germany became a kind of nursery for professional and mercenary 
soldiers. 

At last this war e amr to an e nl, when, perhaps, there w.ls nothing left 
to plunder. But it took a long, long time for Germany to r* cover and pull 
herself together again. In 164R the Peace of Westphalia put an end to the 
German civil war. By this the Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire 
became a shadow' and a ghost with no power. France took a big slice, 
Alsace; to keep it for over 200 years, and the n to be fon cd to give it back 
to a new Germany ; and again to take it back after the Great War of 
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1914-1918. France thus profited by this peace. Hut another Power now 
arose in Germany whi< h was going to be a thorn jn the side of France. 
This was Prussia, ruled by the House of Ifohen/ollern. 

The Peace of Westphalia finally ret ogni/ed the republics of Switzerland 
and Holland. 

wt> at a talr of war and massacre and plundering and bigotry, I tell 
you ! And yet this was Kuropr just alter ihe Kenaissanc e, when there had 
been such an outburst of energy «ind artistic and literary activity. I have 
compared Kuropr to the* countries of Asia, and pointed out the new life 
that was stirring in fan ope. One ran see this new life* trying to struggle 
through. I hr birth of a nrw child and of a new order is accompanied 
with much sufirrimr When tluir is economic instability at the base, 
society and politics shake at the top That a new’ life was stirring in 
Kuropr is nh\ mu.s enough. Bui all lound it what barbarous behaviour! 
It was a maxim of the time that 44 tie* <c n n< » of reigning was the science 
of lying The whole atmosphrie i<<ks wall Iks and intrigue, violence 
and cruelty, and one wonders how peopl» put up with it. 


B 7 

KN(iKAM) ( l TS orr Till. Ill \I) # <)1 IIKR KING 

August 29, 1932 

\\ l shall spend ■* >m< liitlf time on Kngland’s history now. Wc have 
largely ujnuKii ! Ins k 1 tii. .is tli'-if was little of interest there during the 
Middle Ages 1 h <• d.nnir\ w.>. tnt uf 1 ).k ku ard th.m 1 ranee or Italy. 

1 hr l msfiMts <•! (Ktmd. hn-.u-ui. fils bet. 1 ., a lamous scat of 
learning, and. a 1 1 1 1 1 <~ latfi, t .tmbtidgf I illowcd was Oxford that 
pioduc cil W\ih*h, al>< >ut w limn I he.** ah cadv w ntten to \ r ou. 

Ihe i lml m <aiK hngiish histm’. unties lound the develop- 

ment ol Pai liament I mm i.nh d i\ >< tt-u wc io made by the nobles to 
limit the |xi\\ri lit in*' kme l here w.o ihi Ma ,T na C harta in iziiy. A little 
lain tlif 1 »i’g ,nn i ngs ol l’.u h.inifiit an* % coble 1 he\ are, crude beginnings. 

I heir arc th< - gnat n-iolcs and bishops who de\e!..p into a House of 
lairtb. But mine in.t» M.mt ultimati K was an elected tonne ll consisting 
of knights and the on.dh i landowneis anu s< >"' ■ rprcscntativ cs ot the 

towns. 1 his . In ted .oumil tl<w< lop<d into the Houses of Commons. Both 
these ( 'mini ih or Houses consisted . landowners ana wealthy men. 
F.vrn the men m the' House of Commons represented a small number of 

rich lantlowneis and merchants on!\. 

The House of Commons had little power. They petitioned and pointed 
out grievanc es to the king and gtadually began to interfere with taxation. 
Without their appro* al it was difficult for new taxes to be imposed or 
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collected and so the king began the practice of asking for their approval 
for such taxation. Tty* power of the purse is always a great power, and 
Parliament, and especially the Commons’ House, increased in strength 
and prestige as it gained this power. Often theie was friction between 
the king and the Commons. Hut still Parliament was a feeble* thing, and 
the Tudor rulers, as 1 ha\e told >ou, were more oi less absolute rno n^tc hs. 
But the Tudors weic clever, and they a\oided toning a struggle with 
Parliament. 

England escaped the bitter iehgious struggles ol the Continent, lhtic 
was a great deal of religious conflict and noting and bigotiv, and a 
scandalous number of women were burnt aim* bee arise they were ion- 
sidered to be witches But compand to the C online nt, Lnglaud was 
peaceful. With Hems \ III the count! v was supposed to ttmi Protest mt 
Of course there were mans Catholics in the land, and then* wen also 
mans extreme Protestants 1 he n< w ( huich of England, Iiowimi, was 
something between the two, e. illrng itself Pioustant, but jeihaps more 
Catholic than Protestant, and in irahtv a department nt St ite with tin 
king for its head The break with Rome and tin Pope, however, win 
complete*, and th< re was mans an anti-Pope 1 \ not In (.hi* * ti 
Elizabeth’s time she was th'* daughte t of H« ui\ \ 1 1 1 tin ope n.nv ol tin 
new mw-iouUs to the ^.ast and to \m» 1 1* a, arid the rn w opportunities 
♦nr trade, lured mans people. I ase mate d b\ the- su<<e c s of Spain h and 
Portueue s«* sr air.r n, and towtous of tin- wealth to be gumd. England 
took te) the sea Sn I ram is Drake and othc x> like* him at lit't he * mu* the 
pirate sot the s« is, plundeiing Spanish vessels tioin \mrrn a Drain th« n 
went for a nights vovagt round the vorld Sn Walter Kabuli eel 
the Allantn and tiled to found a settlenn ill on tin * M < oast <>l what is 
now the l m f * d States. Tim was tailed \ugmia, as a e omplnm nt to 
Eh/abe th, the- Virgin Queen It was Raleigh who first hiou'dit the 1 1 l In t 
of smoking tubiecn to 1 u rope from \mona I lion <. mu the Spanish 
Armada, and tin cornph te* failure ot this proud e rite rprise e rie our aged 
England a great deal All this has little to do with the- struggle be tween 
king .and ParUiment, except that it kept peeiph's minds eaeupiid and 
turned to foreign affairs. But even in I uclor times trouble brewed under 
the surfae e 

The Kli/abe than period is one of the bindiHst in England Elizabeth 
was a grfat ejiinri, and England produced many a great man ol action 
in her time* But gre it»T than tl * Queen and her ad\< nture-r knights were 
the poets and dramatists of this grnnatie)n, and above- them all towers 
the immortal Williim Shakespeare His pla\s are, of remise, known the 
world over foda* , although we- know little- enough about him personally. 
He was one of a brilliant band which has enriched the' English language 
with numerous precious gems which fill us with delight. Even the small 
lyrical poems of the Elizabethan period haw a peculiar charm which none 
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others have. In the simplest and sweetest o( language they trip along 

merrily, telling us of ever) da) happenings m a way all then own. Writing 

of this period, an Lnglisli cutu, I,) non Siiachiy, has told us of the 

“noble bund ol Lh/.abethans whos< sliong and sp!< ndid spirit gave to 

Kngland, one in inn.u uloiis g<Mi< i ation, tie most glonous lientage of 

drama that the woild has < \« 1 know 11 " 

» 

Lli/abrlh died in iho^, jus* k.o \i ,us 1 >< loi f th* < .it \kbar died in 
India. Mir was su< < < < d< d b\ tin tin n Kin ' of S< otiand b* c ausr hr wa*> 
supposed to hi in \l 111 tin Imi oi c # ^ ion lb bi'ame jarni s I, and 

Km/land and Smtluid thm b< < ann om kingdom What Ln^Iand had 

lath d to do b\ \ k* 1 i mm u.ts don» pi uifulh jaims I was a bilnser in 
thr dm in 1 iu;ht oi kirn's md <n lik< d P u h inn nt lit was not as ( lever 
as Lli/ahnh, and miv oiori tioublf &i • « ! u tuff n him and Pailiamcnt. 
It w is during Ins n mu th u n.*n\ ull-iii < h< d Pom a iuix m Ln^lund lrft 
tin »i n it in r 1 1 a.nti ' 1 »i _ »od and til* dm tin \J * f! l u m i bjo tf> critic* 

in \m< 1 j< a I In \ * »bj* < n d to t l u t <t<>* » tt'< i:n thod it J tines I and they 

disltkid t hr in w ( huith i d 1 n 1 md ti.d di 1 n«»t ion id« l it PioP*stant 
rnomdi So tin \ btilumn and < mil' nil «t ul t<*. tin wild in w land 
a i mss ih« An .ij*m 1 la ’ in !• d n ili noi th* i n i o ists m i pi ur which 
tin y < alii d \t v P! m* u* h Mi H t o musts iollowi d tin m. and gradually 
tin sc ttli in* im Md < t * r h dun vw n thn o < n # i « > 1 * *nu all ilonq thr 

rasti i n * i Mst. 1 h< ^ 1 1 1 o j i * * u.ti u u* U di m In; »< d into th* l nurd Stales 

of \nu in a in i t th it . I n r \ a\ » tl \* t 

1 in sm*i m | un I i ( n. u I s [. md m t*is \ci\ soon came to 

a hrad alt« i h b* * tin Km m i . hj“, P i limn m *h< 1 1 iui i pre^t nted to 

him m ioj i 4 P« ’ * *n <>1 l\ 1 w whn h n it run is document in 
Liujhsh hi ** * In thi m* titi* ii th Km » is tol 1 dial he was not an 

tibsolut* m »n h ml i<mM n«»t d» i t i.u linin'' h i ould not tax oi 

impiisfji (>** ii’* i 1 1 \ Hi * mil 1 noi i \ i n do in tin \ i nternth t rnlun 
what tin In Vh \ n * * * of I id. i i * .n tin twintntn issue oi dinant rs 
and imp! ivm p • ph und* i ll « m 

\mio\»d at in n t« *h 1 whit In mild it t md what hi lonU not, 
( Intilis di^siKid Pm uriu tit md i *u d without it \ftei some \e«us, 
how« \< i, 1 4 w u - * ! nd no t f n n i > th it In had to < all aii >thi l Parha- 

mint. lino hid hi mi h it nn r <i it all th it (holes had hi n doin^ 

without I'.u ii in’ nt fin! tli' i < w P u h mirnt \n.is spmimi; loi i ficdi* with 
him Within t * » \< o m .ojj <»i\i! w u ] *i p in Kmc; o.i n r v *ide, 
s\ipjH>iti<l i \ m m\ no! il< s md a ip« it put ot tin atm\ thr Paihament 
on the otlu i . Mipp< it ti <1 1 >\ tin inh i w hints and the s *t\ ol I.oiulon 
I* or sr\nal '* u thw w it dtae'rd <m till thrir .uoip on thr sidr of 
Parliament a unit li.uht, (^1 i\m ( lomwell He was a threat ot^mi/er, 
a stem di^t iplin im.ui and a man (nil of irlurmus cnthusi.tsm for the i alive 
“ In the dat k puds ol war,*’ s.i\s ('arlvlr about Cromwell, “ in the lut^h 
places of thr (irld. hope shone in him like a pillar of fire, when it had 
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gone out in all the others / 1 Cromwell built up a new army, the 
“ Ironsides ” they were called, and filled them with his own disciplined 
enthusiasm. The “ Puritans ” of the army of Parliament faced the 

Cavaliers ” of Charles, Cromwell won in the end, and Charles, the 
King, became a prisoner of Parliament. 

Many members of Parliament still wanted to compromise wi^h the 
King, but Cromwell’s new at my would not listen to this, and an officer 
of this army, Colonel Pride, boldly man lied into the Parliament House 
and turned out all such members. Pride’s Purge this has been called. 
It v\;\s a drastic remeds, and not very coinplimeni.il y to Parliament. If 
Parliament objected to the King’s autocrat), here was another power, 
their own army, which paid little attention to their legal quibbles. Such 
is the way of revolutions. 

The remaining members of the House ot ( oinmons, tailed the Rump 
Parliament, decided to try Charles, in spite ot the objei lion ol the House 
of Lords, and the\ 1 underlined him to (hath “as a tv rant, traitor, 
murderer, and enemy of his country M . And in rfipj this man, who had 
been their King, and who had talked ol his divine right to rule, was 
beheaded in Whitehall in I.ondon. 

Kings die like othe r people. Indeed, manv of them in histoiv have died 
violent deaths. Autocracy and kingship bleed assassination and murder, 
and English lovahies had had enough ol assassination m the past. But 
that an elected assembly should pr« suin«* to constitute itself into a court, 
and try the King, and condemn him to death, and then have him 
beheach d, was a novel and an ama/mg thing. It was cut 1011s iTTiit the 
English people, who have alwav*- hern vrrv t 01 wi vative and averse to 
rapid cli.nu.rs, should thus m t .in example ot how a tv rant and traitorous 
king should be treated. But the deed was done not so mm h bv the English 
people as a whole as b\ the new “ Ironsides ’’ under Cromwell. 

All the kings and C^rsais and prim < s and p« ttv ro\ alties of Europe were 
greatly shocked. What would happ« n to them it the common people 
became* so presumptuous and lollowed the example of England:* Many of 
them would have attac ked England and crushed her, but the destinies of 
England were not in charge ol an incompetent king then. England was 
for the first time* a republic, and Cromwell and his armv weir there to 
defend her. Cromwell was practically die tator. He was called the I^rd 
Protector”. Under his stern and cflurrnl rule England’s strength grew 
and her fleets drove away the "Hutch and I rench and Spanish fleets. Tor 
the first time England became the chief naval Power in Europe. 

But the English Republic had a very short life hardly eleven years 
after the death of Chaiks I. Cromwell died in and two sears later 

the Republic fell. The son of Charles I, who had taken refuge in foreign 
countries, came back to England, and he was welcomed and crowned as 
Charles II. This second Charles was a low' and disreputable person, and 
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his idea of kingship was just to have a good time. But he was clever enough 
not to go against Parliament too much. He was actually in the secret pay 
of tlic 1* rench King. England lost the position she had gained in Europe 
during Cromweir s time, and the Dutch actually r:*mc up and burnt the 
English fleet in the Thames. 

Charles’ brother, James II, succeeded him, and immediately there 
was trouble with Parliament, James was a devout Catholic, and he 
wanted to establish the Pope s as< endanry again in England. But whatever % 
ideas the English people had on teligion .ind they were vague enough 

most ol them wro* bntrr against tie* Pope and all “Popery’ . James II 
( oulcl do nothing against this wide-spread feeling and, basing angered 
Parliament, he had to fl\ 1,, Lrance (or refuge. 

Again Pailiament had triumphed <>\r, tin* king, and this time quite 
peacefully and without u\il w.ir. Tin rr was no king m the country. 
But England was not going to be a republic' again. The Englishman loves 
a lord, it is said, and, even more, h* !o\rs the j>omj) and pageantry of 
royalty. So Parliament ^auliol lor a new king, and found one in the 
House ot Orange, which. loo years before, had guru William the Silent 
to lead tl a s « at struggle ot the Netherlands against Spain. There was 
another William, Prime T (hang*-, now, and lie had married Mary of 
the English royal lannK . S* * William and Mary w ere made joint sovereigns 
in ibHfl. Pailiament w is Mipr< me now. and tin English revolution, giving 
power to the people represented in Parliament. was complete. No British 
king or quern lias dared to » hallenge the authority of Parliament since 
th.it date. But, *'f c cause, the i < an’ mans way sol intriguing and influenc- 
ing. without d« !mm K opposing or challenging, and several British kings 
have ado). ted tins - methods. 

Parliament be* aim* supienv But what was this Pirhament? Do not 
imagine* that it i e pir^um d the people- of England. represented only 
a very small j>ait oi them I h<' House e)f Lords repie ented, as its name 
signifies, the* lords or gie»t landowners and the* bi e h<»ps. Even the House 
of Commons w,h an assembly of rich men. either owners of landed pro- 
perty or big men h..nts \ » jv few pc-ople had the \ute. I ill 100 years ago 
the re we re anv mimbei o| wh ti are { a!!e*d “poehet boroughs’ in England 
~ that is to sav eonstru ncirj which weie piactieally in somebody s 
pocket. Ihe whoh' constituency might consist of just one oi two voters 
electing a member’ In 1703 it is* .said that timbers of the House 
of Camimom were elected In ibo perrons in all. One hamlet, named Old 
Sarum, returned two members to Pan* ment. I Inis you ill see that the 
vast majority o| the people had no votes and were not represented m 
Parliament. I he House of Commons was \ny far from being a popular 
assembly. It did not even lepresent the new middle chisses that were 
rising up in the towns. It just represented the landowning class and some 
rich merchants. Scats in Parliament were bought and sold, and there was 
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a great deal of briber)-. And this took place right down to 183a, juat too 
years ago, when a Reform Bill was passed alter much agitation, and more 
people got the vote. 

So tvv M*e that the victory of Parliament over die* king meant the victory 
of a handful of rich people. England was governed ieally by /his handful 
of landowners with a spi inkling of merchants. All othei classes, comprising 
practically the whole nation, had no say m the niattei. 

In the same way, you will remember that the Him h Republic., which 
came into existence after the great struggle with Spam, was also a rich 
man's republic. 

After William and Mary, Anne, Man’s si>ui, was (.hieeu o! England. 
At her death in 1714, there was again soiiv drfhe til ty al>out die next king. 
Parliament ultimately went to <»cimanv for their dmnr. 1 he\ those a 
German, who was then the Elector oi Il.tno\< 1. and m.ule him George I 
of England. Probablv Parliament 1 hose him because* lie was dull and not 
at all \ lev 1 r, and it was safer to have a temlidi king than a < h v er one w ho 
might interfere with Parliament. George 1 could not even speak English; 
the English King was ignorant of Knglidi. Ev<n hr-* m»ii. v\I>m bee ame 
George II, knew hardly any English. In this v\ a\ was established in 
England the House of Hanover, 01 the Har,ov»riin dvnastv. hit fi still 
flourishes there. It can hardlv be said to reign. as the reigning and ruling 
is done by Parliament. 

In tin* sixteenth and sewnteenih 1 ermines then* vn .n a gnat deal o! 
trouble and friction between Ireland and England. 1 lure were attempts 
at the conquest ot Ireland and rebellions and masters right through 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. James conh'« and a en at deal of 
land* d prop* rty in 1 ’lstei, m the* not th <4 Inland, and brought n\ri 
Protestants from Scotland to settle* m tin *»* anas. E\<: suite then these 
Protestant colonists have* remained there and Ireland has been divided 
into two par t> : the* nativ e* Irish and the* S* e «t< h t nlmuas : Re nnan ( adi« »ln 
and Protestant. There has been bitter hatred betvwm die two, and of 
course* the' English have* profit* d bv this divnion As ever, the rulers 
believe in a po!i< v of “divide* and rule’ E\<n now tin hr/g* st rpiestii.n 
in Ireland is the lister question. 

During tie- English civil war then was a manure of :he English m 
Ireland. (’iomv\r]| avenged this < rurllv bv a niaw.u n* *»l the Irish, and 
to this dav this is remembered bitte*Jy by the I r i 'I hen* was more- 
fighting, and there were* settlements and treaties, and these* were broken 
by the English it is a long and painful history, the* history of the agonv 
of Ireland. 

It may interest you to know that Jonathan Swift, the author ol ' Gullit er'\ 

1 ravels , lived about this time, from 1667 to 174**,. The book is a famous 
children’s classic, but it is really a bitter satire on the England of his clay. 
Daniel Defoe, who wrote Robinson Crusoe , was a contemporary of Swift. 
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September 3, 1932 

I*r us (nine back 10 India. We hme- sp<-ni .some* time over Europe, 
.tncJ in many a letter tiied to look midi 1 tin* tiumoil and sti uggle and 
w aria re, and to umlci stand v. hat w as happ» 111014 tin 1 e- during the sixteenth 
and n(’\ enteent li centuries. I wondei what mijin s >oiis \ou have gathered 
<•1 this priiod in Europe. Whal* 1 . m muji impicssiom mav be, they must 
If \n\ mixed, and that is not mu pining, tor Euiope was a very mixed 
and (minus place just then (Mniimiom and 1 j. i j batons warfare. religious 
bigotry and < melts unman liecl m hist«>r\, autocrats and the “divine 
right ' of kings, a degenerate an<in<ja<v, and shameless exploitation of 
the people. ( lima seemed to b< ag« ' ala ad oi all this she was a 
1 ullurc d, artistn, tolerant and mot* 01 It >s peaceful countiv. India, 
in spur of dm option and d< vn m 1 at mn. compand fa\otirably in 
mam was s. 

Ihil i :m t iho -ho'se d a ddhicnt and a pie .istniri face. I here were 
the be gunnings ol mode mi m ,c m « \ 1 si bit . and the it h a of popular freedom 
be lmiis to to o\s and ■ hake the 1I.1 • *', f s of kings Inch 1 neath these, and the 
t an w of th< s< .-.ml < f most mini a* t p.itie s, js the M^nna 1 ( lal and industrial 
development oi th» vo so ni and tv u th-’se sp i n r.iimpi an countries. 

I algf cities - fa up. full o| lin M llaTltS tladlllg X\ i t distant Countries, 

and lniiiimin:; with tin irdmtiial at mils ot the aitisans. Ml o\ er western 
l.uropt ri.tP th it n. adulations of artisans and craftsmen — 
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tolls and t,i\o V 1 I* h imtiPd tin ti.ldng 1 lad s. So the /jnvcnawr s< t 
UM If nut t<> iemo\< tins < ki^s tiom powei. I he king did not like' the 
feudal nobles tiilin, o the \ w.mte d to « m ioa< h 011 his power. So the 
king and tin i'Ui K *: r b'nann al'u* against lii<* feuda 1 lords and 
dc prised them of i<.d influent e. As a it lib the king becomes more 
pens e 1 ful and aiihu ! alii . 

In the same was it was hit that th* religious organi. ation c>f the dav 
in western 1 au« »p<\ and the pi e\ ailing .chgi*ms ideas and notions of deling 
business, came m tlie wav of the giowth of trade and industry Religion 
itself was conne< ted w ith the feudal astern m many wavs, and the C hurch, 
as I have h>ld \on. was the biggest feudal landlord. For mam \ears 
previously individuals and groups had risen to criticize and challenge 
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the Roman Church. But they did not make any great difference. Now, 
however, the whole rising bourgeoisie wanted a change, and so the move- 
ment for reform becavne a mighty one. 

All these changes, and many others which wc have already considered 
together, were the different aspects and phases of the revolution which 
brought the bourgeotsie to the' front. The process seems to have been more 
or less the same in the western European countries, but it took phtce at 
different times in the different countries. Eastern Europe, meanwhile, 
and for long afterwards, was very bac kward uidustiially, and so no such 
change took place there. 

In China and India there were also ciaft guilds and hosts of artisans 
and craftsmen. Industry was as «ul\ anted, and often more so, than in 
western Europe. But we do not line! their the growth of science at this 
stage as in Europe, nor is there the same kind of urge for popular lierdom. 
In both countries there were long traditions of religious freedom and 
local freedom in towns and tillages and in guilds. People cared little for 
the king’s power and autocracy so long as they were not interhird with 
in their local matters. Both countries had built up a social organization 
which had lasted for a verv long time and was far nioir stable than an\- 
thing in Europe. It was perhaps the \ny stability and ngiditv oi tins 
organization which presented growth. In India we h.i\r se< n disruption 
and degeneration finally ending 111 the conquest nt the north by the 
Moghal Babar. I he people seem to have completely forgotten then 
old Aryan ideas of freedom and have become servile and resigned 
to any ruler. Even the Muslims who had brought a new life m the 
country seem to have become as degemiate and snvile as th«* 
others. 

Ihus Europe endowed with a freshness and < ueigv which the old 
civilizations of the East seemed to lack, slowlv steals ahead of them Hn 
sons go to the far < orners of the world. 1 he lure* oi trade and wealth draws 
her seamen to the Amenta* and Asia. In south-eastern Asia we saw the 
Portuguese put an end to the Arab Empire of Malacca. I hry establish 
outposts on the Indian coast-line and all ov«r the eastern seas. But soon 
their masters rt the* spice trade is t hall* ngecl b\ two new sea Power*. 
Holland and England. Portugal is driven away from tin East and he 1 
eastern empire and trade perish. I he Dutch take Portugal's plate to 
some extent and in my of the eastern islands are ounpiul bv them. In 
1600 Queen Eli/abt tli grants a charter to the East India Company, 
a company ot London merchant , to trade in India, and two ycais Lilt 1 
the Dutch East India Company is formed, dims begins the period ol 
grabbing by Europe in Asia, For a long time this is almost confined to 
Malay and the eastern islands. China is t«>o strong for Europe, under the 
Mings and the early Mane hus who came m the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Japan a< tually goes so far as to turn out rverv foreigner and shut 
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herself up completely in 1641 . And India? Our story has lagged behind in 
India, and we must fill up the gap. As we shall see, India rose to be a 
powerful monarchy under the new Moghal dynasty, 4 and there was little 
danger or chance ot European invasion. Hut Europe was already dominant 
on the seas. , 

So we come back to India. In Europe and China and Japan and 
Malaysia we have reached the end of the seventeenth century and we 
are on tin* \erge ol the eighteenth. But in India we aie still in the early 
sixteenth, when Babar came. 

Babar’s victory over the feeble and contemptible Afghan Sultan of 
Delhi in 1^26 begins a new epoch and a new empne in India — the 
Moghal Empire. With a biiet interval, it last* d fioin 1*320 to 1707, a 
period of 1H1 years. I hesr were the yc.tis of us power and glory, w r hen 
the fame ol the* Cleat Motdi.il c.f Inch i ‘■plead all over Asia and Europe. 

I heir weir six big nileis of the <1\ 11,1st s, and then the empire went to 
pieces, and the Maiathas and Sikhs and othe rs c aiv e d out States from it. 
And after them came the Bntnh. who. pointing In the- breakdown of the 
initial powfi and the confusion in tin countr\. giaduallv established 
their dnnmuoik 

I have told vou something r ji Babai alnadv. Descended from Chcngiz 
and limui. he had something of then cue atm ss and military ability. 
But the Mongols had booinc moo u\ili/<d mum* the (lavs oi Chengiz, 
and Babai was one of th» most < ultmed and delightful prisons one could 
meet. I here was no s< 1 tanamwn in him. no u ligious bigotrv, and he 
did not destrov as his am onus used to <lo Hr was ch voted to art and 
literature, ami was lnniv li t poet in INimui 1 loweis and gardens he 
loved, and in tin* heat of India In thought < fun of his home in Central 
Asia. “ I lie \ iolr is are 1 « * \ f 1 \ in I ♦ rghana,” he s» in his memoirs; 
“it is mass oi tulips and p>m s 

Babar was nnK a of eleven when his lathei dud and he became 
rule t < »t S.muh) tni| It ,.s n* *t a soft job I lu 1 «■ vs < ’ < ' m mies all around 
him. So. at an a.»« v hen 1 1 t 1 1 « !>o\s and uiN an at ^ hool, In* had to take 
to the' field with his ^v.md lie lost his tlitom and w*ui it back, and had 
man) a great ad\in* u< in hostiun.v i.nu 1 And vet he managed to 
<ulliva(< h 1 < 1 .1 1 1 1 1 < and 4 ti . imlatt Vmbiti 11 din\r hini im. Having 
concjmied Kabul, lie uo'Mtl the Indus n> India H< had a vtv small 
anm, but he had the mw aitdle 1 v ,w im h w s t! ” ' ting used m Euiop( 
ami west* in \m.i l lie huge \fgli.ui In M dial went to light him went to 
pieces be Ion ibis huh w < ll-ti aim el \ aiai its aitilleo, and \ u tors 
« anir to Babai. But Im tioubhs were not o\ c 1 , .'.ml his fate hung in the 
balance mam a turn. ()m c when ^ia\< d.mge 1 threatened hm, his 
generals advised him to letirat to tin noitli But lie* was made oi stcinei 
stufl and said that he pirhiird facing d« ath to retreating. He loved the 
wine-cup. He dee uled, howevci, at this (iisis in his life, to give up 
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drinking, and hr broke all his drmking-rups. Hr happened to win, 
and he kept his pledge about wine 

fiabar was barelv' four vears in India when hr died 1 hr\ were four 
years of fighting and little rest, and he remained a sti anger tu India and 
knew little about her In Agra he laid out a splendid capita,! and sent to 
Constantinople lot a famous architect I hose were the da\s when Sulei- 
man the Magnificent was building m ( onstanunoph Sinan was aVirnous 
Ottoman architect and hr sent his favourite pupil \ umi! to India 

Babai wrote his me moirs, and this delightful book gives intimate 
glimpses of tin man He tills us of Hindustan uid of its tnimals and 
flowers and trees and hints not toi getting the hogs' He sighs foi the 
melons and gripes and tiowers of his native* tountrv \nd h< expresses 
his (*\tn mt disap|M>mtnu nt at the people \i cording to him thr\ have 
not a smglt good point in the n tivour Perhaps he did not get to know 
them in his tour veais ot war, and the more cultured < 1 iss< s kept awa\ 
irom th< new conqueror Perhaps also a in vs count dots not < isilv enter 
into the lite and culture ol another people \nvw i\ he found nothing 
that was admit able either in the Vfghans w lio h ul b< e n thr ruling classes 
tor sonu time or m the rnajoritv e d the people fl< is i good obseiver 
and, even allowing lor the putr htv ot a ruw -comer (us aceount shows 
th it Ne»rth Inclii v\as in i pen r wav it the time lb di<l i< t visit nth 
Indi i at dl 9 

1 he I mpiie of Himlust in Bib It tells lls 1 is extensive |h * pu lolls, 
and ru h On the e ast, the south md even the west it is H uidedbv thr 
great nu ui ( )n the north it h »s K ibul (dii/ni md k mei ihn I he 
t ipif il ot ill Hindustan is l)t 1 hi * It is mte ie stu g to n< t th it the w he « I< 

< t Indi i is looked upon a> i unit !>v Btbtr, dth >u 1 wh n he < one ir 

is sj lit up into rnanv kmgd* ms I his im i of tin nr its < f Imh i h i s 
persisted d 4 pi lglnuu ! istoiv 

B lb U ge.se m with lus description ot India 

1 i i i >1 * «> 'r It it i m t 1 1 r e \ * i u * ii o if 

f e er« ?i h* I i i 1 u\ ? U wk! f * i r ts i u i \e 1 Ul Ifi, l 

h ihit inti i i J t rim it \ e 1 n l r 4 ns i* t 1 1 * at 1 

^ ° 1 * t rj 1 Si 1 IK di 1 1 e u Ur r » l ir u ! m 

ing tr t> mi \* t 1 1 is 1 1 f'i p. »j 1 1 • : n I tl f Hit <1 m in 

I u n h r 1 1 1 1 1 1 • r f Tit Ilie f H 1 1 u u < % 1 1 e I nnti e 

I ho urh ot r v 1 \ >f 1 is ( 1 \*i ,^e t tV \ '1 r n v <r « 11 ihr 

facr of the \ i r 

He thtn givts lists e>f the animals, flowers trers, and fruits of Hindustan 
And then w< < onu to the people 

“The* 101 itr »> Ifi 1 l 1 tan It n pleasures to re ' nnifnrii'l it Ih< people are 
not handsome I hr\ have no idea of the ehaim* of friendly sorjrtv or of frankh 
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mixing together or of lamili.tr intercourse. I hey have no genius no comprehension 
of mind, no politeness of iiuinfjo, no kindness or fellow feeling, no ingenuity or 
rnec lumiral invention in planning or exec uting their handicraft works, no skill or 
knowledge in design <n arc hue* iiir*- . t haw no good horses, no good flesh, no 
grapes or musk-mclons. no g'xxl fruits, no h r or t oM water, no ge*xi food. or bread 
in their haia.trv rio baths or u«» randJf-s, no ton he*. not a candlestick.** 

What have thr\ got ? one is tempted to ask ! Jiabar must have been 
thoroughly ird up when he wrote this. 

I h r 1 hie; ' x> ejjrnf ■ *,' 1 1 indu-.'.in f-a\ liah.irj is that it is a large country and 
has abundam r ot gold and siiwr \n<*ri*/ r c ori\ c meric »• of Hindustan is that the 

workmen of e*. «rv proff^Mon and 1 1 *»< .10 innumerable and without end lor any 

vw»rk and uns *\ n.rnt . the r r alw.r.N a v» ; reads, to whom the same employ- 

in' nt and Pad<- h.«v t de\. r-iid* d hum L»t) * • n» v< iM f or tX , % ? ” 

I base cjuotccj at ^/inr 1* ui'tli irum these* memoirs of Babar. Such 
books often giw us a In it< 1 idea ot ,t man than any description of him. 

Ihtbar died m i r , ,u, u hr n In v. .is Puts -nine \ears of age. There is 
a well-known sons 1 o.i* linin' !a »ieath. Hmn.isun, his son, was ill 
and babai, in ins l<-\< ha him. 1 , said t»* ha\e oiiered his own life if his 
s "ii got well I; i\ ■ ml the I bunas. m n . n\cn d and babar died within 
a h w das s < >1 tins mi i< 1 r nt. 

I lies tairnd Rabat '> b«.d\ to Kabul and tin re they buried it in a 
garden In* lo\(d. II* had gone back at last to the flowers he longed for. 
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lUh\K I uid 1 . ■nipa h d a lmmi p.u t • d nm :h<*i n India by his generalship 
and unlit. i! s * da u m s He had dtPaud the Alghan Sultan of Delhi, 
and late r, and lim ua* tin ij,Vi< cilia ult task, the Rajput clans under 
the h.aleislup ot the g.*.iam Raiia S.in-'.i ot t hitt* a . a famous In ro in 
Rajput histoj \ . lhu In P u .1 cdlu ult tuA lor his son Huma\un. Huinavun 
was a 1 uliup-d ,ii;»l P* cried p< im-c. but n<> old' « r his fathei. He had 
trouble all u\n ins new empuc. and ultimaielv m 1 34°* tt'n years alter 
babar's death, an Malian < hn t m biha, mined Sher Khan, defeated and 
drove him out of India. So the second of the- Great Moghals became a 
wanderer, hiding lninw If and sidle ring all manner of privations. It was 
(luring these wanderings in the Rajputana desert that his wife ga\e birth 
to a son in No\« tuber 15,42. I his son. bom in the desert, was to become 
Akbur. 
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Humayun escaped to Persia, and Shah Tamasp, the ruler of the place, 
gave him shelter. Meanwhile Shcr Khan was supreme in northern India, 
and for five years he ruled as Shcr Shah. Even during this brief period he 
showed that he was a very capable person. He was a brilliant organizer, 
and his government was active and efficient. In the midst of. his wars he 
found time to start a new and a better land-revenue system for assessing 
taxes on the cultivators. He was a stern and hard man, but of all the 
Afghan rulers of India, and of many others also, he was certainly the 
ablest and best. But, as often happens with efficient autocrats, he was all 
in all in his government, and with his death the whole structure went to 
pieces. 

Humayun took advantage of this disorganization and returned from 
Persia in 1556 with an army. He won, and after an interval of sixteen 
years he was again on the throne of Delhi. But not for long. Six months 
later he fell down a staircase and died. 

It is interesting to contrast the tombs or mausoleums of Slier Shah and 
Humayun. The Afghan’s tomb is at Sahasram in Bihar, a stern, strong, 
imperious-looking building like the man. Ilunmun’s tomb is at Delhi. 
It is a polished and elegant building. And from these structures of stone 
one can form a good idea of these two ri\als for empire in the sixteenth 
century. 

Akbar was only thirteen years old then. Like his grandfather, he came 
to the throne early. He had a guardian and protector, Ilairam Khan 
the Khan Baba, lie was called. But within four years Akbar wearied of 
guardianship and other people’s direction and took the govrnnmvut into 
his cwn hands. 

For nearly fifty years Akbai ruled India, horn early in 133b to tin- cud 
of 1603. This was the peiiod of the revolt of the .Wthei lands in Kuiopt, 
and of Shakespeare in England. Akbar's name stands out in Indian 
history, and sometimes, and in some ways, he reminds one of Ashuka. 
It is a strange thing that a Buddhist Emperor of India of the third century 
before Christ, and a Muslim Emperor of India of tin* sixteenth century 
after Christ, should speak in the same manner and almost in the same 
voice. One wonders if tliis is not perhaps the voice of India herself speaking 
through two of her great sons. Of Ashoka we know little enough, except 
what he has himself left carved in stone. Of Akbar we know a great deal. 
Two contemporary historians of his Court have left long act omits, and 
the foreigners who visited him, and especially the Jesuits who tried haul 
to convert him to Christianity, have written at length. 

He was the third in the line from Babar. But the Moghals were still 
new to the country, i hey were regarded as foreigners and their hold was 
military. It was Akbar’s reign that established the Moglial dynasty and 
made it of the soil and wholly Indian in outlook. It was in his reign that 
the title of Great Moghal came to be used in Europe. Hr was very autocratic 
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and had nnronii oiled power. There stems to have been no whisper 
in India then of checking a ruler's powers. As it happened, Akbar was a 
wise despot, and he worked hard for the welfare o> the Indian people. 
In a sense lie might be considered to be the father of Indian nationalism. 
At a time when there was little of nationality in the country and religion 
was a dividing factor, Akbar deliberately placed the ideal of a common 
Indian nationhood above the claims of separatist religion. He did not 
wholly succeed in his attempt/ But it is amazing how far lie did go and 
w hat great sur< ess attended his efforts. 

And yet Akbar’s success, stub as it was, was not due entirely to his 
unaided self. No man can succeed in great tasks unless the lime is ripe 
and the atmospheie is faxourablc. A great man often fours the pace and 
creates his ow n atmosphere. But the gn *t man himself is a product of the 
limc*s and of the prevailing atmosphere. So Akbar also was the product of 
the times in India. 

In a previous letter I told you how silent forces in India wqrked for the 
synthesis of the two cultures and religions that had been thrown together 
in this country. I told you of new styles of architecture and of the growth 
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of the Indian languages, and especially of Urdu or Hindustani. And 
I also told >ou of reformers and religious leaders, like Rainananda and 
Kabir and Guru Xanak, who sought to bring Islam and Hinduism nearer 
to each other by laving stress on the common features and attacking their 
rites and ceremonials. This spirit of synthesis was abroad, and Akbar, 
with his finely sensitive and receptive mind, must have absorbed jt and 
reacted to it greatly liul< ed, he bee a me its t lucf exponent. 

Even as a statesman he must have conn' to the conclusion that his 
strength, and the nation's stiength, would lie in this synthesis He was 
a brave enough fightei and an abl«' gtneial. He was, unlike Aslioka, 
nev er av eise to lighting. But he pi < It 1 1 ed the gains ot aih c tiou to th< gams 
of the swoid, and he knew hat tin v would be mute enduiing So In* set 
himself out d< libeiati Iv to win tin* goodwill of the Hindu nobb s and tin* 
Hindu masses. He abolished the p'w poll ta\ on non-Muslims and the 
tax on Hindu pilgnms He maiiud huiist If a gtil ■ »! a nobb Raj|>ut 
family; latci he mairud hts son to a Rajpu» gill also, and he t inouia 'ed 
such mixed maniages. He appointed Rajput nobb s to tin* lugln st posts 
in his Empne. Stvtialof his biavist gemials and most capable ministers 
and governors were Hindus Raja M m s utgh was < \< n s» nt for a wlnb' 
as governor to Kabul. Inched, in his attempts to < mu ill il< the Rajputs 
and the Hindu masses^ he wr nt to mu h b rrgths that h< was m » auon dlv 
unjust to his Muslim subj< 1 ts 11* sine ceded, hovuvo, in winning the 
goodwill of the Hindus, and the Rajputs flocked to stive him and do 
him honour —ru ai Iv all, except orn unbinding tigur*, Rant lh it tp 
Sintrh of Mewar. Rana Prataj) u fuse d to ac knowb d ;e \kl>ut\ Mi/rraintv, 
even nominally. Be aten m battle, he pr< b in d to hv< 1 hunu il life m tin- 
jungle to pampered east as Akbar \ 'vassal All his hie this pi nud Rajput 
fought the great Lmpeior of Delhi and refused to bow down to him 
Towards the- end of his days lie run met with some mu < r >> I he me mmv 
of this gallant Rajput is treasured m Rajput tna and manv a b g< nd h is 
grown round his name. 

So Akbar won over the Rajputs, and became \rr\ popul u with the' 
masses. He was indulgent to the Parsers and even to the Je >uit run -nonanes 
who came to his Court. But this indulgence and a certain disregard of 
Muslim observance's made him unpopular with the* Muslim nobles, and 
there were srvt ral revolts against him. 

I have compared lnm to Ashoka; but do not be misled bv this 
comparison. In manv ways he vas unlike him lb* wav veiv ambitious, 
and to the end of his days he was a conqueror, mfrnt on extending his 
empire. The Jesuits tell us that he 

“possessed An ah rt ana deeming mind, hr vs as a man of «oiind j idinnrnt, prudent 
in affairs, and a bo i all, kind, affable, and generous With these qualities he combined 
the courage of those who undertake and carry out great enterprise* . He was 
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interested in, ami curious to I* am about man things, ami possessed an intimate 
knowledge not only <>| nniitarv and politic i] miti>rs bit of nun) of the ni'chanual 
art* the light ol c Ic me iif \ imlnnJdms (mHmiIi f,om t h,s prmff,t>ui upon 
those who oll< neb d ay mi i in o mi j r<n Hr I b m lost ins n mp< r If h« did so, 

hr frll into a \ ioJmi! ji ism(;m but hi ri h vuw< « r * f Ion / dm ition * 

Re inernbe l that tins eh s< ription is not b\ t couriicr but by a stiangn 
Iromauothci land w ho h id | b niv e#l e ppe i tumtie s u> obse r\c \kbar 
Phv si< alls , \Ibti w .is « ' tt u a dm 11 il slion^ uid i < 1 1 \ c md In loved 

nothing b< tie i tlim huntin' wild md dnui ,i murids \s a soldier 

he was biave to tin point oi j * < V 1< mu Ills tin t/ing energy ( m be 
judge tl lioni i I tine jus in in li >f Ins horn \ 1 i to \lirn< dab id m mm da\s 
\ ic soil h id biol t n out ii tiiijiit md \Hjti nislud Mill a little arin\ 

ac loss the dc st 1 1 oi R tjput m t t di lum < i j , > nnh s It vas m ( \ti a- 

oidm ir\ i< it 1 In i< we n no i nl\s i s < i in i i ( ns tin n I nc t d h tidh 

n mind \ mi 

But gH it 111! II h l < S* me thin 1m ]dt ll these f|U illtie s the' hue, 

it is s lid, I in I ne lisit \ 1 i< Ii eti i s j ' t > th in \kb n h id this 

pe rsem il inline tism md eh m i i tbun nt i« is m las compelling 

i NTs we I< , ill i\i omh 1 i l 1 e e S M tie n 1 the J< si its \ lbl mt like the 

sc a m sunshine I it n\ . mb i th it tin m i i should f w m itc us still, 
and th it Ins nx m m,\ ,| md n u l\ b n li 1 i i; \ui L1J1 tbo\< the 
( Towels oi IIP Tl V ho 111 f be < li ) t k H 

\s il ( e ine | lie 1 i »| \kh il til 1 1 ) I d dl el N I til I iHll i md ( \ e n the* 

South lb added ( mji 1 b i ()iis k tdm u md Sindh to his 

1 inpue H« w ls ic tom u in ( e nti d 1 1 di i md S nil Indi i also and 

took ti 1 1 >ute His <ie le u o’ K l i 1 )l ’ t 1 i i i« i in tl * ( mid Piov me < , 

does him htth e i « e lit 1 he K mi w is 1 < u d ^ dime i indsludid 

him no h ti m Ih t ml ui n * » o < » s 1 1 • « nipi u e little lm sue h 

obstacle In 'smith Imti I is m i s ie u ht t 1 *th « e imn iiilei, the 

famous ( h md Bim i< mt d \hn»elni h 1 hi 1 teh h id i oui age and 

abihtv, md th h ht s’m j nt i p mitn < ss< a th« M 1 d n i i\ so mut h that 

the \ VI lllte d lie i i I i\ mi d> e I e t( e l lib 1 Mil » e I\ she w is kille d late i 

b\ some disi e nle no d Me n I b i nun 

\kl > u s limn t is i »n 4 t (hit i this is b ton Rani 

Prat ip s time ( but i s eh ♦< i hii m\ ill » n 1 1\ b\ Jaimil On his 
de atli tin re w is th te mbh ’ / / u i i e i \ ^ in met C lulte 1 i< 11 

Akb ir mint eel t * i ith i i« ind Inn s< i e die ie nt lnutcn nts 

who wen devoted t> him C li < t inmii these wen the two bieiheis 
| t ii/i and \bul 1 »d md Bnbil \h< \ h m lnnurne i mb stones arc 

Still told I. Mill M ll w is his tin me e mm sk i It w is he' w ho i e \ ne d the 

whole n venue w stein In tlmsr elivs \ou m iv be mte listed t< know 
thrrr was im -n 7 rdar t svstem md no 2’ 'i e>r inluqdtir ^ I he it' 
srttlrd with the' mdividu d e ulmalois oi Me *\ ll is what is tailed n iw the 
r\oi-uan svstrm Pn*rnt-da\ zammdms dir the creation ol the British 
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Raja Man Singh of Jaipur was one of Akbar’s best generals. Another 
famous person in AJcbar’s Court was Ta risen, the great singer, who has 
become the patron saint of all singers in India. 

.Akbar’s capital was at Agra to begin with and he built the fort there. 
Then he built a new city at Fatehpur-Sikri, which is about 'fifteen miles 
from Agra. He chose this site as a saintly person, Shaikh Salim ^lliishti, 
lived there. Here he built a splendid city, “ much greater than London ”, 
according to an English traveller of the day, and for over fifteen years 
this was tiie capital of his Empire. Later he made Lahore his capital. 
“ His Majesty”, says Abul-l’a/l, the friend and minister of Akbar, 44 plans 
splendid edifices, and dresses the work of his mind and heart in the 
garment of stone and clay” I’atehpur-Sikri still stands with its beautiful 
mosque and great Bui and Daruaza and many other line buildings. It is 
a deserted city and there is no life in it; but through its streets and across 
its wide courts the ghosts of a dead empire still seem to pass. 

Our present city of Allahabad was also founded by Akbar, but of 
course the site i> a most ancient one and Pravaga has flourished there 
since the days of the Ramthana. 1 h<* fort at Allahabad was built by Akbar. 

It must have been a busy lite of conquest and ( onsolidation of a vast 
empire. But right through 11 one* can see another of Akb.ir's remarkable 
traits. This was his behind less curiosity and his scan h lor ti nth. Whoever 
could throw light on any subjec t was sent iur and qu* stiuned. I he men oi 
different religions gathered round him in the Ihridat h'h inn , cut h hoping to 
convert this mighty monarch. They oln n quarrelled with ea< h other, and 
Akbar sat by, listening to their arguments and putting main questions to 
them He seems to have been convinced that truth was no monopoly of 
any religion or sec t, and he proclaimed that his avowed princ iple was 
one of universal toleration in religion. 

A historian of his reign, Badauni, who must have participated in manv 
of these gatherings himself, : r ivrs an interesting account of Akbar, whieh 
I .shall cjuote. Badauni himself was an orthodox Muslim, and lie 
thoroughlv dwapproved of these activities of Akbar. 

“II , Mrv. ir sa\s] collected the opinions of r,jy< ia!l\ o4 sue h an 

wrre i.ot Mu.hmc, retaining whatever !e* approved oi, and pjn tmt; e\er\ thing 
whir h v.a. a a, 1 r lus disposition and ran counter to hin wishes. From his earliest 
childhood to } 4t , manhood, and from 1m uianhood t old age, hss Majestv has passed 
through the * various phases. and through all sorts of religious practices and 
sectarian L'dirN arid has roller tru e\e?\thing whnh p'npjr ran find in Injoks, with 
a talent ol sch-c ►,«>n p* < »ihar to him, and a spiri t of enquiry opposed to r\ rrv ( blainic ) 
principle. lino a faith Lav’d on some rlrmentarv principles tra red itself on the 
mirror of In-* lean, ar.d as a result of all the influence's brought to hear on hts Majesty, 
there grew, gradually ai the ourline on a stone, the conviction in his heart that there 
were sensible nv*n in all religions, and abstemious thinkers, and men endowed with 
miraculous powers, among all nations. If some true knowledge was thus everywhere 
to be found, vshy should truth he confined to one religion? . . . . M 
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At this time, you will remember, then* was the most extraordinary 
intolerance in hurope in matters of religion. The Inquisition flourished 
in Spain and the Ne therlands and elsewhere, and both Catholic and 
Calvinist thought tolerant e of the oilier a deadly sin. 

\ ear aftec year Akbar < ontiimcM his religious talks and arguments with 
tin* professor s ol all faiths, till these piofissois cot rather tired of it and 
gave up hope of ' com erting him to ih< 11 particular faith. When each 
faith had something of the itmh. liow could he fix upon one;* “ l or the 
( irntiles *, he is repoi ted by th« # f suits to have remarked. 4k regard their 
law as good ; and so likewise d< > the Same nis and the ( dir istians. To w hich, 
then, shall we give* our adherence? ” K\ the ( h utih s, the Jesuits meant 
the Hindus, and the Saracens nlnrul, of course, to the* Muslims. The 
Jesuit fathers, be ing Portuguese, knew the Saracens of Spain, and called 
the Indian Muslims by the same name. Akbar s question was a very 
pertinent one, but it annoyed th« Jesuit-, who s.tv. 111 their book, that 
thus we see in this Prince th«* common lault of the* atheist, who refuses 
* make reason subset \ if nt t* , faith. and. ac c epting nothing as true which 
Ins feeble mind is unable to laihom, n content to submit to his own 
imperfei i judgment iiritt< n transcending th< high* limits of human 
understanding.” If this 1- tin definition of an atheist, the- more' we have 
* »t them the bett< r . 

Wh.it Akbar was aiming at 1- n« a < le »r. 1 >id h» f* m > k upon the cpir>tion 
put e lv as a poll in a! one * In his d< dr e t< . « \ • » 1 \ »• a c om uv ui nationality did 
he want to tone tin* dilhoMil i»liL f ioTi> ru>* one c h m:n ] •* ( )r was he 
i < * 1 1 g 1 < > 1 1 s m In mot i \ e , and hi-, cpn M * 1 d« » n* »t ku« »w Hat I am m* lined to 
think tli at in w .ts mimic * >! a st 1 1 « sman than a 1 ehTu - js j . iormer. Wliatever 
his'obj* c t i:ia\ ha'. r * b* en he .utuailv ponlauind a new ichgnm -the 
Dm Ihihi .*1 w hn h he hmm It was the h< id In hgion, as in other 
matters, his aul»»« 1 ac % w a\ to b< umdiaheng* d. an ' there* was a lot ot 
disgusting piosi»atu>n and ki-ang tin* teei and tin* hk* . I he new religion 
did not t .it* h . All it did w as to in 1 1 .1 n t he Muslim . 

\ kbn r w.is t he- \ ei \ ess» nee < *1 a » • l h* »ri t a 1 1 mi sin . \ nd \ et it is in t ere sung 
n. pet ulale wliat ho 1* at lion t<» politic allv.hlw 1 al ideas might have been 
It linn e was to be hbci tv of t mfst ieiu e. w hv not greater political lreedoni 
for tin* people ? I o sc n *n * he w • hi Id c < rta mi v Imvc l)'''ii great lv a 1 1 rac ted . 
lilhappik. tin sc • ideas, which w»*ie beginning to trouble sane people 
in Kmope tha n, were not currenl-in India a? A 1 time. Nor does there 
sec-m to have* been an\ use' ot tin* pi inting-press. and education was thus 
very limited. Indeed. \ou will In* am.1/1 1 to learn that Akbar was illiterate 
tliat is, lie could not read 01 wiite 1 Hut none the* less he was highlv 
educated and vs as \m fond ot having books read to him. I ude r his 
orders many Sanskrit books wen* translated into Persian. 

It is interesting to note that he issued orders forbidding the* pmcticc ot 
\,iti by Hindu widows, and also the pi .u tier of making prisoners ol war slaves. 
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Akbar died in October i6o*> in his sixty-fourth yeai, after a reign of 
nearly fiftv \cars Hr lies buried m a beautiful mausoleum at Stkandra, 
near Agra 

In \kbar’s mgn then flout ishtd m noithern India mostly in 
Benares- a man whose name is known to c\eiy wllagtr in. the United 
Prownccs He is fat bcttci known there, and is more popular, than \khai 
or an\ king can be I refei to I ulsi Das who wiote the Rdmachantmanas 
or the Rdmtiyana in Hindi 
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S tptcrnln <), 

Imm te mpte d to te 11 \ on some thing im u of \kb ti hut I must !< strain 
rmself I cannot, howe\er, tesist giving \e»u >om« mme c{ not itions ftoin 
the accounts of the Portuguese mission me s 1 he n opinions ire of fat 
greater \ulue than those of eomtieis, md it is well te> Mine mix 1 lli.it 

th(\ weie git itl\ disappointed in \kl) ir bee ime In eiiel not become 1 

C nnstian Still tin \ Syi\ that indeed he was 1 gre it kiru Ini he knew 
th it the good mitt is he who e m eornmnul siinuli me uusl\ the obe 
die me the re spe e t, the low md the 1 < 11 of Ins subje < ts He w is ipnnte 
lx lose cl of all firm with tin ^r< it k*nd to thos. ot h * \ < st 1 1 « end just to 

ill m n high and low n* lghboui 01 stiaugci, ( hiistim s irao n e »i 

(untie >0 that e\tr\ mm be|ie\e<l thu tlie kmg win on ins side 

\t one time, the fe suits fill the t t’e II us he would be cl* » pl\ mime rod 

in st te iff urs or giwng audience to Im Niibje e is met tie 11 \t mom* nt 

he would be seen shearing e ime Is hewing steuies euttmg wood ni 
hamnie rin^ iron and doing all with as mue h tnlige 11c e is though < tig ige <1 
in lm e >u n p irtie ul ir \o< ation Powerful mcl mtou hn mon in h though 
he w u he did not think marni d I tbom be m ith his digiutc essnme people 
see rn to think toel i\ 

We ue fmth<t told that he ate spufngK takin^ ll« sh oiil\ thiee i 1 

four months m the \e it With gre it cl 1 flic nils he spited three hours 

of the night i r sleep He Intel a wonderful imme»i\ He knew tin 

name s of ill Iun elephants, though he-* had mans thousmds <>l them, also 

the narm s fit In hots* s, ele e r nd <un pig r e ems f I his am i/mg me mot \ 
seems hardk < 1 ehbl* inel the te m in be some < \agge 1 it ion in the ae < omit 
But that In 1 id 1 \ondeiful rmnel there < an be no doubt 4 I hough he 

could neithi r n id not write h< knew c\*r\thmg that te>ok place m his 

kingdom \nd ln> e egerntss for knowledge ' was such that he “tric'd 
to learn even thing it once, like 1 hungr\ man tmng te» swallow his 
food at a single gulp 
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Such was Akhar. But he was the complete* autocrat, and although he 
gave a large rneasuie of security to the people, and reduced the burden 
of taxation on the peasantry, his mind was not directed to raising the 
general level by education and training. It was the age of autocracy 
everywhere., and compared to othei autociatic nionarchs he shines 
brilliantly as a king and a man. 

Although third in tin* line from Bahai, Akbai was tlie real founder ol 
the Moghal dynasty in India. Like Kublai Khans Yuan dynasty in 
China, the* Moghal i ulers become, from \kbar onwaids, an Indian 
dynasty. And because of the gieat work that \kbar had done in con- 
solidating Ins empire, his d\nasl\ endured foi *»\e*r a io»» \ears after his 
death. 

I here were tluee able mleis altc*r Akbai. but their was nothing extra- 
ordinarv about them Whene\er an emperor died, their w.ts an unseemly 
sc iambic among Ins sons foi the throne 1 here weir palace intrigues and 
wais of succession, and it volts ot sons against lathers, and brothers 
against bi othc 1 s, and murdrisand blinding of relative •> all the rc\ olting 
accompaniments of aulcxi.uv and absolute rule. Lh* r* was pomp and 
splendour, u..e *|muIImI am when* 1 Ii is was the* time. \uii will remember, 
when Louis XIV, the Roi-Soleil, llomish* d in France and built Versailles 
and held a inagmfn * nt ( mil But the Roi-SolriTs magnific erne paled 
be fore the inagmfn* me of the* (viand Moghal. I^robabh th«s« Moghal 
iul< is \m K lh* 1 ic In s( sci\ 1 ye igns ni flu age- \nd \**t faminr *am«* somc- 
tnn* s, and p« sill* m < ami dis* as* , and wip# d oil \ a^t number s. w bile the 
impel nil ( unit lived in lu\ui\ 

111* toleration *>f religions *>f Akbai s umr continued 111 his son 
Jabangu ’s mgn. but th**n it fad* d awa\ and the 1 c- was some* persecution 
of ( hustians and Hindus 1 at* 1 on. m the i< ign of Aurangzeb. there was 
«i deter mined attempt p< is* * ul* Hindus 1 )\ destri ion of t**inples and 
a re-imposition ot 1 h* * hated ;/;»a poll-tax So the foundations of the* 
empire, wlm h \kbai li.id laboriouslv laid, ufir removed one by one. and 
suddenly the empire* tottered and fell 

Akbai was succeeded by Jahangir, his son b\ a Rajput wife* He carried 
on to some extent Ins father's traditions, but he was probably more 
interested in ait and panning, and gardens and flowers, than iu govern- 
ment. He had a tin** art-gallcrv. F.verv seat he went to Kashmir, and I 
think it was he' who laid out the. famous gaol*'’ » neai Siinagai the 
Shahmar and Xish.it Baghs. Jahangir’s wife, 01 rather one of his main 
wives, was the beautiful Nur Jahan, v K o was tlu* teal power behind the 
throne. It was in Jahangir’s ieign that the' beautiful building containing 
the tomb of Iimad-ud-Daula was built Always, when I go to Agra, 
I try to visit this gem of architcc tine* to fe ast mv eves on its beauts 

After Jahangir came his son Shah Jahan. who ruled for thirtv \cars 
(1628* i6^R\ In his reign hr was the* contemporary of Loins \I\ of 
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France — came the climax of Moghul splendour, and in his reign also 
aie clearly visible the seeds of dec a). The famous Peacock 7 hronc, 
covered with expensive jewels, was made for the King to sit on. 7 hen 
also was made the Taj Mahal, that dream of beautv by the side ol the 
Jumna at Agra. 1 his is, as peihaps vou know, the tomb oj the wife he 
loved, Mumtu/ Mahal. Shah Jalian did much that does him no cicdit oi 
honoui. He was intolerant in religion, and he did iu \t to nothing' to give 
relief of the Dekhan and Gujtal when a U ruble famine iagtd tin re. His 
wealth and magnificence appeal most odious when contuspd with the 
misery and poveitv of his people. And vet mu< h, p< ihaps, mav be foigiv« n 
lum for the mat v els of liveliness in stone and m-ibN tli.it he* has left 
behind. It was m his tune that Moghal an lute « tim n.iched its height. 
Besides the I aj, he built the* Moti Masjid -die* Pi ail Mosepie in Agra, 
and the great Jami Masjid oi Delhi, and the* Ihuun-i- lm and Di nm-i-kfuh 
in the palac e m D» 1 hi. 1 hese are buildings of a noble sunplu it) , some of 
them enoimous and vet gi aceful and elegant, .uid law v dike m then 
beauty. 

But behind this tan \ -like beautv were tin povertv -stn< k' 11 people, w ho 
paid for the palaces, though inanv did not even hav* mud lints to live* m 
There was tmtestr allied despotism, and finer punishments w <‘i ^ given 
to 1 host who happened to displease the kmpcioi or his gn , j uniuvs 
and governois I hr principles ol Maihiavelh governed th* iiungues ot 
the ( e >ui t. Akbar'.s e It im m \ and tolriainai and good government writ 
things ot the* past \fhurs v.ne headm ; h 1 trouble 

1 lien canu* \i.iaiig/e 1). the* last ot the (iir.it Moghals. If. .» d oil 
his reign bv imprisoning liis old father lor loitv-ujht \< u > b ingmd, 
horn 1 D « i to 170“ He v as no lover of ait or literature iiV.« Im • 1 1 .trie 1 - 
lather Jahangir, 01 ot architecture like* his lath«i, Shah f ah m Hr was 
an atistrn puritan, a bigot, tolerating no i< hgion but !us own I hr pomp 
ot tin C ohm continued, but in his personal life Auiaii"/< 1> w •> omph anrl 
alm< si an ax eti< . Deliberate lv he laid down a pniic v ol pu^e tiling the 
folio. 1 1*1 of the Hindu r< hgion. Deliberate 1\ he reversed Akb.u\ polie \ 
ot com j 1 ] it Km and s\nthe*Ms, and thus 1 e*rno\ e d die* w hole* louudaiiem on 
whie h tl » I an pm* had so far u sted. He u -rmposed tin* j f ~ui tax on 1 1 nidus . 
he e*\< luded Hindus from office as far as possible*, in* gave dlrncr p» the 
Rajput nfjhl# n, who had supported the dvnastv sme < \kbar s time. .me] 
brought on a Rajput war: lie drstrovgd Hindu temples bv the thousand, 
and rnarn a beautiful old btiiMing of tin* past was thus re dined to (hist. 
And while* his * rnpire* spread in the* south, and Bijapur and (lolkonda 
fell to him, and tribute came to him from the lar south, its foundations 
were sapped and it mew weaker ancl weaker, and enemies sprang up on 
every side. A Hindu petition to him against the tax stated that the 
tribute “ is repugnant to justice: it is equally foreign from good policy, 
as it must impoverish the coimtrv; moreover, it is an innovation and an 
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infringement of the laws ol Hindustan.” Rrfciring lo the conditions 
presailing in the empin, it said* 14 Duiing your Majesty’s reign many 
have been alienated Imm t I k 1 input .tnd fmther loss of territory must 
neiessards follow miu • d» wiu ilmn md i ipme now umwrsaUy prevail 
without rest!. unt subjects in trampled und'i toot, and r\ei\ 

proving of \oui Linpwc is iimjk » eiislud d< popul ition spi e-ads, and 
ditlu ullies at c uinulat*- 

It was this gtncial mist i\ that was tin* pi * hide to the great c liantre s 
that weje to n>nn o\ei Inch & during the u« \t titi\ \eaisor so. Among 
the se < lianges w.i % the udeh n and c oinple t< « n}\ ips< ol die' gre at Moghal 
hmpire *dter tin death <il \m nuve b (hit it chintzes md great mo\t- 
me nts altne>st alwaw h i\e e . f noinu cause > a 1 the n hae k > and we haw- 
se < n the fall ol it » it < in i in* s in I aim pi .nd ( hm i lie i aide d and 

at e ompanie d h\ mummu < o! ipse aid uh epic nt o olution So tho 

in India 

I he Mo/h d 1 input f» \ i in t dl e mj j < ^ i i 1 hi . a is» fit is »wu 

mlu i< nt wi akin * It ht» i dl\ t nt to pi« « K n this pn < e ss was li< it l \ 

In l|>e d h\ a new f nn e je»uwi« «>| !« \ ol t '’’long th< Hindus whui " as 
hiou"ht to a in m !o \ui iu f /> h s poln \ But tins religious Hindu 

nationalism ol a kind hid its mu' i \ en eailni turn Nuiang/eb’s nign 
4ind it ina\ 1 m th it it was p n th im i uiv of thw tint Nut tng/< 1) hu ame 
so hitler aial mt *u i nt I li< \f r ith.is md Sikhs md eilheis wen the 
spearheads n| this Hinelu t e \ i\ *1 Hid the Mondial I Tipn e was fixr.il In 
ove I till f wil h\ the III is We di ill se ( 111 til* Tie V lc tt < I Blit tll(W W CU* not 

to piotit h\ this t k h mlu nt nee I Ik Hutnh fjme tl\ and < le \ c rly, we re 

to n| c | > in md t ike posy, sjon e i the 1 >eu *l \ w rule nthe is fought each othet 
lor it 

It mas mteiest \m to kiu w dial the il ip nt the Moghal 
Lmpe o m s w is like ^ lu ii the \ si t < ut with m mm was a tiemcndous 
all ur. with .i e in iitufe if T) t * of thirls miles md a populatmn of hall 
a million ’ 1 liw popul it ion ltu lueh d the ai im at i o* . p imine the’ Lmpeuor 
but tlu i< v * i e \it numbers c I othe i people. i nd 1 nndi t ds of ba/aars 
in this huge i it\ on th* m <uli Iiw ism ilu*< mown » amps that I idu 
the “< amp langu i 4T « dcwlopid 

I lu I* an nun\ pm waifs ot Mogh d times stn’ existing. line and 
de'lu ate paintings I here is t i<g»lu • Ibis <! tlu porti tits « tl 

hni|x mis 1 lu \ hi iui r o it w e aide i NM\ tlu mis ’\ ol these nu u ti mt 

Habai to Nut an <r /e b 

I he* Moidul 1 mpe i e n in el to displ the tim 1 \ e s at ie ast twin .. tl » 
from a bale«»n\ to l!u people and ni<i\< p< mums When the I tudwl 
King ( »e*org< N » ami to Indi i loi tlu e 01011 it ion dm b o at Oedhi 1 1 t « i 

he was made tf) clispl i\ hmisi ll m a hk< manne 1 1 h< British e mwdei 

thcirLsrh rs the sneer sows ol tlu* Moghals to the dominion of India and 
trv to ropv them in pomp and \uluai disp 1 i\ \s I have told wui th< 
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English King has even been given the title of the Mughal rulers - the 
Kaiscr-i-Hind. Evep now, probably there is nowhere in the world so 
much pomp and pageantry as there is round the person of the English 
Viceroy in India. 

I have not told you yet of the relations of the later Moghals with 
foreigners. In Akbar’s Court the Portuguese missionaries were great 
favourites, and Akbar’s contacts with the European world were mainly 
through the Portuguese. r lo him they appeared to be the most powerful 
of European nations, and they conti oiled the seas. 1 he English were not 
in evidence. Akbar coveted Goa and e\en attacked it, but without success. 
The Moghals did not take to the sea kindly and were powerless before 
a naval Power. T his is curious, as there was much ship-building in eastern 
Bengal at the time. But these ships were mostly meant for carrying 
merchandise. One of the reasons for the fall of the Mughal Empire* is said 
to have been this powerlrssness at sea The da\ of the naval powers had 
come. 

When the English tried to come to the Moghul C ourt, the Portuguese 
were jealous of them and tried their best to prejudice Jahangir against 
them. But Sir Thomas Roe, an ambassador of Janus 1 of England, 
managed to reach Jahangir's C'oiut in 1615, and he gained concessions 
from the Emperor an<jl laid the foundations ol the East India Company's 
trade. Meanwhile the English fleet had defeated Portuguese ships in 
Indian seas. The- star of England was slowly rising o\rr the hori/on ; 
Portugal was fading away in tin* west. The l)ut< h and the English gradu- 
ally drove the Portuguese from eastern waters, and, \ou will remember, 
e\en the great port of Malacca fell to the Dutch in rbj.i. In ibjp there 
was war between Shah Julian and 'the Portuguese in Hugh. The Portu- 
guese were carrying on a regular slave trade and were making forcible 
conversions to Christianity. Hugh was < aptured by the Moghals after a 
gallant defence. The little country of Portugal was exhausted b\ these 
repeated wars. She retired from the contest for empire, but she clung 
on to Goa and a few other places, and there she is still. 

The English meanwhile started factories in the Indian coast towns 
near Madras and Surat. Madras itself' was founded by them in 163c). 
In 1662 Charles II of England married Catherine of Urugan/a of Portugal 
and he got the island of Bombay as dowry . A little later he sold this for 
a trifle to the East India Company. This look place during Aurungzeb's 
reign. The East India Company, proud of having driven away the 
Portuguese, and thinking that the Moghal Empire was weakening, tried 
to increase its possessions in India by force in 1685. But it came to grief. 
Warships came all the way from England and attacks we re made on 
Aurangzcb’s dominions both in the east in Bengal and in the west in 
Surat. But the Moghals were still strong enough to defeat them severely. 
The English learnt a lesson from this, and were much more careful in 
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future. Even on Aurangzeb’s death, when the Moghal power was 
obviously going to pieces, they hesitated for many years before venturing 
on big enterprises. In 1690 one of them, Job Charnock, founded the city 
of Calcutta, 'lhus the three cities of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta were 
founded by, Englishmen, and they grew up in the be ginning largely with 
British enterprise. 

Now France* also appears in India. A French trading company is 
lormed, and in 1668 they start a lac lory at Surat, and some at other 
placc*s. A lew vears later thrv bu\ the town of Pondic herrv. which becomes 
the* most important commerc ial port on the east coast. 

In 1707 Aurangzeb die s at the great age of nearly ninety. The stage 
is set for the struggle to possess the magnificent prize* left bv him — India. 
I heir are his own incompetent descendants and some* of his great 
governors; then an* the Marathas and Sikhs; and men looking covetously 
horn across the* north-west fiontier; and the two foreign nations from 
ac loss the seas the* English and the l u nch And what of the poor 
people of India > 
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A mkanc.e patchwoik was India during the hunched \ears following 
\uiang/.eb*s death, a kaleidoscope-. evn c hanging, but not verv beautiful 
to look at. Such a pc * 1 i< »i 1 is an ideal one* lor adventurers and those* who 
are bold and unscrupulous enough to seize' opportunities without caring 
lor tlu* means or me thods adopted So adventurers rose all over India, 
adventurers who were native to tin* soil, and those who came* across the 
north-west frontier, and those*, like* the* English and French, who came' 
ac ross the' seas. Each man or group plaved his or its own hand and was 
prepared m send all the others to the* devil; sometimes two or more 
1 umbilical to crush a third, only, later . to fall out among themselves. 
There were* it antic attempts tovarve out kingdoms and to get ric h quickly, 
and to plunder, often undisguised and unashamed, sometimes under a 
thin disguise* o! trade. And behind all this was the vani>hing Moghal 
Empire, disappearing like* the* Cheshire cat. till not e*ven the smile 
remained, and the so-called Emperor was an unhappy pensioner or 
prisone r of othe rs. 

But all this upheaval and turmoil, and turning and twisting, were the 
outward indic ations of a revolution going on below the surface. The old 
economic order was breaking up; feudalism had had its day and was 
collapsing. It was not in keeping with the new conditions in'the country. 
We have seen this process in Europe, and we have seen the merchant 
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classes rise, only to be checked by absolute monarchs. Only in England, 
and to some extent in Holland, were the monarchs subdued. When 
Aurangzcb came to* the throne, England was under the short-lived 
republic wliich followed the execution of Charles I. And it was during 
Aurangzeb’s reign also that the British revolution was completed by the 
running away of James II and the victory of Parliament in i(i88. The 
fact that England hail a semi-popular council like Parliament helped 
greatly in the struggle. There was something which could be set up 
against the feudal nobles and later, the king. 

In most other countries of Europe conditions were different. In Fiance 
there was still the Grand Motiaiquc. 1 .nuis XI V, w ho w as a c ontemporar \ 
of Aurangzcb right through his long reign, and who survived him b\ 
eight years. Absolute rule* continued there till almost the end ot the 
eighteenth ccnturv, when there was a famous and a tremendous outburst 
-the great French Revolution. In Germany, as we saw, the seventeenth 
century was a terrible period. It was during this century th.it the Thins 
Years’ War took place, v\likh broke up the country and ruined it. 

Conditions in India in the eighteenth century were, to some extent, 
comparable to the 'Ihiity Years’ War period of Germany. But do not 
drive the comparison ten) far. In both the countries then* was an economic 
breakdown and the old feudal class was out of place*. Although feudalism 
was collapsing in India, it did not disappear for a long time. And even 
when it had practically disappeared its outward form continued. Inched, 
even today there are many relit s of feudalism in India and in some parts 
ot Europe. — 

The Mughal Empire* broke up because* of these* nnimmii changes, 
but there was no middle class ready- to take advantage* of this break-up 
and seize power. 'I lure was also no organization ‘>1 council representing 
these claves, as there* had been in England. Too much despotic rule- 
had made* the people generally rather servile, and the old ideas of freedom, 
such as they were, were almost forgotten. Yet, as we shall see later, in 
this very letter, there were attempts, partly feudal, paitlv Inur^or, ..ml 
partly peasant, to seize power 4 and some of these attempts < arm* near 
success. I he main tiling to note, however, is that there seems to have 
been a gap between the* fall of feudalism and the rist n! the middle 
class, sufiiuentlv prepared to assume power When there is such .1 
gap there- is trouble and turmoil, as there was in Germany. .So 11 
happened m India Petty kings and princes fight Ini mastery in the* 
country, Gut they are representatives of a decaying order, and have* no 
secure foundation*. 1 hey come up against a new class of persons: the* 
representatives of the British foutj^foivr^ which had triumphed recentlv 
in its own country. T liis British middle class represents a higher social 
order than the f» ud.il ; if is in keeping with the new conditions developine 
in the world; it i, la Per organized and is more efficient; it has better 
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tools and \u aj>ons and can thus wage* war mon cflcctivcl) , and it has 
the command of the* sea 1 he feudal piinees of India cannot possibls 
compete vsith this new Powci, and, one by oik, the \ go down be fejrc il 

Him m a enough pi elude to this letter We must now go back i 
little I ha\e referred in inv last It t te r ind in this to popul tr usings and 
t o a ie ligious Hindu nationahstK i< vn tl during the 1 it< i class e>f \urang- 
/< b’s reign We must now sas some thing more ibout tins We find quite 
a number of se mi-i e hgioti popul u mosements mowing up in various 
]).irls of the Moghul I rnpiie I he \ are pe uilul mosements for a time 
having little ir » do with polities Song-* and ie ligious hsmns an written 
m the languiges e»f the eountis in Hindi, \I n t tin Punjabi and 
become popular 1 lit s* songs and Immn r o < miss e emse lousiu ss 
Re llglous se e ts UI e foi me d I muni poplll li j n e he j Pressme of i r onornic 
e m must inees uradualls fur ns these se e is to pohtical qtu Mons there is 

fnetiem with tin tilling tuthoiils the Mogh tl impne then tin r 

is icpiession e)i the c c t I his ie pi < ssmn enmeit tin pe n e ful n ligious 
s < e t into a milil n\ In euln i he od 1 his was the d< \ < h pm< lit of the Sikhs 
and eif mans othe i se c ts I lie M u ith is li ts e i rno « e unpin ite d liistoi \ 
bin the i e ,ilse> find i mixture of religion me! neti n ih^m tiling up 
u ms against tin Moidi ils I In Moghul 1 mpne \ is not o\oth’o\ui b\ 
tin Biitish hut bs these i e li Mous-nat n n ilist ikauiih's and e spe e iall\ 
bs the \1 u ith is I In se mos e me nts n ilui dl\ fr un« d <tn n^ih l)s \iiran< T - 
/e b s peilie s of mtole i me e It is also epute oeissrbh jh it \m mg/e b be c nm 
mole bitte i md mtole i mt bee nisi c.f this iimiu i h_ *»us enlist iniisness 
ig.unst his i ult 

\s e .11 Is is I bt>q tin J it pe is lilts of M itliuia 1< >s< in ie be Hum 1 he \ 

we ie* su| pie sse d ie pe ite eils , but the s i se on md u un foi ns e r tlur t\ 

se us, till \uiang/<bs de ith Re me min i th it M f1 nt i is quite ne ai 
\t ru, and tin s» re In lln ns wen thus t d me pi u e in u e e ipital \nothri 
lebelhon w is th it <( tin S tin mils i Hindu se e t consisting mamls of 

e OIlllTinn Ie »! k l lms tins w is 1 1 s< * i p 1 people s using uul \n as quite 

difle re nt f I e »m t in n volts of nobh unloose Minis l ui the like \ Moghu 
noble oithc time d< se i ibe s the m li elis i s t ^s i l, ng oi blonds misciubh 
I e be Is, goldsmiths e llpentels* sw e e | e i s t mm i s md idler Ignobh 

be mgs In Ins eij i u m nnist h i\e 1 m m i se uul 1 ms thing loi mu 1 

ignoble persons u> use ig mist the u supeimi 

W e news eonii to tin Sikhs uul Ne mmi It t 1 eii his|oi\ liom m 
< 11 lie i pe n«»d bm wi ! l nmeinhei tm t« , lmc: \«>u of (a ifi Naink He 
died soon afte i B ibai came te> lnehi I w is om ed those who tin el t 
find a c o?nm< »n pi it fen m lie (we e n H melius m uul I si un lie w is mu i e < de d 
bv three otlm no who like him wen puleetls pe ac e lul md w< 
ouls inte 1 e ste d m i e hen ms m it te i s \kb u g \ e the site of tin t i lk i i 
the golden temple at \nnitsai to tin iomth j.i j Since then \mn’M 
has been the Ik idcjnaileis e»f Sikhism 
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Then came the fifth guru* Arjan Dev, who compiled the Uranth> which 
is a collection of sayings and hymns, and is the sacred book of the Sikhs. 
For a political offence Jahangir had Arjan Dev tortured to death. This 
was the turning-point in the career of the Sikhs. The unjust and cruel 
treatment of their ginii filled them with resentment and turned their 
minds to arms. Under their sixth guru % Hurgovind, they became a military 
brotherhood, and from that time onwards they were often in conflict 
with the ruling power. CJurfi Hargovind was himself imprisoned lor ten 
years by Jahangir. The ninth guru was Tcgh Bahadur, who lived in 
Aurangzeb's reign. He was ordered by Aurang/eb to embrace Islam, and 
on his refusal, he was executed. The tenth and the last i^uru was (foviud 
Singh. He made the Sikhs into a powerful military community, m.iinlv 
to oppose the Delhi Emperor. He died a year alter Aurang/eb. There 
has been no guru since then. It is said that the powers of the mini now- 
rest in the w hole Sikh community, the h haha , or tin* "chosen”, as u is called. 

Soon after Aurangzeb's death there was a Sikh rebellion, fins was 
put down, but the Sikhs continued to grow in strength and to < onsolidate 
themselves in the Punjab. Eater, at tin* end of tin* erntmv, a Sikh State 
was to emerge in the Punjab undei Ranjit Singh. 

Troublesome as were all these rebellions, the real dangei to the Moghal 
Empire eame from the rising power of the Marathas in the south-west. 
Even in Shah Jahan's reign, a Maiatha < hieftain, Shahji Bhonsla, gave 
trouble. He was an officer of the Ahmednagar State, and later of Rijapur. 
But it was his son, Shivaji, born in ib->7, who bn ante tin glory of tin* 
Marathas and the terror of the Empire. When only a bov of nineteen 
he started on his predatorv career and raptured his first foil near Poona. 
He was a gallant captain and an ideal guerilla leader, and he built up 
a band oi brave and hardened mountaineers, who were devoted to him. 
With their help he captured mans forts and gave Am ang/rb's com- 
manders a bad time. In lie suddenly appeared at Sur.it. where 

there was the English factory, and sacked the citv. He was induced to 
visit Aurang/eb’s C ourt at Agra, but he felt humiliated and insulted by 
not being treated as an independent prince. He was kept a prisoner, but 
escaped. Even then Aurangzeb tried to w’in him over b\ giving him the 
title of raja. 

But soon Shivaji was on the war-path again, and the Moghal officers 
in the south were so terrified of him that the y paid him money for protec- 
tion. This was the famous chnulh or fourth part of the' revenue which the 
Marathas claimed wherever they went. So the Maratha power went on 
increasing and the Delhi Empire weakening. In lfiy.j Shivaji hat! himself 
crowned with r jn at ceremony at Raigarh. His victories continued to his 
death in ififio. 

You haw been living at Poona, in the heart of the Maratha country, 
for some time' now, and you must know how Shivaji is loved and adored 
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by the people there. He represented a religious-nationalist revival of the 
kind I have already mentioned The economic breakdown and general 
misery of the people prepan d the soil, and two gnat Marathi poets, 
Ramdas and iukaiam, nurture cl tins soil b) tin 11 poetry and hymns 
I he Maratha people thus gam* d hi * ons* lousn* ss and units, and just 
tin n e am* a brilliant < apt. tm to 1 * ad tin m to \ k tm\ 

Slmaji's son, Sambhaji, was tortun d and kill* d h\ the Moghals, but the 
Maiathas. .lit* i some setbacks continued to glow in strength With the 
death of Xuiang/cb Ins gnat unpin be trail to \amsh into air Various 
go\(inors bn .line independent of li* adejuar k rs Bengal fell awav So 
did ( )udli lnd Kohilkhand In tin smith the \ \/i i \sil Jah founded a 
kingdom, t I k modem I l\ch rabad Stat* I h* pies* nt \i/ain is a des- 
* < ndant of \s.d Jah Within sc \ c nt< « u stars of \u?ang/*b's death the 
I mpire had ihnost disappeai * d But in Delhi oi \gra the r* was a succes- 
sion of nornin tl * iup< rois without an * mpir* 

\s th* 1 inpiii weakens t Ik* Marathas glow stiong* i 1 he n prime 
mmistei,e tiled th* Pe shw a, be t ome s the i*alpow»r o\< i -shadow mg the 
Raja l he r if In e of Peshwas becomes hereditai\. Ilk* that of the Shogun 
m |.t|) L. * i « i • 1 th* R tja sinks into the backgiound lit* 1)< llu Emperor, 
in his weakness, neogm/es the light n[ the Maiathas to eolleTt then 
i hauth tax all o\ * r the I)* khan Not e out* nl with this the P* shwa conquers 
fiii|iat, Malwa anel eenttal Inch t His troops app* u at the \er\ gates 
nl Delhi in i llu Maiathas seemed to be destined for th* o\erlord- 
slup **f Inch i I he \ dominate el the land But sudd* nl\ m 1749 , there 
w,ts an mtnision from the north-west which upset th* bal me e* of pow ei 
md (hang* el th* lace of northern India 
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Wi h a\* si 1 11 th n t' Delhi I mpiie was m a pn M\ bad \\.i\ Indeed, 
one 1 eould ilmost s n 1i1.it . .is m empire, it was 111 no w.t\ at all Yet 
Delhi md inutlum India wen to sink much 1 *u still \s I ha\e told 
\ on, it was th» da\ of aeiwntunis m India \ pnnc* 1 of adventmers 
sudde*rd\ swoop* d down fmm th* hot 1 -west, and altci much killing and 
plundering, w dked oil with 1 m unions tn ism* 1 his was Nadu Shah 
who had made himscll the mill of PtiM.i He took awav with him the 
famous pe a* oe k throne' which Shall Jahan had had made I his teiiible 
sisitation took place m 1 7 jo. and 1101 tlu in India was piostiate Nadir 
Shah biought his dominions light up to the' Indus. Thus \tghanistan 
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v\as cut ofl (10m India. I rom the days ol th< Mahahharata and Gandhara, 
right through Indian history, Afghanistan was intimately ronncc ted with 
India It is now c ut aduit. 

Delhi saw yt t another invade 1 and plumb mi within seventeen )<ars 
I his was Ahmad Shah Duiram, who hul suundul Nadir Shah in 
Afghanistan \ e t, in spur ol the s< invasions, the M u itha powe r ( ontinue d 
to spn'ad, and in 1 yfi the Hunj il) w is unde i tin in I he \ did not attempt 

to oigani/c a government over all tin nmtorv 1 he \ m th/ed then 

famous ihauth ta\ and hit the itilin K to tin lo< al people I hus the v had 
piae tie alls mile liter! the Delhi 1 inpiK But tin n (arm a gnat cluck 
Durrani came down ag un from tlu midi-west end, 111 alliance with 
oth< is utt( rl\ (h ft it< d a grt at host of tlu M trathas at the old battle field 
ot Hump it 111 1 ;bi Duriam \ is tlu n the in tst* 1 of tlu north ol India, 
uid tlu m v is no powi r to < In < k hirn Hut m tlu monu nt ol his triumph 

lu had to l.u < tioublt md m \ olt mu ug Ins u\n people and In m turned 

honu 

1 < 1 awhile tlu \l it uh is st < mi d t lit < f ud< d tlu ir d i \ oi domin 1- 
tion md ( ( is< 1 1 to oMint loi hum h I In n ui lust tin it pn/e tlu ) 

sought dt. Hut tlu v n covered m d 1 ulv md igtin bt < mu tin most 

loinudible mtt in d j « )\s * i in Indit M< m\ title , however is * ( shall 

s< e , < tl»r md i\<n mol < powc t ful 1 u 1 s h id e mu into pi tv and the* 

fate ol Indii \ is lung Me e uh d i 1 1 t< v\ ^ < ui'u ns \hout this time 

the h .ims m v < i il Mu tlii ( hu It m 's wlii \s f l < sii )j>os( d to bt d< pen- 

el mi 1 tin sh\ 1 Most nii n \n n i th s» w is S< null 1 of (ywalioi , 
tlu m v mi tl f th< < 1 u h u « * 1» 1 d 1 d Hi it u ot Indoie 

\(>' \ ' mm * c < listen T ill 1 hi T C ‘ S I ll IV I I ( fi n ( cl to ll)OV e I he 

d* nun Ui 1 I 1 t < I tins pe n d m Sn i Ii 1 is tlu snuggle be tween the 
1 ngiish md tlu lit mh ( )t’< 1 (inn th 1 i s ht(< th etniuiv Ingland 

md 1 1 am t \s c 1 1 a w 11 m I 1 [ t tiul t 1 1 « pre it itiv < s lought e u h 

ntln 1 in huh 1 But s< m« tum tlu t > ! hi In 1 1 even when tluir 

tountrus w t 1 < i tl 1 1 ilh it pe M ( )n b th sj ( t s dui wtrt bold md 

unse 1 upuUms idvtntmtis < \ e 1 « u to ti we iltli md powti, and 
then w.is 11 ilui illv intense nviliv between ihm On the l n in h suit 
tlu % nu st pinmmi nt in in in *il'< m d i\s w is Duple i\ on the I iurhsh 

(live Dliple 1\ st i] tl (1 du pi of It ibh 11 le 1 I * 1 kmj nu t m loc o dispun s 

bet'win two St ms lining out h s ti unnl tioops «md gi . bing ifltr- 
wards 1 it n< h mlhu m < im it w <1 but tin 1 n d h followed Ins m< thuds 

soon e nough and impiov t d ii| < n tlu ir Iu tli sun s like* hump v vuhuit s 

looked loi iieMibh met time w is tin gli ol this to be I mnd Wheneui 
there was a disputed mkuwhiti in tlu south vou would piobablv find 
the I nghsh supporting oiu elummt md the lieiuh unolhei I ugl ml 
won against It mo die 1 fifteen \( m of Miuggle 174D i~(m I he 
English advcntuMis m India netived lull suppoit liom the 11 home 
countrv, Puplriv and lus colleagues hul no such help fiom liuue 
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This is not surprising. Behind the English in India were the British 
merchants and others holding shares in the East India Company and 
they could influence Parliament and the government; behind the French 
was King Louis XV (grandson and successor of the Crand Monarcjue, 
Louis XIV), heading merrily for disaster. The British mastery of the 
sea also helped greatly. Both the French and the British trained Indian 
troops - sepoys they were called, from ufuih i and as they were 'better 
armed and disciplined than the local armies, their services wrte in great 
demand. 

So the English defeated the French in India and completely destroyed 
the French cities of Chandarnagore and Pondicherry. Such was the 
destruction that not a tool is said to have been left in either place. The 
French faded out from the Indian scene from this time onwards, and 
though they got back Pondicherry and ( ihandarnagoi e later, and still 
hold them to this day, they have no importance 1 . 

India was not the only battleground ol the English and I mu h at this 
period. Besides Europe, thev fought each other in Canada and rlsewheie. 
In Canada also the English won. Soon alter, however, die English Inst 
the American colonies, and the Finn h revenged thcmselv<s against the 
British by helping these colonies. But we shall have mm h nunc to sav 
about all this m a later letter. 

Having got rid of t fie French, what Imthcr obst.u les did the English 
have in their way? I here were ol course the Maiathas m Western and 
in Central India and even to some extent in the north Ihere was the 
Nizam ot Hyderabad, but hi* did not lount tor mm h \nd tlnnwwas .1 
new and powerful opponent in the south, Haider All He had made 
himself master of the remnants of the old Vijavanugar Empire, w hit h 
correspond to the present Mysore State. In the north, Bengal was under 
Siraj-ud-Daula, a thoroughly incompetent individual. 1 lie Delhi Empire, 
as we have seem, existed in imagination only. Yet, c unnuslv enough, dm 
English (e.utimied to send humble presents in token <»t submission to 
the Delhi Empire til! I7V> that is, till long alter Nadir Shah’s raid, 
whii h had put an end even to the* shadow of the Central (Jovernment. 
You will i eni* mber that the English m Bengal oiu e veutuied to lake- the 
offensive in Xuraugzeb’s time. But thev were badly debated, and the 
defeat sobn<d them so much that thev hesitated lor a long time* before 
venturing mu again. although conditions in the- north were an open 
invitation to anv resolute person. 

Clive, the- Englishman who is so much admired bv his countrymen 
as a great empire-builder, was such a resolute person. In Iris person and 
in his deeds h«- illustrates how empires are built up. He was daring and 
adventurous and extraordinarily covetous, and his resolution did not 
falter before forgery or falsehood. Siraj-ud-Daula, tin 1 \awab of Bengal, 
irritated by many things that the British had done, came down from his 
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capital, Murshidabad, and took possession of Calcutta. It was then that 
the so-called “Black Hole" tragcclv is said to ha\r taken place. The story 
goes that the Nawab’s officers locked a large number of English people 
in a small and stifling room for tin night, and that most of them were 
suffocated ajid died l ndoubtedlv sin h a d< e d is bar batons and horrible, 
but the whole storv is based on tin narrative of one pi iso n who is not 
considered \eiv reliable It is thus thought b\ mail) people that the 
stoi v is laigeh unliue* and, in an\ event, i> gnatlv exaggerate el 

(’live took levenge for the Nawabs Mie e < ss in captunng Cale utta 
But the empne -bmlele i se t about it in lus own w a\ b\ bribing the Xawab’s 
minister, Mir Jalai, t n pla\ the ti litoi ?nd b\ loiging a document, the 
stor\ of w hie h i > te><> long to i e late I lauiu' pie j >,m d tin ground b\ forge*i \ 
and treason, ( live defeated the Naw.ib it Blisses m 1757 I his was a 
small battle , as battles ge>, md indeed it hid been pi te tie alls won b\ 
(dive b\ bis intrigue s e \e n be Ion tin lighting be gan But tin little* battle 
ol Blasses had big ie Milts h de e ide d tin 1 it* oi Be ng d md British 
dominion m India is olu n said to be gin horn B 1 ism v ( )n this unsa\oui\ 
founel.it ion < »i ire ase»n anei lorge i\ was built up tin Bi it oh I mpne m India 
But sue h, n. o of |i ss, |% th< V a\ eil dl e 111 pile s II id e 111 plT e -Diil'ch I s 

1 Ins sudele n turn m l<»t turn s w In e 1 we m si tin he ieb of ih« nlveniurous 
and eo\e urns 1 nglishnn n in Be n » d I h< \ e ie n isp is u{ Be ngal and 
the re was no one to hold the 11 h tinU So he uie if b ( 1 .e the \ dipped 
into lln public tie asuiv of tin pp.v ,tie < iiiei e oMiple t< U dr um el it ( live 

iiiaele a j »ie s< ut to lu mo II o[ ib*mt r <■ nei 1 I df million 1 upe e s m < ash 

and. not 1 oiite nt w it h t lus te h > k dso 1 \ 1 i \ du ibn <»i eM.ite \i« Iding 

seveial lakhs ivear’ \ 1 1 tin other I ngmh p» >l< 1 mp« mate d them- 

selves in a like w a\ linn w is 1 sh mu h s m m ruble im mlies, and the* 
gieeel mel mm mpulousiu « 1 tin * tin 1 tK < I the 1 tsi India (Ymipanv 
passed ill bminds Hu In h h h« » in < h< n iw mike is of Bengal 
and changed nawabs it will With e t n » h uue then w is bribers *ind 
e 1101 nu mis presents I he v had n»* u >| * rohilit l»n government that 
was the poor ,e hanging imw ah s |nb then job w is t< get iicli quick 

\ few \e us 1 ite 1 in tie Butish v ii mother battle, at Bu\at 

which 1 1 suite el in the nominal 1 mptn*i u Delhi submitting to them 
Mo betaine tin 11 pe iim nu 1 Mu mnPiv ot the Butish in Bengal and 

Bihai was in >w mu h die nge d 1 h< \ w e o in l « « ute nt with the \ ist plundoi 

lh('\ wen t iking horn tin country mel tli v f ^<>ut finding new w i\s 
of making tiimn \ Mu v hid nothing to de* with internal tiadc Now 
thc\ insisted on eativtng on this ti id v ttln»ut piving me tr.msit duties 
which all other men hints dealing with hoiiu -made goods had t o p i\ 
lilts was one e it the fust blows stunk b\ tin British at Indus m mi 
fae till e rs and tiaele 

1 he |K*si(iofi of the Bnlisli in noithuvi India was now on* « I power 
and wealth without am i< sponsibthtv l he merchant advetnuieis oi 
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the East India Company did not trouble to distinguish between bona-fide 
trade and unfair trade and plunder pure and simple. These were the 
days when Englishmen returned to England from India overflowing with 
Indian money, and were called “Nabobs". If you have read Thackeray's 
Vanity Fan you will remember such a bloated person in it. 

Political insecurity and troubles, want of rain, and the British polity 
of grab, all combined to bring about a most terrible famine in 'Bengal 
and Bihar in 1770. It is said that more than a third of the population of 
these areas perished. Think of this awful figure! How manv millions 
died ot slow* starvation! whole areas were depopulated, and jungles grew 
up and swallowed cultivated fields and villages. Nobody did anvthing to 
help the starving people. The Nawab had no power or authonty or 
inclination. The East India Company had the povvei and authontv, 
but they felt no responsibilitv or inclination. Then job was to gather 
money and to collet t revenue, and thev did this so clhrientlv and satisfa* - 
torily lor their own pockets that, wonderful to iriate, in spile of the gieat 
famine, and although over a third ot the |x>pulation disapp«aied, thev 
collected the lull amount ol revenue from the survivors ’ Indeed, thev 
collected even more, and thev did this, as the oflic lal report puts 0, 
“violently". It is dilheult to grasp lull v the mliumanirv of this forcible 
and violent collection from tin* starved and miserable smvivors of a 
might) calamity. 

In spite of the victory ut the English in Bengal and over tin* Tone h. 
thev had to face great difficulties in the* south. ’There nur details and 
humiliations for them before* final vuloiv came. Haider \h of Mvsoo 
was tin ir bitter opponent. He was an able and f in«e leaden, and he 
rrpe-ate* tlv defeated the English foi < cs. In 1 700 lie* die t n< d ten m , nf pi a« r 
tav ourablr te> himself under the v e*i v walls of Madia'. I i 11 \i ais late r In 
was again sin c essful in a laig<* nie-asun , and afte r Ins d» uti his son, 

I ippu Sultan, became a thoi n m tin* side of the* British. It took two more* 
Mvsore wars and manv y<*ars to cl«*t» at finallv \ ippu An me « sie>r ol the 
present Maharaja ol Mvsore was then inst.dled as a iul< 1 urnle r tin* pr<>- 
tertion of tin* British. 

♦ 

Tin- M. 4 rathas also defeated tin* British in the south 111 170^. In tin* 
north, Sc mdia of Gwalior was dominant and (ontiollcd tin* poor hapNws 
Emperor ot I)i I hi. 

Meanwhile Warren Hastings was se;nt from England, and In* be* ame 
the first Governor-General. I he* British Parliament now began to tak«* 
interest in India. Hastings is supposed to be* the greatest of T.nglish rulers 
in India, but even in his time the government was well known to lx* 
corrupt and full of abuses. Some* instances of extortion <>f Luge sums of 
money by Hastings have become famous. On his return to England 
Hastings vas inpeadird be fore Parliament for his Indian administration 
and, after a long trial, was acquitted. Previously, Olive had also been 
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censured by Parliament, and he actually committed suicide. So England 
satisfied her conscience by censuring or trying these men, but in her 
heart she admired them, and was willing enough to profit by their policy. 
Clive and Hastings may be censured, but they are the typical empire- 
builders, an;l long as empires have to be forcibly imposed on subject 
peo pic, and these people exploited, such men will come to the front and 
will gain admiration. Methods of exploitation may differ from age to 
age, but the spirit is the same. Clive rnav have been censured by the 
British Parliament, but they have put up a statue to him in front of the 
India Office in Whitehall in London, and inside, his spirit dwells and 
fashions British policy in India. 

Hastings started the policy of lia\ing puppet Indian princes under 
British control. So we have to thank him partly for the crowds of gilded 
and empty-headed maharajas and nawabs who strut about the Indian 
scene, and make a nuisance o! themselves. 

As the British Empire grew in India there were many more wars with 
the* Marathas, Afghans, Sikhs. Burmans. <*t< . But the unique thing about 
these wars was that although they were carried on for England's benefit, 
India paid ft » them. No burd* n fell on England or the English people. 
They only reaped the profit. 

Remember that the East India Company -a trading company — 
was governing India. There was growing control the British Parlia- 
ment, but, in the main, India's destinies were in lh» hands of a set of 
merchant adventurers. Government was largely trade, trade was largely 
plunder. I he lines of distim tion were thin. Enormous dividends of ioo 
per cent and i*jo per cent and over 200 per < ent per v**ar were paid by the 
Company to its shareholders. And. apart from this, its agents in India 
picked up tidv little sums, as we have seen in th** ease of Clive. The 
officials of the Oimpanv also took trade monopolies nd built up huge 
fortunes in this wav with great rapiditv. Such was the Company’s regime 
in India. 
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A GREAT MANCIir RULER IX CHINA 

September 15, 193a 

I am shaken up completely and 1 know not what to do. News has come, 
terrible news, that Bapu has determine 1 to starve himself to death. My 
little world, in which he has occupied such a big place, shakes and totters, 
and there seems to be darkness and emptiness everywhere. His picture 
comes before mv eves again and again -it was the last time I saw him, 
just over a year ago, standing on the dock of the ship that was taking him 
away from India to the West. Shall 1 not see him again? And whom shall 


» 
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I go to when I am in doubt and require wise counsel, or am afflicted 
and in sorrow and need loving comfort? What shall we all do when our 
beloved chief who inspired us and led us has gone? Oh, India is a horrid 
country to allow her great men to die so ; and the people of India are 
slaves and have the minds of slaves to bicker and quarrel jibout trivial 
nothings and forget freedom itself. 

I have been in no mood to write and 1 have thought even of ending this 
series of letters. But that would be a foolish thing. What can I do in this 
cell of mine but read and write and think? And what can comfort me 
more when I am weary and distraught than thought of you and writing 
to you? Sorrow and tears are poor companions in this world. “More 
tears have been shed than the waters that arc in the great ocean/’ said 
the Buddha, and many more tears w ill be shed before this unhappy world 
is put right. Our task still lies ahead of us, the gieat work still beckons, 
and there can be no rest for us and for those who follow us till that work 
is completed. So I ha\e decided to carry on with im usual 1 online, and 
I shall write to you as before. 

My last few letters have been about India, and the latter putt oi the 
talc I ha\e told has not been an edifying one. India was King piostrate. 
a prey to every brigand anti ad\enturer. China, hei gieat sistei m the 
East, was in .1 much better wa\, and to China we must g<> now. 

You will reme mber my telling \ou Letter Ho oi the piosperous days 
of the* Ming period, and how corruption and disruption came, and China’s 
northern neighbours, the Manchus, came down and completed, from 
1650 onwards the Manchus were firmK established all over China. Cndei 
this semi-foreign dynasty China grow strong, and even aggre ssive. I hr 
Manchus brought a new energy, 4ml, while they mterirird as little as 
possible with China internally, they spent the ir supei lluoii'* rnrrg\ in 
extending their empire to the north and west and south. 

A ti**w dynasty usually produces some capable' rulers te> begin with and 
then tails ofT into incompetents. So also the Manelms pmduced some 
unusuallv able and competent rule rs and statesme n. I hr second Emperor 
was Kang Hi. He' was only eight years old when he* came' to the* throne. 
For sixtwmr \ears hr was the monarch*)! an empire which was larger 
and more populous than any other in the world. But his pl.it e* m history 
is not secured because' of this or because of his militars prowess He* is 
remembered because of his statesmanship and his rematkablc* liter ar\ 
activities. He was the Emperor from i6bi to 17 22 that is, for hft\- 
four years he* was the contemporary of Louis XIV, the* “Grand Monav- 
que” of France. Both of them reigned for tremendously long periods, 
Louis winning in this race* lor setting up a record by reigning Ibi seventy- 
two years. It is interesting to compare the two, but the comparison is all 
to the disadvantage of Louis. He ruined his country and exhausted and 
burdened her with vast debts. He was intolerant in religion. Kang Hi 
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was an earnest Confucian, but he was tolerant of other faiths. Under 
him, indeed under the first four Mane hu emperors, the Ming culture 
was left undisturbed. It retained its high standard and in some respects 
improved upon it. Industry, art, literature and education flourished as 
in the days qf the Mings. Wonderful pore ( Iain continued to be produced. 
Colour-printing was invented, and copper-engraving learnt from the 
Jesuits.' 

The secret of the statesmanship and success of llie Mane hu rulers lay 
in their identifying themselves completely with Chinese culture. Absorb- 
ing Chinese* thought and culture, they did not lose the energy and activity 
of the le ss civili/cd Mane Inis. And so Kang Hi w as an unusual and curious 
mixture* a diligent student of philosophy and literature, absorbed in 
c ultural a< ti v i ties, and an eflicicnt military head, rather fond of conquest. 
He was no mete dilettante or superficial lover of literatim* and the arts. 
Among his liteiavy activities the three following works, prepared at his 
suggestion, and often under Ins personal supervision. will give you some- 
idea of the depth of his interest and learning. 

l he Chinese language, you will remembe r, c onsists of characters, 
not words. K r mg Hj hud a lexicon or die lionary ol the language prepared. 

1 his was a mighty work containing o\ci jo,ooo characters, with numerous 
phrases illustrating them. It is said to be unnvalled <\in today. 

Another of the productions which we owe to Kang Hi's enthusiasm 
was a huge illustrated encye lopadia, a wonderful work running into 
several hundred volume's. 1 his was a complete librarv m itself; every- 
thing was dealt with, every subject considered, lhe book was printed 
from movable c upper plates alter Kang Hi’s death. 

Tin* tliiid important work 1 shall mention here was a concordance* of 
the whole* of Chinese literature tli.it is. a kind of dictionary in which 
words and passage's are collected and compared. Th s also was an extra- 
ordinary piee e of woik, as it involved a close* study oi the whole of litera- 
ture*. Full ejuotatie >ns lrnm poe*ts, historians and essayists wt*re given. 

There* were* main* literary activities of Kang Hi, but these three are 
enough to impress any one. I can think yf no similar modern work to 
compare with any of these* rtccpt the great Oxfoui English Dictionan . 
which took over filtv years’ labour of a large number of scholars, and was 
only completed a few years ago. 

Kang Hi was quite favourable, to Christianuv and Christian mis- 
sionaries. He encouraged foreign trade and threw open all the ports of 
China to it. lint soon lie* discovered th it the Kuropeans misbehaved and 
had to be kept m check. He suspected the missionaries, not without good 
reason, of intriguing with the* impe rialists ol their home governments to 
facilitate conquest. This made him give* up his toleianl attitude to Chris- 
tianity. His suspicions were confirmed later bv a re*j>ort received from a 
Chinese militarv ofheer at Canton. In this report it was pointed out how 
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close the connection was in the Philippines and in Japan between 
European governments and their merchants and missionaries. The officer 
therefore recommended that in order to safeguard the Empire from inva- 
sion and foreign intrigue, foreign trade should be restricted and the spread 
of Christianity stopped. 

This report was presented in 1717. It throws a flood of light on foreign 
intrigues in eastern countries and on the motives which led some 6f these 
countries to restrict foreign trade and the spread of Christianity. Some 
such development also took place, you may remember, in Japan, which 
led to the shutting up of the country. It is often stated that the Chinese 
and others are backward and ignorant and hate foreigners and put 
difficulties in the way of trade. As a matter of fact our review' of history 
has shown to us clearly enough that there was abundant intercourse 
between India and China and other countries from the earliest times. 
There was no question of hating foreigners or foreign trade. For a long 
time, indeed, India controlled many foreign markets. It was only when 
foreign trade missions became the recognized methods of imperialist 
expansion of the western European Powers, that the) became suspect 
in the East. 

The report of the Canton officer was consideied b\ the Chinese Crand 
Council of State and approved. Thereupon the Emperor Kang Hi took 
action accordingly, anil issued decrees stric tly limiting foreign Hade and 
missionary activity. 

I am now going to leave China proper lor a while and take you to tin- 
north of Asia- Siberia and tell you what was happening there The 
vast expanse of Siberia connects China in tin- far ea>t with Russia in the 
west. I have told vou that the Manchu Empire in ( .lima was an aggressive 
one. It included Manchuria, of course ; it spread to Mongolia and beyond. 
Russia also, having driven out the Mongols of the Colden Horde, had 
become a strong centralized State, and was spreading out to the east, 
across the Siberian plains. The two empires now meet in Siberia. 

The rapid w eakening and decay of the Mongols in Asia is one of the 
strange facts* of history'. These people, who thundered across Asia and 
Europe, and conquered the greater paK of the known world under 
Chengiz and his descendants, sink into oblivion. Under Timur they lose 
again for a while, but his empire died with him. After him, some of his 
descendants, called the Timurids, reigped in Central Asia, and we know 
that a well-known school of painting flourished in their Courts. Babar, 
who came to India, was a Timurid. In spite ol these Timurid rulers, 
however, the Mongol race, right across Asia, from Russia to its homeland 
in Mongolia, decayed and lost all importance. Why it did so, no one 
seems to know. Some suggest that changes in climate had something to 
do with it; others are of a different opinion. Any'way, the old conquerors 
and invaders arc now themselves invaded from right and left. 
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After the break-up of the Mongol Empire the overland routes across 
Asia were closed up for nearly 200 years. In the second half of the sixteenth 
century, however, the Russians sent an embassy overland to China. They 
tried to establish diplomatic relations with the Ming emperors, without 
success. Soon alter, a Russian bandit of the name of Yermak crossed the 
Ural Mountains at the head of a band of Cossacks and conquered th<- 
little State of Sibir. It was from the name of this State the name of Siberia 
is derived. 

This was in 1581, and from that date the Russians went farther and 
farther to the east, till they reached the Pacific Ocean in about fifty years. 
Soon they came in conflict with the Chinese in the Amur Valley, and 
there was fighting between the two, resulting in the defeat of the Russians. 
In 1689 there was a treaty between the two countries -the Treaty of 
Nerchinsk. Boundaries were fixed and trade arrangeme nts made. T his 
was the first Chinese treaty with a European country. The treaty checked 
Russian advance, but a considerable caravan trade developed. At that 
time the Russian Tsar was Peter the Great, and he was anxious to develop 
close relations with China* He sent two embassies to Kang Hi and then 
kept a pel inancnt rn\ov at the Chinese Court. 

From the earliest davs China was in the habit ol moving foreign 
embassies. I think I mentioned in one of my lepers that the Roman 
Emperor, Marcus Aurelius Antonins, sent an embassy in the second 
century after Christ. It is interesting to find that in ifi-jb Dutch and 
Russian embassies \m nt to the Chinese Court and the\ found envoys from 
the Great Moghal then. These must hast been sent b\ Shah Jahan. 
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September 16, 1932 

The M.mchu emprmrs seem to have been extraordinarily long-lived. 
The grandson of Kang Hi was the fourth Ernpeu-r, Chirn Lung. He 
also reigned for the tremendous period of sixty years, from 1736 to 1796. 
He was like his grandfather in other respects ai\« his two main interests 
were literal v activities and extension of empire. He had a great search 
made for all literary works worthy of t reservation. These were collected 
and were catalogued in great detail. Catalogue is hardly the word for it, 
as all the facts know n about each work were put dow n and critical remarks 
were added. This mighty descriptive catalogue of the Imperial (abrarv was 
under four heads : classics, that is, Confucianism ; history, philosophy ; and 
general literature. It is said that there is no parallel to such a work anywhere. 
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About this time also Chinese novels, short stories and plays developed, 
and attained a high standard. It is interesting to note that in England 
also the novel was then developing. Chinese porcelain and other fine 
works of art were in demand in Europe, and there was a continuous trade 
in them. More interesting was the beginning of the tea trade* This began 
n the days of the first Manchu emperor. Tea reached England probably 
in the reign of Charles II. Samuel Pepys, a famous diarist in £nglish, 
has an entry in his diary in 1660 about drinking for the first time “Ice 
fa China drink)'’. The tea trade developed tremendously, and a 00 years 
later, in i860, the export of tea from one Chinese port alone, Eoochow, 
in one season, was one hundred million pounds. Eater tea was cultivated 
in other places also, and, as you know, it is now extensively grown in 
India and Ceylon. 

Chien Lung extended his empire by conquering Turkestan in Central 
Asia and occupying Tibet. Some years later, in 1790, the Curkhas of 
Nepal invaded Tibet. Chien Lung thereupon not only drove out the 
Gurkhas from Tibet, but pursued them over the Himalayas into Nepal, 
and compelled Nepal to become a vassal St Mr of the Chinese Kmpiie. 
This conquest of Nepal was a remarkable achievement. lot a Chinese 
army to cross Tibet and then the Himalayas and beat a wailike people 
like the Gurkhas in their very homeland, is amazing. As it happened, 
the British in India had trouble with Nepal only twenty -two vears latej , 
in 1814. They sent an army to Nepal, but this met with great difliculties, 
although it had no Himalayas to cross. 

At the end of Chien Lung’s reign in 1796 the Empire dine tly governed 
bv turn included Manchuria, Mongolia, Tibet and I urkestan Vassal 
stat(*s admitting his suzerainty were: Korea, Annani, Siam and Burma. 
But conquest and the quest <>f militarv gloiv are expensive games to 
plav. They result in heavy expenditure, and the burden ot taxation 
grows. Mm burden alwavs falls most on the poorest. Economic conditions 
were also changing, and this added ter the* discontent Secret societies 
were formed all over the eountrv. China, like* Italy. has had quite* a 
reputation for secret societies Some- of these- bad interesting names: 
White Lily Soeietv, Society (>\ Divine J fistic c*. White I rathe 1 Society, 
Heaven and Larth Society. 

Meanwhile*, in spite of all rest net ions, foreign trade was growing. 
There was great dissatisfaction among tin* foreign merchants at these 
restrictions, dhr East India Company, which had spread out to Canton, 
had the biggest share of the trade, and felt the restrictions most. These 
were the days, as we shall see in subsequent letters, when the* so-called 
Industrial Revolution was beginning, and England was taking a lead 
in this. The ste am engine* had been made, and new methods and the use 
of machinery were making work easier and increasing production, 
especially of cotton goods. r I hese extra goods that were made had to be 
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sold, and new markets were thrielore sought. England was very fortunate 
m controlling India just at tins period, as she <ould take steps, as she in 
fact did, to foice the sal*- of her goods thin Hut she wanted the China 
trade also 

So in I/CM die Hntish Government sent an < mbassv, under Lord 
Macartney, to Hiking Gioigi III was (Inn King of England, Ghien 
lamg received th< rn in audit in < and tin n was an e\< hangc of presents. 
But the lanpc 101 ie fuse cl to inaki aii\ ( hauge in the old re stric tions on 
fori lgn ti.icle I In mswir which ( hn n Lung sent to George III is a 
\n\ interesting den uin« nt and 1 shall gue \ou a king extract from it. 
It runs thus 


N i» i, C ) K uu f i ■» r 1 >« »ixl 1 1 i< r onhrif f f mans v as in \ * 1 tht 1 * ss impelled 
l>\ \our ! 1 1 1 r 1 k 1 »! • <b 11 * e 1 | 1 1 il * «»f ih< L Mils of o ir 1 1\ ili/aiinn \nu have des- 
p«kl()if(l a MijsMuii m pe '! ill, lw coiuf \<m r n,» n orial 1 o shn\s our devotion, 

\ «»u haw* also \t 1 1 of!< j mi- > < f ><>>ir < >xi 1 1 1 1 \ ». pr<><] < # J h,*\ r n ad sour me mortal 

1 h r r.trnesi trrms 1 1 \s hi b it 1 < \si u < al » '»)>< ( 1 1 11 humihts on v nr part \s hirh 

is highiv pr .use vs « »t t } 

*Svw i\ * »hr \m it mi 1 1 hi < bit on* .1 m n j« \s uuikK, m »fiamiain a 

jx rfr( t go\ ern.iii * .in 1 *•» | u' , 1 1 r ,» , t | \ m « » m r and < ovi)\ < >bje < ts do 

not inu n*M in* I 1 is 1 » o ^ ‘ r , n* i n i 1 1 1 ml *< tur< «* 1 1 \>< ho\ es \ ou, 

< ) Kiny t« • rrsj* < T m. ^ a imi»s \ 1 t « » . sj 1 < ti 'it if< r d \ »tion and lovallv 

m fu 1 1 r« di u b\ j > r r j < Inal ' ib s « 1 I hr<» x # 01 ma' ^ • tin p» are* and 

prosjK-rits for \otn <o Mill » line i!o * 

‘ 1 re mhlm s l\ oIkv ind dims 11 • < t 1 « 

(itorgc III uni Ins ininisn rs must h < hid tint >1 1 shoe k when the\ 
nad this answer 1 Hut the seicnc conh<ieu<< in a supeimi civilization 
and the majistv <»t powi 1 wine h d i .ms s< 1 show* id n«> < mluring basis 
in i K t 1 he M tin hu (him mine m h»< k< d sMniig. i was stiong, under 
( hie n I ung Hut its found ttinns wen lx nu sipped b\ tlu changing 
Konoinii orele l I lu srua mm inns I h o < m< 1 none d w e 1 c indie ations 
ol disc onti nt Hut tlu n d tumble w is ihit tlu hhiik.n was not benng 
made to fit in with tlu new t crinoline < opinions 11 m Wist, meanwhile, 
was tlu h ul< 1 in this n< w oreUi nul it b 1 _ < e i . li« ul 1 i|)icliN and became 
stiungc 1 and st ton ;e 1 I n 1 < ss th tn s< \ < nt\ \ e ns . it 1 the Emjn ror C hit n 
laing had sent his \<tx supeiiei t«» ( rc »tge III e^t Engl. end, (Inna 

was humiliated 1 >\ 1 ugl.md and .1 t<nn< in 1 ! pi ule was diagged m 
the' dust 

I must keep that slots, howeset. ’ m\ next le tte 1 on China With 
tlu death nt ( him laing 111 1 wi uacli piaetualls the end oi the 
eighteenth ventuix Hut bejoi< tins centuis hid ended much th it was 
extiaoidtn in had happened in \nuiu 1 and in Euiope. It was u eh * d 
due to tlu w at s and tumble's m I uio]x that the Western pnMiu' e^n 
( Inna was lessened feu a quaitei e»f a centuis So in out next letter we 
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go to Europe and take up the talc from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and make it fit in with developments in Irjdia and China. 

But before I end this letter I shall tell you of Russia's progress in the 
East. After the Ireaty of Nerchinsk in 1689 between Russia and China, 
Russian influence in the East went on increasing for a century and a half. 
In 1728 a Danish captain in Russia’s service, named Vitus Bering, 
explored the strait between Asia and America. This strait, perhaps you 
know, is still called the Strait of Bering, after his name. Bering crossed 
over to Alaska and declared it Russian territory. Alaska was a great place 
for furs, and as there was a large demand for furs in China, a special fur 
trade developed between Russia and China. There was, indeed, so much 
demand for furs, etc., in China towards the end of the eighteenth century 
that Russia imported them from Hudson Bay in Canada, via England, 
and then sent them to the great fur market in Kiakhta near Lake Baikal 
in Siberia. What a tremendous journey the furs took! 

This letter, for a change, is shorter than most of my letters to \ou in this 
series. I hope you will appreciate the change. 


(* r > 

THE WAR OF IDEAS IN K K i HTE H X TH - C E NT U R Y 

El ROFE 


September 19, 1932 

We shall go bat k to Europe now and inflow its changing destiny. It 
is on the eve of mighty < h. urges which impressed themselves on the world’s 
history. To understand these changes '\r shall hu*« to prv underneath 
the surface of things and ti\ to find out what was issing in the minds 
of men. 1 or action, as we see it. is the result oi a complex of thoughts and 
passions, prejudices and superstitions, hopes atm fears; and the action 
by itself is diflu nil to understand unless we consider with it the causes 
that led up to it. But this is no rasv matter: and c\rn if I were capable 
of writing pertiuentK about these causes and motives which fashion the 
outstanding events of history, I would not think of making these letters 
duller and heavier than they already are. Sometimes I fear that in m\ 
enthusiasm for .1 subjn t. or for a certain point i«l :o\, I rush into deeper 
water than I should. You will have to put up with th.%t, I am afraid. 
We cannot therefore go deeply into th ‘ ( arises. But it would be exceed- 
ingly foolish to ignore them ; and indeed it we did so we would miss the 
fascination and significance of history. 

We have considered the upheavals and disorders of Europe during the 
sixteenth and the first half of the seventeenth centuries. In the middle of 
thr seventeenth century there was the Treaty of Westphalia 1648} 
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which ended the terrible Thirty Years’ War; and, the year after, the 
civil war in Englancj ended and Charles I lost his head. There followed 
a period of comparative peace. The continent of Europe was thoroughly 
exhausted. Trade with the colonies in America and elsewhere brought 
money to Europe, and this gave relief and lessened the tension between 
different classes. 

In England there came the peaceful revolution which drove* away 
James II and gave the victory to Parliament 1 1688). The real light had 
been won by Parliament in the civil war against Charles I. The peaceful 
revolution merelv confirmed the decision arrived at fortv vears previouslv 
by force of arms. 

The king had thus to take a back seat in England, but on the continent 
it was otherwise, except in a few small areas, like Swit/eiland and Holland. 
Absolute and irresponsible monarchs were still the lashion then*, and 
Louis XIV of Prance, the Grand Monatque, was the model and the 
paragon to be followed b\ others. The seventeenth leuturv is prat tic allv 
the century of Louis XIV on the continent of Europe. Heedless of the 
doom that awaited their kind, and not even taking a lesson tiom the late 
of Charles I of England, the kings of Euiope went on plaving the autocrat 
with all pomp and circumstance and lbllv . Thev claimed all the powei 
and all the wealth of the land, and their couutrv was to tin in almost like 
a private estate. Over joo \eais ago a famous Dutch scholai, Liasmus, 
w 1 ( »te : 


“Of all tie bmP the « agl»* alone has srr-ne d to wi>r ne 11 tie* t\j>r <»t ro\a!t\- 
lot IxauhLii, not miisK al, ie*t tit tor food, but • ariu\ oroi:>. grrc»i\ l i.i t< tul to all 
th»- < oi ail, and. with its go at fx>f\»*rs «>t doing harm. Mirpasung tie m in its 
dt 'ire o! doing jr 


Kings have almost ciisappcavrd todav, and mu h as irmain an lehts 
of a past age, \\ oh htth or no pow« 1 . \\V 1 an now ignoje tht m. lint othet 
and mote rlangeious people have taken tin 11 place, .md tin* eagle is 'till 
a fitting emblem for these latier-dav imp< nalists and kings nt non and 
oil and sil \ <*r and gold. * 

’I hr mortal' hn s of Europe dev t loped strong <<nluli/<d States. I lie 
old feudal ideas of lot cl and vassal were dead 01 d\in ,r . 1 lie new idea of 
countrv .is a unit and an entitv look -its place*, frame, under two vnv 
able miTiisie tv Rm h* lieu and \f izarm, was tlu* h ath r in this So nationa- 
lism grew, and a measure of patriotism. Rt ligion, wlm h had so far been 
the most unpoi! . n‘ element in men’s lives, retired into the bac kground 
and new idea* * < ^ » k its place, as I hope to tell you later in this letter. 

The sevf nte e nth < * nturv is even more notable, in that the foundations 
of modern tfirnrr were laid in it, and a world market was treated. Phis 
vast new market naturally upset the old economy of Europe, and much 
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that subsequently happened in Europe and Asia and America can only 
be understood it this new market is kept in view. Science developed later, . 
and provided means to supply the needs of this world market. 

In the eighteenth century the lace for colonies and empire, especially 
between England and frame, resulted in war not only in Europe but 
in Canada and, as we have seen, in India. After these wars in the middle 
o( the century there was again a period of comparative peace. The 
surface ot Europe appeared to be calm and almost unruffled. The 
numerous Courts of Europe wi re lull oi \<t> polite and cultured and 
Irne ladies and gentlemen. But th< calm was on the surface only. Under- 
neath there was turmoil, and the minds of men were troubled and agitated 
by new thoughts and ideas; and the bodies ot mm. apart from the char- 
med circle of the Courts and some ot the upper classes, were subjected 
to greater and greater suffering owing to increasing poverty. The calm 
in the second halt ot the eighteenth century in Europe was thus a very 
deceptive one; it was the prelude to a storm. On tin* 14th of July. 1789, 
the storm broke in the capital of the greatest of European monarchies 
Paris. It swept away this monarchy and a hundred other out-of-date and 
moss- giow n customs and privileges. 

T his storm and subsequent change were long prepared in France, and 
partk in other European countries also. b\ new ideas. Right through the 
Middle Aims religion was the dominant factor in Europe. liven after- 
wards. during the da\s of the Reformation, this continued to be so. 
E\cr\ question, whether it was political or economic, was considered 
from the point »»l \nw of religion. Religion was organized and meant 
the \ ii w s of the Pope or the* high olhc inis of the ( hurch. The organization 
of society was lathir like* caste in India. I he idea of caste originally was 
a division ac < ordmg to professions or functions. F was this very idea of 
social i lasers ac 1 or ding to ium lions that lav at the . isis of the ideas of the 
Middle Ages 011 soc ietv . Within .1 class, as within a caste in India, there 
was ecjualitv. As brlwei n two or moie classes, however, there was in- 
equalitv . I his inrquahtv vs .is at tin \ < 1 v basis ot the w hole social structure, 
and 110 one » hallc ngrd it. I hose who sulhwed im<h r this svstem vm re told 
t « » ‘ V\pcc t rh. ir i» ward in h«.\v< o' In tins wav religion tried to uphold 
the unjust social orcl* 1 and uitd t«» distract peoples minds trom it In 
talking of the in \t woild. It also pi ra« lied what is called the doctrine of 
trusteeship that ’s to sav, that the 11c h man a kind of trustee for 
the poor: the landhud held hi- land “in trust" for his tenant. This was 
the (‘.lunch's wav <>) explaining a vr. awkward situation. It made* little 
difference to the ?nh man. and it brought no romlort to the poor, ('lever 
explanations cannot take the place of food in a hungry stomach. 

The bitter religious wars between Catholic and Protestant, the* into- 
lerance of ! Kith the Catholic and the Calvinist, and the Inquisition, all 
resulted from this intense religious and communal outlook. Think of it 1 
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Many hundreds of thousands of women are said to have been burnt in 
Europe as witches, mostly by Puritans. New ideas in science were sup- 
pressed because these were supposed to be in conflict with the Church’s 
view of things. It was a static, an unmoving view of life ; there was no 
question of progress. 

We find that these ideas begin to change gradually from the sixteenth 
century onwards; science appears and the all-embracing hold of religion 
lessens ; politics and economics are considered apart from religion. There 
is, it is said, a growth of rationalism -that is, of reason as opposed to 
blind faith — in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The eighteenth 
century, indeed, is supposed to have established the victory of toleration. 
This is partly true. But the victory really meant that people had given 
up attaching as much importance to their religion as they used to. To- 
leration was very near to indifference. When people are terribly keen 
about anything they are seldom tolerant about it; it is only when thes 
care little for it that they graciously proclaim that they are tolerant. 
With the coming* of industrialism and the big machine, the indifference 
to religion grew even more. Science sapped the foundations of the old 
belief in Europe ; the new industry and economics presented new' problems 
which filled people’s minds. So people in Europe gave up ''but not entirely 
the habit of breaking each other's heads ofi questions of religious belief 
or dogma ; instead, they took to breaking heads on economic and social 
issues. 

It is interesting and instru< live to compare this religious period of 
Europe with India today. India is often called, both in praise -Tfid in 
derision, a religious and spiritual country. It is contrasted with Europe, 
which is called irreligious and too fond of the good things of life. As a 
matter of fact this “religious” India is extraordinarily like Europe in the 
sixteenth century' in so far as religion colours the Indian outlook. Of course 
we cannot carry the comparison too far. But it is very clear that we havr 
the same phenomena here in our over-emphasis on questions of religious 
faith and dogma, in our mixing up political and economic questions with 
the interests of religious group*, in our communal quarrels, and similar 
questions, as existed in medieval Europe. There is no question of a prat ti- 
cal and materialistic West and a spiritual and other-worldly East. The- 
difference is between an industrial and highly met hanized West, with 
all its accompanying good and bad points, and an East which is still 
largely pre-industrial and agricultural. 

This grow th of toleration and rationalism in Europe w as a slow process. 
It was not helped much at first by books, as people were afraid to criticize 
Christianity publicly. To do so meant imprisonment or some other 
punishment. .A German philosopher was banished from Prussia because 
he had praised Confucius too much. This was interpreted as a slight on 
Christianity. In the eighteenth century, however, as these new ideas 
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became clearer and more general, books came out dealing with these 
subjects. The most famous writer of the time on rationalistic and other 
subjects was Voltaire, a Frenchman, who was imprisoned and banished, 
and who ultimately lived at Femey near Geneva. When in prison he 
was not allowed paper or ink. So he wrote verses with pieces of lead, 
between the lines of a book. He became a celebrity when quite young. 
Indeed, he was only ten when he attracted attention by his unusual 
ability. Voltaire hated injustice and bigotry and he waged war against 
them. His famous cry was Eaa\ez I'injdme. He li\cd to a great old age 
• 1^94 ;in( l wrote an enormous number of books. Because he criti- 

cized Christianity he was fiercely hated by orthodox Christians. In one 
of his books he says that “a man who a< cepts his religion without examin- 
ing it is like an ox which allows itself to be harnessed”. Voltaire's writings 
had great influence in making people incline towards rationalism and 
the new ideas. His old house at Femes is still a place of pilgrimage for 
many. 

Another great writer, a contemporary of Voltaire but younger than 
him, was Jean Jacques Rousseau. He was born in Geneva, and Geneva 
is very j*r ,ud of him. Do you remember his statue* there? Rousseau’s 
writings on religion and politics r.iised quite* an outcry. None the 1 css, his 
novel and rather daring social and political theories set the minds of 
many afire with new ideas and new resolves. His jfolitical theories arc out 
of date now, but they playe d an im|x>itunl part in preparing the people 
eif France for the great i evolution. Rousseau did not preach revolution, 
probably he did not even e xpect one. But his books and ideas certainly 
sowed the* seed m men's minds which blossomed out in the revolution. 
His best known book is the “Social Contract** Du (Jontrat Social — and 
this begins with a famous sentence I quote* front memorv ; : “Man is 
born free, but is everywhere in chains.*' 

Rousseau was also a great educationist, and many of the new methods 
of teaching hr suggested are now used in school. 

Besides Voltaire and Rousseau there we re many other notable thinkers 
and writers in France in the* eighteenth century. I shall only mention one 
other name Montesquieu, who wrote, besides other books, the Espnt 
dr* Lois. An Kncvc lopa*dia also came out in Paris about this time, and this 
was full of articles by Diderot and other able writers on j>olitical and 
social subjects. Indeed, France seemed to be 'all of philosophers and 
thinkers, and, what is more, they were widely read and they succeeded 
in making large numbers of ordinar* people think their thoughts and 
discuss their theories. Thus there grew up in France a strong body of 
opinion opposed to religious intolerance and political and social privilege. 
A vague desire for liberty possessed the people. And yet, curiously, 
neither the philosophers nor the people wanted to get rid of the king. 
The idea of a republic was not a common one then, and people still 
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hoped that they might have an ideal prince, something like Plato’s 
philosopher-king, who would remove their burdens and give them justice 
and a measure of liberty. At any rate this is what the philosophers write. 
One is inclined to doubt how far the suffering masses loved the king. 

In England there was no such development of political thought as in 
France. It is said that the Englishman is not a political animal, whilst 
the Frenchman is. Apart from this the English revolution of 1688 had 
relieved the tension somewhat. There was, however, plenty of privilege 
still enjoyed by certain classes. New economic developments, about which 
I shall tell you something in another letter soon, and trade and entangle- 
ments in America and India, kept the English mind busy. And when social 
tension became great, a temporary compromise averted the danger of a 
break. In France there was no room for such compromise, and hence 
the upset. 

It is interesting to note, howe\cr, that the modern novel developed in 
England about the middle of the eighteenth ccnturv. Culluet's travels 
and Robinson Crusoe both appeared, as I have already told you, rally in 
the eighteenth century. They wen* followed by real novels \ new reading 
public comes into evidence in England at this time-. 

It was in the eighteenth century also that the Englishman (iibhon wiot*- 
his famous Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. I have aheadv re fe rred 
to him and his book in .1 previous letter ol mine* when I de-alt with the 
Roman Empire. 


% 

EUROPE ON THE EVE OF GREAT CHANGES 

S ep ttmher 2 |, icjfj 

We have tried t<j have a little prep into the minds ol the me n and women 
of the- eighteenth century in Europe, especially in Fiance It h.t.s been 
just a glimpse revealing to us some* new ideas growing and battling with 
the- old. Having been behind t^<* scenes, we shall now have a look at the- 
actors <>n the- public stage- of Europe. 

In f ranee* old I amis XIV finally succeeded 111 dying in 171',. He 
had outlived several generations, and he was succeeded l>v his great- 
grandson, who became Louis XV. I h« yrc was another long reign of fifty- 
nine years. 1 hus two successiv - kings of France, I.ouis XIV and XV, 
reigned for a total pe riod of iji sears ! Surely this must be a world record. 
The two Manrhu emperors in China, Kang Hi and Ohien Lung, eac h 
reigned for ovrr sixty years, but they did not follow each other, and there 
was a third reign in hr tween. 

Apart from its e xtraoi dinar y length, the reign of Louis XV was chiefly 
remarkable for its disgusting corruption and intrigue-. I lic- rrsoun es of 
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the kingdom were used for the pleasures of the king. There was extra- 
vagance at Court based on gralt. The men and women at Court who 
happened to please the king got (ree gilts of land and sinecure offices, 
which meant income without work. And the burden of all this fell more 
and more on the masses. Autocue \ and incompetence and corruption 
went hand in hand, rnemlv forward Is it surprising that before the 
century was o\er, they c arne to the end of then path and stepped into the 
abyss? \\ hat does surpiisi us is th.it the path was sue h a long one and the 
fall c anir so late. 1 .0111s X\ <s< apt d the people's judgment and vengea nc e ; 
it was his successor m 177}. Toms XVI, who had to lace this. 

In spite of lus incompetence arid depiavitv, Louis XV had no doubts 
about his absolute author il\ in the State. He was e\er\ thing, and no one* 
could ( hallenge lus right t r * d< » a n\ thing h< c 1 1< >s< . Liste n to w hat he said, 
addressing an assembk m Tan* in 1 j(Aj 

"(. rtt t>,'i f><r\ me tut 7 >t t, t,.. 1 ute ,tuw iiiu (. * / a • < 1 tul qn'tipfuntif* t 

tf fiouiotr \>it 1 hf'fiuitt * t! it { jf ^ r /. ojdu fr t t>nc t >\t nil\tr evuint tie moi , 

• tn ra« V . i<h*n \nf rt'i t \! « /// .' r t , • rj u a / ru i //< aror* ri !r< It l. 

n i/lttH, tio/it f>u ( > /ilf* .•( ' *' / ’f ' ’ f , > r f vr * » t n f\* u\i5 «. r u ihin , 

tt ru rrf'ouht qu v > \ » . • 

Such was the luhi of Iran** !ui tin greater part of the eighteenth 
crntuiA. He seeuned to dmninam I uiopi for a wlnle. but then he came 
into conflict with tie* ambitions of nth- r kings ana peoples, and had to 
acknowledge defeat. Sum of the old rivals of I ranee no longer played 
a dominant pait on the* 1 uiupean stage, but «»theis arose* to take their 
place* and challenge the* I n mh pown. Timid Spam had fallen back 
both in laiiope* and elsewhere atiei 1 ie-i bint da\ of imperial glory. But 
she still held large* colonies m \nien< a and the !'l ilippine Islands. The 
Hapsbuigs of \ustna. who had so long mmiopoli/ the headship of the 
Empire* and, through this, the leadership of Europe, were also no longer 
so pionunent as the \ use d to Ik Austria was no. the leading State of the 
Empire now ; anothci, Tiussia. had nsen md b<*c <>im* e qually important. 
There we*rc wais about the* \ustnan sue ce ssion to the* eiown. and for a 
long period a woman. Maria *1 heiesa. occupied it. 

'I he* T i <*a t \ of We tphaha of ibjtt. \ou will r ’member. had made 
Prussia one* of the* important Towns of Europe'. I lie House of Hohenzol- 
lern ruled time* and e hallrnged . the* suprern • * of the other German 
dvnastx- the* House of Hapsbmg m Austria lor foitvsi\ years ^ 1 7 1 ° 
l 7H(T Prussia was ruled b\ 1 re'cie i it who has been i alle'd. because ot 
Ilfs milifai \ sue i ess, the (beat He was an absolute monarch, like* the 
others in Europe, but he put on the pose of a philosopher and tried to be' 
friends with Voltaire. He built up a strong artm and was a smnsdul 
general. Hr e alle el himself a rationalist and is leported to have said that 
“everyone should be allowed to get to heaven in .his own wa\“. 
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From the seventeenth century onwards French culture was dominant 
in Europe. In the middle years of the eighteenth century this became even 
more marked, and Voltaire had a tremendous European reputation. 
Indeed, some people even call this century “the century of Voltaire”. 
French literature was read in all the Courts of Europe, even in backward 
St. Petersburg, and cultured and educated people preferred writing and 
speaking in French. Thus Frederick the Great of Prussia almost ‘always 
wrote and spoke in French. He even tried writing French poetry, which 
he wanted Voltaire to correct and polish up for him. 

East of Prussia lay Russia, already growing into the giant of later years. 
We have seen, when we were considering Chinese historv, how Russia 
spread across Siberia to the Pacific, and even crossed to Alaska. Towards 
the end of the seventeenth century Russia had a strong ruler, Peter the 
Great. Peter wanted to put an end to many of the old Mongolian associa- 
tions and outlook that Russia had inherited. He wanted to “wrstrmi/r” 
her, as they say. So he left his old capital, Moscow, which was full of the 
old traditions, and built himself a new city and a new' capital. This was 
St. Petersburg, in the north, on the banks of the Neva, at the head of the 
Gulf of Finland. This city was quite unlike Moscow with its golden 
cupolas and domes: it was more like the great cities of western Fair ope. 
Petersburg became the symbol of “westernization”, and Russia began 
to play a greater par*, in European politics. Perhaps you know that 
Petersburg, the name, is no more. Twice in the course of tin* last twenty 
years it has changed its name. 'The first change was to Prtrograd. and the 
second one, which now holds, to Leningrad. 

Peter the Great made many changes in Russia. I shall mention one 
which will interest you. He put an end to the practice of the seclusion of 
women, called terem , which prevailed in Russia at the time. Peter had 
his eyes on India and knew the value of India in international politics. 
In his will he wrote : “Bear in mind that the commerce of India is the com- 
merce of the world ; and that he who can exclusively command it is 
dictator of Europe.” His last words were justified by the rapid growth 
in England’s power after she gained dominion over India. The exploita- 
tion of India gave England prestige and wealth, and made her for several 
generations the leading Power of the world. 

Between Prussia and Austria, on the one side, and Russia, on the 
other, lay Poland. It was a backward country with a poor peasantry. 
There was little trade or industry and no great towns. It had a curious 
constitution with an elected king, and with the power in the hands of the 
feudal aristocrats. As the countries surrounding it became stronger, 
Poland became weaker. Prussia and Russia and Austria eyed it hungrily. 

And yet it was the King of Poland that had beaten back the last Turkish 
attack on Vienna in 1683. The Ottoman Turks were not aggressive 
again. They had exhausted their energy and the tide turned gradually. 
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Henceforward they were on the defensive, and slowly the Turkish Empire 
in Europe began to shrink. But in the first half of the eighteenth century, 
the period we are considering, I urkey was a powerful country in the 
south-east of Europe, and her empire extended over the Balkans and 
across Hungary to Poland. 

Italy in the south was split up under dillerent rulers and did not count 
for inuVh in European politic s. i lie Pope no longer played a commanding 
role, and the kings and princes, while treating him with deference, 
ignored him in political matters. (Gradually .1 new s\stem was arising in 
Europe, the system of great Powers. Strong centralized monarchies, as 
I told you, helped to de\elop the ide a of a nation. People began to think 
of their countries in a peculiar way, which is common enough today, 
but was uncommon before this period. Fiance, England or Britannia, 
•Italia and other similar figures, begin to emerge. They seem to symbolize 
(he* nation. Eater on. in the nineteenth century, these figures take definite 
shape* in the* minds of rn< 11 and women and move* their hearts strangely. 

I hey become th<* new inuldesses at whose altar every patriot is supposed 
to worship, and in their name and on their behalf patriots fight and kill 
each oth»i. Vm know how tie- idea of / Huh at Mriiii mother India — 
moves all of us. and how for this mvtlncal and imaginary figure people 
gladly suffer and give then lives. So people in other countries felt also 
for their idea of their motheil.tnd. But all this w.ls a later development. 
For the present I want to n !1 \«>u the* the eighteenth century saw this 
idea ot nalionalitv and patiiotisin take root. The French philosophers 
helped in this pro« ess. and tin gnat French Revolution put the seal on 
this idea. 

Then- nations wen the ‘Town s*\ Kmgs t a me and went, but the nation 
continued. ( )1 these Power * graduallv some stood it as more important 
than the others. ' 1 hi is m the earlv eighteenth cent .v France, England, 
Austria, Pnnsia and Rn^u wen- d« finitely “Cheat Powers*’. Some 
others, like Spain, wen- m theorv great, but the*, wen* declining. 

England was rapidly gaining m wealdi and importance*. I p to the 
lime* of Elisabeth she had not been an important country in the European 
sense, and much h\ss so in 1 1 it * world sense. Her population was small; 
probablv it did not r .. ecd (u>on/»on .11 the time, v.hich is ta> less than 
the population of Eondon now. But with the Puritan revolution and the 
\ictnrv of Pailiament ove r the* kuvg. Engl. aid ’ «pted herself to the new 
conditions and went ahead. So also did Holland, after the* yoke* oi Spain 
had been shaken off. 

In the e ighteenth century then* was a scramble for colonies in America 
and Asia. Many European Powers look part in this, but the chief contest 
ultimately lay between two England and France. England had got 
a great lead in the race, both in America and India. France’, apart from 
being incompetently governed by lands X\ , was te>o much involved in 
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European politics. From 1756 to 1763 war was waged between these 
two Powers, as well as several others, in Europe and Canada and India 
to decide as to who was to be master. This war is called the Seven Years’ 

T ar. \v c saw a bit of it in India when France was defeated. In Canada 
also England won. In Europe, England followed a policy, lor wliich she 
has become well known, of paying others to light for her. Frederick 
the Great was her ally. 

The result of this Seven Years’ War was very favourable to England. 
Both in India and Canada she had no European rival left. On the seas 
her naval supremacy was established. Thus England was in a |K)sition 
to establish and extend her empire and to become a world Power. Prussia 
also increased in importance. 

Europe was again exhausted by this fighting, and again there appeared 
to be comparative calm over the continent. But this calm did not prevent 
Prussia, Austria and Russia from swallowing up the kingdom of Poland. 
Poland was in no position to fight these Powers, and so these three wolves 
fell on her, and by partitioning her repeatedly, put an end to Poland as 
an independent country. There were three partitions in 177-*, 1794 
and 1795. After the first of these, the Poles made a great effort to reform 
and strengthen their < ountry. They established a parliament, and there 
was a revival of art and literature. But the autocratir monarchs sur- 
rounding Poland had tasted blood, and they were not to be baulked; 
besides, they had no love for parliaments. So, in spite of the patriotism 
of the Poles and the brave fight they put up under their great lino Koscius- 
ko, Poland disappeared from the map of Europe in 1705. It disappeared 
then, but the Poles kept alive their patriotism and continued to dream 
of freedom, and 12 years Liter their dream was realized, when Poland 
reappeared as an independent country after the (heat War. 

I have* said that there was a measure of c alm in Europe in the second 
half of the eighteenth century. But this did not last long, and it was 
mostlv on the 1 surface. I have also told ym of various happenings in this 
ccntuiy. But the eighteenth c enturv is reallv famous for three events 
three revolutions and everything else that happened in Europe* during 
these 100 years fades into insignific anc e* when put beside these three. 
All these three* re volutions took place in the last quarter of the century. 
They were of three distinct types - political, industrial, and social. The 
political revolution took place in America. This was the* revolt of the 
British c ulonies there, resul ing in the formation of an independent 
republic, the Tinted States of America, which was to become so powerful 
in our own time. 'I he Industrial Revolution began in England and 
spread to other western European countries and then elsewhere. It was 
a peaceful revolution, but a far-reaching one, and it has influenced life 
all over the world more than anything in recorded history before. It 
meant the coming of steam and the big machine, and ultimately the 
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innumerable offshoots of industrialism that we see around us. The social 
revolution was the great trench Revolution, which^not only put an end 
to monarchy in trailer, but also to innumerable privileges, and brought 
new classes to tin* front. V\e shall have to study all these three revolutions 
separately iji some slight detail. 

We have seen that on the eve of these great changes monarchies were 
supreme in Europe. In En gland and Holland there were parliaments, 
but they were controlled by aristocrats and the rich. The laws were 
made for the rie h, to protect their property and rights and privileges. 
Education also was only for the rich and privileged classes. Indeed, 
government itself was for these classes. One of the great problems of the 
time was the problem of the poor. Although conditions improved a little 
at the top, the misery of the poor remained, and indeed became more 
marked. 

Right through the eighteenth century the nations of Europe carried 
on a cruel and heat t less slave trade. Slaves, as such, had ceased to exist 
in Europe, although the serfs or villeins, as the cultivators on the land 
were called, were little better than slaves. With the discovery of America, 
howrvti, me old slave trade was revived in its most cruel form. The 
Spanish and Portuguese began it by capturing Negroes on the African 
coast and taking them to Amern a to work on the land. The English took 
their full share in this abominable uade. It is difficult for you or for any 
of us to have anv idea of the terrible- sufferings oi the Africans as they 
were hunted and « aught like wild beasts and then chained together, and 
so transported to America. V.ea numbers died before they could even 
reach their journev s end. Oi all those- who have suffered in this world, 
the Negroes have perhaps borne the heaviest burden. Shivery was for- 
mally al>olished in the nine teenth < entury, En^.1 nd taking the lead. 
In the l nited State s a civil war had to be fought u decide this question. 
The millions of Negroes in the Tinted States of America today are the 
descendants of these slaves. 

I shall finish this le tter on a pleasant note bv telling vou of the great 
development of music in this century in # (»eiinanv and Austria. .Vs you 
know, Germans are the leaders in European music. Some of their great 
names appear even in the seventeenth centurv. A.s elsewhere, music in 
Europe* was almost a part of religious ceremonial. Gradually this is 
separated, and music becomes an. art by st^ell part from religion. Two 
great names stand nut in the eighteenth century - Me zart and Beeth- 
oven. They were both infant prodigic both composers of genius. Beeth- 
oven, perhaps the gn atest musical composer of the* West, became, stiaugc 
to sav, quite deaf, and so the wonderful music he created for others he 
could not hear himse lf. But his heart must have sung to him before he 
captured that music. 
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THE COMING OF THE BIG MACHINE 


September 2(i, 1932 

We shall now consider what is called the Industrial Revolution. It 
began in England, and in England therefore we shall study it 1 >riefly. 
I can give no exact date for it, for the change did not take place on a 
particular date as if by magic. Yet it was rapid enough, and from the 
middle of the eighteenth century onwards, in less than 100 years, it 
changed the face of life. We have followed the course of history, you and 
I in these letters, from the earliest days for several thousand seats, and 
wc have noted many changes. But all these changes, great as they some- 
times were, did not vitally alter the way life vs as lived by the people. 
If Socrates 01 Ashoka or Julius Ca*sar had suddenly appealed in Akbar's 
Court in India, or in England or Franc 1 in the early eighteenth erntury, 
they would have noticed many changes. They might have approved of 
some of these changes and disapproved of others. But on the whole they 
w'ould have recognized the world, outwardly at any rate, lor ideas would 
not have differed greatly. And, again so far as outward appearances 
went, they would not have felt wholly out oi plate in it. It they wanted 
to travel, they would have done so by horse or carriage drawn by horses, 
much as they used to do in their own time, and the time o< < upied in the 
journey would have been about the same. 

But if any of the three came to our present-dav world, lie would be 
mightily surprised, and it may be that his surprise would ollen be a 
painful one. He would find that* people travel now lai taster than the 
fastest horse, swifter almost than the arrow from the bow. Bv railway and 
steamship and automobile and aeroplane they rush about at a terrihe 
pace all river the world. Then he would be interested in the telegraph 
and the telephone and the wireless, and the vast number of lx>oks that 
modem printing-presses throw out, and newspapers and a host of oilier 
things all children of the new forms of industry which the Industrial 
Revolution of the eighteenth century and after introduced. Whether 
Socrates or Ashoka or Julius Cirsar would approve of these new methods 
or disapprove of them, I cannot say, but there is no doubt that they would 
find them radically different from the methods prevailing m tlwur own 
times. 

The Industrial Revolution brought the big machine to the world. It 
ushered in the Machine Age or the Mechanical Age. Of course there 
had been machines before, but none had been so big as the* new machine. 
What is a machine? It is a big tool to help man to do his work. Man 
has been called a tool-making animal, and from his earliest days he has 
made tools and tried to better them. His supremacy over the other 
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animals, many of them more* jiowerful than he was, was established 
because ol his tools. I h<* tool was an extension of hvs hand; or you may 
call it a third hand. I he mac hine was the* extension of the tool. The tool 
and the machine raised man above the brute creation. They freed human 
society horn the bondage <.| N.itmr. With die help of the tool and the 
machine, man iound it «*asi«*r to produce things. He produced more, and 
yet had more leisure-. AikI this resulted in the progress of the arts of 
civilization, and nl thought and s ( j< ncr. 

But the hii; mac bine* and all its allie s have not been unmixed blessings. 

II it has m< outage d tie* growth ol c i\ ili/ation, it has alsc) encouraged the 
^lowth <»( bafbansm b\ pioduc ing terrible weapons of warfare and 
destine lion, ll it has pioduc ed abundance*, this abundance has not been 
mainly foi the- masse but c hiefh for the limited few. It hits made the 
diflerem e between th« lu\ur\ of tin* very licit and the poverty of the 
|XX)i e\en greater than it was in tin* past. Instead of being the tool and 
servant ol man, it has presum'd to become his inaste*r. On the one side, 
it has taught '<M.un vntu<*s e cj-opri ation. organization, punctuality 7 ; 
on tin- od’er. it has in. ul'* life itM*lf a dull routine 1 for millions, a mechanical 
burden with little ol j<t\ m hi<dom m it. 

But why should w» blame tin poor machine for the* ills that have 
followed horn it * 1 In fault In n with man, who lias misused it. and with 
sexirt\, whn !i has not jaofited b\ it fully It seems to be unthinkable that 
the world, eu am i minin . c an go bae k to the old davs before the Industrial 
Rc •volution, and it h.irdlv seems desirable 1 e>r wise that, in order to get 
rid ol some* e\ils, we* should throw awav the* numerous good things that 
industrialism has bmujlit m \tid. in anv event, the machine has come 
and is going to sta\ 1 here lore the 1 problem for us is to retain the good 
things of industrialism and to* ge t ik! »f the* evil r it attaches to it. We 
must profit b\ the wealth it produces, but see to it that the wealth is 
cvenk distributed among those who produce it. 

This letter was meant to tell \mi something about the Industrial 
Revolution in I.ngland. But, as is mv habit, I ha\e gone of! at a tangent 
and startenl discussing the* ( fleets ol industrialism. I have* put before y*ou 
a problem that is troubling pe ople toda\ . But before we reach todav 
we have to deal with > ester day; before we consider the results of indus- 
trialism we* must stuck when and how it came. I ha\e made this preamble 
so long in order to impress sou with the* iinpc i i.mce of this revolution. 
It was not a mere political resolution changing kings and rulers at the 
lop. It was a revolution affecting . ’ the various classes, and indeed 
every bock. The triumph of the machine and of industrialism meant the 
triumph of the* classes that controlled the machine. As I told von long 
ago. the class that controls the means of production is the class that rules. 
In olden lime s the only important means of production was the laud, and 
therefore those who owned the land that is, the landlords were 
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the bosses. In feudal times this was so. Other wealth than land then 
appears, and the landowning classes begin to share their power with the 
owners of the new means of production. And now comes the big machine, 
and naturally the classes that control this come to the front and become 
the bosses. 

In the course of these letters I ha\e told you on several occasions of 
how the bourgeoisie of the towns rose in importance and struggled with 
the feudal nobles and gained a measure of victory in some places. 1 have 
told you of the collapse of feudalism, and I have probablv Ic'd you to 
imagine that the bourgeoisie --the new middle' class took its place. 
If so, I want to correct myself, for the rise to power of the middle class 
was much slower, and it had not taken place at the period we are dis- 
cussing. It took a great revolution in France and the lear of a similar 
revolution in England for the bourgeoisie to gain power. The English 
Revolution of 1688 resulted in the victory of Parliament, but Parliament 
itself, you will remember, was a body representing a small numbei o( 
people, chiefly landowners. Some big merchants from the towns might 
get into it, but on the whole the merchant class the middle class had 
no place in it. 

Political powci was thus in the hands of those who owned landed 
property. This was so in England, and even more mi elsewhere. Landed 
property was inherited from father to son. I lms political power itself 
became an inherited privilege. I have abcadv told v«>u of “poi ket 
boroughs’’ in England— that is, constituencies, returning members to 
Parliament, consisting of just a few electors. 1 hes< few electors were 
usually under someone’s control, and thus the through was said to be rn 
his pocket. Such elections were, of course, fan ical, and there was a gre.it 
deal of corruption and selling of votes and *;eats in Parliament. Scaur rich 
members of the rising middle class could afford to buv a seat in Parlia- 
ment in this wav. But the masses had no look-in either wa\. I hev inherited 
no privileges or power, and obviouslv they could not buv |x»wcr. So what 
could thev do when they were* sat upon and exploited In the ri< h and the 
privileged ’ They had no voirr.insidr Parliament, or even in the election 
of members to Parliament. Even outside demonstrations by them were 
frowned upon bv those in authority and put down In for< e. Thev were 
disorganized and weak and helpless. But when tin* cup of suffering and 
misery was over-full they forgot law and order and had a riot. '1 here was 
thus a great deal of lawlessness in England in the eighteenth century. The 
general economic condition of the people was bad. It was made worse 
by the efforts of the big landlords to increase their estates at the expense 
of the small farmers who were squeezed out. Common land belonging 
to villages was also grabbed. All this increased the sufferings of the masses. 
The people also resented having no voice at all in the government, and 
there was a vague demand for more libcny. 
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In France the position was even worse, and led to the Revolution. In 
England the king was unimportant and more people shared the power. 
Besides, there was no sue h cl < velopment of political ideas in England as 
in France. So Imgland escaped a big outburst and tin* changes came to 
it moic gradually. Meanwhile the rapid changes made b\ industrialism 
and the new economic stnntuie loucd the pace. 

Such was the political bac kgioundin England in theeightec nth century. 
In home industins Enidand had forged ahead rhicfk b) the immigration 
of foreign artisans 1 In* nligious wais on the Continent forced many 
Piotestants to lease* the u c ountvic s and homes and take* n luge in England. 
\t the time when the Spaniards w*ie Hung to crush the revolt in the 
Netherlands, laige minibus of aitisans fled from the Netherlands to 
Fuigland. It is said that {o.ooo of the m s< ttl< d m the east of England, and 
(juren Eh/abe th made it a i ondition of allowing them to settle that each 
house should < mplo\ dim English appi entice 1 lus helped Imgland to 
build up lu i own e loth-making mdustiv When tins was established, the 
English fH'oplc piotnbitcd tl i« labuesof tin* Netheilands lrom coming to 
England. Meanwhile ihe Netheilands wcic still in the midst of their 
tierce war loi m c clom. and ’Inn indiisti i* s sufh i< d So it happened that 
while prrwousk ninm mns usscls laden with the fabucs of the Nether- 
lands wc nt t c ► England, sen >n die r, not onl\ was this stooped, but an opposite 
flow of English tabi nsin the Nc the i lancE b< gan aifd inc leased in volume. 

I hus the Walloons horn B* lgimn t night the English cloth-making. 
Eater came the Hugu*nots Pint* slant refugees horn 1 ranee -and 
thev taught tin I n *ndi «ulh-wea\mg In the latte r half of the seventeenth 
e c ntuiv large* n imb< i of skill* d woik* is vam* o\< r from the* Continent, 
and the English I* hiimI in tn\ ttades fi*»m them, su< h as the making of 
paper, glass, me * n one al in\s i links * 1 walchc* 

So 1 ngland. vs huh had so in been a bachwaio 'ountiv in Fairopc, 
grew in impoitanc < and w* dth 1 oiidon also gicw, and became a fairlv 
important |w*rt wuli a thnung population of me m h.mts and traders. 

1 he K is an nit* i < sting st* a \ w hie h shows ns that I ondon w a> a consider- 
able port and li ading <* ntr e * tiKinth* m } e nte e nth c entm v James I, the 
King of I ngland who was fadai of ( liailes E who lost Ins head, was a 
great believer in the .mine i us and th< divine light of kings He did not 
like Parliament oi tl *■ upst.ui me ie hints of I ondon and, m his angei, 
threatened the * ui/rns of 1 ondon with the onus .. 1 his t-omt to Oxford 
lhc land Ma\*»i of I ondon was .inmoved !>\ this thi. it, and he said 
that he hoped 'lbs M.i)<st\ would b gi.uiousk please'd to leave the*m 
the Thames” 1 

It W.1S tills Tie li me ie hant e lass <>| 1 ondon that bae hod Parliament and 
gave it a great deal of m* m \ elm mg the siiugg»e with Chailos I 

All these mclustncs th.it had ig i * >vs t i up in 1 ngland were what is called 
cottage or horn* industries I hat istnsav. the artisans or craftsmen usually 
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wprked in their own houses, or in small groups. There were guilds or 
associations of crafts/nen in each trade, not unlike many castes in India, 
but without the religious element in caste. The master craftsmen took 
apprentices and taught them their cralt. Weavers had their own looms, 
spinners their own spinning-wheels. Spinning was quite widespread, and 
was the spare-time industry of girls and women. Sometimes there were 
small factories where a number of looms were collected and the weavers 
worked together. But each weaver worked separated)* at his loom, and 
there was really no difference between his working at this loom at home 
or at some other place in company with other weavers and their looms. 
The small factor) was wholly unlike* the modern factors*, with its big 
machinery. 

This cottage stage of industry flourished not only in England then, but 
all over the world, in every country where there was industrv. Thus in 
India these cottage industries were ver\ advanced. In England cottage 
industries have almost completely disappeared, but in India there are 
still many of them. Both the big machine and the cottage loom still 
flourish side by side in India, and vou can compare and contrast the two. 
As you know, the cloth we wear is khadi . It is hand spun and hand woven, 
and is thus entirely a product of the cottages and mud-huts ol India. 
New mechanical inventions, however, made a great deal ol difference 
to cottage industries in'Kngland. Machines did more and more* the work 
of man, and made it easier to produce more with less effort l hesr inven- 
tions began in the middle of the eighteenth < enturv, and we shall consider 
them in our next letter. 

I have referred briefly to our khadi movement. I do not wish to sav 
much about it here. But I should Pike* to point out to vou that this move- 
ment and the* charkha 1 are not meant to compete with tin* big machine. 
Many people fall into this mistake*, and imagine that tin* charkha means 
a going bac k to the* Middle Ages, and the disc aiding of mac bines and all 
that industrialism has brought us. 'This is all wrong. Oui movement is 
decidedly not against industrialism as such or mac bines and factories. 
We want India to have* the hey of ever \ thing, and .is rapidlv as [>msiblr. 
But having regard to existing conditions* in India, and especially th« 
terrible poverty of our peasantry, we* have* urged them to spin in thru 
spare time. Thus not only do they better their own conditions a little*, 
but they help in lessening euir dependence on foreign e loth, which 1ms 
taken so much wealth out of* *11 countrv. 


1 Spinning whrrl. 
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THE INDUSTRIE REVOLUTION BEGINS IN 

ENGLAND 


September 27, 1932 

l mi si now t< II \ on ol sdim of t }u me ( harm al imuilions which made 
sue h a tr< me ndous difh mu * in m< thods of pioduc lion I he \ sc e m simple 
enough when w < see them now in i mill or factors But to think of them 
foi the fust turn and to m\c nt the m w ts a \( i\ diffic ult matte r I he first 
of these inventions c mu in 1 7 ft when a man named Ka\ made* the 
flying shuttle loi eloth we i\ mg lie lore this invention the thread m the 
shuttle in tin weave! s hind hid to he e im<d slow Is acioss and through 
tlie other thre ids plated lengthwise # died tlu warp 1 he flving shuttle 
qtw ke lie d this pie.c e ss tnd thus double d the we ave r’s output 1 his me ant 
that tin we iv *i ( oulel c e umiiih nine h more vain Spinners we n hard put 
to it lej supplv this idehtuuid v tin me 1 tluv tried to find some wav ol 
me rtMsmi r thnr output I his pioblein w is pirtlv solved bv the invention 
b\ Hargreaves m i-Gjoldn spinning }< nnv Other inventions bv Richard 
\rkw right and odors followed w iter p»wei w is use cl and later steam- 
power Ml these inventions \<o lust ippin cl to the e otton mdustrv , and 
fae tone s <*r cotton mill Me a up I lu n< \t mdusliv to take to the news 
me th«»ds w is the woe lie 11 melustrv 

Meanwhile, m 1 , J mu s \\ tit nude Ins stc am c ngine This was a 

great event and tlu us, « I sn 1111 in futon pioduc turn follow 1 d from it 
( eial was nov vs mod U r tlu new 1 1 < tor u s ind the coal industry then - 
fo,< develrped 1 he use et mil led to m W ITU the ids of ron-STTU lting 
that IS, the melting * i tin n«>n « u t<* pirite tlu re metal 1 hr non 
mdustrv tlumipm mw lit New linenits wen nit near the coal- 
fie Ids. as e * d w is e lu ipe 1 the n 

11ms tire, mc it industries grew m 1.1 lnduul the textile, iron 
uulcod md iietnnes spuing up in tin coil lie as md other suitable 
places 1 lu tree r t I m I md 1 h miM el Insv Idol the giee n md pleasant 
lountrvside there grew up in In im ])lues these mw factoius w th xhcvr 
long chilliness be le Inn T hath sm U md duke rung the nc iff Kmihood. 
'| he \ were noth, mil 1 ImW u the <e fn tones sm loundc ct bv moun- 
tams of c o d md he i t nii.lus. Nor wen tlu mw in muf u tui mg town- 
eirmmit atnuud tlu I »« s tli.nt- ->l lu u.lx Husu.m u.lupamlvns 
the onl\ < t < I ilt« <n i on «ith th. makmc ol .nomx 

Ibex urn .mil...’. .mldulx uul tl- stan.nc un.k, .s had to put 

lipVM , h «h.M « x-itli fl« l.ml’lx mi" IioUmmiu condmom m tlu 

^YoTm.vN trnu mbt . .m t.ll.nc xnu «» th. <qn<c/.n«j out of tlu Mudl 
farmers bv the bit? 1 rulmsnrrx and tlu ol unemplosnu nt. .« miU s 
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in riots and lawlessness in England. The new industries made matters 
worse to begin withj. Agriculture suffered and unemployment increased. 
Indeed, as each new invention came it resulted in replacing manual 
labour by mechanical devices. This often led to workers being disc harged, 
and caused great resentment among them. Many of them gime to hate 
the new’ machines, and they even tried to break them. The machine- 
wreckers these people were called. 

Machine-wrecking has quite a long history in Europe, going back to 
the sixteenth century, when a simple machine loom was invented in 
Germany. In an old book written by an Italian priest in 1579 it is stated 
about this loom that the Town Council of Dan/.ig “being afraid that the 
invention might throw a large number of the workmen on the streets, 
had the machine destroyed, and the inventor secretly strangled or 
drowned"’ ! In spite of this summary way of dealing with the inventor, 
this machine appeared again in the seventeenth century, and there were 
riots all over Europe because of it. Laws were passed in many places 
against its use, and it was even publicly burned in the market-place. It 
is possible that if this machine had come into use when it w.is first invented, 
other inventions would have followed, and the machine age would have 
come sooner than it did. But the men' lac t that it was not used shows that 
conditions were not then ripe for it. When these conditions were ripe, 
then machinery' e stablished itself in spite of numerous riots in England. 
It was natural for the workers to feel resentment at the machine. 
Gradually they came to learn that the fault did not lie with the machine, 
but with the way it was used ibi the profit of a few persons. Irrt us go 
back, however, to the development of the* machine and of factories in 
England. 

The new factories swallowed up mans of the cottage industries and 
the private workers. It was not possible for these home-workers to 1 ompete 
with the machine. So they had to give up their old crafts and trades and 
seek e mployment as wage-earners in the* very' fac lories they hate d, or to 
join the* unemployed. The collapse of the c ottage industries was not 
sudden, but it was rapid emyigh. By the end of the century- that is, 
by about 1800 the big factories were much in evidence. Alxmt thirty 
years later >>tcam railways began in England with Stephenson’s famous 
engine named the Rocket . And so that machine went on advancing all 
over the country and in almost all departments of industry and life. 

It is interesting to note thi * all the inventors, many of whom I have 
not mentioned, came from the class of manual workers. It is from this 
class also that many of the early industrial leaders t aim*. But the result 
of their invention^ and the factory system that followed was to make the 
gulf between th* c m plover and the worker wider still. The worker in the 
factory became just a cog in a machine, helpless in the hands of vast 
economic forces he could not even understand, much less control. The 
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craftsman and the artisan first sensed that sometliing was wrong when they 
found that the new factory was competing with therp and making and 
selling artic h s far c heaper than they could possibly make them with their 
simple and .primitive tools at home lor no fault of theirs they had to 
shut up their. little shops If thev could not cari) on with the ir own crafts, 
much less could the \ succeed with a new one. So they joined the army 
of the uhrmploMd and starved “Hunger', lt has been said, “is the drill- 
sergeant of the* lac toi\ owiic r . and hunge r ultimately drove them to the 
new factories to seek < niplo\ni< nt 1 he employers show r ed them 
httl<- pits. I hc*\ gave* the in work indeed, but at a bare pittance, for 
which the miserable worker^ had to pour out the 11 life-blood in the 
l«tc toms Women, and little children even, worked long hours in 
stifling, unhe althv plae 1 s till mans ol the m almost hunted and dropped 
down with fatigue* Men worked right down below in the* coal-mines 
the whole das long and did nca sc 1 the da\ light for months at a 
time. 

But do lie a think that all this w as just due to the e r uc lt\ of the e mptov ers 
I hc\ were se*ldom c # < louslv mid. the fault lav with tin* svstem. Thev 

wen* out to increase* then busnie ss and to e onque r distant world-mai kets 
fiom other (oumiitN. and m e ji d< 1 to do tins thev were prepared to put 
up with anv thing 1 he building of new factories and the purchase of 
iliac him r\ cost a lot ol me m v It is cjiiIv after the factors begins to produce 
and these goods an s,,ld m the market that the monev comes back. So 
these lae torv owne rs had to e < onomi/e m orde r to build and, even when 
mom \ carm b\ sale of go* e!s, tlnv went on building more lactones. They 
had got .1 lead <»ver tin oilier countries v\ the world because of their 
earls industr iah/ation. and the v wanteel to profit bv this and, indeed, 
thes did profit So, 111 tin 11 mad d< s 1 to merca* then business and 
make more monrs, thev e rushed the jiooi workers vvh 1 e labour produced 
the* semi < rs of (lie*n wealth 

Thus the* new wsimi ofmdiMiv w is par tie ularly adapted to the exploi- 
tation of the weak bv tin strong Rieht through lustorv we have seen the 
]K)W e 1 fill e Nploiting the weak 1 In factory svstem made this easie r. In 
jaw there was m» slavers, but rti f u t the starving worker, the wage-slave 
of the laetoiv, was littn* better than the old slave I he law \sas all in 
favour e »f the e mplove * I.vcn religion favoured him and told the poor to 
put up with then mm table lot hew in this woi «4 » i d expect a heavenlv 
compensation in the* next Inched, tin* governing classes developed quite 
a convenient plnlosophv that the poe were necessarv tor societv, and 
that therefore it was cjuite virtuous to pav low wages. If higher wages 
were paid the poor would trv to have a good tune', and not work hard 
enough. It was a comforting and useful wav of thinking, because it just 
fitted in with the material interests of the fac tor v -owners and the other 
rich people 
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It is very interesting and instructive to read about these times. One 
learns so much. VVc can see what tremendous effect the mechanical 
processes of production have on economics and society. 'I he whole social 
fabric is upset; new classes come to the front and gain power; the artisan 
class becomes the wage-earning class in the factory. In addition to this, 
the new' economics moulds people’s ideas even in religion awl morals. 
The convictions of the mass of mankind run hand in hand with their 
interests or class-feelings, and they take good care, when they have the 
power to do so, to make laws to protec t their own interests. Of course all 
this is done with e\ery appearance of \iriur and with every assurance 
that the good of mankind is the only moti\r at the back of the law. We, 
in India, have enough of pious sentiments fiom Knglish vnerovs and 
other officials in India. We are alwaw being told how the\ labour for 
the good of India. Meanwhile they govern us with oidinawes and bay- 
onets and crush the life-blood out of out people. ( )ur jtmiruhir > tell ih 
how they love their tenants, but they do not m mple to squeeze and raik- 
rent them till they ha\e nothing left but their starved bodies Our capi- 
talists and big factory-owners also assure us of their good-will lor then 
workers, but the good-will does not translate itself into belter wages 01 
better conditions for the workers. All the profits go to make n » w palac es, 
not to improve the mud-hut of the worker. 

It is amazing how people deceive themselves and others when it is to 
their interest to do so. So we find the Knglish emploveis of the eighteenth 
century and after resisting all attempts to better the lot of then workers 
They objected to factory legislation and housing reform, and refused to 
admit that society had anv obligation to remove the causes ol distress. 
They (omforted themselves with the thought that it was the idle onlv who 
suffered, and in any event they haidly looked upon the workers as human 
beings like themselves. 'I hey developed a new philosophy whir h is < ailed 
laisvz-faire that is, thev wanted to do just what tin s liked in their 
business without any interference from government B\ having started 
factories to make things before 1 other countries had done so, the\ had got 
a lead, and all they wanted was a free field to make monev. hn^rz-ftinr 
became almost a semi-divine theory wllhh was supposed to give an 
opportunity to everybody it he could but take advantage of it. Ka< h man 
ancl woman was to fight the rest of the world to go ahead’ and 1! main 
fell in the struggle, what did it matter? 

In the c ourse of these let.ers I have told you of the progress of n». 
operation berween man and man, which had been the basis of civiliza- 
tion. But lrvswz-)mre and the new capitalism brought the law of the jungle. 
“Pig philosophv", Carlyle called it. Who laid clown this new law of life 
and business? Not the workers. I he poor fellows had little to say in the 
matter. It was the successful manufacturers at thr top who wanted no 
interference with their success in the name of foolish sentiment. So in the 
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name of liberty and the rights of property they objected even to the 
compulsory sanitation of puvale houses and interference with the adultera- 
tion of goods. 

I have just used tin word < apitahsm. ('apitahsm ol a kind had existed 
in all countries for a long tun* that is to say industry was carried on 
with a< cumulated moms. Hut with th** coining of the big machine and 
industrialism lai laimi sum* of mon< \ w< * ucpnred lor lactory produc- 
tion. Industrial * apit.&l this was ( all* d, and the* word capitalism is now 
usc'd to id* r to tin < * onnmu s\si*m which c r i<w up altc 1 the Industrial 
Revolution. I ud* 1 this s\ st* in capitalist'' that is, ow neis of capital — 
controllc d th* f.u ton* s .md took th* profits With industrialization c «ipita- 
lism spread all owr th* world, < \* * pt now in the Soviet L mon and 
per Imps one or two *»th< 1 places 1 mrn its earliest dajs capitalism e m- 
j)lmsi/< d th* elilhnme b<t\.**n th* n*h and the poor. I he me cham/a- 
tion of industrv resulted in much L r i*at*i production, and therefore it 
produced gical*i wealth Hut this n* w wealth w*nt to a small group 
onlv tli* c>w n* 1 s * >1 th* n< w Industrie s 1 h< wor he rs 1 ( inained poor. Vrrv 
slc»wl) tlie workers stmdaids 1 in pi < »\ < cl m Ingland, large 1 \ because of 
the* e xjnoilal.on * >1 1 ik.) 1 and «>th» i pi t< e > Hut the w 01 ke rs* share in the 

profits c»t mdusii , 1 e \ < 1 \ sin. ill 1 h* I ndustri il Revolution and capita- 

lism soh*d th* pi<*l)i< r 1 1 *1 pmduc lion I li* \ uid not sol\( the problem 
of the* dismbmi n mj 1 1 1# 1 <w wealth created Soothe old tussle between 
the* has * s and ifa 1 1 i v < a* ts ne >t * iiilv i* 1 tine cl, but it became ac ule 1 

I lie Industritl Resolution te n >k pi k * in the second halt of the eigh- 
teenth e < nt .t \ I his \ *> 1 1 j » \*i\ p« 1 mil w h* n tin British were lighting 
m India md ( ana * 1 1 Ii was the 11 th it the S< \ < li \ C ars' \N ar took place. 

1 h< m * \ r nis u t* il md 1 * a* i* d on < uh othe 1 gieatlv. I he enormous 
sums ol nmn<\ tli.it tin 1 tsl Inch 1 ( »*nptnv .ir 1 s si i\ ants \ou will 

ic me mix 1 ( h\* « \t* »i i« < 1 nut ot India, .ill* r the * *ttl« ol PI ass* \ and 

late 1 w * 1 e ol ii*.u help 111 stilting the new industries I have* told \ou 
eaihei in tins 1 * tie 1 tint industnah/ation is an expensive ]ob to begin 
with It swallows up mone % without .m\ leiniu i*n some time. I nh'ss 
plrntN ol mone \ o asailabl* * 1 the 1 b\ loan 01 otherwise, it results m 
pov *it\ and elistn ss till mi* h. time ..s the induct 1 \ begins to work and 
make mone \ 1 mi 1 m 1 \ is e xtiaoidin mis ioituuite in g tnng these 

vast sums *d mom \ tiom Indi 1 put when she* wanted them most lor her 
developing nulustiie* md la* tones. 

Having built up these* factories r* w wants aiose. I he factories w anted 
raw mat* r lal to concert it into mam 1 lured aitielcs i hus cotton was 
required to make e loth 1 \* n more 11* e ess 11 \ weirnew markets whore the 
new goods piodueed In the factories could be sold Finland had got a 
tremendous le.rd osci either < ounines bs stalling lactones hrst But in 
spite of this lead she would have had difficulties m finding c'asv markets. 
Again India came, \m unwillingly to the rescue. The English in India 
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adopted all manner of devices to ruin Indian industries and force English 
cloth on India. I shall say more of this later. Meanwhile it is important 
to note how the Industrial Revolution in England was helped by the 
British holding India and forcing it to fit in with their schemes. 

Industrialism spread to all parts of the world during the nineteenth 
century, and capitalist industry developed elsewhere on the general 
lines laid down in England. Capitalism led inevitably to a new Imperia- 
lism, for everywhere there was a demand for raw' materials for manu- 
facture and markets to sell the manufactured goods. Flic easiest way to 
have the markets and the raw materials was to take possession of the 
country. So there was a wild scramble among the more powerful countries 
for new territories. England, again, with her possession of India and her 
sea power, had a great advantage. But of imperialism and its fruits I shall 
have to say something later. 

With the corning of the Industrial Revolution the English woild was 
more and more dominated by the great cloth manulat turers of Lanca- 
shire, and the iron-masters and the mine -owners. 
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We shall now consider the second gnat revolution ol the eighteenth 
century- the revolt of the American colonies against England. 1 his 
was a political revolution only, arid not so vital as the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, which we have been studying, nr the Emit h Revolution, whith 
was to follow it soon and shake the social foundations oi Europe. And vet 
this political t hange in America was important and destined to bear 
great results. I he American colonies which became free then have grown 
today into the must powerful, the richest, and industrially the most 
advanced country' in the worljl. 

Do you remember the Mayflouer , the diip that took a batch o! Pro- 
testants from England to America in 1620/ They did not like the autocracy 
ofjames I ; nor did they like his religion. So these people, sine r then called 
the “Pilgrim Fathers’’, shook the dust. of England Irom off their feet and 
went to the strange new' land ‘cross the Atlantic Ocean, to found a colony 
where they would have greater freedom. They lauded in the north, and 
called the place New Plymouth. Colonists had gone before them to other 
parts of the North American coast-line. Many others followed them, till 
there were little colonies dotted all over the east coast from north to 
south. There were Catholic colonies, and colonies founded by Cavalier 
nobles from England, and Quaker agonies — Pennsylvania is named 
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after the Quaker Penn. Iheie were also Dutchmen, and Germans and 
Danes and some Frenchmen. I hey were a mixed lot, but by far the 
greatest number of them wen* the English colonists. W Dutch founded 
a town and called it New Amsterdam. When the English took this later 
they changed the name to New York so well known now. 

I he English colonists continue^! to acknowledge the British King and 
Parliament. Many ol tlum had left their homes because they were dis- 
contented with their lot there and did not approve of much that the 
King or Parliament did. But they had no desire to break away. The 
southern colonies, consisting ol cavaliers and supporters of the King, 
were even more attached to England. The colonics lived their separate 
lives, and had little- in common with <*ac h other. By the eighteenth century' 
there were thirteen colonies on the east coast, all under British control. 

I o the north was C anada, to the south Spanish tenitory. I In* Dutch 
and Danish and other settlements in these thirteen colonies had all been 
swallowed up In them and were under British control. But remember 
that the colonies woe along the coast only, and some distance inland. 
Beyond them, to the- n<st, lay vast territories stretching right up to the 
Pacific C)oan, nearly ten times tin* si/e ol the thirteen colonics. These 
territories were- not o» < upiecl In any European colonists. They were 
inhabited by, and wen under the eontiol of. various tribes or nations of 
Red Indians. I lie chief ol th es<- wen- the lioquoif 

In the* middle- of the 1 < niury then* w. as vou will remember, a world- 
wide* struggle betwc e n England and 1 ranee*. I 1 1 is was known as the* Seven 
Years' War 175b 17b-; . and it was wage*d not only in Em opr. but in 
India and Ganada. England won, and I 1. true had to give up C anada to 
her. Eianer w.is thus eliminated from America, and England controlled 
all the* settlements in North America Onlx in th. province ol Quebec 
in Canada was t lie 1 < an\ Irene h population; olln *\isr the settlements 
were prrdommautlv English. Quebec . stiange to sax , is still an island ol 
French language and mltme surrounded bv an Anglo-Saxon population. 
Montreal fiom Mont Koval . th-* biggest e it\ ol Quebec Province, has, 
I brliev e, more I n n< h-speahing pc < 'pie in y t han anv v ilv other than Paris. 

I have told vou, m an eaiheu lette r, ot die daxe trade* that was carried 
c >n by Euiopc'.m < ounti a s to bi mg N « g ? e> w 01 k<*r s ti * *.n Vinca f < • America. 
This terrible* and gliaMlv t r di l < * xsa^ largely in 1 1 1 « hands ot the Spanish. 
Portugue se* and hnrdidi I.abour § xn as ne< di*d « \nicrica, especiallv in 
tile* soutlie 1 11 States, when* large* tobacco plantations had grown up. 
The people* ol I hr eeumtrx. the so-rai. ! Red Indians, were nomads and 
did not Ilk** to settle* down ; besich's, thex ielused to work under conditions 
of slavery. I licv woulcl not bend . the*v prelenc d te^ be* brokt'n, and broken 
they were in subsequent \e\irs. 1 hey weie practuallx exterminated. and 
most of them died off unde r the new conditions. There are not many 
left texlay of these people who once inhabited a whole continent. 
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As the Red Indians would not work in the plantations, and labour 
was badly needed, th** unhappy people of Afric a wero.raptured in horrible 
man-hunts and smt a* ross the seas in a manner the cruelty of which is 
almost beyond belief. These Aliiran Negroes were taken to the southern 
States - Virginia, (kuolina and Ooigia and made to work in gangs 
on the large plantations, chiefly tA' tobac c o. 

In the northern States conditions w*re dillrrcnt. The old Puritan 
traditions brought over by the Pilgrim bathers in the Mayflower still 
flourished. '1 h«*n* wen* compact fauns, and no such huge plantations as 
in the south. Slaves, 01 huge numbers of workers, were not needed for 
these farms. As their was no lack o! new land, every person tended to 
become his own master by having his own farm. So a feeling of equality 
grew among the settle* s. 

Thus we find two economic sv steins growing up in these colonies, one 
in the north based on small hums and some notions of equality, the other 
m the south based on huge plantations and slavery. The Red Indian 
had no place in eittn 1 of these So these people, who were the original 
inhabitants oi the cntmeni. wee passed back slowly to the west. This 
process was made easier In the quarrels and divisions among the Red 

In *l'hr hnghsh Kill's' .Old m.im l>m landowners ^in Kngland had large 
interests in thev colonies. .sped, ills m the smith. 1 h**y tried to explo. 

hem as mm h as .hie iter the S-s e„ Ye.u s War a ^ ^ 

m.ide eet mom s out of die American < olomes. The Lnghsh 
PiHiainciU. dotnm .ted a. it ssas hv landowners, was willing « nougl 
eidmt the ... Ion.es. .md it hacked the Kmg. I axalion was imposed 
J.l Mi. ....... >. "1" V.», ..ill r.-m.-.nlxT ^ f 

tzzsjrzz, zzzz :z "zz :i tA 

,h, s... . .. vo.v '' « SVi. ’■ people 

AzZrZ ZZZZ m . v > ... ^ 

consuleied an mpistn '"k hen the British Government sought 
Matt, is . ante to a head , . v M of the rich people 

,o force the 1 -i't India C.omp am s • > ^ ”V mn<mv . and . were thus 
*n England held *h ues in ‘ ; , , m d‘er their influence, and 

thr * rnment themselves were interested » 
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the East Indian trade. So the government tried to encourage the business 
of the East India Company by making it easy for it to take its tea to 
America and sell it there. But this caused injury to the local colonial 
tea trade, and wa s much resented. It was decided therefore to boycott 
this foreign tea. In December 1773, when an attempt was ipade to land 
the East India Company’s tea at Boston, this was resisted. Some of the 
colonists disguised themselves as Red Indians, went on board th# cargo- 
vessels and threw the tea overboard. This was done publicly before a 
large sympathetic crowd. It waS a challenge which led to war between 
the rebellious colonies and England. 

History nc\er repeats itself exactly, and yet it is strange how near it 
comes to it sometimes. This incident of* throwing overboard of the tea 
at Boston in 1773 has become very famous. It is called the "Boston 
tea-party”. When Bapu, two and a half years ago, started Ins salt cam* 
paign and the great march to Dandi, and the salt iaids, many people in 
America thought of their “Boston tea-party” and compared the new 
“salt-party” to it. But of course there was a great deal of difleiencc 
between the two. 

A year and a half later, in 1775, war began between England and hci 
American colonies. What wen* the colonies lighting lbr. J Not indepen- 
dence, not to cut away from England. Even when fighting had begun and 
blood had been shed da both sides, the leadeis of the colonists continued 
to address George III of England as their “Most Gracious Sovereign” 
and to consider themselves as his faithful subjects. It is most interesting 
to notice this, as vou will find the same thing happening oft< rrenough. 
In Holland, Philip II of Spain was called sovereign, although hitler 
warfare was being carried on against his armies. It was onlv after man) 
years of fighting that Holland was forced to declare her independence. 
In India, after manv vears of doubt and hesitation, and dull) mg with the 
idea of Dominion Status and the like, our National (long! ess declared, on 
the 1 st January, 1930, in favour of independence. Even now the re an* 
some people who seem to be ail aid of the idea of independence and talk 
of Dominion rule in India. Byt history teaches us, and the examples of 
Holland and America made it clear enough, that the end of sue h a struggle 
can only be independence. 

In 1774, a little before wai began between the colonies and England, 
Washington stated that no thinking plan in all North America desired 
independent **. And yet WasVington was to be the first president of the 
American Republic! In 1774, after the war had begun, forty-six leading 
members of the Colonial Congress addressed King George III as his 
faithful subjects and pleaded for peace and the cessation of the “effusion 
of blood”. They were ardently desirous of restoring harmony and good- 
will between England and her American children. All they ask for is 
some kind of Dominion government, and they declare, in Washington’s 
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words, that no thinking man wanted independence. This was called the 
“Olive Branch Petition”. 

But in less than two years twenty-five of the signatories of this petition 
had signed another document the Declaration of Independence. 

So the colonies did not begin fighting for the sake of independence. 
Their grievances were taxation and restrictions on trade. They denied 
the rigl/t of the British Pailiament to tax them against their will. “No 
taxation without representation” was their famous cry, and they were 
not represented in the British Parliament. 

I he colonists had no arm), but they had a vast country to retire and 
tall bat k upon whenever necessary. They built up an army, and Washing- 
ton ultimately became their ( !ommander-in-Chicf. They had a few 
successes and, thinking perhaps that the time was a favourable one for 
a fling at the old enemy, England, Trance joined the colonies. Spain 
also declared war against England. lire odds were against England now, 
but the war dragged on lor mans \ears. In 1776 came the famous “Decla- 
ration of Independent e” ni the* colonies. In 1782 the war ended, and the 
Peace of Paris between the warring countries was signed in 1783. 

So tin lluinen Ami ne an colonies became an independent republic — 
the United States of Ameru a as the\ were called. But for a long time each 
State was jealous of the others and considered itself more or less indepen- 
dent. Only gradualK came the feeling of a common nationality. It was 
a vast country, continuallv spreading westwards. It was the first great 
republic of the modern world tiny Switzerland being the only other 
real republic at the time. Holland, although republican, was controlled 
by the aristocracy. England was not 011K a monarchy, but its Parliament 
was in the hands of the small lie h landowning class. So the United States 
Republic was a new kind of countrv It had ne » *t, as the countries 
of Europe and Asia had. It had no relics of true .ism, except in the 
plantation svstem and slavery in the south. It had no hereditary nobility. 
The bourgeoisie or middle class had thus few obstacles to its growth, and 
it grew rapid!). Its population at the time ol the War of Independence 
was less than 4,000,000. I wo years ago, in ^ was nearly 123)000,000. 

George Washington became* the first president of the United States. 
He w.'is a great landowner from the Slate of \ irgima. Other great men 
of this period who are considered the founders of the republic are Thomas 
Paine, Beniamin Franklin, Patrick Henry, H. mas Jefferson, Adams 
and James Madison. Benjamin 1 ranklin w r as an especially distinguished 
man, and was a great scientist. By flv g bovs kites he show’cd that the 
lightning in the < loads w.ls the* same thing as electricity. 

The Declaration of Independence of 1776 stated that “all men are 
born equal”. This is hardly a correct statement, if analysed, for some 
arc weak and some are strong, some are more intelligent dnd capable 
than others. Rut the idea behind the statement is clear enough and 
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praiseworthy. The colonists wanted to get rid of the feudal inequalities of 
Europe. That in i^clf was a very great advance. Probably many of the 
framers of the Declaration of Independence were influenced by the 
philosophers and thinkers of eighteenth-century France, from Voltaire 
and Rousseau onwards. 

“All men are born equal*’ — and yet there was the poor Negro, a 
slave with few rights! What of him? How did he lit in with the Constitu- 
tion? He did not fit in, and he has not yet fitted in. Many years later there 
was a bitter civil war between the northern and southern States, and as 
a result slavery was abolished. But the Negro pioblem still continues in 
America. 


100 

THK FALL OF THK BASTILLE 

October 7, 19^2 

We have now considered very briefly two of the re\olutions of the 
eighteenth century. In this letter I shall tell you something of the third 
revolution - the French Revolution. Of the three this one in France 
created the most stir. The Industrial Revolution, w hie h began in England, 
was a vastly importartt one, but it crept on gradually and was almost 
unnoticed by most people. Few realized at the time its ieal signifn am e. 
The French Revolution, on the other hand, burst suddeulv on an 
astonished Europe, like a thunderbolt. Europe was still undem host of 
monarchs and emperors. The ancient IIolv Roman Empite had long 
ceased to function, but it still existed on paper and its ghost < ast a long 
shadow o\er Europe 1 . In this world of kings and emprrots and < ouits and 
palaces, there came, out of the depths of the < oinmon people, tins strange 
and terrifying creature, which paid no attention to moss-grown \ ustoin 
or privilege, and which hurled a king from his throne and threatened 
others with a like fate. Is it surprising th.it the kings and all the piivileged 
people of Europe trembled before this revolt of the masses, whom they 
had so long ignored and crushed? • 

The French Revolution burst like a volcano. And vet revolutions and 
volcanoes do not break out suddenly without reason or lone evolution. 
W e see the sudden burst and are surprised ; but underneath the surface 
of the earth many forces pla ' against each other for long ages, and the 
fires gather together, till the crust on the surface can hold them down no 
longer, and th'% burst forth in mighty flames shooting up to the skv, and 
molten lava rolls clown the mountain side. Even so the forces that ulti- 
mately break out in revolution play for long under the surface of society. 
Water boils when you heat it; but you know that it has reached boiling 
point only after getting hotter and hotter. 
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Ideas and economic conditions make revolutions. Foolish people in 
authority, blind to everything that does not fit in with fheir ideas, imagine 
that revolutions are caused by agitators. Agitators arc people who arc 
discontented with existing conditions and desire a change and work for it. 
Every revolutionary period has its full supply of them; they are themselves 
the outcome ol the ferment and cjissatislac tion that exist. But tens and 
hundreds of thousands of people do not move to action merely at the 
bidding of an agitator. Most people desire security above everything; 
they do not want to risk losing what they have got. But when economic 
conditions are sue h that their day-to-day suffering grows and life becomes 
almost an intolerable burden, then even the weak are prepared to take 
risks. It is then that they listen to the \oice of the agitator who seems to 
show them a way out of their misery. 

In many of inv letters I have told you of the distress of the people and 
of peasant risings. In e\cry country of Asia and Europe there have been 
these revolts of tin- peasantry, often resulting in muc h bloodshed and in 
cruel repression. Ilnur distress drove the peasants to re\olutionarv action, 
but usually they had no c lear ideas of their goal. Because of this vagueness 
in thought, tlu.N want of an ideology, their efforts often ended in failure. 
In the French Revolution we find a new thing, at any rate on such a big 
scale the union of ideas with the economic urge for revolutionary 
action. Wlu re there is such a union, there is the re;*l revolution, and a real 
revolution affects the whole fabric of life and society —political, social, 
economic and religious. We find this happening in France in the last years 
of the eighteenth century. 

I have told you already of the luxury and incompetence and corruption 
of the French kings and the grinding poverty of the common people. I 
have also told vou some thing of the foment in th* minds of the French 
people; of the new ideas set going by Voltaire and K *usseau and Montes- 
quieu and nianv others. So there were the two processes — economic 
distress and the formation of an ideology -going on together and acting 
and reacting on each other. It takes a long time to build up the ideology 
of a people, for new ideas have to filter do\* n gradually to them, and few’ 
persons are eager to give up then* old prejudices and notions. It so happens, 
often enough, that by tnr time a new ideology is established and the people 
have at hist succeeded in accepting a new’ set of ideas, these ideas them- 
selves are somewhat out of date. It is interesting ;o notice that the ideas 
of the French philosophers of the eighteenth centuiy W(rc based on the 
pre-industrial age in Europe; and t almost at that very time the 
Industrial Revolution was beginning in England, and this was changing 
industry and life so much that in reality it was knocking out the bottom 
from many of the new French theories. The Industrial Revolution really 
developed later on, and the French philosophers could not of course 
guess what was going to happen. Yet their ideas, on which to a large 
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extent the French Revolution based its ideology, w'ere partly out of date, 
with the coming of big industry. 

However that might be, it is clear that these ideas and theories of the 
French philosophers had a very powerful effect on the Revolution. There 
had previously been many instances of masses in action in risings and 
revolts ; now there was a remarkable instance of conscious masses in action, 
or rather consciously guided masses in action. Hence the importance of 
this great revolution in France. 

I have told you that Louis XV succeeded his great-grandfather Ixuiis 
XIV in 1715 and reigned for fifty-nine years. He Is reported to have said : 
Apres moi le deluge, 1 and he acted accordingly. Merrily he sent his country 
to the abyss. He took no lesson from the British Revolution and the 
beheading of the English King. In 1 774 he was succeeded by his grandson, 
Louis XVI, a very foolish and brainless man. His wife was Marie 
Antoinette, a sister of the Hapsburg Austrian Emperor. She was also very 
foolish, but she had a kind of obstinate strength, and Louis XVI was 
entirely under her thumb. She was e\en more full of the idea of the 
“^divine right of kings ” than Louis, and she hated the common people. 
Between the two of them, wife and husband, they did everything to make 
the idea of monarchy hateful to the people. The French people, even after 
the beginning of the Revolution, were not clear on the question of the 
monarchy, but Louis "and Marie Antoinette by their actions and follies 
made the republic inevitable. And yet wiser people than they were could 
have done little. Even so the Tsar and Tsarina of Russia behaved with 
amazing folly on the eve of the Russian Revolution of 1917. 1 1 Ts curious 
how these people become even more foolish as the crisis deepens, and thus 
help in their own destruction. There is a famous Latin saying which just 
fits them — quem deu s ptrdrre vult , prius demeniat , whom Cod wishes to 
destroy he first makes mad. There is an almost exact equivalent in 
Sanskrit - vindsh kale vipnnt buddhi . 

One of the props of monarchy and dictatorship has often been military 
glory. Whenever there is trouble at home, aking or a government clique 
is attracted towards military adventure abroad to distract people’s minds. 
But in France the result of the military hdventures had been bad. The 
Seven Years’ War had meant defeat for France, and w as thus a blow to 
the monarchy. Bankruptcy came nearer and nearer. The French partici- 
pation in the American War of Independence meant more expenditure. 
Where was all this money to come from? The nobles and priests were 
privileged and exempt from most taxes, and they had no intention of 
giving up their privileges. Yet money had to be raised not only to pay 
debts, but also for the extravagances of the Court. What of the masses, 
the common people? I shall give you a description of them from Carlyle, 


1 After mr deluge. 
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an English writer on the French Revolution. He has a peculiar style, as 
you will notice, but he is often very effective in his pen pictures: 


With working p« <>pN* again, it is not wMl. Unlucky ! l ; or there are from twenty 
to twenty-five millions of them Whom, howevrr, we lump together into a kind of 
dim compendious unity, monstrous hut dim, far off, as the* canaille; or, more hu- 
manely, as ‘ihr* masses ’ Masses indeed ; and \rt singular to say, if, with an effort of 
imagination, thou follow them, over broad I lance, into their clay hovels, into their 
garrets and hutches, the nms'C s tonsj>t all of units. Every unit of whom lias his own 
heart and sorrows; stands » o\« ml there with Jm own skin, and if you pinch him he 
will bleed. " 


How well the description fits, not only the France of 1789, but the India 
of 1932 ! Do not many of us lump together the “ masses ” of India, the 
scores of millions of peasants and workers, and think of them as some 
unhappy, ungainly beast? Beasts of burden they have been for many a 
long day and still are. We “ sympathize n with them and talk patronizing- 
ly of doing them good. And yet we hardly think of them as individuals 
and human beings, not very mm h unlike us. It is well to remember that 
in their mud huts the v have their separate lives and feel hunger and cold 
and pain like all of us. Many of our politicians, learned in the law, think 
and talk n( constitutions and the like-, forgetting the human beings for 
whom constitutions and laws are made. Politics* for the dwellers of our 
millions of mud huts and town shirr, means food for the hungry and 
c lothing and shelter. 

So stood France under Louis XYI. Right at the beginning of his reign 
there were hunger riots. For several years these continued, and then there 
was a gap, followed later by fresh peasant risings. During one of these food 
riots at Dijon, the Governor told the starving p >plc : “The grass has 
sprouted, go to the fields and browse ori it ! \ ..t numbers of people 

became professional beggars. It was officially declared that in 1777 there 
were eleven lakhs of beggars in France. How- India comes inevitably to 
our minds when w e think of this poverty and misery ! 

The peasants were not only hungry fo£ food, but were also hungry for 
land. Under the feudal system the nobles w ere lords of the land, and to 
them w ent a great pait of the income from it. Tfu peasants had no clear 
ideas, no clear goal, but they wanted to own their land and they hated 
this feudal system which emsheej them, the' ated the nobles, and the 
clergy, and (think of India again P the gabel Is or salt tax, which was 
especially frit by the poor. 

Such was the condition of the peasantry, and yet the King and Queen 
clamoured for money. The government had no money to spend and debts 
grew. Marie Antoinette was nick-named 44 Madame Deficit There was 
no way of raising more money. At last, Louis XYI, at his wits' end, 
summoned the Statcs-Gencral in May 1 789. This body consisted of the 
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representatives of the three classes, or Estates of the realm as they were 
called: nobles, clergy, commons. In composition it was thus not unlike 
the British Parliament, with its House of Lords, consisting of nobles and 
clergy, and the House of Commons. But there were many difleremes 
between the two. The British Parliament had been meeting more or less 
regularly for some hundreds of years and had got well established with 
traditions and rules and methods of 'doing work. The States-General 
seldom met and had no traditions. Both bodies represented the upper 
classes, the British House of C ommons e\en more so than the Commons 
in the States-General. The peasantry were nowhere represented. 

On May 4, 1789, the States-General was opened by the King .it 
Versailles. But soon the King was sorry th.it he e\er 1 ailed these represen- 
tati\cs of the three Estates together. The third Estate that is. the 
Commons or the middle classes- began to take the bit between then 
teeth and insist that no taxation could be levied without their consent. 
They had the example of England before them, where the* Commons’ 
House had established this right. The recent American example was also 
before them. They thought, very mistakenly, that England was a fire 
country. As a matter of fact this was a delusion, as England was < ontiolled 
and governed by the aristocratic and landowning classes. Parliament itsell 
was a monopoly of theirs, owing to the very limited franchise that w, 
the right to vote. 

However, whatever little the '1 hire! Estate or the (‘ominous did was 
too much for King Louis. He had them turned out of tire hall. T lu 
deputies had no intention of going awav. I hey met immediately on a 
tennis-court near by, and took an oath not to disperse till thrv had 
established a constitution. This is known as the Oath <»1 the 1 nmis-( omt. 
Then came the critical moment when the King tried lour and his own 
soldiers refused to obey his orders. Always in a revolution the < lisis come s 
when the army, which is the* main prop of govnnmnit, refuse s to fire on 
their brethren in the crowd. Louis was frightened and he gave in, and 
then, in his usual foolish way, intrigued to get foreign regiments to shoot 
down his own people. This was too much for the* people and, on the 
memorable 14th of July, 17^9/they rose irj Paris and raptured the old 
prison of the Bastille* and set free the* prisoners. 

The fall of the Bastille is a great event in history. It began the revolu- 
tion; it was a signal for popular risings all over the country; it meant the 
end of the old order in France, of feudalism and grand monarchy and 
privilege'; it was a terrible and terrifying portent for all the kings and 
emperors of Europe. Trance, whir h had set the fashion in grand monare Iiv 
was now setting .1 new fashion, and Europe was amazed. Some looked at 
the deed with fear and trembling, but many saw hope in it and the 
promise of a* better day. The 14th of July is still the day e>f the Erie 
NationaJc of France, and every year it is celebrated all over the country. 
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'1 he 14th of July saw the Bastille fall to the mob of Paris. Yet, so blind 
often aic those in authority, that on the evening before, on the 13th, there 
was a royal fete at Ve rsailles. 'The re was dancing and* singing, and toasts 
were drunk, before* the King arid Queen, to the coming victory over 
rebe llious Paris. It is strange how extraordinary was the* hold of the idea 
of the monarc hy in fan ope. We, in the present age, have got used to 
republics and hardK take kings seriously I In* few kings that remain in 
the world behave very circumspectly lest worse befall them. Even so, 
most people are opposed to the idea of monarchy, as it keeps up class 
divisions and encourages the spirit ot exclusion and snobbery. But this 
was not so in eighteenth-century Europe, lor the people of those days a 
country without a king was a little difficult to imagine . So it happened 
that in spite o| Louis's folly and attempted defiance, there was >et no 
talk of dc‘posing him. Tor neailv two years more the\ put up with him 
and his intrigues, and it was onlv when he* tric'd to run away and was 
taught that Prance decided to do without a king. 

But that was to b< latei. Meanwhile* the States-General became the' 
National Assembly, and the King was supposed to have become a con- 
stitutional 01 limited aionan h —that is, a king who did what he was 
told to do b\ the Assembly. But he* hated this and Marie Antoinette hated 
it still more, and the people of Paris did not love ih< m over-much and 
suspected them of all manner of intiigues. Versailles, where the King and 
Queen held Court at the lime, was too f r from Paris for the people of the 
c apilal to keep an nr on them. Pales and rumours of feasting and luxury 
at Versailles also excited the hungiv people of Paris. So the King and 
Quern were* taken to the* Tuilrries in Paris in one of the strangest of 
processions. 

I shall continue the story oi tin* Revolution in r. ; next letter. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

October 10, 1932 

1 1 1 M) it .& little* (lithe ult to wnte to \ou about the French Revolution. 
I his is not for any lac k of matnial. but Im.uw r the very abundance 
of it. dh** Revolution was an amazing and an cver-cliam ing drama, full 
of rxiraoidm.il v incidents that still 1. mate' 11s and horrity and thrill. 
The politics ot pi lines and statesmen have their home in the closet and 
the private* mom. and an air of rmstciy covers them. A discreet veil hide> 
many sins, and drromus language* conceals the' conflict of rival ambitions 
and greed. Even when this conflict leads to war and vast ftumbris of 
young people air sent to their death for the' sake ot this greed and 
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ambition, our cars are not offended by mention of any such lowly motives. 
We are told, instead, of noble ideals and great causes which demand the 
last sacrifice. 

But a revolution is very different. It has its home in the field and the 
street and the market-place, and its methods arc rough and coarse. The 
people who make it have not had the. advantage of the education of the 
princes and the statesmen. Their language is not courtly and cfecorous, 
hiding a multitude of intrigues and evil designs. There is no mystery about 
them, no veils to hide the working of their minds ; even their bodies have 
little enough covering. Politics in a revolution cease to be the sport of 
kings or professional politicians. They deal with realities, and behind them 
are raw human nature and the empty stomachs of the luingr>\ 

So wc see in France, during these fateful five years from 1789 to 1794, 
the hungry masses in action. It is they who force the hands of timid 
politicians and make them abolish monarchy and feudalism and the 
privileges of the Church. It is they who pay homage to the terrible 
Madame Guillotine and take cruel vengeance against those who had 
crushed them in the past and those whom they suspect of intriguing against 
their new-found freedom. It is these ragged, barefooted people who, with 
improvised arms, rush to defend their Revolution on the battlefield, and 
drive back the trained armies of a Europe united against them. They 
achieve wonders, thcs£ people of France, but after several years of terrible 
strain and conflict, the Revolution exhausts its energy and turns on itself 
and begins to eat up its own children. And then comes the counter- 
revolution, swallowing up the Revolution, and sending thr^common 
people who had dared and suffered so much back to be ruled by the 
“superior” classes. Out of the counter-revolution emerges Napoleon, 
dictator and emperor. But neither the counter-revolution nor Napoleon 
could send back the people to their old places. No one could wipe away 
the principal conquests of the Revolution; and no one could take away 
from the French people, and indeed the other peoples of Europe, the 
passionate memory of the days when the under-dog cast off his yoke, 
even though for a while only. 

There were many parties and groups fighting for mastery in the early 
days of the Revolution. There were the royalists, indulging in the vain 
hope of keeping Louis XVI as an absolute king ; the moderate liberals 
wanting a constitution and prepared to keep the King as a limited 
monarch; the moderate republicans, called the party of the Gironde ; and 
the more extreme republicans, named the Jacobins, because they used to 
meet in the hall of the Jacobin Convent. These were the main groups, 
and among them all, and outside them, were many adventurers. Behind 
all these groups and individuals were the masses of France, and especially 
of Paris, acting under many an unknown leader from their own ranks. In 
foreign countries, especially in England, there were the imigrls , the French 
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nobles who had run away from the Revolution and were continually 
intriguing against it. All the Powers of Europe were ranged against 
revolutionary Prance. Parliamentary but aristocratic England, as well as 
the kings and emperors of the Continent, were equally afraid of this 
strange eruption of the common man, and tried to crush it. 

The royalists and the King intrigued, and only brought their own ruin 
nearer. The party which was most important at first in the National 
Assembly was that of the moderate liberals, who wanted a constitution 
somewhat after the fashion of England and America. Their leader was 
Mirabeau. For nearly two years they were in power in the Assembly and, 
flushed with the success of the first clays of the Revolution, they made 
many brave declarations and brought about some important changes. 
Twenty cla\s after the fall of the Pastille, on August 4, 1789, there was a 
dramatic sc ene in the Assembly. 'Hie subject before the Assembly was the 
abolition of feudal rights and privileges. There was something in the air 
of France then which went to the heads of the people, and even the feudal 
lords seem to have been intoxicated for a while by the new r wine of 
freedom Crcat nobles and le aders of the Church got up in the Assembly 
Chamber and vied with each other in giving up their feudal rights and 
special privileges. It was an honest and generous gesture, though it did 
not have min h effect for some years. Sometimes, but rarely, such generous 
impulses move a privileged class; or perhaps it nfay be that a realization 
comes to it that the end of privilege is near and a virtuous generosity is the 
best course. Only a few clays ago we saw a wonderful gesture of this kind 
made by the < aste Hindus in India when Bapu fasted to remove un- 
touchability and, as if by a magician's wand, a wave of feeling passed 
through the land. The chains that Hindus had placed over many of their 
brethren fell from them in some measuie, and a tl isand doors, that had 
been closed to these untouchables for ages, opened out to them. 

So in a flush of enthusiasm the National Assembly of revolutionary 
France aliolishcd, by resolution at least, serfdom and privileges and feudal 
courts and the exemption of nobles and clergy from taxation, and even 
titles. It was strange that although the K»ing still remained, the nobility' 
lost their titles. 

The Assemblv then w ent on to pass a Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
The idea for this famous declaration was probably taken from the 
American Declaration of Independence. But the American declaration is 
short and simple', the French one lone and rather complicated. The Rights 
of Man were the rights which w ere supposed to ensure him equality and 
libertv and happiness. Wry brave and daring seemed this Declaration of 
the Rights of Man at the time, and for nearly 100 years afterwards it was 
the charter of the liberals and democrats of Europe. And vet today it is 
out of date and does not solve any of the problems of our time. It took 
a long time for pec pie to discover that mere equality before the law and 
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the possession of a vote do not ensure real equality or liberty or happiness, 
and that those in power have other ways of exploiting them still. Political 
thought has advanced or changed much since the days of the French 
Revolution, and probably even most of the conservatives today would 
accept the high-sounding principles of the Declaration ol the Rights of 
Man. But that does not mean, as all pf us can lind out without much 
trouble, that they are prepared to grant real equality and lieedofh. This 
Declaration, indeed, protected private property. The estates of the big 
nobles and the Church were confiscated for other reasons 1 elating to feudal 
rights and special privileges. But the right to own property itself was 
considered a sacred and inviolable one. As vou perhaps know, advanced 
political thought now considers that private propci tv is an ev d and should, 
as far as possible, be abolished. 

The Declaration of the Rights of Man may seem to us todav a 1 ominon- 
place document. The brave ideals of vesteidav often enough become the 
commonplaces of today. But at the time it was pioclaiinrd it sent a thrill 
through Europe, and it seemed to carry the fail promi.se of belter times 
to all who suffered and were down-trodden. But the King did not like it ; 
he was amazed at this blasphemy, and he refused to sum don it. He was 
still at Versailles. It was then that the Paris mob, led b\ the women, came 
to the Versailles palace and not only made the King sane lion the Dec lara- 
tion, but forced him to go to Paris. It was this strange prot essmn to which 
I referred at the end of my last letter. 

The Assembly brought about main other useful lelorms. 1 he vast 
property of the Church was confiscated b> the State A new division ol 
France was made into eights departments and this division, I believe, 
still exists. Better law-courts, to take the place of the old feudal courts, 
were set up. All this was to the good, but it did not go far enough. It did 
not benefit much the peasantry who hungered for land or the common 
people in the towns who hungered for bread. The Resolution seemed to 
have been arrested. As I have told you, the masses, the peasantry and the 
common people of the towns were not represented in the Assembly at all. 
The Assembly was controlled by the middle 4 classes, under the leadership 
of Mirabeau; and as soon as they felt that they had gained their objects, 
they tried their best to stop the Revolution. T hey even began to all} them- 
selves to King Louis and to shoot down the* peasantry in the provinces. 
Their leader, Mirabeau, actually bee a pic the sme t advisei of the King. 
And the common people, who bad stormed and raptured the Bastille and 
thought that they had thereby cast aside their chains, wondcicd what 
had happened. Their freedom seemed to be as far ofHis evri, and lh<* new 
National Assembly was keeping them clown almost in the manner o! the 
old lords. 

Foiled in the Assembly, the people of Paris, which was the heart of the 
Revolution, found another outlet for their revolutionary energy. This was 
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the Commune or municipality of Paris. Not only the Commune, but each 
section of the city, which returned several members to the Commune, had 
a living organization, in direct touch with the masses. 1 he Commune, 
and the sections especially, bee ame the standard-bearers of the Revolution 
.inti the rivajs of the moderate and middle-class Assembly. 

Meanwhile the anniversary of the fall of the Bastille came round, and 
the people of Paris held a gn at fete on July 14. The P 7 tc of the Federation 
it was called; and the common people of Paris gave their labour freely 
to decorate* tin* city, for they felt that the* fete was theirs. 

So the Revolution stood in 1790 and 1701. I hr Assembly had lost all 
its rrvoluiion.il y ardour and had had < noucdi of changes; but the people 
of Paris w< le still simmeiing with rev cautionary energy, the peasantry 
still looking hungrily at the land. Matters could not continue for long in 
this way ; either the Rev olution had to go ahead or to die dow n. Mirabeau, 
the* model ate* leader, died early in i7 f M- In spite of his secret intrigues 
with the King he was popular with the people and kept them in check. 
On June* 21, 1 7<H • an event took pi. ice which decided the fate of the 
Revolution. 1 his was tin* flight of King Lotus and Marie Antoinette in 
disguise. 1 hey almost managed to reach the frontier. But some peasants 
recognized them at Varennes. near Verdun, and they were stopped and 
brought bat k to Paris. 

'I his act of the King and Queen sealed tin ir fat* so far as the people of 
Paris weir corn enn-d. I In* idea of the republic now grew rapidly, and yet 
so moderate and so fat removed from public sentiment were the Assembly 
and the government of the day. that they continued to shoot down people 
who demanded that Louis be dethroned. Marat, one of tin* great figures 
of the Revolution, was hunted by the authorities because hr denounced 
the King, after his flight, as a trait* 1 . He had tr ode in the sewers of 
Palis and contrac ted a temblr skin disease there. 

Still, strange to say, Louis continued in theorv as king for over a year 
more. In September 171)1 the National Assembly finished its career and 
gave* place to the* Legislative Assembly. This was as moderate as the other, 
and was representative only of the upper glasses. It did not repo sent the 
rising fever of France. This fete r of revolution spread among t T . ' people, 
and the extreme* tepunlicans, the J.u obins, who came fro’" the people, 
grew in strength 

Meanwhile the Powers of Furope were watching these strange happen- 
ings with alarm. For a while Prussia and Austria and Russia were busy r 
with boo tv elsewhere*. Thrv were pm ng an end to the old kingdom of 
Poland, but events in France were mart hing too far ahead, and claimed 
their attention. In 170a France was at war with Austria and Prussia. 
Austria, 1 might inform you, was now in possession of the Belgian part 
of the Netherlands, and this had a common frontier with France. Foreign 
armies advanced irvo French territory* and defeated the French troops. 
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The King was supposed, not without reason, to be in league with them, 
and all royalists were suspected of treachery. As the dangers grew round 
them, the people of trance became more and more inflamed and panicky. 
They saw spies and traitors everywhere. The revolutionary Commune 
of Paris took the lead at this crisis, hoisted the Red Flag to signify that the 
people had proclaimed martial law against the rebellion ol* the Court, 
and on August 10, 1792, ordered an attack on the King s palace. The 
King had them shot down by his Swiss guards. But the victory lay with 
the people, and the Commune forced the Assembly to depose the King 
and imprison him. 

The Red Flag, as every body knows, is now the flag of the workers every- 
where, of socialism and communism. Formerly it used to be the official 
flag to proclaim martial law against the people. I imagine, but I am not 
sure, that the use of this flag by the Paris Commune was the first use of it 
on behalf of the people, anti it w as from this that it gradually developed 
into the workers’ flag. 

The deposition and imprisonment of the King were not enough. 'The 
people of Paris, inflamed at the action of the Swiss guards in shooting and 
killing many of them, and full of fear and anger at traitors and spies, went 
about arresting the people whom they suspected and filling the prisons 
with them. Many of those arrested were no doubt guilty, but many 
innocent persons were® also arrested and imprisoned. Some days later 
another fierce wave of passion came over the people, and they brought out 
their prisoners from the prisons and, alter a mock trial, killed most of" them. 
Over 1,000 persons were killed in these “ September massat res”, aMhrvarr 
called. This was the first tasted blood on a large scale which the Paris mob 
got. Much more blood was to flow before the thirst for it was satiated. 

In September also occurred the first victory of the Frem h tioops over 
the invading Austrians and Prussians. This was at the little battle of 
Valmy, small in itself but with big results, for it saved the Revolution. 

On September 21, 1792, the National Convention met. This was a new 
body taking the place of the Assembly. It was more advanced than the 
two Assemblies that had gone before it, but it still lagged behind the 
Commune. The first thing that the Convention did was to proclaim a 
republic. The trial of Louis XVI came soon after; he was condemned to 
death, and on January 21, 1793, he had to pay with his head for the sins 
of the monarchy. He was guillotined- that is, beheaded by the guillotine*. 
The people of France had new burned their boats behind them. They 
had taken the final step and defied the kings and emperors of Europe. 
There was no going back for them, and from the very steps of the guillo- 
tine, which was still covered with a king’s blood, Dan ton, a great leader 
of the Revolution, addressed the assembled crowds and hurled his 
challenge atthesc other kings. 44 The kings of Europe would challenge us,” 
he cried ; 44 wc throw them the head of a king ! ” 
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King Louis was gone*. But even before his death t rance had undergone 
an amazing change. 1 he blood of her people was afire with the fever of 
revolution; their veins tingled and a flaming enthusiasm took possession 
of them. Republican 1 ranee was at bay; the rest of Europe, kingly 
Europe, was against her. Republican France would show' these effete 
kings and princes how patriots warmed by the sun of liberty could fight. 
They would fight not only for their own newly won freedom, but for the 
freedom of all others who were oppressed b) kings and nobles. To the 
nations of Europe the l rench people sent their message, calling upon 
them to rise* against their rulers, and declaring themselves the friends of 
all peoples and the enemies of all kingly governments. France, la patrie, 
became the mother of freedom, at whose* altar it was a joy to sacrifice. 
And in this hour of fierce enthusiasm there came to them a wonderful 
song, in turn with then flaming inood, making them rush forward singing 
to the battle-fi ont and leap over all obstacles, reckless of the odds. This 
was Rnugrt de Lisle’s w at -song loi the arms of the Rhine, known since 
then as the Marseillaist , and even now the national song of the French. 


Allons , enfanls de L 1 patrie , 

Le jour de gluire est amid ! 

Centre nout de la t\ranme 
L'dtendard sanqlant e*t le id. 

Entendez-ious dans les campagrus, 

Mugir cesfdroces sJ bits ? 

Jh nenrunl jusque dans nos bras, 

£girrger no » fils, nos compagnes ! 

Aua armes. ettojen j ! Jurmez 10s bataillons ! 

Marchon^, mart bans , qu'un sang impur abr*uie nos sillons ! 


Thc> did not sing futile songs about long-life to kings. Instead thev sang 
of the sac icd love of the motliei land, and of liberty beloved liberty. 

Amour sand de la patrie . 

Conduit . soutt/yis nos bras imgcurs ! 

Liber Id. hbertd chine. 

Combats aver tes dt, nans ! 

There were terrible privations. There was not food enough or clothing, 
or boots or shoes, or even arms. In many places the citizens were asked 
to give up their boots and shoes for the army; patriots gave up many 
kinds of food which were scarce and were needed by the army ; some even 
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fasted frequently. Leather and kitchen utensils and frying-pans and 
buckets and many, other household articles were requisitioned. And in 
the streets of Paris there was a hammering at many a forge for the common 
people, all the citqyens and citoyennes were helping even in the manufacture 
of arms. There were great privations ; but what did it matter when France, 
la patrie y beautiful France in her rags -but with the crown of freedom on 
her head, was in danger, and the enemy was at her gate? So tlie youth 
of France rushed to her rescue and, careless of hunger or thirst, marched 
to victor)*. “Seldom”, says Carlyle, " do we find that a whole people ran 
be said to have any Faith at all; except in things that it can rat and 
handle. Whensoever it gets any Faith, its history becomes spirit-stirring, 
noteworthy.” This faith in a great cause came to the men and women of 
the Revolution, and the history they made in those memorable days, and 
the sacrifices they endured, have still the power of stirring us and 
quickening our pulse. 

These revolutionary' armies of new' recruits, half-trained as they were, 
drove out all foreign troops from French soil and then freed the lower 
Netherlands 'Belgium, etc.) from the Austrians. For the last time the 
Hapsburgs left the Netherlands, to return no more. 1 he trained profes- 
sional armies of Europe could not face these re\n!ulionar\ recruits. The 
trained soldier fought for pay and fought t autiously ; the revolutionary 
recruit fought for an itlcal and was prepared to take great risks to win. 
The former moved slowly with a mountain of baggage, the hitter had 
little to carry' and moved rapidly. The revolutionarv armies were thus a 
new type in war, and they fought with a new technique Fhey Hianged 
the old methods of warfare and became, to some extent, the models for 
the armies of the next ion years in Europe. But the real strength of these 
armies lay in their enthusiasm and their audacity. For their motto, and 
indeed for the motto of the Revolution itself at this stage, we can give 
Danton's famous phrase: ,4 Pour lainrre let ennrmis dr la patne il nous faut 
de Vaudace , encore de V oudace et toujour r de iaudace." 

The war spread. England became a powerful enemy because of her 
navy. Republican I* rant e had built up a great land army, but on the 
sea she was weak. England started a blo< Bade of all Freni li ports. From 
England also the French emigres poured into I rani e millions' of false 
auignals or currency notes of the French Republic . In this wav the\ tried 
to ruin French currency and finances.. 

The foreign war dominate ! everything, and all the energy of the 
nation went into it. Such wars are dangerous for revolutions, for they 
turn attention from social problems to fighting the foreign enemy, and 
thus the real object of the revolution is defeated. War fever takes the 
place of the fever of revolution. So it happened in France and, as we 
shall see, the last stage of France was the dictatorship of a great military 
commander. 
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1 here was trouble* also at home. In the Ve rider, in thr west of I ranee, 
a great peasant revolt broke out, partly because of. the refusal of the 
peasantry there* to join the in w armies, and partly because of the efforts 
of the loyalist leaders and t mi^rts flu Revolution was re alls being 
controlled ar^d dim ted b\ the e u\ people of fans, the peasantry could 
not unde 1 stand or appreciate the *wiit ehau^s in the capital, and they 
lagged Re hind 1 he \ 1 rule e ie\olt w.is suppre sse d witfi great trucks. 
During war, and espeeiallv 1 1\ 1 1 war, the worst passions are aioused and 
J)i tv be e emie s a home le ss w mete re r In I veins the re was a ceiunle r-rc volu- 
tionarv rising. It was put down and a pioponl was made that the great 
citv e>f I veins be de strove d as a punishment 1 ll I \ ons made war against 
hbe rtv 1 veins exists no mon 1 1 eirtunate ]\ tins jiioposal was not 

ace e pte d, bill I vons was made to suffe 1 a gre at ch al 

Me anw hi 1 c what w as happ< 1111 g m P ti is > \\ ho was in control the re ^ 
\ ih w 1\ e ]< ( t< d ( ommune and ns s< < nous still domin ite d the life of the 
eitv In the National ( onv < ntu »n the 1 e w as a struggle feu powei between 
the various groups, < hie f amongst vs Inch wen tin (iiiondms 01 the 
mode rate re pubhe .ms md tin Jacobins or tin extreme ie public ans I he 
jacobins won, arid at the beginning of June 170^ meost of the Girondin 
cl« put ie s w e 1 e 1 xe I ude <1 tre mi the Convention I he ( onv * ntion now took 
the final step to abolish feudal lights, and lands which hid belonged to 
the le ud il lends wen restored to the leu il commune - 01 municipalities — 
th it is, the se 1 incls be < .mu e ornmon pi< p< 1 tv 

I in (omentum dominated In the J ic ohms now, appointed two 
commute is the Committees oi Public Wellarc and Public Safe tv — 
and gave them wide peweis 1 lie se committees, and espeeiallv the one 
on Public S il< tv se *011 bee one vciv powerful and die td 'd 1 he v diove 
the ( onv e ntn ni on lrom ste p te> ste p till the Rcvom n tumble d into the 
a In ss e if tlu I e 11 01 I « 11 still 1 1st its shadow o\d ev . v bodv ie ai ot the 
foreign enemies v ho suiienmdcd them, of spies and tiaitois, and there 
wen rnanv of thes< 1< ir blinds and makes th sper ite and the Conven- 
tion, uigeel on bv this evei-hnintmg fear, p isse d a tembh lew in Se‘p- 
le rnbe 1 I 70 > the f iw of Suspects \o o*U' v\ ho was suspected w as 
safe*, and v he* could be fnt tioifl be mg suspe c te d 1 \ month late 1 ’wentv- 
tv\o (jivondm ele putu s ot the ( emveutum vuie tiled bv the R« \ oiutionary 
lnbimal and 1 1 pull v merited to de ath 
r I hus began tlu le«i »r D.ulv thwie weie join m vs to the guillotine evf 
those who were condemned, daily the caits tumbrils d n weic called 
— earning these victims, (leaked and umblt d ovci the cobble-stones 
of the Pans streets, and the people jeeied at the unhappv persons To 
speak even in the Convention against the 1 tiling clique vs as dangcious, 
for that led to suspicion, and suspicion led to tnal and the guillotine. 
The Convention was conti oiled bv the Committees of Public \V c lfare 
and Public Safety. 1 h^se Committees, with all the powei ot life and death 
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in their hands, did not like to share it with others. They objected to the 
Commune of Paris ; indeed, they objected to everyone who did not agree 
with them. Power has an extraordinary way of corrupting people. So 
these Committees set about to crush the Commune, which, with its 
sections, had been the backbone of the Revolution. They crjished the sec- 
tions first, and having lopped off its supports, they crushed the Commune. 
Thus does revolution often eat itself up. The sections in each part of Paris 
were the links which joined the populace with the people on top ; they were 
the veins through which ran the red blood of the Revolution, which gave 
it strength and life. The crushing of the sections and the Commune early 
in 1794 m eant the cutting off of this life-blood. Henceforth the Conven- 
tion and the Committees were organs of government on top, not in living 
touch with the people, trying, like all those in authority, to impose their 
will on others by means of the Terror. This was the beginning of the end 
of the real revolutionary period. For another six months the Terror was 
to continue and the Revolution drag on. But the end was m sight. 

Who were the leaders of Paris and France during these days of storm 
and stress? Many names stand out. Camille Desmoulins, the man who 
led the attack on the Bastille in 1789, and placed a notable part on many 
another occasion. Pleading for a policy of clemency during tin* Terror, 
he himself fell a \ictim to the guillotine, to be followed only a few days 
later by his young wife, Lucille, who preferred death to living without 
him. Fabrc d’Eglantine, the poet, louquier- Tinville, the (headed public 
prosecutor. Marat, perhaps the greatest and ablest of the m< n of the 
Revolution, stabbed to death by a voting girl, Charlotte C<mla\rT)anton, 
wtiom I have twice quoted already, brave and leonine, a great and popular 
orator, but none the less to end An the guillotine. And Robespierre, the 
best known of all, the leader of the Jacobins and practically the du tator 
of the Convention during the days of the Terror. Hr has become almost 
the embodiment of the Terror, and many people think of him with a 
shudder. Yet of this man’s honesty and patriotism there is no question; 
he was known as the ‘‘incorruptible". But simple as he was in his life, he 
was inordinately self-centred* and he seemed to think that everyone who 
differed from him was a traitor to the* Republic and the Revolution. 
Many of the great men of the Revolution, who had been his colleagues, 
were sent to the guillotine at his instance; till at last the Convention 
which had been following him so meekly turned upon him. They called 
him a tyrant and a despot, and put an end to him and Iris despotism. 

All these leaders of the Revolution were voung men; revolutions are 
seldom made by the old. Important as many of these leaders were, none 
of them, not even Robespierre, plays a dominating part in the great 
drama. Before the fact of the Revolution itself they seem to shrink; for 
the Revolution was not brought about, or even controlled, by them. It 
was one of those elemental human earthquakes which occur from time to 
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time in history, and which social conditions and long-continued misery 
and despotism prepare, slowly but irrevocably. ♦ 

, Do not imagine that the Convention did nothing except quarrel and 
guillotine. 1 he energy released by a real revolution is always very great. 
Much of this >vas absorbed by the foreign wars, but still much remained, 
and a great deal ol constructive work was done. In particular, the whole 
system of national education was overhauled. The Metric System, which 
every child in school learns now, was introduced then, and it simplified 
all weights and measures of length and \olume. This system has spread 
now to most parts of the civilized world, but conservative England still 
sticks to an ancient out-of-date system of yards and furlongs and pounds 
and hundredweights and the like-. We in India have to put up with these 
complicated lengths and weights as well as seers and maunds, etc. 

As a logical corollary to the metric system, there was a new republican 
calendar. It began from the day tin* Republic was proclaimed, September 
22, 179*2. The week of seven days was changed to a week of ten days, the 
tenth day being a holiday. There were twelve months still, but their names 
were changed. Fabre d'Eglantine, the poet, gave delightful new names 
to the months, in accordance with the season. Flic three spring months 
were Germinal, Floreal, Prairial ; tin* summer months were Mcssidor, 
Thermidor, Fructidor; autumn tame in Yendemiairr, Brumaire, Fri- 
maire; and winter in Ni\ose, Pluvidsc Ventose. This calendar did not 
long survive the 1 Republic. 

At one time the re was a strong movement against Christianity and the 
worship of Reason was proposed. Temples of Truth were put up. The 
movement spread rapidly to the provinces. In November 1793 there 
was a great Fete of Liberty and Reason in Notre Dame Cathedral in 
Paris, and a beautiful woman personified Reason But Robespierre was 
conservative in such matters. He did not appro 1 .*' of this movement. 
Neither did Danton. The Jacobin Committee of Public Welfare was 
against it, and the leaders of the movement were therefore guillotined. 
There was no half-way house between power and the guillotine. As a 
counterblast to the Fete of Liberty and Reason, Robespierre arranged 
another cele bration— the Fete *of the Supreme Being. By .1 vote of 
the Convention it was decided that France believed in a Supreme Being! 
The Roman Catholic religion crept bark again into favour. 

After the crushing of the Paris suctions and Commune, matters were 
rapidly coming to a head. The Jacobins were supreme; they controlled 
the government, but they were falling out among themselves. The guil- 
lotining of Hebert and his supporters, who had taken the lead in the 
F6tc of Liberty and Reason, w as the first big break in the Jacobin party. 
Fabre d’ Eglantine followed ; and when, early in 1 794, Danton apd Camille 
Desmoulins and others protested against Robespierre sending too many 
people to the guillotine, they themselves were struck down. The execution 
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of Danton, in April 1794, carried out in a hurry lest the people should 
inter\ene, meant tt> the people of Paris and the provinces that the Revolu- 
tion had ended. A lion of the Revolution had (alien, and a narrow clique 
was now in power. Surrounded by enemies, cut oil' from the people, this 
clique spotted treason everywhere and saw no other way of saving itself 
than to intensify the 'I'en or. 

So the Terror grew worse and the tumbrils 1 oiling to the guillotine 
were more crowded with \ ictims than ever. In June .1 new law was passed, 
called the Law of the 22nd Prairial, which made it a ciinie, punishable 
by death, to spread false news to div idr or stir up the people, to undeimine 
morality and corrupt the public conscience. Lvrrvone who diilered trom 
Robespierre and his heiu limen (ould be caught in the wide net of this 
law. Large groups of persons were tiied together and sentenced as 
many as 130, a mixture of convicts, xovalists and others, being tried 
together on one oc casion. 

For fort\-si\ davs this new Terror la^n d. At last, on the qthThermidor 
fjuly 27, I79|A the worm turned. I he C 'ouv eiilion suddenly tinned 
against Robespierre and his supporters, and with tries of “Down with 
the tvrant'h they arrested them, and would not allow Robespune even 
to speak. The next d.iv the tumbril carried him to tin* guillotine when' 
he had sent so many. Thus end* d the I rench K* volution. 

After the fall of R()*b< spierre tame the counter-revolution. 1 he Mode- 
rates came to the front, and these* people now fell on the Jacobins and 
terrorized over them. After the Red "Terror there < arne what is called the 
White Terror, fifteen months Liter, in October 170"). the ( orivrntinn 
broke up and a Directors of five members became tin ( iov ei nmerit . 
This was definitely a hnur^nts gove rnment, and it tried to k« ep down the 
common people. For over four veais the Directors ruled 1 ranee and, 
such was the prestige and strength of the Republic even alter all the 
internal troubles, it carried on victorious war abroad, "(here were some 
insurrections against it, but thev were put down. One of these was sup- 
pressed by a young general of the* Republic an Army, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
who dared to fire at the* Part is crowd this is famous as the “whiff of 
grapeshot”- and kill many of them. "When the old Revolutionary 
Army could itself be used to kill the common people of France, then 
obviously there was no shadow of revolution left. 

So the* Revolution ended, and many of the bright dre urns of the idealists 
and the hopes of the poor ended with it. And vet it had gained much 
that it set out to gain. No counter-revciliitiejn could bring back serfdom 
again, arid not even the Bourbon kings the Fienrh dynasty was 
Bourbon- when they came back, could take back the* land which had 
been distributed among the peasantry. 'I he* common man in the field 
or in the town was far better ofT than he* had ever been before. Indeed, 
even during the Terror he was better ofT than before the Revolution. 
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The Terror was not against him, but against the upper classes; though 
towards the end some of the poorer people also suffered under it. 

I he Revolution fell, but the republican idea spread throughout Europe, 
and with it went tin* prim iples which had been proclaimed in the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man. 
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THE WAVS OF ooyernmexts 


OctuLi 27, 1932 

I HAVE not writti 11 for two weeks. I am afraid I grow sla( k. The thought 
that 1 am appioac lung the end ol mv stoi v keeps me !>a< k a little. Alieady 
we *11 e at the end of the eighteenth ( < nturv : the 1 00 v e ars oi tin nineteenth 
centui\ await our inspection, and tin n we shall have just two and thirty 
yeais of the twentie th to biing us light up to mela). Hut these 1^2 years 
that leinain will take* a lot ol telling. Heing quite neai us. tin \ loom large 
and fiii « j 11 : minds, and si cm to us 111011 impuitant than eailier events. 
Mm h that we se<* aioimd us lodav li.ts its loots in these v< ars. and indeed 
I shall have no ras\ task m leading \ou through tin* dense fon st of events 
and happenings of the last eentuiv and mote. I\ lJiaps this is the reason 
whv I slink it’ Hut I wonder also whit 1 shall do when, at last, I bring 
thisstoiv of m.m to the \<ai 10 ;g, and the past meigts into the present 
and stoj>s befoie the sh.tdow ol tin* Inline. What shall I wiite to you 
then, mv deal / What pirie\t shall I find to sit pen in hand and think 
of) 011, or imagine \ou sitting 1)\ me asking me many a question which 
1 li \ to answ ( 1 / 

Till ee letteis I have wiitten about the Ire* h Revolution -three 
long lettiis about five biief veais in the histoiv ol Fiami. Duiing our 
jouinev thiough the ag( s v\(* have taken centimes at .1 stride, and wc 
have seen continents at a glance*. Hut lit 1 c* in I iancc. between tile* vears 
I 7 09 and i7qj. we have made* a f.iiilv lengths stav : and vet \ou will be 
surprised to h am that I have tried v eiv hard to be btief, forms mind was 
lull of tl it * snbjei t an<i mv pen want* d to run on. I hr Freni h Revolution 
is impoit.mt histoiic ally. It maiks tlu* e nd of an 1 poch and the beginning 
of another. Hut it fast mate's even more bv its malic chaiaitcr, and it 
teadies mam a lesson to all of us. 1 he world is today .«gain in a ferment, 
and we are on the eve of gre.u ilia is. In our own countrv we live in 
a period of levoliiiion, however peaceful it may be*. So we may learn 
much horn the hrneh Revolution and from the other great revolution, 
which has taken place* in Russia in our own dav and almost before our 
eves. Real rev e elutions of the people. like these* two, east a fierce light on 
the grim realities of life*; like* .1 flash of lightning they reveal the* whole 
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landscape, and especially the dark places. For a while at least the goal 
seems clearly visible and strangely near. Faith and energy fill one. Doubt 
and hesitation vanish. There is no question of compromise with the second 
best. Straight, like an arrow, the men who make the revolution go toward 
the goal, seeing neither to the right nor to the left ; and jhc straighter 
and keener their vision the farther goes the revolution. Hut this occurs 
only during the high period of the re\olution, when its leaders afe on the 
mountain peaks and the masses are marching up the mountain side. 
But, alas! there comes a time when they haw* to come down from the 
mountains into the dark vallevs below, and faith grows dim and energy 
grows less. 

In 1778 old Voltaire, who had been an exile almost all his life, came 
back to Paris to die. He was eights -loin vears old then. Addressing the 
youth of Paris he said: “The young are foitunate; they will see great 
things.” Indeed they saw and took pait in great tilings, lor the Re\olution 
broke out eleven years later. It had b» * n kept waiting long enough. 
l 'L'etat c'est moi \ had said Louis XIY, the Grand Monatque, in the 
seventeenth century; "Apres moi le dtluge", said his successor, Louis XV, 
in the eighteenth; and after this imitation the deluge cam** and swept 
away Louis XVI and his company. Instead of the nobles with their 
powdered wigs and silken breet lies, the “.sansculottes" the men without 
breeches — came to th<* front: and everybody in France was a “titoyen” 
or a “citoyenne”. “ Liberie , FratrrruU" was the motto of the new' 

Republic shouted out to the world. 

The Terror looms large in the days of the Revolution. In ]fts than 
sixteen months, from the appointment of the special Revolutionary 
Tribunal to the fall of Robespierre) nearlv 4,000 persons were guillotined. 
That is a large number, and when one thinks that many an innocent 
person must have been sent to the guillotine, one is shocked and grieved. 
And yet it is well to remember i ertain facts, so that wc may see the French 
Terror in its true perspective. 'I he Republic was suv rounded by enemies 
and traitors and spies, and manv of those condemned to the guillotine 
were avowed opponents working for the destruction of the Republic. 
Toward the end of the Teiror the innoc< nr. suffered with the guilty. When 
fear comes our vision is clouded, and it becomes difficult to distinguish 
between the guilty and the innocent. The French Republic had to face 
at a critical moment the opposition and treacherv of some even of their 
own great generals, like Lafay tte. It is no wonder that the nerve of the 
leaders failed them and they started hitting right and left indiscriminately. 

It is also well to remember, as H. G. Wells points out in his History, 
what was happening in those days in England and America and other 
countries. The criminal law', especially in defence of property, was 
savage, ancf people were hanged for trivial offences. In some places 
torture was still officially used. Wells says that far more people were 
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hanged in this way in England and America than were sent to the guil- 
lotine under the Terror in France during the same period. 

1 hink again of the slave raids of those days with their horrible cruelty 
and inhumanity. T hink also of war, modern war especially, which wipes 
off hundreds, ot thousands of young men in their prime. Come nearer, to 
our own country, and consider recent events. T hirteen years ago, on an 
April evening in Amritsar, the day of the spring festival, hundreds were 
done to death and thousands grievously wounded in the Jallianwala Bagh. 
And all the conspiracy cases and special tribunals and ordinances — 
what arc they but attempts to terrorize and coerce a people? The intensity 
of repression and terrorism is a measure of the fear of a government. 
Ever\ r government, reactionary or revolutionary, alien or sziadeshi , when 
it fears for its own existence, indulges in terrorism. The reactionary 
government does so on behalf of some privileged people and against the 
masses; the revolutionary government acts on behalf of the masses and 
against the privileged tew. The revolutionary government is franker and 
more straightforward; it is often cruel and harsh, but there is little of 
subterfuge or deceit in it. T he reactionaiv government lives in an at- 
mosphere ol deception, lor it knows that it could not last if it were found 
Oiit. It talks about liberty, and means thereby liberty for itself to do what 
it phases. It talks of justice, and means bv it tin perpetuation of the 
existing order under which it flourish* s. though erthers perish. Above all, 
it talks of law and 01 dir and, under c.»\r r of this phrase, shoots and kills 
and imprisons and gags and dors c\erv illegal and disorderly thing. In 
the name of ‘Taw and order" hundreds of our brethren have been tried 
by special tribunals and condemned to death. In this name, on an April 
day two and a half \ ears ago in Peshawar, machine-guns shot down large 
numbers of Our brave Patlian fellow-countrymen, inarmed as they were. 
And for this “law and order'* the British Air Foi r drops bombs on our 
frontier villages and in Iraq, and kills or maims for life men and women 
and little 1 children indiscriminately. Lest people should escape on the 
approach of an aeroplane, a fiendish ingenuity has devised what are 
called “time-delayed bombs", which fall down apparently harmlessly 
and do not burst for a while. The men and women of the village, thinking 
that the danger is past, return to their homes, and soon afterwards the 
bombs burst and kill and destroy. 

Think also of the day-to-day terror of sta;\.*iion which overshadowrs 
millions. We get used to the misery around us. W< imagine that the 
workers and the peasants are a cc ;ser lot than we are and not very 
sensitive to suffering. Vain arguments to still the pricking of our own 
consciences ! I remember visiting a coal-mine in Jharia in Bihar, and 
I shall never forget the shoc k I had when I saw 1 men and women working 
aw r ay far underneath the surface of the earth in long, black, dark corridors 
of coal. People talk of an eight-hour work-day for the mine-workers, and 
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some even oppose this and think that more work should be got out of 
them. And when I .hear or read these arguments, my mind goes back to 
that visit of mine to the black dungeons below where even right minutes 
became a trial for me. 

The French Terror was a terrible thing. And yet it w,is a ilea-bite 
compared to the chronic e\ils of poverty and unemployment. 'I he costs 
of social revolution, however gie.it they might be, are less than these evils 
and the cost of war which comes to us from time to time under our piesent 
political and social svstein. The Tenor of the French Revolution looms 
large because many titled and aristoc ratic persons were its victims, and 
wc are so used to honouring the privileged classes that our sympathies 
go out to them when thev are in trouble. It is w ell to sv mpathi/e w ith them 
as with others. But it is also well to remember that thev ate just a few. 
We may wish them well. But those who reallv matter are the masses, and 
we cannot sacrifice the many to a few. " '1 is the people that compose 
the human race,” writes Rousseau; “what is not people in so small a 
concern that it is not worth the trouble of counting.” 

I intended telling you of Napoleon in this letter. But mv mind has 
wandered and mv pen run on to othei subjects, and Napoleon still awaits 
inspection. He must await our pleasure till the in \t |ett< i. 
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Ol’T of the French Revolution emerged Napoleon. 1 ram e. Republican 
France, that had challenged and dared the kings o! htuope . succumbed 
to this little Corsican. A stiange, wild beautv had I ianc« then. A I rent h 
poet, Barbier, has compared her to a wild animal, a proud and fire 
mare, with head high and shining skin; a lx autilul vagabond, fiercely 
intolerant of saddle and harness and mu, stamping on tie* ground, and 
frighte ning the world with the noise ot her neighing. T his proud male 
consented to be ridde n bv the young man from ( orsica, and he did manv 
wonderful deeds v\ith her. But he* tamed her also and made* the* wild (ice 
thing lose* all her wildness and freedom. And lie* exploited he*i and exhaust- 
ed her till she threw him down ind fell down herself. 

0 C.ur^f a rfu:*'ix plats ! qur la Iraur t tail If lie 
An %r iwl solnl de me widen ! 

(. 'ilt.it wu (.unit indimptablc rt rebelle, 

S tn fmn i nner, ru rents d'er ; 

1 nr jumenl atua^e 4 la coupe rwtique, 

}• urn ante encore du ianq de\ rots, 
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Aiais fiire, ft d'un pied fort lieurtant It sol antique , 

Libre pour la premiere fats ! 
jfarnat i mu utie mam n'aiait pas si sur die 
Pour la jletnr et Uoutragrr ; 

Jamais in lari*t\ flatus n uinuvt portt la u’lt 
I* t U lumnau de Velranver ; 
lent sun pm/ ulutsnit , it , t,dh ingahoudi, 

L on! haut . la croupe m won* t merit , 

\‘ur in j'iiul \ dtf . (t f tilt tffraidit h ruotuli 
I >u bruit ilt son lit nr> n u mint. 

Wli.it inaniuT of in. tn was Napoleon. iImii/ Was la* on r oft hr threat 
one of ihr e arth, tin Man of Drstinv. as la* was < all* d, a mights hero 
and one who la lprd in h» ring huiumniv liom i t ^ mans bin dens/ (Jr was 
lie. as II. ( ». \\ His and so? nr otla is sa\ . a nn i r adventure r and a w irrker, 
who did girat in j tn \ to Lunaa* and t mii/ation .' Pmbably both th<*sr 
\ lews an* exaggri alrd ; pmbablv both < onfam some me asurr of the truth. 
All of us air ( in ions nn\t m < s of tin* u >< >d and the bad. the gnat and the 
little. Hr was stall a mixture, hut. unlike most ot u^. r\traoi rlin.trv 
qualities went to make up ibis nuxtuie. ( ouragr la* had and s< lf- 
< onfuiria i and imagination and amn/iim rung) and vast ambition. He 
was a vrr\ t * at gmeial, a nia^tri ot tla* ait ot wai. comparable to the 
threat i aptams of old Ale\and< 1 and (hengiz. But la* was petty also, 
and selfish and self-centred. and tla* dominating impulse ol his life was 
not the pmsi.il of ,.n ideal, hut the quest of personal power. “ My 
mistiess! ” he mur said. “ Pnwri is m\ mistress! 1 he conquest of that 
mistress has < ost ua* so much that I will allow no one to mb me ol' J ut, 
or to shair la r with me! " ( hild of tlie Revolution he was, and vet lie 
dreamt of \ast empnr, and the conquests of Alexander filled his mind. 
Even lauope seemed small. 11a* l\^t lim'd bn * and espec iallv Egv pt 
and India. “Only in tla* hast." he said, rails in s career when lie was 
tw rnt\ -se\ cn, “ have there been gteat empires and mighty c haunts: in 
the hast wline six humlred million people dwell. Europe is a mole-hill! 

Napoleon Honapaite was bom in 17(10 in the island of C’oisica, which 
was under Fiance. He had mixed l'renc # h-C orsii ail and Italian blood. 
Hr was ti. lined in a militarv hool in 1 'iain e. and during the Revolution 
was a mrmbri of tla* Jacobin Club. But pmbabK he jniia* 1 the Jaiobins 
nirielv to advance Ms own interests, and not because he believed in their 
ide als. In I 7 f ) > he* won his first victory at Io*.. »». 1 he 1 ic h people* ol this 
place, airaid of losing their pi ope 1 tv under the' rrvohu -onarv regime, had 
actually invited the* English and la. led over the lcmains of the french 
navy to them. '1 his disaster, coupled with othcis at the time, had been a 
great blow to the* young Republic, and every available* man. and even 
women, were called upon to enlist. Napoleon crushed the’ rebels and 
defeated the English force at Toulon by a masterly attac k. His star began 
to shine brightly now, and at the age' of twenty dour he was a general. 
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Within a few months, however, he got into trouble when Robespierre 
was guillotined, and he was suspected of belonging to his party. But the 
only party he really belonged to had a membership of one only — namely, 
Napoleon ! Then ramc the Directory, and Napoleon proved that, far from 
being a Jaqobin, he was a leader of counter-revolution and could shoot 
down the common people without turning a hair. This was the famous 
“whiff of grapeshot”, in 1795, of which I have told you in a previous 
letter. On that day Napoleon wounded the Republic. Within ten years he 
had put an end to the Republic and become Emperor of the French. 

In 1796 lie became the commander of the Army of Italy and he 
astonished Europe by a brilliant campaign in northern Italy. The French 
army had still something of the hie of revolution. But they were in rags 
and had neither proper clothes nor shoes nor food nor money. He led this 
tattered and footsore band acioss the Alps, promising them food and all 
good things when they readied the rich Italian plain. To the people of 
Italy, on the oilier hand, he promised freedom : he was coming to liberate 
them from oppressors. A strange mixture of revolutionary jargon with the 
prospe< t of loot and plunder! So he played cleverly on the feelings of both 
the 1 m nt n and tin* Italians, and, being partly Italian himself, he produced 
a great impression. As victories caine to him. his prestige grew and his 
fame spread. In his own army he shared in many ways the lot of the 
common soldier, and he shared also his danger, for an attack usually 
found him wherever danger threatened most. He was ever on the look 
out for real merit, and rewarded it immediately, even on the battlefield. 
To his soldiers he was like a father a very young father! -known 
affectionately as the “ Petit Caporal and often addressed by them as 
“ tu Is it any wonder that this young general in his twenties became 
the d.irling of the French soldie rs? 

Having triumphed all over northern Italy anc Vfrated Austria there, 
and put an end to the old republic of Venice, and made a very undesirable 
imperialistic peace, he returned to Paris as the s reat conquering hero. He 
was beginning to dominate France already. But he felt perhaps that the 
time was not ripe for him to seize jxnver, and so he arranged to go with 
an army to Egypt. From his* youth onwards lie had felt this call of the 
East, and now he could gratify it, and dreams of vast empire must have 
floated in his mind He just managed to escape the English fleet in the 
Medit enaneau and reached Alexandria. 

Egypt was then part of the Ottoman Turkish Empire, but this empire 
had declined, and in effect the Ma, dukes ruled Egvpt nominally under 
the Sultan of T urkey. Revolutions and inventions might shake Europe, 
but the Mamelukes still lived after the fashion of the Middle Ages. It is 
said that when Napoleon approached Cairo, a Mameluke knight, in 
brilliant attire of silk and damascened armour, rode up to the French 
army and challenged the leader to single combat ! The poor man was 
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met most unchivalrously by a volley. Soon afterwards, Napoleon won the 
Battle ol the Pyramids. He was lond of dramatic poses. Riding in front of 
his troops before the Pyramids he addressed them : “ Soldiers, forty 
centuries are looking down iqxm you ! " 

Napoleon was master ol war on land and he continued to win. But on 
sea he was helpless. He did not understand it, and he does not seem to 
have had competent admirals. England just then had a genius in command 
of her na\y in the Mediterranean. I his was Horatio Nelson. Nelson came, 
rather audaciouslv, right into harbour one day and desttoyed the french 
fleet at what is called the Battle of the Nile. Napoleon was thus uit off 
from frame in a foreign eountiy. He managed to eseape secretly and 
reached 1 ranee, but in doing so he sacrificed Ins Armv ol the East. 

In spite ol \ ictories and some militai y glorv , the g? eat eastei n expedition 
had been a failure. It is interesting to note, however, that Napoleon took 
with him to Egypt a whole tiowd ol savants and learned mm and pr<>- 
fessc>rs with books and all manner ol apparatus. 1 hen* weir dailv disc us- 
sions ot this 41 Institute , in which Napoleon joined as an equal, and the 
savants did a gre.it deal of good work ol siieutdn exploration. 1 he old 
riddle ol the hieroglv phic > was solved bv the disioveiv u| a _;i unite slab 
containing an inseiiption in thiee siripts (Jink and two valiants ol 
Egyptian pic tllie willing. \\ ith tin- help of the ( rir< k the mhri t\\<» sc i ipts 
were deciphend. It is .rbo interesting to find that a piopoN.il to tut a 
canal at Sue/ interested Napoleon gieatlv. 

When in Egypt, Napoleon opened negotiations with tin* Sh ih o| Persia 
and I ippu Sultan in South India. But nothing tame ot th* m bn i >e ol 
his |)ovverlessness at sea. It was sea-power th.it ultimafrK broke* Napoleon ; 
and it was sea- power that made England great in the* nineteenth < entui \ . 

fiance was in a bad wav when Napoleon returned troni Egypt. 1 he 
Directory was dise i edited and unpopular, and so eveivbodv turned io 
him. H e was willing enough to assume power. A month a!n i his it turn, 
in November 1700. with tile* help « >f his biotin i Euu* n, h» t» » r • 1 i >1 y 
dispersed the Assembk, and thus put an end to the* constitution a> it then 
existed, under which the Din e *yrv had gene ined. 1 lus o/r//> as sue h 

forcible State actions are called, made Napoleon the master ot tin* situa- 
tion. He could only do it because hr was popular and the* p» oplc had 
faith in him. The* Revolution hud long been liquidated; demo* iu<\ even 
was now disappearing and a popular general held the* fi<*ld. A ne w mn- 
stitution was dratted tindet whnh there were to be* three e omuls this 
name was taken from unc ient Rome), but the e hie fol these with lull power 
was Napoleon, who was called first Consul and was appointed lor ten 
years. During the discussions on the* constitution someone suggested that 
there should be a president with no real power, whose chief business would 
be to sign documents and formally represent the Republic, something like 
the constitutional kings, or the Trench President, ol today. But Napoleon 
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wanted power, not merely the livery of royalty. He would have none of 
this stately but powerless President. “Away with thi§ fat hog ”, he cried. 

'I his constitution, with Napoleon as F irst Consul for ten years, was put 
to tile vote of the people, and it was almost unanimously adopted by over 
3,000,000 Notes. I hus the people of France themselves presented all power 
to Napoleon, in the vain hope that Ik* would bring them freedom and 
happiitess. 

Hut we cannot follow Napoleon's life-story in detail. It is full of intense 
activity and a hunger foi nunc and more powe r. Oil the very first night 
after the muft d'itat y befoie tin* new constitution was framed or passed, he 
appointed two committees to diaft a legal code. 1 his was the first act of 
his dirlatoj ship. After long discussions, in which Napoleon joined, this 
code was finally adopted in r8op It was c alled the ( ode Aapnliun. Judged 
by the* ideas of the Resolution oi by modem standards, this < ode was not 
ad\ ance d. Hut it w as an ads an< e on < xisting t onditions, and lor i oo years 
it was. in some* respec is, almost a model f r >r Europe. In many other ways 
lie introduced simplicity and cllic ieiic \ in the* administration. He imrr- 
leied in c \ e i \ thing and had a wonderful mnnor\ lor de tails. With his 
ama/mg emigy an i \itality he* exhausted all his co-workers and secre- 
taries. One ot these co-woikers writes about him during this period : 
“Ruling. administering, negotiating with that orderly intelligence of 
his, he ge ts through e ighte‘en hours' work a d«*v . In three years he has 
ruled more than the kings ruled in a century.” 'I his, no doubt, is exag- 
gerated, but it is clear that Napoleon had. like Akbar, an extraordinary 
mentors and p<if<eti\ nnl< red mind. H<* said himsc*lf : “ When I wish to 
put awa\ any matter out of m\ mind, I close its drawer and open the 
diaw< i be longing to another. *1 h<* c ontents of the drawers nr\ er get mixed 
up, arid the \ ne\er worry me or wearv me. 1)** f want sleep? I close* all 
the drawers and then I am asleep." Indeed, lu as known to lie down 
on the* ground in the- middle of a battle and sleep for half an hour or so 
and then get up tor another long spt 11 ot intensive work. 

He had been made I irst Consul lor ten years. I he next step in the 
ladder of power came alter three* \eais ; in i»°*e>2, when he had himself 
made Consul for hie, and hi* powe r> were* imie-ased. 1 ha Republic was at 
an end, and he wa a monarch m .dl but name and me\itaoly, in 1804, 
lie dedaied himself Emperor, after taking a \<>te <^1 tlw j eoplc. He was 
all-powerful in France, and yet there- wa- .. » at differem e between him 
and the* autocratic kings of old. lie- * ould not base* his authority on tradi- 
tion and divine right. He had t base* it e>n his diiciency and on his 
popularity with the people, especially the* peasants, who were all along 
his most faithful supporters because thev felt that lie had saved their lands 
for them. “What do I can:", said Napoleon once, “for the opinion of 
drawing-rooms and the babblers ! I rec ognize only one opinion, that of 
the peasants.” But the peasants also grew w eary at last of supply ing their 
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sons for the warfare that was almost continuously going on. When this 
support was withdrawn, the mighty edifice that Napoleon had created 
began to totter. 

For ten years he was Emperor, and during these years he rushed about 
ail over the Continent of Europe and carried on striking military cam- 
paigns and won memorable battles. All Europe trembled at his name and 
was dominated by him as it has never been dominated by anyone else 
before or since. Marengo (this was in 1800, when he crossed with his army 
the Great St. Bernard pass in Switzerland, all covered with the winter 
snow), dm, Austerlitz, Jena, Eylau, Fricdland, Wagram, are the names 
of some of his famous victories on land. Austria, Prussia and Russia all 
collapsed before him. Spain, Italy, the Netherlands, a great part of 
Germany called the Confederation of the Rhine, Poland called now the 
Duchy of Warsaw, were all subject States. The old Holy Roman Empire, 
which had long existed in name only, was finally ended. 

Of the major European Powers, England alone escaped disaster. The 
sea, which was ever a mystery to Napoleon, saved England. And because 
of the security given by the sea, England became the greatest and most 
relentless of his enemies. I have told you how, right .it the beginning of 
his career, Nelson destroyed Napoleon’s fleet in the Battle of the* Nile. On 
October 21, 1805, Nelson won a greater \ictory still against the combined 
French and Spanish fleets off Cape Trafalgar on the south co.ist of Spain. 
It was just before this sea battle that Nelson gave his famous .signal to his 
fleet: “ England expects that every man will do his dutv. M Nelson died in 
the hour of triumph, but his victory, proudly tfurishrd by the English 
people and commemorated in the Nelson column and lr.ilalgar Square 
in London, destroyed Napoleon's dream of invading England. 

Napoleon retaliated by an order closing all the harbours on the conti- 
nent of Europe to England. 'I here were to be no communications with 
her of any kind, and England, “ the nation of shop-kerprrs ”, was to be 
subdued in this way. England, on her pair, blockaded these ports and 
prevented trade between Napoleon’s Empire and Ameru a and other 
continents. England also fought Napoleon by ceaseless intrigue on the 
Continent and lavish distribution of gold to.his enemies and to neutrals. 
She was helped in this by some of the great money houses of Europe, 
notably the Rothschilds. 

Yet another method adopted by England against Napoleon was propa- 
ganda. This was a novel kind of campaign then, but it has since become 
common enough. A Press campaign against France, and especially 
Napoleon, was started. All manner of articles, pamphlets, news-sheets, 
cartoons making fun of the new Emperor, and spurious memories, full of 
falsehoods, were issued from London and smuggled into France. Now adays 
a Press campaign of falsehood has become a regular part of modern war. 
During the Great War of 1914-1918 the most extraordinary lies were told 
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unblushingly by all governments of the countries involved, and in this art 
of manufacturing and circulating falsehood the English Government 
seems to have been easily first. It had a long century-old training since 
the days of Napoleon. Wc in India know well enough how truth about 
our country^ suppressed and the most amazing falsehood circulated here 
and in England. 
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We must carry on the story of Napoleon from where wc left ofT in our 
last letter. 

Wherever Napoleon went, he carried something of the French Revolu- 
tion with him, and the peoples of the countries he conquered were not 
wholly averse to Ins coming. 1 hey were weary of their own effete and 
half-lv uu/i ruins, who sat heavily upon them. 1 his helped Napoleon 
greatly, and feudalism fell befoie him as hr* marched. In Germany 
especially was feudalism swept away In Spain he put an end to the 
Inquisition. But the very spirit of nationalism that he unconsciously 
evoked turned against him and ultimately defeated him. He could over- 
power the old kings and emperors, but not a whole people roused against 
him. 'flu* Spanish people thus rose against him and foL years sapped his 
energy and lesoimes. The German people also organized themselves 
under a gn at patriot, Baron von Stein, who became the implacable enemy 
of Napoleon. 1 here was a German war of libe* irion. Thus Nationalism, 
whii'h Napoleon himself had aioused, allied to Sv power, brought about 
his fall. But in any event it would have been diihcult for the whole of 
Europe to tolerate a dictator. Or perhaps Napoleon himself was correct 
when hi* said aftcrwanls: “ No one but myself can be blamed for my fall. 
I have been m\ own greatest enemy, the cause of my disastrous fate.*’ 

This man of genius had tin* most extraordinary failing;. He always had 
a touch of the panr"i, the upstait, about him, and he nourished a strange 
desire to be ti twite d .is an equal by the old and effi te king-* and emperors, 
lie advani ed his own hi others and sister r in lN most absurd way, although 
they were thoroughly incompetent. The onlv decent brother was Eucicn, 
who had helped Napoleon at a iri hal moment dm mg the coup d't'tat of 
1799, l ,ut "ho subsequently fell out with him and retired to Italy. The 
other brothers, vain and foolish, wrie made kings and rulers by Napoleon. 
He had a curious and vulgar passion for pushing on his family. Almost 
every one of them played him false and deserted him when he was in 
trouble. Napoleon was also very keen on founding a dynasty. Early in his 
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career, even before he had gone on the Italian campaign and become 
famous, he had married Josephine dc Beauharnais, a beautiful but rather 
flighty lady. He was terribly disappointed at having no children by her, 
for he had set his heart oil a dynasty. So he decided to divorce Josephine 
and marry another woman, although he liked her. He wanted to marry 
a Russian Grand Duchess, but the Isar would not agree to this. Napoleon 
might be almost the master of Kuiope, In t the Tsai tousideied it some- 
what presumptuous of him to aspire to mam into the Russian impel lal 
family! Napoleon then moir oi less foned the llapsbmg Kmpeioi of 
Austria to give him iiis daughtei Marie Louise in niamage. Hr had a 
son by her, but she was dull and uninU lligent and did not like lnm at all 
and made him a bad wife. When he was in trouble, she des< it«d him and 
forgot all about him. 

It is \ei\ strange how this man, who towered above his g< iteration in 
some ways, fell a victim to the < mptv glamour whuh the old idea ol 
kingship exeieised. And vet. often enough he spoke in trims ot i< volution 
and made fun ot these effete kings. He had liberate lv turned his back 
on the Revolution and tin* new order ; the* old oidei neithei \uited him 
nor was it prepared to have him. So be luu n the two he i< 11. 

Gradually tliis career of nulitar\ gloiv goes to its im v itabh tragic end. 
Some of his own ministers are treacherous and intrigue against him; 
Tallevrand intiigues wsh the Isar of Russia. 1 mu he intrigues with 
England. Napoleon catches them in their treaehriv and vet, strange* to 
sav, merely upbraids them and allows them to continue as his ministers 
One of his ge*nerals, Bernadottr, turns against him .ind becmiusTi bitter 
enemy. His tamiK, except tor his mothe*r and his biother fin ien, < ontinm* 
to misbehave, and often work against him. Even in I ranee* discontent 
increase's and his dictatoiship becomes hard and ruthless, main people 
being imprisoned! without trial. His star is definitely on the ch » lme, and 
many a rat, foreseeing the end, deserts the ship. Phvswallv and incut. dlv 
he is also declining, although still voung in seats. He gets violent eolu 
pains right in the middle of a battle. Power also romipts him. Hn old 
skill is still there, but he* moves jnoie heavdv nov\ ; oft* n he hesitate s and 
is in doubt, and his armies are rnor«* cumbrous. 

In 1 B 1 2 , with a mighty arinv the Grande Armee it was called he 
moves to the invasion of Russia. He defeats the Russians and tin n advam rs 
without much opposition. I he Russia^ armies letieat and letieat and 
refuse to fight. The Grande Arrier seeks them in vain, and at last reaches 
Moscow. I he I >ar is inclined to give m, but two men, a Erenchman, 
Bemadotte, Napoleons old colleague and general, and the German 
nationalist leader, Baron von Stein, whom Napoleon had declared an 
outlaw', prevail upon him not to do v>. 'I lie Russians set fire to their own 
beloved city of Moscow to smoke the enemy out. And when news of the 
burning of Moscow reaches St. Petersburg Stein, sitting at tabic*, raises 
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his glass to it and cries: “ Three or four times, ere this, I have lost my 
baggage. We must get used to throwing away such things. Since we must 
die, let us be valiant ! ” 

It is the beginning of winter. Napoleon decides to leave burning Moscow 
and to return, to 1 * ranee. And so the Grande Armee trudges back wearily 
through the snow with the Russian Cossacks ever by their sides and at 
their heels, attacking them, harassing them continuously, cutting dow r n 
stragglers. The bitter cold and the Cossacks between them take toll of 
thousands of lives, and the Grande Armee becomes a ghostly procession 
--all on loot and in rags, footsore and frost-bitten, wearily dragging them- 
selves along. Napoleon also marches on loot with his grenadiers. It is a 
terrible and heai t-breaking march, and the mighty army becomes smaller 
and smaller and almost vanishes away. Just a handful of people return. 

This Russian campaign was a tenible blow. It exhausted France of 
her man-power. Even more so it aged Napoleon, and made him careworn 
and weary of strife. But he was not to be allowed to rest in peace. His 
enemies surrounded him and, although he was still the brilliant com- 
mander winning victories, the net diew closer and closer. Talleyrand's 
intrigues un leased, and some even of Napoleon's trusted marshals turned 
against him. Weary and disgusted, Napoleon abdicated from the throne 
in April 1B1.}. 

A great congress ol the European Powers was frtld in Vienna to make 
a new map of Europe, now that Nape Icon was out of the way. Napoleon 
was sent to the little island of Elba in the Mediterranean. Another 
Bourbon, another Louis, brother of the one who was guillotined, was 
brought out from wherever he had been living in set lusion and was placed 
on the throne of Frame as Louis XVIII. The Bourbons were thus back 
again, and with them came bac k im^h of the V. * tyranm. So this was 
the end of all the brave doings of five and twenty \ irs since the Bastille 
fell ! In Vienna the kings and their ministers argued and quarrelled among 
themselves, and during the inters als had a good ume. They felt enormous- 
ly relieved. A great terror had been removed, and they could breathe 
again. Talleyrand, the traitor who had betrayed Napoleon, was popular 
with this crowd of kings and ministers, and played an important part in 
the Congress. Anothei famous diplomatist at the Congress was Mettcrnich, 
the Foreign Minister of Austria. 

In less than a ye.ir Napoleon had had enmi :v . of Elba, and France had 
had enough of the Bourbons. He managed to escape in a little boat, and 
landed at Cannes on the Riviera on bruary 26, 1815, almost alone. He 
was received enthusiastically by the peasants. The armies that were sent 
against him, when they saw* their old commander, the “Petit Caporal”, 
shouted 14 Vive VEmpermr ” and joined him. And so, triumphantly, he 
reached Paris and the Bourbon King fled aw ay. But in all the other capitals 
of Europe there was terror and consternation. And in Vienna, where the 
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Congress was still dragging on, the dancing and the feasting came to a 
sudden end, and a common fear made the kings and ministers forget all 
their squabbling and concentrate on the one task of crushing Napoleon 
anew. So all Europe marched against him, but France was weary of 
warfare. And Napoleon, although only forty-six, was a tired old man, 
forsaken even by his wife, Marie Louise. He won some battles, but finally 
he was defeated at Waterloo, near the city of Brussels, by the English and 
Prussian armies, under Wellington and Blucher, just 100 days alter he 
landed. This period of his return is therefore culled “The Hundred 
Days Waterloo was a hardly contested battle and \ictory hung in the 
balance. Najioleon had \cry bad luck. It was quite possible 4 for him to 
have won it, but even so he would have had to go down some time later 
before a combined Europe. Defeated as he was now, man) of his suppoi ters 
tried to save themsehes by turning against him. A struggle was hopeless, 
and he abdicated for the second time, and going to an English ship in a 
French port, handed himself o\cr to the captain, saying that he wanted 
to live quietly in England. 

But he was mistaken if he expected liberal and courteous treatment 
from England or Europe. They were too f lightened ol him, and his escape 
from Elba had convinced them that he must be kept far away and set urely 
guarded. So, in spite of his protests, lie was declared a prisoner and sent, 
with a few companions, to the far-away island of St. Helena in the South 
Atlantic Ocean. He was considered the prisoner of Europe ”, and several 
Powers sent commissioners to keep wat<h on him in St. Ilel«-na, but in 
reality the English had the full responsibility for guarding him T.srn on 
that far-away island, cut off from the world, they brought quite m army 
to keep watch on him. 1 his lonely iot k of St. 1 lelma was ch m ribed at the 
time by Count Balmain, the Russian Commis-dom r there, as “ that spot 
in the world which is the saddest, the most isolated, the m<»^t unapproach- 
able, the easiet to defend, tin* hardest to attac k, tin* most unsoi iable . . 
The English Governor of the island was an extraordinarily uncouth and 
barbarous person, and lie treated Napoleon very shabbily. He was kept 
in the most unhealthy part q ( the island in a wretched house, and all 
manner of irritating restrictions were plat ft! on him and his < ompanions. 
Sometimes he did not even have enough wholesome food to eat. He was 
not allowed to communicate with friends in Europe, not even with his 
little son, whom, in the 4 days of his power, he had given the title of King 
of Rome 4 . Inched, even news of his son was not allowed to reach 
him. 

It is surprising how meanly Napoleon was treated. But the Governor 
of St. Helena was but the tool of his government, and it seems to have 
been the deliberate policy of the English Government to ill-treat and 
humiliate their prisoner. I he other Powers of Europe were consenting 
parties to this. Napoleon’s mother, in spite of her old age, wanted to join 
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him in St. Helena, but the Great Powers said no ! This shabby treatment 
given to him is a measure of the terror which he still inspired in Europe, 
although his wings had been clipped and he lay powerless in a far-away 
island. 

For five and a half years lie endured this living death in St. Helena. 
It is not difficult to imagine how .this man of vast energy and ambition 
must haVo suffered, cooped up in that little ro( k ol an island and subjected 
daily to petty humiliations. He died in May i*Hi, and even after death 
he was pursued by the hatred ofihe Governor, and a wretched grave was 
provided for him. Slowly, as the news ol the ill-treatment and persecution 
of Napoleon reached Europe :'nrws travelled slowly in those days;, there 
was an outcry against it in many countries, including England. Oastlc- 
rcagh, the English foreign Minister, who was c hirflv responsible for this 
ill-treatment, became \erv unpopular because of this and also because 
of his harsh domestic policy. He lelt thi-> so much that he committed 
suicide. 

It is difficult to judge great and r\u aordin.tr> men: and that Napoleon 
was great in Ins own way and extiaoidinary there can be no doubt. He 
was eli menial, almost like a fori e of Nairn e. Full ol ideas and imagination, 
he was yet blind to the value of ideals and unselfish motives. He tried 
to win and impress people by offering them glory and wealth. When 
therefore his slock ol glory and power lessened* there were few ideal 
motives to keep bv him thoM* very people whom he had advanced, and 
many basely deserted him. Religion was to him just a method of keeping 
the poor and the miserable* satisfied with their lot. Of Christianity he 
once said: “How could l accept a religion which would damn Socrates 
and Plato. 1 ’* When in Egypt lie showed some favour to Islam, no doubt 
because he thought this might win him popular^ vith the people there. 
He was thoroughly irreligious, and yet he encoi aged religion, for he 
looked upon it as a prop to tin* existing social order. “Religion**, he said, 
“assn* iutes with heaven an idea of equality, which prevents tin* poor 
from massacring tin* rich. Religion has the same sort of value as vaccina- 
tion. It gratifies our taste for the miraculous, and protects us from quacks. 

. . . . So* ii ty cannot exist without inequality of property : but this latter 
cannot exist without nligion. One who is dying of Hunger when the man 
next to him is feasting on dainties can only be* sustained bv a belief in 
a higher power, and by the* conviction that 11. .mother world there will 
be a different distribution of goods.** In the pride of his strength, he is 
re|x>rted to have said: “Should tin heavens fall down on us we shall 
hold them off with the points of our lances.” 

He had the magnetism of the great, and he won devoted friendship 
from many. His glance, like Akbarhs. was magnetic. “I have seldom 
drawn my sword,” he said once; “1 won my battles with my eyes, not 
with my weapons." A strange statement for a man who plunged Europe 
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into war ! In later years, during his exile, he said that force was no remedy, 
and that the spirit »of man was greater than the sword. “Do you know , 0 
he said, “what amazes me more than all else? The impotence of force to 
organize anything. There are only two powers in the world : the spirit 
and the sword. In the long run the sword will always be conquered by 
the spirit . 0 But there was no long run for him. He was in a hurry, and 
right at the beginning of his career he had chosen the way of tlu* sword; 
by the sword he triumphed, and by the sword he fell. Again, he said: 
“War is an anachronism; some day victories will be won without cannon 
and without bayonets.” Circumstances were too much for him— his 
vaulting ambition, the ease with which he triumphed in war, and the 
hatred of the rulers of Europe for this upstart and their fear of him, 
which allowed him no peace to settle down. He was rcc klrss in sac rilicing 
human lives in battle, and vet it is said that the sight of suffering greatly 
moved him. 

In his personal life he was simple, and ne\cr indulged in any excesses, 
except excess of work. According to him, “Howe\er little a man ma\ eat 
he always eats too much. One can get ill from over-rating, hut never 
from under-eating.’' It was this simple life which gave him splendid 
health and vast energy. He* could sleep when he* liked and as little as he 
liked. To ride 100 miles in the course of the morning and nlternoon was 
not an extraordinary' thing for him. 

As his ambition carried him across the European Continent, he* be gan 
to think of Europe as one State, one unit, with one law, one* government. 
“I shall fuse all the nations into one.” Later, chastened by his Trvile in 
St. Helena, this idea came back to him, and in a mote impersonal form: 
“Sooner or later, this union [of European nations] will be bi ought about 
by the force of events. The first impe tus has bee*n given; and after the 
fall of my system, it seems to me that the' only w ay in w hich an equilibrium 
can be achieved in Europe is through a league of nations.” More than 
100 years later, Europe is still groping and experimenting with .1 League 
of Nations ! 

He wrote a last testament ip which he left a message for his little- son, 
whom he had called the King of Rome, and news even of whom had been 
so cruelly kept away from him. He hoped that his sort would reign one 
day, and he told him to reign in peace, and not to have recourse to 
violence. “I was obliged to daunt Europe by arms; in the present day, 
the way is to convince by reason.” But the son was not destined to reign. 
He died in Vienna in his youth, eleven years after his father. 

But all these thoughts came to him during his exile, when he was much 
chastened, and perhaps also he wrote to influence posterity in his favour. 
In the days of his greatness he w as too much of a man of action to be a 
philosopher. He worshipped only at the altar of power; his real and only 
love was power, and he loved it not crudely but as an artist. “I love 
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power,” he said — “yes, I love it, but after the manner of an artist: as 
a fiddler loves his fiddle in order to conjure from it tone and chords and 
harmonies.” But the quest for over-much power is a dangerous one, and 
sooner or later downfall and ruin come to the individuals or nations who 
seek it. So Napoleon fell, and it was as well that he fell. 

Meanwhile the Bourbons reign j-d in Trance. But it has been said that 
the Boifrbons never learned anything and never forgot anything. Within 
nine years after Napoleon’s death, Trance had had enough of them and 
overthrew them. Another monarchy was established and, as a gesture of 
good-will to the memory of Napoleon, his statue, which had been removed 
from the top of the Yendbine column, was placed on it again. And the 
unhappy mother of Napoleon, blind tluough age, said: “Once again 
the Emperor is in Paris.” 
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So Napoleon passed away from the world’s stage which he had domi- 
nated lor so long. More than a mo \ ears have p<#>scd since then, and the 
dust of mans an old controveisv ha c settled down. But, as I ha\e told 
you; people still differ greatly about him. Probably if Napoleon had been 
born during some other, and more peaceful, period he would have been 
just a distinguished general and nothing more, and might have passed 
almost unnoticed. But revolution and change gave him the chance to 
forge ahead, and he seized it. His fall and passing ait of European politics 
must have come as a great relief to the people cc Europe, for they were 
weary of war. A whole generation had not seen real peace, and they 
longed for it. None felt the relief more than the kings and princes of 
Europe, who had trembled at Napoleon’s name for many years. 

We have spent a long time in T ‘ranee # and Europe, and now w'c arc 
wtII advanced into the nineteenth century. Let us have a look round the 
world and see what It was like when Napoleon fell. 

In Europe, you will remember, the old kings and theii ministers had 
gathered together at the Congress of Vienna, i he bogey-man was gone, 
and they could not play at their old game and settle dir fate of millions 
of human beings at their sweet will nd pleasure. It did not matter what 
the people wanted, nor did it matter wdiat the natural and linguistic 
boundaries of a country were. The Tsar of Russia, England (represented 
by Castlrre.n»h\ Austria (represented by Metternich\ and Prussia wore 
the principal Powers; and of course there was Talleyrand, clever and 
witty and popular, once the minister of Napoleon, now the minister of 
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the Bourbon King of France. These people, in the intervals of feasting 
and dancing, re-cast the map of Europe, which had been changed so 
much by Napoleon. 

Louis XVIII, the Bourbon, was thrust back on France. In Spain even 
the Inquisition was restored. The monarc hs at the Congress of V ienna 
did not like republics. So they did not fc-establish the old Dutc h Republic 
in Holland. Instead, they lumped up Holland and Belgium in olie king- 
dom of. the Netherlands. Poland disappeared again as a separate country 
and was swallowed up by Prussia, Austria and chiefly Russia. Venire 
and North Italy went to Austria. A bit of Italy and a bit of France, 
between Switzerland and the Riviera, became the kingdom of Sardinia. 
In central Europe there was a curious and vague Cerman Confederation, 
but the two chief Powers in it continued to be Prussia and Austria. And 
there were other changes also. So the wise men of the Congress of Vienna 
ordained, forcing people hither and thither against then* will, in. iking 
them speak a language which was not tK ir own, and general!) sowing 
the seeds of future trouble and war. 

What the Congress of Vienna of 181 j i8if, was especial!) concerned 
with was to make the kings quite secure. I lie French Revolution had given 
them the fright of their lives, and they thought, h’olishh, that thev could 
prevent the new revolutionary ich as from spreading. 1 lie 1 sar ot Russia, 
♦he Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia even formed what was 
called “The Holy Alliance” to pit serve themselves and other monarc hs. 
Almost it seems as if we are bark to the days ot 1 .ouis XIV' and Louis XV. 
There was suppression all over Europe, including England, ol alMiberal 
ideas. How progressive people in Europe must have despaired that tin* 
agony of the Flench Revolution had been in vain ! 

In the east of Europe, Iuikey had weakened gnatlv. It was under- 
going a process of slow decay. Egypt was supposed to be within the 
Turkish Empire, but was semi-independent. Greet <• revolted against 
Turkish dominion in i8ji, and attt r eight years of war won its freedom 
with the help of England, France and Russia. It was m this war that the 
English poet Byron died as volunteer fighting for Greece. Hr lias 
written some very’ beautiful poems about (iw r< r which perhaps you know. 

I might as well mention here two other political changes that took 
place in Europe in 1830. France, fed up with the re pre ssion and tyranny 
of the Bourbons, drose them out again.. But instead of a rrpubhV, another 
king was chosen. This was Lo us Philippe, who behaved a little better, 
and more or less as a constitutional king. He managed to reign till 1848, 
when there was another and a bigger outburst. In Be lgium also there was 
a revolt in 1830. This resulted in the separation of Belgium and Holland. 
The big European Powers of course strongly disapproved of a republic. 
So they presented a German prince to Belgium and made him king there. 
Another German prince was made King of Greece. The many states of 
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Germany always seem to have had an abundance of such princes, to be had 
whenever a throne was vacant. The English royal house; that is still reign- 
ing, you will remember, came- from the* little- State of Hanover in Germany. 

The year 1840 was a year of revolts in many other places in Europe 
also —in Germany and Italy and especially in Poland. But the revolts 
were crushed by the kings. 1 here was a great deal of cruel repression in 
Poland by the Russians, and even the use* of the Polish language w r as 
forbidden. 1 his year 1840 was a kind of pi elude to 1848, which, 
as we shall see, was a ye ar of revolution in Europe*. 

So much lor Europe. Ac loss the* Atlantic, the I’nited States were 
gradually spreading out low aids the west. Par away from European 
rivalries and wars, and with unlimited land at their disposal, they' were 
making rapid piovn ss and w< 1 e < ate hing up Europe. Iri South America, 
however, great changes took place. *1 hesr wen* indirectly caused by 
Napoleon. When Napoleon c unquote d Spam and put a brother of his 
on the throne theie. the Spanish colonies in South America revolted. 
Thus, strangely enough, it was the loyalty ol the Spanish American 
colonies to the old Spanish dynasty that led tlum to independence. But 
this w .1 ' tL Iiwnirdi.it' « \c use '1 lie bn ak w « mid have- come an\ how some 
time later, lor the spirit ol independence was growing all o\rr South 
Ameiica. lie* great hero of South American independence was Simon 
Bolivar, called El I.ibnUvhn, tie- Liberator. 1 he Republic of Bolivia in 
South America is named alter him. I hus. when Napoleon fell, Spanish 
America was cut olfliom Spain and was lighting for inch prudence. The 
removal ol Napoleon made no dille n nc e to tin* struggle, and it continued 
against the new Spain lor many ye ars. Someol the Lmope-an kings wanted 
to help their binther-Kmg of Spain to crush the n \ olutionai ies in the 
American colonies. But the- United States put a ' ”al stop to this inter- 
ference-. Momor was President of the* E nitc d State' hen, and he told the 
European Powers that if they interfered anvwherc in America, North 
or South, they- would have to fight the* United S\ites. This threat fright- 
ened the* Iauopcaii Powers, ..ml since then thev have more or less kept 
away from South America. President Monroe's threat to Europe lias 
become famous as the “Monroe Doctrine'*. It protected the new South 
American republics firm the greed of Europe for a Ung time, and allowed 
them to grow. They were protected from Europe well enough, but there 
was no one to piotect them from the prole r — the Uniti'd States. 
Today the United States dominate- them, and many of the smaller 
republics arc completely' under their • 1, uinb. 

The* vast country of Brazil was a colony of Portugal. This also became 
independent about the same time as the Spanish colonies of America. 
So we find that by 1830 the whole of South America was free from 
European domination. In North America there was of course- the British 
colony of Canada. 
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We now come to Asia. In India the English were now undoubtedly 
the predominant Power. During the Napoleonic w'ars in Europe the 
English had consolidated their position and even taken possession of Java. 
Tippu Sultan in Mysore had been vanquished, and in 1819 the Maratha 
power was finally overthrown. In the Punjab, however, there was a 
Sikh State under Ranjit Singh. All over India the British were creeping 
on and spreading. In the east, Assam Was annexed, and Arakan — Burma 
— remained for the next mouthful. 

While Britain spread in India, another great European Power, Russia, 
was spreading in Central Asia. Already it touched the Pacific in the cast 
and China. Now it was rolling down through the petty States of Central 
Asia right to the frontier of Afghanistan. The British in India grew afraid 
of this giant approaching them, and in their nervousness provoked a 
war with Afghanistan without the shadow of an excuse. But they burnt 
their fingers badly. 

China was under the Manchus, suspecting, with good reason, the 
foreigners who came in the name of trade or religion, and trying to keep 
them out. But the foreigners continued to shout and mUbchave .it her 
gates, and ('specially encouraged the traffic in opium. 1 he East India 
Company had the monopoly of the Biitish China trade. 1 he Chinese 
Emperor prohibited the entry of opium, but smuggling continued, and 
the foreigners carried* an illegal trade in opium. 1 his resulted in a 
war with England, rightly called the Opium War, and the British forced 
the Chinese to take opium. 

I told you long ago of the shutting up of Japan in ib$}. At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century it was still closed to all outsiders. But 
within its closed borders the old Shogunatr was getting weaker, and new 
conditions were rising which were going to put a sudden end to the old 
system. Farther south, in south-eastern Asia, European Powers were 
absorbing territory. The Spanish still held the Philippine Islands. The 
Portuguese had been driven away by the English and Dull h. I he Dutch 
got back Java and the other islands after the Congress of Vienna. The 
English were spreading out to Singapore and the Malay Peninsula. 
Annam, Siam and Burma were still independent, though they paid 
an occasional tribute to China. 

Very roughly this was the political state of the world during the fifteen 
years from Waterloo to 1830. Europe was definitely coming out as the 
boss of the world; and in Europe itself rca< tion was triumphant. The 
emperors and kings, and even the reactionary' Parliament of England, 
thought that they had finally crushed liberal ideas. 1 hey tried to bottle 
up these ideas. They failed, of course, and there were repeated revolts. 

The political changes seem to dominate the scene. Yet far more im- 
portant was the great revolution in methods of production and distribution 
and travel that began with the Industrial Revolution of England. Silently 
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but irresistibly this was spreading in Europe and North America, and was 
changing the outlook and habits of millions, and tljc relations between 
different classes. New ideas were emerging out of the clanging of the 
machinery, and a new world was being built up. Europe was growing 
more and more efficient and deadly, more and more greedy and imperia- 
listic and callous, i he spirit of Napoleon seemed to pervade it. But in 
Europe also were growing up ideas which were destined to fight and 
overthrow imperialism. 

Also there is the literature and poetry and music of this period that 
fascinates. But I must nut allow my pen to run on. It lias done enough 
duty for today. 
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NAi'ui.i.o;; lell in 1814; he returned bom Elba next year and was again 
defeated, but his system had collapsed in 1814. Exactly 100 sears later, 
in 1914, begun the CJreut War, which spicad almost all over the world 
and, dunng the lour \ears that it lasted, c a used ^rrihle loss and suffering. 
We shall ha\e to consider this period oi 100 \ cats in some detail. Already, 
in m\ last letter, I ha\e tried to give \oti a rough idea of the world as it 
was when this period began. It is worth while. I think, for us to have a 
look at the century as a whole before we examine bits of it in different 
countries. In this way, perhaps, we shall have a better idea of the main 
currents during these roo \ears, and thus see tie •• ood as well as the trees. 

1 licsc roo \ears from 1814 to 1914 fell, as you \ l of course notice, very 
largely in the nineteenth century. We might as well refer to them, there- 
fore, as the nineteenth century, although this w* uld not be quite accurate. 

'Hie nineteenth century is a fascinating period. But the studv of it is 
no easy matter for us. It is a \ast panorama, a great picture, and because 
wt are so near to it, it appears to us bigger and fuller than the centuries 
that preceded it. Th!> bigness and complexity are rather apt to overwhelm 
us at times, as we try to unravel the thousand threads that go to make it 

U P- 

It was the century of marvellous mechanical progress, lhc Industrial 
Revolution brought in its train the ' ^chanical Revolution, and machines 
became mote and more important in man's life. They did a great deal 
that man had done before, and eased his drudgery, and lessened his 
dependence on the elements, and produced wealth for him. Science helped 
greatly, and travel and transport became swifter and ever swifter. The 
railway came and displaced the stage-coach; the steamship took the place 
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of the sailing-ship, and then came the great ocean liner, powerful and 
stately, going fron\ continent to continent with speed and regularity. 
Towards the end of the century came the automobile, and motor-cars 
spread out all over the world. And lastly came the aeroplane. At the same 
time man began to control and utilize a new wonder— elec tin it y -and 
the telegraph and telephone appeared. All this made a \ast difference to 
the world. As the means of communication developed and people travelled 
faster and faster, the world seemed to shrink and become much smaller. 
We arc used to all this today, and we seldom think about it. Hut all these 
improvements and change's are newcomers to this world of ours; they 
have all come within the last 100 years. 

It was also the century < f Europe, or rather of Western Europe, and 
especially of England. The Industiial and Mechanical Revolutions had 
begun and progressed there, and they gave a great lead to western 
Europe. England was predominant in sea-power and industry, but 
gradually the other countries of western Europe caught up with it. I he 
United States of America also forged ahead with t his new mechanical 
civilization, and railroads canied them westwards to tie* Pacific, and 
made the huge country oik* nation. I hc\ were too busy with their own 
problems and their expansion to trouble themselves nun h about Europe 
and the rest of the world. Hut they were stiong enough to i*sent and 
prevent any interference* from Europe. I hr Monroe Doc nine, about 
which I told \ou in my List letter, preserved the republics of South 
America from the greed ol Europe. I luwe republics are called the Latin 
republics, as they wen* founded by people' from Spain and Portugal] liese 
two countries, as well as Italy and 1 rane e, an* ( ailed Latin nations. 1 he 
northern countries of Europe are, oh the* other hand, l < utonu . England 
being the Anglo-Saxon branch of the* Teutons. 1 he people of the l ruled 
States of America originally came liom this Anglo-Saxon stock, but of 
course all kinds of immigrants have gone there since. 

The rest of the* world was backward industrially and mechanically, and 
could not compete with the new mechanical civilization ol tin* We st. I In* 
new machine industries of Europe* produced goods far more* rapidly and 
abundantly than the old cottage-industries. Hut to produce* tluse* goods 
raw* material was required, and much of this was not to be had in western 
Europe; and when the goods were produced, tiny had to be sold, and so 
markets for them were necessary. So western Europe searched for e ountries 
which would provide*, this raw rMterial and buy the manufactured goods. 
Asia and Africa were weak, and Europe* fell on them like a beast ol* prey. 
In the rare for empire, England, by virtue of her lead in industry and her 
sea-power, was easily first. 

You will remember that Europeans first came to India and the East to 
buy spices ami other articles in demand in Europe. Thus Eastern goods 
went to Europe, and many a product of an Eastern handloom went w est. 
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But now, with the development of the machine, this process was reversed. 
1 he cheaper poods of western Europe came to the Ea^, and the cottage- 
industries ol India were deliberately killed by the East India Company 
in order to encouiage the sale of English goods. 

Europe sat on giant Asia. In the north the Russian Empire sprawled 
across the whole continent. In the south, England had firm hold over the 
biggest pri/e oi all India. In the west, the Juikish Empire was going 
to pieces, and 1 ui key was jelerred to as the “ Sic k man of Europe”. 
Persia, nominally independent, was dominated by England and Russia. 
I he whole ol south-eastern Asia Burma, Indo-China, .Malay, Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo, the Philippines, et< . was absorbed by Europe, with 
the exception ol a bit of Siam. In the 1 ar East. China was being nibbled 
at by all the Em opr an powers and < oik e>sinn alu r < oik ession was forced 
out ol her. Onl\ Japan stood upright and fated Euiopr as an equal. She 
had t nine out ol her s< t lusion and adjust' d h< is( 11 to the new conditions 
with rrmaikable rapidity. 

Air it a was \rty b.ickward, except tor Eg\pt. It could oiler no effective 
resistant e to Europe, and so the European Powers fell on it in a mad 
race lm <inp.ie and di\ided up this huge contiiu nt. England occupied 
Eg\ pt, for it was on lh<- was to India, and British polity henceforth was 
dominated In tin d» sire to hold on to India, 'i Ik* Sn / Canal was opened 
in iBfxj. and this made the joum y lioin Europe in India much slrorter; 
it also made 1 e\pt nioie \aluable to 1 ngland, lor Egypt tould interfere 
with tin t anal, and thus tomiolletl tin* sea-route to India. 

So, as a result ol the Mechanical Rt volution, capitalist civilization 
spread all o\cr lie* world and Europe was dominant e\er\ where. And 
capitalism led to imperialism. So that the century might also be called 
thec<ntui\ of imperialism. But thb m*w Imperi '! *ge was \ery different 
from the old imperialisms of Rome and C hina .me India and the Arabs 
and Mongols. 1 here was a ne w t\pe ot empire, hungry for raw materials 
and markets. ’1 he new imperialism was the child of the new industrialism. 
” Trade follows the flag it wa*> said, and often enough the Hag followed 
the Bible 4 . Religion, science, the lo\e of one's own country, a’l were 
prostituted to one end the* exploitation of the weaker and industrially 
more ba< kward pcopK .> of the earth, so that the lorvls of the big machine, 
the primes of industrialism, might grow richer and richer. 1 he Christian 
missionary, going in the name of Until and 1»* was often the outpost 
of empire, and if anv harm befell him. his country made this an excuse 
to seize temtoiy and e xtort concessit s. 

dire capitalist organization ot industry and civilization led inevitably 
to this impi lialism. Capitalism also led to an intensification of the feeling 
of nationalism, so that you can also call this century the century of 
nationalism. 1 his nationalism was not merely a love of one's otvn country, 
but a hatred of all others. From this glorification of one's own patch of 
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land and contemptuous running down of others, trouble and friction 
between different countries were bound to result. Industrial rivalry and 
imperial rivalry between different European countries made matters 
worse. The map of Europe as settled by the Congress of Vienna in 1814- 
15 was another irritating factor. According to this, some nationalities had 
been suppressed and put forcibly under other people's rule. Poland had 
disappeared as a nation. Austria-Hungary became an ill-assorted empire 
containing all manner of people cordially disliking each other. The 
Turkish Empire in the south-east of Europe contained many non-Turkish 
peoples in the Balkans. Italy was split up into many States, and part of 
it was under Austria. Repeated attempts were made through war and 
revolution to change this map of Europe. In my last letter I mentioned 
some which followed soon after the Vienna settlement. In tin* second half 
of the century Italy managed to shake otf the Austrians in the north and 
the Pope’s domination in the centre, and became a united nation. This 
was followed soon afterwards by the unification of Geimuny under the 
leadership of Prussia. France was defeated and humiliated by Germany 
and deprived of two of her frontier provinces, Alsace and Lorraine, and 
from that day she dreamt of revanche (revenge). In less than fifty years 
there was a bloody and terrible revenge. 

England, with her great lead, was the most fortunate of the European 
countries. She held al 1 the prizes, and was well content with things as 
they were. India was the model of the new type of empire, a rit h territory 
from the exploitation of which a river of gold flowed ceaselessly to England. 
All the other would-be empire-builders envied this possession oMiulia by 
England. They sought to build empires elsewhere after this Indian model. 
The French succeeded in some irieasure; the Germans came rather late 
into the field, and there was little left lor them. So there w as political 
tension all over the world between these “ Great Powers " of Europe, 
each trying to swallow more and more territory and coming up against 
another engaged in the same process. Between England and Russia 
especially there was continuous friction, for Russia seemed to threaten 
England’s possession of India from central Asia. So England was always 
trying to checkmate Russia. When Russia, in the middle of the century, 
defeated Turkey and coveted Constantinople, England came down on 
the side of Turkey and drove Russia back. England did this not out of 
love for Turkey, but from fear of Russia and of losing India. 

England’s industrial lead gradually grew less and less as Germany and 
France and the United States crept up to her. By the end of the century 
matters were coming to a head. The world was too small for the vast 
ambitions of these European Powers. Each feared and hated and envied 
the other, and this fear and hatred made them increase their armies and 
their ships bf war. There was a feverish competition in these engines of 
destruction. There were also alliances between different countries to fight 
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others, and ultimately two systems of alliances faced each other in Europe 
— one was headed by France, to which England also privately adhered, 
and the other was headed by Germany. Europe became an armed camp. 
And there was ever fiercer competition in industry and trade and arma- 
ments. And {L narrow spirit of nationalism vs as whipped up in each 
western country, so that the masses might be misled and made to hate 
their neighbours in other countries, and thus be kept ready for war. 

A blind nationalism thus began to dominate Europe. '1 his was strange, 
for the speeding tip of communications had brought different countries 
closer to each other and many more people travelled. One would have 
thought that as people grew to know their neighbours better, their 
prejudices would lessen and their narrow-mindedness give place to a 
broader outlook. To some extent this undoubtedly took place, but the 
whole stiuetme ol society under the new industiial capitalism was such 
that it bred iiictinn between nation and nation, class and class, and man 
and man. 

Nationalism also grew in the East. It took the shape of resistance to 
the foreigner, who was dominating and exploiting the countn. At first 
the feudal oIkn in east* 1 n countries resisted fore ign domination, because 
they felt that tin ir position was threatened. They failed, as they were 
bound t*» do. A new nationalism then arose tinged with a religious out- 
look. Gradually this leligious colouring laded oU' and a nationalism of 
the western type emeiged. In Japan, foreign domination was avoided, 
and an intense half-feudal nationalism was encouraged. 

Asia began to resist European aggression from the earliest days, but 
the resistance 1 became half-hearted when the power and efficiency of 
the new weapons which the 1 European armies possessed were realized. 
The growth of science and the merh.mical process made in Europe 
had made these European armies far more powoi* il than anything the 
East had then. Eastern countries therefore felt powerless before them 
and bowed their heads in despair. Some people say that the East is spiritual 
and the West material. This kind of remark is very deceptive. The real 
difference between the East and the West ;^t the time when Europe came 
as aggressor, in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, was the medieva- 
lism of the East and the industrial and mechanical progress of the West. 
India and other eastern countries vs ere dazzled at first, not only by the 
military effic iency of the West, bu.t also by th* .r scientific and technical 
progress. All this combined to give them a feeling of inferiority in regard 
to military and technical matters. Ii. pite of this, however, nationalism 
grew, and the desire to resist foreign aggression and turn out the foreigner. 
Early in the twentieth century an event occurred which had a great effect 
on the mind of Asia. This was the defeat of Tsarist Russia by Japan. 
For little Japan to defeat one of the greatest and most powerful of Euro- 
pean Powers surprised most people; in Asia the surprise was a most 
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pleasant one. Japan was looked upon as the representative of Asia battling 
against western aggression and, for the moment, became very popular 
all over the East. Of course Japan was no such representative of Asia, 
and she fought for her own hand just like any Great Power of Europe. 
I remember well how excited I used to get when news came of the Japanese 
victories. I was about your age then. 

So, as the imperialism of the West became more and more aggressive, 
nationalism grew in the East to counter it and light it. All over Asia, 
from the Arab nations in the West to the Mongolian nations of the Ear 
East, national movements took shape, advanced cautiously at first and 
moderately, and then became more and more extreme in their demands. 
India saw the beginnings and early years of the National Gongress. 
The revolt of Asia had begun. 

Our survey of the nineteenth century is far from over \<*t. But this 
letter is long enough and must end. 
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I toi.d \ou in my hist letter of some of the distinguishing features 
of the nineteenth century and of the many tilings that resulted Imm 
the industrial capitalism whi< h took possession ol western lairnpe after 
the coming of the big machine. One of the leasons \\h\ western Europe 
took the lead in this was the possession b\ it of coal seams and iron ore. 
Coal and iron were essential tor the making and working ot th(‘ big mac hinrs. 

This capitalism led. as we saw, to imperialism and nationalism. 
Nationalism was no new thing; it had existed before. But it became 
intenser and narrower. At the* same time it bound together and separated ; 
those li\ing in one national unit came c loser to each other, but they were 
cut ofF more and more from.otheis li\ing n a difleient national unit. 
While* patriotism grew in each country, it was accompanied by dislike 
and distrust of the foreigner. In Europe, the industrially advanced 
countries glared at each other like beasts of prey. England. ha\ing got 
most of the booty, wanted naturally to stick to it. But for other countries, 
notably Germany, there, was too much of' England all o\er the place. 
So friction increased, and ended in open fighting. 'I Ik* whole structure of 
industrial capitalism, and its offshoot imperialism, leads to this friction 
and conflict. Inherent in them there seem to be contradictions which 
cannot be reconciled, based as they arc on conflict and competition and 
exploitation. Thus in the East, nationalism, child of imperialism, became 
its bitter enemy. 
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In spite of these contradictions, however, the capitalist form of civili- 
zation taught many a useful lesson. It taught organization, for the big 
machine and large-scale industry require a great deal of organization 
before they can function. It taught co-operation in large undertakings. 
It taught efficiency and punctuality. It is not possible to run big factories 
or a railway system unless lhc.sc .qualities air pn sent. Sometimes it is 
said thift these qualities aie typical \u tein qualities and the Last does 
not possess them. I11 this, as in most othei matters, their is no question 
of the Last and the* West. I he qualities w < ie d< v eloped because of indus- 
trialism, and the \V< st. bring industi iali/cd. posse ^e-> them, w hile the Last, 
being still l.irgely agiic ul tin al and not mdusti iali/« d. is lac king in them. 

Industrial capitalism performed on<* other great seivice. It showed 
hejw wealth could be pioduced by power pioduetion that is, with 
the* helj) oi the big mac him* and coal and steam. I he old fear that there 
was not enough in the woild to vo lound. and so there mihi always be 
vast numbeis ol pool people*, had the* bottom km eked out of it. With 
the* help ol sc irnc e and mac hinery. enoutrh loud and clothing, and c\ery 
other thing that was nec esv.iiy , c ould be prodiu c d lor the woi Id’s popula- 
tion. 1 he problem ol ]>ioduction was thus solved, at least in theory. 
And yet there* it stopped. Wealth was undoubtedly produced abundantly', 
but the poor it maim'd poor and, indeed, became pooler. In the eastern 
and African countries, undri Luropran domination, there was ol course 
naked and unashamed exploitation. I here was no one to caic lor the 
unhappy people who lived there. Hut even in western Luiope poverty 
remained and became* more and more* obvious. I 01 a while' the exploita- 
tion oi the rest of the* woild brought wealth to western Lurope. Most 
of this wealth remained with. the lew rich people at tin* top. but a little 
peuolatcd through to the* poorer c la * >, and tin n tandaul of living went 
up a little'. Population also iru rrased very gieatk 

But much of this wealth and the raising of the standard of living was 
at the expense of e xploited people in Asia, Africa, and othei non-indus- 
tri.di/ed areas. This exploitation and ilow of wealth hid lor a while the 
contradictions ol the* capitalist svstem. L^rn so, the diflerenre between 
the rich and the pour grew: the distance* became* greatc*r. They* were two 
different peoples, two separate nations. Benjamin lhsracli, a great English 
statesman of the nineteenth centurv, has described them: 

"] w.i nations: lx*twr«*n whom thru* is no inter* our*r a. id no wmpathv; who 
an* as imu'iaut ol each other’s habit*, t. ights and to* limes .is if th<\ were dwellers 
in dith lent /ones, or inhabitants of diileieiu planets; who are foimed bv a different 
hierdin*:, aie led bv a clitlerent tood. are ortlnrd bv different manners, are not 
governed bv the .same laws . . . I lie* Rah and the Poor. 

The new conditions of industry brought large numbers of workers 
to the big factories and so a new class arose— that of the factory-worker. 
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These people were different from the peasants and field-workers in many 
ways. The peasant has to rely a great deal on the seasons and the rainfall. 
These are not under his control, and so he begins to think that his misery 
and poverty are due to supernatural causes. He becomes superstitious 
and ignores economic causes, and li\es a dull, hopclrss life, resigned to 
an unkind fate winch he cannot alter. But the factory-worker works 
with machines, things made by man; he piodiues goods regardless 
of the seasons and the rainfall ; he produces wealth, but he Imds that this 
very largely goes to others and that he himsell remains poor; to some 
extent he can see economic laws in action. And so hr does not think 
of supernatural causes ;*nd is not so superstitious as the peasant. For 
his poverty he does not blame the gods; he blames society or the social 
system, and especially tire capitalist owner of the far to rv who lakes such 
a big part of the profits of his labour. He bet ornes class-conscious, and sees 
that there are different classes and the upper classes prey on his < lass. 
And this leads to discontent and revolt. 1 he first murmurs <>f discontent 
are vague and dull ; the first uprisings are blind and thoughtless and w eak, 
and they are easily crushed by the government. For the government now 
wholly represents the interests of the mw middle class which controls 
the great fai torie.s and their ofLhoots. But hunger cannot be crushed 
for long, and soon the poor worker firuh a new source* ol strength in 
union with his comrade s. So trade unions arise to protect tin* worker 
and fight for his rights. I hey are sec ret bodies at first, for the go\ eminent 
will not even permit the* workers to organize themselves. It Income's 
clearer and clearer that the government is definitely a < lass government, 
out to protect by all means the* c hiss it represents. Laws also an* class laws. 
Slowly the workers gain strength, and their trade unions become powerful 
organizations. Different kinds of workers see that their interests .ire really 
one as against the exploiting < lass in power. So different trade unions 
co-operate together and the factory-workers of a country become one 
organized group. The next step is for the workers of different countries 
to unite, for they too feel that their interests are common and the enemy 
is a common one. Thus arises tjie cry: “ Workers of the World Tnite ”, 
and international organizations of workers are formed. Capitalist 
industry also grows meanwhile, and becomes international. And 
so labour confronts capitalism, wherever this industrial capitalism 
flourishes. 

I have gone ahead too fas' and must go back. But this nineteenth- 
century world is such a jumble of many tendencies, often contradicting 
each other, that it is difficult to keep them all in view. What will you 
make, I wonder, of this strange mixture of capitalism and imperialism 
and nationalism and internationalism and wealth and poverty? But life 
itself is a strange mixture. We have to take it as it is, try to understand it, 
and then to better it. 
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I his jumble of misfits made many people in Europe and America 
think. Early in the century, after Napoleon fell, there was little liberty 
in any European country. In some of these countries there was the king’s 
despotism, in some, like England, a small aristocratic and rich class was 
in power. Eserj where*, as 1 have told you, theic was repression of the 
liberal elements. Hut in spite of # this, the Americ an and the f rench 
Revolutions had made* the* ideas ol dmiotfary and political liberty known 
and appreciated In liberal thinkers. Democracy, indeed, began to be 
looked upon as the* c me lm all the ills and troubles of the State and the 
people. 1 he democratic ideal was that there should be* no privilege; 
escrv pel son should be treale d by the* State* as nl equal soc ial and political 
\ahir. C )l (nurse people dnier gr rails Inmi rac h other in many wavs: 
some* a I < st I e mgr j ill. ill e>llli'l\ Some Wiser, some more unselfish. But 
the* be lie \ e i s m der hex i a< \ sard that hate \ <*i tin n dll It inters might be, 
me'ii sheiiild have lh<* same political status. And this was to be* brought 
about b\ :u\ mg r\ei\one tin* \ote. Ach.mced thinkers and liberals 
belies cd m the* sirlues of denmcracs hrsrntls, and they tired hard to 
bring it . »m. I lie* < ons< i \ atis es and i e.u tiouaries opposed them, and 

e\ < ivwhric the j < w as a great tussle. In unr c oumr irs there w ere resolu- 
tions. England was <>n the \rnje of ci\il war before the* franchise was 
extended that is, \nirs inr electing members to Parliament were 
eiwn to seane* .riem* people. (dadnaih, how r\e r.#drmoc racy triumphed 
in mo^i places, till b\ the* end ot tin* centurv most men at h j ast had the 
\<»le in western Emopc* and Ame rica. Democ raev had been the great 
ideal ot tin* nineteenth c«ntur\. so much so that the century might also 
be e .die (1 the century < A democrats. Democracy had triumphed in the 
end, and set, when tins end came, people had begun to lose faith in it. 

1 lies found that it had failed to put *. end to p« **ity and misery and 
many c oruradu tions of the capitalist ssstern. Wh. s\as the good of a 
s ot e to a man who was lumgrs . J And what sn as the measure of the liberty 
he had il his \ ote or his sei \ n es c nuld be pm c h.iseci tor the* price of a meal? 
Sodrmnci.u v fell into disrepute*, or, to be correct, political democracy 
went curt ot lasom. Hut this is outside* the scope of the nineteenth century'. 

Democrats dealt with the political aspect of liberty. It was e reaction 
against autocrats* ami other despotisms. It offered no sp»* ial solution 
of the industr ial pinbVms that were arising, or of pos er tv, or t hiss conflict. 
It laid stress on a the oretical freedom of each in'i..idual to work according 
to his bent, in the hope that he would trs , from self-interest, to better 
himself in every was. and thus soc. y would progress. This was the 
doctrine of about which I think I wrote to von in a previous 

letter. But tire theory of individual freedom failed because the man who 
was compelled to work for a wage was far from free. 

The great drlficulty that arose* under the system of industrial capitalism 
was this: those who worked and thus served the community were poorly 
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paid, the rewards went to others who did not work. Thus the rewards 
were divorced frotn the services. This resulted, on the one hand, in the 
degradation and impoverishment of those who laboured; and, on the 
other hand, in the creation of a class who lived, or rather sj>ongcd, on 
industry without themselves working in it or adding in any way to its 
wealth. It was like the peasantry, who worked on the land, and the 
Zemindar, who profited by their labour, without working on the land 
himself. This distribution of the fruits of labour was manifestly unjust; 
what is more, the worker, unlike the long-suffering peasant, felt that it 
was unjust, and resented it; it tended to get worse as time went on. 
In all the industrialized countries of the West these discrepancies became 
glaring, and thoughtful and earnest people tried to find a way out of 
the tangle. Thus arose the set of ideas known as socialism, child of capita- 
lism, and enemy of it, and perhaps destined to supplant it. In England 
it took a moderate form, in France and Germany it was more revolu- 
tionary. In the United States of America the comparatively small popula- 
tion in a vast country had plenty of opportunity foi growth, and so the 
injustices and misery which capitalism brought to western Fa i rope wete 
not apparent to the same extent for a long time. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century there aiose a man in Get many 
who was destined to become the prophet of socialism and the fathei of 
that form of socialism which is known as communism. His name was 
Karl Marx. He was not just a vague philosopher or a professor who 
discussed academic theories. He was a ptactnal philosopher, and his 
method was to apply the technique of science to the study of* political 
and economic problems, and thus to find a iemed\ for the world’s ills. 
Philosophy, he said, had hitherto merely set out to explain the world; 
communist philosophy must aspire to change it. Together with another 
man, Engels, he issued the “Communist Manifesto M which ga\e the 
outline of his philosophy. Eater he published a mighty lx>ok in German 
called Das Kapital or Capital, in which he reviewed the* world’s history 
scientifically, and showed in what direction society was developing and 
how this process could be harried up. I shall not try to explain the 
Marxian philosophy here. But I should likv you to remember that Marx's 
great book had tremendous influence on the development of socialism, 
and it is today the Bible of Communist Russia. 

Another famous book, which came out in England about the middle 
of the century, and crratec* a great sensation was Darwin’s Ongin of 
Species. Darwin was a naturalist - that is, hr observed and studied Nature, 
and especially plants and animals. He showed, with the help of many 
examples, how plants and animals had developed in Nature, how one 
species had changed into another by' a process of natural selection, how 
simple forms had gradually become more complex. This kind of scientific 
reasoning was directly opposed to sonr.r religious teachings about the 
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creation of the world and the animals and man. There was then a great 
argument between the scientists and the believers in these teachings. 

I he real conflict was not so much about facts as about the attitude to 
life generally. I he narrow religious attitude was largely one of fear and 
magic and superstition. Reasoning was not encouraged, and people 
were asked to believe in what they # werc told, and were not to question 
why. Many subjects were wrapped up in a invstic covering of sanctity 
and holiness, and were not to be uncovered or touched. The spirit and 
methods of science were very different from this. For science was curious 
to find out everything. It would not take anything for granted, nor 
would the supposed holiness of a subjr< t frighten it away. It probed into 
everything, and discouraged superstition, and believed only in such 
things as eould be established by experiment or reason. 

The spirit of s< iencr won in this struggle with a fossilized religious 
outlook. Most people* who thought about these matters had already, 
even as far back as the eighteenth century, become rationalists. You 
will remember that 1 told you of the wave- of philosophic thought in 
France before* the Revolution. Hut now the change went deeper into 
society. 1 he average educated person be gan to be affected by the progress 
of science*. He did not peihaps think very deeply on the subject, nor did 
he know much about se irnce*. But he could not help being awed by the 
pageant of discos erv and invention that un folded •itself before him. The 
railway, electricity, the- telegraph, tel phone, phonograph and ever so 
mans othe-r things came* one- after the other, and they were all children 
of the scientific method. They were- hailed as the triumph of science. 
Science* was seen, not only to increase human knowledge, but also to 
increase man's contiol over Nature. It is not surprising that science 
triumphed and that people bowed down in \>o< hip before this all- 
powerful new god. And the men of science of th nineteenth century 
became very complac ent and cocksure of themselves, and very definite 
in their opinions. Science has made vast progress from those days half a 
century ago, but today the attitude is very different from that com- 
placency and coe ksurme ss of the nineteenth century. Today the real 
sc ientist feels that the oce-an of knowledge is a vast and boundless one, 
and though he* s<*cks to sail on it, he* is humbler and more hesitating than 
his predec e-ssors. 

Anothe-r notable feature of t lie nineteenth century was the great 
progre ss of popular education in the West. This was opposed with great 
vigour bv many me mbers of the rub * classes, who said that it would 
make- the common people discontented, seditious, insolent, and un- 
christian* Christianity, according to this argument, consists in ignorance 
and a willing obedience to the rich and powerful. But in spite of this 
opposition, elementary schools were introduced and popular education 
spread. Like many other features of the nineteenth century, this also 
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was a consequence of the new industrialism. For the big factory and big 
machine required industrial efficiency, and this could only be produced 
by education. The society ot the period was in great need of all kinds of 
skilled labour; this need was met by popular education. 

This widespread elemental y education pinduccd a \ci\ huge* class 
of literate people. 1 hr\ could hardly be called educated, but they could 
read and write, and the habit ot leading newspapers spiead. Cheap 
newspapers came out and had enonnous c iiculations. 1 hey began to 
exercise a powexful influence o\er people's minds. Often indeed they 
misled and loused men's passions against a neighbouring country, and 
thus led to w ar. But, in any e\ent, dm “ Pi css " delmiti 1\ bee ana a powei 
to be icc koned with. 

Much that I ha\e written m this lctt< i applies chuflv to Fan ope, 
and particularly to western Fanope. lo North Aincrna, also it .i j>j>li«*s 
to some extent. The test oi the world, Asia, with the exception « >1 Japan 
and Africa, were passive and Milhring agents ol Euxop< s poluv. 1 he 
nineteenth eentui\ was, as I have sard, the eenturv « »t Europe. Euiope 
seemed to till the |>ic ture ; lan ope do upud thr o utn <>t the wm Id’s stage . 
In the past there had been long periods when Asia dominated lanope. 
There were' periods when the- inures ot civilization and progress lay in 
Ecr\ pt or Iraq or India or ( Inna m (oner oi Rome* <*i Arabia Hut the* 
old civilizations exhausn d tire msrlvrs and b« c arm* pe trilled and fossilized. 
Ihe vital < h merit c>t change and progress left them, and ht<* passed on 
to other irgmais. It was Eun*pr's turn now, and laiiop* was all the* more 
dominant because ot the progress in c ommmm airons which“*made all 
parts ot t lie world casilv ami iapidh ace rssiblr. 

The ninetee nth c* ntm \ saw th»* flowering ot Fauopean civilization 
bourqtois civilization it is tailed, because tin* < iaso-s. pioduted 

by industrial capitalism. dominated it. I have told von of rnanv ot the 
contradictions and bad jx»ints ot ilu^ civilization. We in India and the 
East saw these bad points especially, and sutler eel from them. Hut no 
country' and no people' can use to greatness unless thev have something 
of the stud of greatness in them, and western Europe had sue h Midi m 
her. And the prestige ot Europe rested wltimatclv nor so much on hex 
military power as on the* qualities which had made hex great. I here 
was an abundant life and vitality and creative, power evident everywhere. 
Great poets and writers and philosophers and scientists and musicians 
and engineers and men of action were produced. And undoubtedly 
even the lot of the common man in western Europe was far better than 
it had ever been before. 'I he great capital e ities London, Pails, Berlin, 
New York™ became bigger and bigger, and higher and higher went 
their buildings, and luxury increased, and science oflercd a thousand 
ways of lessening human toil and drudgery and of adding to the comfort 
and pleasure of life. And life among the well-to-do classes became mellow 
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and cultured, and a certain complacency and self-sufficiency and unc- 
tuousness came to them. It seems almost like the pleasant afternoon or 
evening of a civilization. 

So, in the second half of the nineteenth century, Europe bore a pleasant 
and prosperous aspect, and it seemed, on the surface at least, that this 
mellow culture and civilization would endure and progress from triumph 
to triu mp"h. But if you peeped below the surface, you would see a strange 
commotion and many an unpleasant sight. For this prosperous culture 
was largely meant for the upper class* s ol Kurope only, and it was based 
on the exploitation of mans' count! i< s and many peoples. You would 
see some of the ( ontradi* tions that I base pointed out, and the national 
hatreds and the giim and cruel face of imperialism. You would not then 
be so sure* about the permanence* or charm of this nineteenth-century 
c ivilization. I he outside body was fail enough, but there* was a canker 
in the heart; there was a meat deal fit talk of health and progress but 
decadence was rating at the \itals of this civilization. 

'I he c tash c amr in njr |. After four and a cjuaitei years of war, Europe 
emerged indeed, but w iili ter r ibh wounds w liich has r not \ rt been healed. 
But of that I si 1 d 1 1 ha\ ** to tell \ on alter w ar ds. 


10 !) 

WARS AND REVOLT IN INDIA 

Acumltt 27 . 1932 

Wi; have had a good long survey of the* nineteenth century. Let us 
now look moiecloseK at certain par t * of the w 01 id We shall begin with 
India. 

I told v 011 some time hack of how the* British triumphed over their 
livals in India. 'The French were* drimitclv eliminated during the* Napo- 
leonic’ wars. I he Maiathas, Tippu Sultan in Mvsore, and tlie Sikhs in 
the Punjab, held tin* Biitish for a while*. But thc*\ could not resist them 
for long. 1 he British we re obviously the* stnmgest and best equipped 
Power. Thrv had better weapons and bc*tti*r organization, and, above 
all, they had sea-pow ' r to fall back upon. Even when defeated, as thrv 
often wen*, the*\ were not c*liminated, as thrv uld draw upon other 
resources owing to their eommand of the sea routed. For the local Powers, 
however, defeat often meant a disas, r which could not be remedied. 
The British wen* not only the* better-equipped lighters and the- better 
organizers, but were also far cleverer than their local rivals, and took 
every advantage of their mutual rivalries. So inevitable the British 
power spread and the rivals wen* knocked down one* by one, and often 
with the help of others whose turn to go down came next. It is surprising 
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how shortsighted these feudal chieftains of India were at the time. They 
never thought of uniting against the foreign enemy. !Sach fought a lone 
hand and lost, and deserved to lose. 

As the British power grew in strength it became more and more aggres- 
sive and truculent. It made war with or without excuse. There were many 
such wars. I do not propose to weary you with an account of them. Wars 
are not pleasant subjects, and far too much importance is paid to them 
in history. But the picture w ould be incomplete if I did not say something 
about them. 

I have already told you of two wars between Haider Ali of Mysore 
and the British. Haider Ali was largely successful in these. His son, 
Tippu Sultan, was bitter enemy of the British. It took two more wars, 
in 1790 9 2 and 1799, to put an end to him. Tippu died fighting. Near 
Mysore city >011 can still see the ruins of his old capital, Scringapatam, 
where he lies buiied. 

The Marathas remained to challenge British supremacy. There was 
the lVshwa in the west and Scindia of Gwalior and Holkar of Indore 
and some other chiefs. But the Maratha power went to pieces after the 
death gieat statesmen, Mahadaji Scindia of Gwalior who died 

in 179}. and Nana lamas is, minister of the Peshwa, who died in 1800. 
Still the' Maiathas took a lot of beating, and there were British defeats 
befoie the final o\ertluuw r of the Marathas in 1819. The Maratha chiefs 
wen* defeated separately, each watching the other go down without 
helping. Scindia and Holkar became dependent rulers acknowledging 
the suzerainty of the British. The Gaikwar of Baroda had even previously 
coine to terms with tin* foieign Power. 

Bridie taking lra\r of the Marathas I should like to mention one 
name* which has become famous in Central India. This is the name 
of Ahal\ a Bai, a ruler of Indore for thirty ye.> T * from 1765 to 1795. 
She was a voting widow of thirty when she came to the gaddi y and she 
succeeded remarkably well in administering her State. Of course she 
did not observe piudah . I he Marathas have never done so. She attended 
to the business ol the State herself, sat in open durbar, and raised Indore 
from a \illage to a wealthy city. She avoided wars and kept peace and 
made her State pro. perous at a time w hen the greater part of India 
was in a state of turmoil. It is not surprising that she is stiii considered a 
saint and is revered in Central India. 

A little before the last Maratha war, the British had a war with Nepal 
from 1814 to 1816. They had gre t difficulties in the mountains, but 
they won in the end, and this district of Dchra Dun, where I sit in prison 
writing this letter, and Kumaun and Naini Tal came under British rule. 
You may perhaps remember my telling you. in a letter on China, of 
the amazing exploit of a Chinese army which crossed Tibet and walked 
over the Himalayas and beat the Gurkhas in their homeland, Nepal. 
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This was only twenty-two Nears befoic the British-Ncpal War. Ever 
since then Nepal loimallv acknowledged China's su/ei amtv, but 1 suppose 
it does not do so now. It is a pecuhai countn, \er\ backuaid, \ei\ much 
cut oil' horn the lest oi the woild, and \ <*r, hom all at counts. a delight- 
ful 1 \ situated place, lull ot natuial wealth. It is not a ih pi mlenl State 
like Kashmn or Hvdeiabad. It is called independent, but the British 
people see to it that this independence is kt pt within bounds And the 
bra\e and warlike people oi Nepal the Cuikhas an < moiled in 
the British ;mm in India and ait used to keep down Indians 

In the east, Burma had spiead rii^h t up to \ssam So then was bound 
to be conflict with the c \cr-ad\ anting British I In it wen time wars 
w'lth Burma, each time the Hntish anm xing some K ininn 1 In* first 
warm 182} 2b lesulted in Assam coming unde 1 tin Butnh in tin snmid 
war, in 1852, South Buinu was aiintw d North Bmnia, with 1 1 1 « t ipital 

at Ava near Mantlalav, was complete l\ cut ofl loan tin s* 1 and hit 

high and di\, at the merc\ ot the Bntish I In * ml c aim m 1 .8 , \ 1 c 1 
there was a thud But ma \\ at , and the w hole of tin e*»uuti\ ' s nm\td 
b\ the British and )oincd on to the British 1 mom But Burma w is mi 
theorv a vassal of C hma , and inched it tis( d to Mid tnhim 1 « mil » 1 1 \ 
It is cuiious to note that the British, wlwn anm \mg Burma. annul 
to continue this tribute to China. 11m shows th it *v*u m 1 > tins 

were sullicunllv impn^td b\ the powci o! ( Im », although ( hint \ .is 
so involv « d in her ow n troubles that sh< c mild 1 *t In Ip Ini v 1 ml v l«« 11 

Burma was lmadecl I he British paid tin tribute to ( 1 m » * ru * altc 1 

i88“ } , and tin n discontinued it 

The Burma Wars have takt n us to 188^ I wanted f u d* d with tin m 
all togeth* r But now we must go ha< k to North Inch t mo to m * nln 1 

part ot tin ernturv In tin Pun) tb a gr* it Sikli Stat« li.nl n < unde 1 

Ranjit Singh. Right at the be ginning of the < » ntutv Rarmt Sito'i bf « mu 
master of \rniitsar Bv 182*1 In w is m ister of n aslv tin \ huh of tin 
Punjab and kashmir H* dn d in i8;o I he Sd h St it* w*.tb r nd md 
began to bn ak up soon aft* t hn eh oh I In Mkhs illustrate tin old in t\im 
that one rises in aclve rsitv and f dU aft* \ mhusn h ittumd Ilw.es not 
possible* even tor the late 1 Moghals to suppnjn tin Sikhs w h* n tin v wen a 
hunted mmoritv gtoup. But with pohne il simu . th* \*iv h >midaituns 
of success were weake ned linn wen two u u> ht|\ mi lln Bntidi and 

the Sikhs, th* hrst in 18 jb ami tin smoiuI m 1818 jm Dunn*/ th* 

second there was a sev*ie d< I ar o! tin Biitnh at ( (nlianv ala In the 
end, however, the* British triumphed < omph l< l\ and th* 1 hiti|ab was 
annexed. It mav mtenst von to know be 1 ms* \«>u an a kishmtit 
that K ishnnr was sold bv the British to a enfant Raja (oilib Singh of 
Jammu for about sc vrntv-fivc lakhs of ruf>* * s It was a bar Min for ( riilab 
Singh! 1 lie poor people of Kashmir of course did not imiiit in the" 
transaction. Kashmir is now on** of rhr States ch pend* nt on the 
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British and the present Maharaja there is a descendant of Gulab 
Singh. 

farther to the noith, or lather noith-wist of the Punjab, lay Afghanis- 
tan, and not fai lioni Afghanistan, on tin oth< 1 side, wire the Russians. 
I he spread of the Russian I mpne m central \sia upsi t the nerves of 
the Bntish. i)\ry wen* afiaid that Russi 1 might attach India Almost 
right through the mm tonth ccutuiv then* was talk of tin* “Russian 
nn nai r As <aii\ .is id ;<j tin Bnlnh in India made an intnch un- 
pio\okid attach on Mghamstan At that time tin \fghan liontier was 
lai horn British Inch 1, and tin independent Sikh Stati of the Punjab 
mti i\i mil Van tin h the British man In d to Kabul, making the 
Sikhs thin alln s But tin \fgh m> look smn.il nveng» IIowi ui bai k- 
waicl tin \ ma\ bi 111 mans n sprite, tins lu\e tin 11 in i (loin and will 
fight to tin hist to preserve it \nd so \f»h mistan lies alwavs b< en a 
“hornets' in ioi am imugn ainu lh.it ni\ id< d it Mthuugh the 
Ihitish li.ul oi i ii])n d Kabul and mim outs ol tin countiv, suddenly 
th mi wen n soils i\M\\\h(i« tins wen driven bai k and a whole 
British aims sulh n d distimtion I atM auotlni Bntish in\ iqon took 
plai* to n\ing< this <hsjst< 1 1 In Bntish occupied Kabul and bit w up 

tin gn u covend ba/ 1 11 of tin ut\. and the Bntish soldiers plundered 
and si t Im to m m\ pai ts ol tin tits It was e h ar, how e \ 1 1, th it \fghams- 
lan < < Mild not < isilv lx In Id b\ tin Bntish withqpt continuous fighting, 
'so tin \ it Hied 

\< nK foit\ \t us lttti. in 1B7B the British in India were again 
mim i\ul I »\ tin \nui, e»r ruler. t»f \fgh mist in lx i oming IrnuidK with 
Russi 1 In il.ugt » \tt ut lust 1 >1 \ 1 1 prate d itst ll 1 lit re w as another war, 
and tin Bntish invaded ihecmintiv and ^ < mal to have won. whin the 
British tnvov aid paitv wen masMU'sl b\ the ' *h ms and a Bntish 
aims ( 1 < 1< it<d llu British took som< nn isures of nbution and again 
w illicit « \% Imm tla “hoimts m st I 01 mans \eais altuwaids the 
position ol \i di mist in w is peculiar 1 he Bntisn would not allow the 
Amu to hast' am din 1 1 relations with 1 thci inuign lountnes, and at 
tin suin tint tin s ni\» lmn annuallv a large sum ol moms Pirtien 
viais ate- mi n»m, tin 1 < we a thud \fjian \\ n whnh n suited m 
Afgh tiiMan b< c onmn* mllv inch pc i.dt nt But thi> is outside 1 lie scope 
of the pt 1 ioil \m art chsc m mg now. 

'Ilnn wen ntlni httle w ai s also One of the ‘ puucuIaiK shameless 
one, was Ion id on Sindh m i< 4 jp llu Bntish \g< nt then bullied the 
Smdhis and go uh d the m to .u tu >n. .u tin n 1 1 uslu d tin m and annexed 
the piov m< t . \nd as i piotitable snh -Inn , pn/c mom v was distnbuted 
to tin* Bntish oflutis foi this died, the Agents Su (hailcs Napiej) 
share being about s f \«n lakhs of rupees* It is not smpnsmg that the 
India ot tint prune! attracted the miscrupulous and Adventmous 
Brinshei. 
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Oudh also was annexed in 1856. It was in a frightful state of mis* 
government at tbk time. The rulers for some time past had been the 
Nawab- Viziers, as they were called. Originally, the Navvab-Vizicr had 
been appointed by the Moghal Emperor at Delhi as his Governor of 
Oudh. But with the decay of the Moghal Empire, Oudh became in- 
dependent. But not for long. The later Nawab- Viziers were thoroughly 
incompetent and depraved, and even if they wanted to do any good, 
they were unable to do it because of the interference of the Last India 
Company. They had no leal power left, and the British were not at all 
interested in the internal government of Oudh. So Oudh went to pieces, 
and, inev itably, became part of the Butish dominions. 

I have said enough, and pci haps more than enough, of wars and 
annexations. But all these were just the outward indications of a great 
process that was going on, and that was bound to go on. In India the 
old economic order was already breaking up when the British came. 
Feudalism was cracking up. Even if no foreigners had come to India 
then, the feudal order could not long have survived. As in Europe, it 
would have given place slowly to a new order ttnch r which the new' 
productive classes had more power. But before this c liange c mild take 
place, when only the break-up had occurred, the British < aim* and, 
without much difhcultv, stepped into the breach. 1 he* rulers the \ fought 
in India and defeated belonged already to a past and vanishing age. 
They had no real future before them. 1 lit* British were thus, under the 
circumstances, bound to .succeed. I hey hastened the* end of the leudal 
order in India; and vet str angels, as we shall see later, th»*v iruti to prop 
it up outwardlv and thus put obstacles in the* wav of India’s progress 
towards the new order. 

Thus the British became the* agents of a historical plot ess in India 
the process which was to change feudal India into the* modern kind of 
industrialized capitalist State*. 1 hev chel not realize this themselves, and 
certainly the various Indian rule w ho fought them knew nothing about 
it. An order that is doomed seldom se*rs the* signs of the limes, seldom 
realizes that it has fulfilled its purpose and its him turn and should retire 
gracefully before all-powerful events lone* it into undignified retreat, 
seldom understands the le sson of historv, and s< lelorn appn e iatcs that the' 
world is marching on, leaving it behind in the “dustbin historv”, 
as somebody has said. Even so, the* Indian feudal orde r did not re alize 
all this and fought unavailin^lv against the British Even se>, th<‘ British 
in India and elsewhere in the East today do not reah/e that their day is 
past, the day of empire is past, and that the world marches onward 
relentlessly pushing the* British Empire into the “ dustbin of history* 1 . 

But the feudal order that prevailed in India, when the British were 
spreading o\it, made one more final effort to reeover jxiwrr and drive 
out the foreigner. This was the great revolt of 1857. All over the country 
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there was a great deal of dissatisfaction and discontent against the British. 
The East India Company’s policy was to make money and to do little 
else ; and this policy, added to the ignorance and rapacity of many of its 
officers, had resulted in widespread misery. Even the British Indian army 
was afTectcc^, and there were many petty mutinies. Many of the feudal 
chiefs and their descendants were naturally bitter against their new 
master^. So a great revolt was organized secretly. This organization 
spread especially round about the United Provinces and in Central 
India, and yet, so blind are the British people in India to what Indians 
do or think, the government had no inkling of it. Apparently a date was 
fixed for the revolt to begin simultaneously in many places. But some 
Indian regiments at Meerut went ahead too hist and mutinied on May 
10, 1U57. This premature outburst upset the programme of the leaders 
of the revolt, as it put the government on their guard. The revolt, however, 
spread all over tin* United Provinces and Delhi and partly in Central 
India and Bihar. It was not merely a military revolt; it was a general 
popular rebellion in these areas against the British. Bahadur Shah, the 
last of the line of the (ireat Moghals, a feeble old man and a poet, was 
proclaimed by some as Einpeior. The Revolt developed into a war of 
Indian independent e against the halt'd foreigner, but it was an indepen- 
dence of the old feudal type, with autocratic emperors at the head. 
There was no freedom for the common people jn it, but large numbers 
of them joined it because they cornu . ted their miserable condition and 
poverty with the coming of the British, and also in some places because 
of the hold of the big landlords. Religious animosity also urged them on. 
Both Hindus and Mohammedans took full part in this war. 

I'or many months British rule in North and Central India hung almost 
by a thread. But the late of the Rev^P was setth ‘ by the Indians them- 
selves. The Sikhs and the Curhhas supported t* British. The Nizam 
in the south, and S< india in the north, and many other Indian States, 
also lined up with the British. Even apart liom these defections, the 
Revolt had the seeds of failure in it. It was fighting for a lost cause, the 
feudal order; it had no good leadership; it was badly organized, and 
there were mutual squabbles all the time. Some of the re bels also sullied 
their c ause bv cruel massacre's ot the British. 1 hi* barbarous behaviour 
naturally set up the bac ks of the British people in India, and they paid 
it back in the same coin, but a hundred and a \ousand times multiplied. 
The English were especially incensed by a massacre c r English men and 
women and children in Cawnpore, neacherouslv ordered, it is stated, 
after promise of safety had been given, by Nana Sahab, a descendant of the 
Peshwa. A memorial w ell in Cawnpore commemorates this horrible tragedy. 

In many an outlying station the English were surrounded by crowds. 
Sometimes they were treated well more often badly. Th^y fought well 
and bravely against great odds. The siege of Lucknow stands out, coupled 
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with the names of Outram and Havelock, as an example of British courage 
and endurance. The siege and fall of Delhi in September 1857 marked 
the turning-point of the Re\olt. Henceforth and for many months after- 
wards the British crushed the Revolt. In doing so thev spread terror 
everywhere. Wist numbers were shot down in cold blood ; large numbers 
were shot to pieces from the mouth of cannon ; thousands weie hanged 
from the wav side trees. An English general, Neill, who marched from 
Allahabad to Cawnpoie, is said to ha\e hanged people all .ilong the 
way, till hardly a tier remained bv the roadside which had not been 
converted into a gibbet. Prosperous \ lllagrs were rooted out and destiovcd. 
It is all a terrible and most painful stor\, .md I h.inlb dare tell \nii 
all the bitter truth. If Nan., Sahab h.id behaved barbaiouslv and tie.u hri- 
ously, many an English oiheer exceeded his harbaiitv a huiidied-fold. 
If mobs of mutinous Indian soldiers, without officers or leaders, had been 
guilty of cruel and resulting deeds, the trained British soldiers, led by 
their officers, exceeded them in (lueltv and baibant\. 1 do not want 
to compare the two. It is a sorrv business on both sides, but our per\erted 
histories tell us a lot about the tir.uhcrv and « nn 1 1 \ on tin* Indian side, 
and hardly mention the other side. It is also will to lcmcmhii that the 
cruelty of a mob is nothing compared to the imrliv of an organized 
government when it begins to behave like .1 mob. L\<rt todav, il \<ur 
go to many of the ullages in our piovime, \ou will find that tire people 
have still got a vivid ami ghastlv nn nmr\ ol the hnnms that n 11 them 
during the crushing of the* Revolt. 

In the midst of the horrors id the Revolt and its suppression, one 
name stands out, a bright spot against a dark background. Ihi> is the 
name of Eakshmi Bar, Ram of Jhansi, a girl-wulow. twenty \ears of age, 
who donned a man's dress and farm out to lead her people against the 
British. Mans a story is told of her spirit ami ahililv and undaunted 
courage. Even the English genual who opposed her has < ailed her the 
‘* best and bravest of the rebel leadc rs. She died while fighting. 

1 lie Revolt of lo‘,7 “,8 was the last flicker of feudal India. It inch d 
mans things. It ended the line of the Great Moghal, for Bahadur Shah's 
tv\o sons and a grandson were shot down* in cold blood, without anv 
reason or provocation, by an English ofhc c r, Hudson, as he was < an vine 
th» m awav to Delhi. 'Ihiis, ignominiouslv , ended the line of I imui ami 
Babai and Akhar. 

'I he Revolt al o put an end to the rule of the East India Company 
in India. 1 he British Government now took direct charge, and the 
British Governor-General blossomed out into a “ Vn erov”. Nineteen 
years later, in 1B77, the Quern of England took tin* title of 4 * Kaiser-i- 
Hind”, the old title of the Osars and of the Bv /.inline Empire, adapted 
to India. I he MoLdiai d\ nasty was no more. But the* spiiit and even 
symbols of autocracy remained, and another Great Moghal sat in England. 
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Till; INDIAN ARTISAN GOES TO THE WALL 

December r, 1932 

\\ 1 havi (loin with tin 111m ti nith-ci ntui \ wais 111 India I am glad 
ol it. Wi 1 an now pio(<<d to ( onsuh 1 nion important happenings of 
tins pi 1 iod in India Hut i# number tint tin * wars for the hem fit ol 
England wire (.mud on at tin < \pi no oi Irnli 1 I!< British people 

pi.utis<el with gnat Mims, tin nn thou of miking tin people of India 
pa\ lot tin 11 own compitsi I In Inch m pi opi* also paid with blood and 
Uiasuri Im tin (oiupn^t of miuhbouiing pi oph s wnh whom thev had 
no (juaml tin Burmiw and Ml. h un 1 ii< vnis linpov t nshf d India 
to sonn (Mint, lot .dlw.it nn ans d« stun turn of walth \\ at also meant 
pn/t mom v lot tin 1 onipu 101 s. a'' \u ha\i sm n m the ' ne ot Sindh. 
In ^ j >1 1 < ol this nnpo\ < i islinn nt, dm to th(s< ai.d r >th< r ( arise s. the flow 
of gold and mIj 1 to tin 1 ,iM Imiii ( omp in\ (ontinmd so that lat 
dividends might be pud to tin u shuehofihis 

I tlnuk 1 ii.i\ i t * >1 1 sou piiMouslv tli it th< t ulv davsofthc Butish 
powci 111 Indii win tin da\s ol nnnhant dvintuirm who traded and 
plumb n d unliv 1 imiti it* 1\ I In last Iiu'n ( < 1 ip'in and its agents 

< atnul oil m this was a vast amount ot tin a( < uymlate d wealth of India 
'1 lus was pi n m alls without ans u tir 1 to India In the rase of ordinarv 
tiad< tliMi is solid *u u and t iki but m the s< , < ui halt oi tin* ( ightre nth 
<< mum. atu r HI. ism \ tin* mom * all wuit oin w v to England 
Inch 1 w n thus d< j 1 is t d of a li» it dr al ol in old w* dth and this went 
to In Ip tin mdiwiii.il »n ’ • l<>pn v nt ol 1 upland at a vital period of transi- 
tion 1 Im tin Butish pi iiml m India d on f i incl n iked plunder, 

< nd< <1 roughlv b tin i ml ( ♦ the rmhti 1 nth ( entm 

I In s( i mul pi 1 iod of Bullish rule coveied tin nineticnth centurv, 
win n India btiami a gn it soune toi 1 iw m tie nils which weie cent 
to tin In tom sot I ngland and.* mukettoi British manut.u tured goods. 

1 his was done at tl 1 e\pi nst ot Iiulim pi ogress and < < onomir uevelop- 
im m l 01 tin first halt ot the intuiv the I ast India ( imp anv a trading 
compans. staitid mimnallv to make mom v g >v<ined India l lie Butish 
Parliament, howrsi* pant nion and moie atti ntion to Indian affairs, 
'lhtn, afti r the Kivolt ol 1 H ^ 7 V>. as wi li i\ n in the last letter, the 
British (iov eminent took direct chai< T < ol Indn But this nvule no vital 
clifhienu m the tundamrnt.il polu v >r the government lepiesented the 
same (lass which omtiolltd the Fast India tomp.im. 

Between the rionomu intrusts ol India and Ingland there was an 
obvious (onllut I his conflict was alwass decided in Falkland's favour, 
as all power lav with England 1 a on hefoic the industrialization of 
England a famous English wntei had pointed out the haimful eflects of 
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the East India Company’s rule in India. This man was Adam Smith, 
who is called the father of political economy. In a famous book of his 
called The Wealth of Nations, which was published as early as 1776, 
he said, referring to the East India Company: 

" The government of an exclusive company of men Hants is perhaps the worst 
of all governments for any country- whatever. ... It is the interest of the Hast India 
Company considered as sovereigns that the European goods which are carried to 
their Indian dominions should be sold there as cheaply as possible; and that the 
Indian goods which arc brought from there should tx‘ sold there as dear as possible. 
But the reverse of this is their interest as merchants. As sovneigns their interest is 
exactly the same with that of the country- which they govern. As merchants their 
interest is directly opposite to that interest." 

I have told you that when the British came to India the old feudal 
order was breaking up. T he fall of the Moghal Empire produced political 
chaos and disorder in many parts of India. But, even so, “ India in the 
eighteenth century was a great manufacturing as well as a great agri- 
cultural country, and the Indian hand-loom supplied the markets of 
Asia and Europe”, as an Indian economist, Rornesh Chundra Dutt, 
has written. In the course of these letters I have told you of India’s 
control over foreign markets in ancient days. Four-thousaiici-ye.ir-old 
mummies in Egypt were trapped in fine Indian muslin. The skill of the 
Indian artisan was famous in the East as well as the West. Even when 
political downfall came, the artisans did not forget the cunning of their 
hands. The English and other foreign merchants who came India 
in quest of trade came not to sell foreign goods here, but to buy the fine 
and delicate articles made in India and to sell them at a great profit in 
Europe. Thus the European traders were attracted first not by raw- 
materials, but by the manufactured wares of India. The East India 
Company, before it gained dominion in India, carried on a very profitable 
business by selling Indian-made linens and woollens and silks and em- 
broidered goods. In particular a high degree of efficiency was reached in 
India in the textile industry- that is, in the making of cotton, silk and 
woollen goods. “ Weaving”, says R. C. DuM, “ was the national industry 
of the people and spinning was the pursuit of millions of women.” Indian 
textiles went to England and other parts of Euiope, to China and Japan 
and Burma and Arabia and Persia and parts of Africa. 

Clive has described the citv of Murshidabad in Bengal in 1757 as a 
city “ as extensive, populous, and rich as the city of London, with this 
difference, that there are individuals in the first possessing infinitely 
greater property than in the last”. 'Phis was in the very year of Plassey 
when the British finally established themselves in Bengal. At the very 
moment of political dow nfall, Bengal was ric h and full of many industries, 
and sending out her fine fabrics to different parts of the world. The city 
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of Dacca was especially famous for its fine muslins, and did a huge 
export trade in them. 

Thus India at this period had developed far beyond the purely agri- 
cultural and village stage. Of course India was, and still is, and must 
long remain, predominantly agricultural. But with village life and agri- 
culture a town life had also developed. In these towns the artisans and 
craftsmen gathered, and collective production took place — that is, there 
were little factories employing ioo or more artisans. Of course these 
factories could not be compared to the huge factories of the Machine 
Age which came later. In western Europe, and especially in the Nether- 
lands, there were many .such factories before industrialism began. 

India was in a transition stage. It was a manufacturing country, and 
a bourgeois class was being evolved in these towns. The owners of these 
factories were capitalists who supplied iaw material to the craftsmen. 
In course of time this class would no doubt have grown powerful enough, 
as in Europe, to replace the feudal class. Just then the British intervened, 
with fatal results to India's industries. 

At first the East India Company encouraged Indian industries because 
they made money out of them. The sale of Indian goods in foreign 
countries brought gold and silver to the country. But the manufacturers 
in England did not like this competition, and so they induced their 
government, earlv in the eighteenth century, to tjx Indian goods coining 
to England. Some Indian article's were entirely prohibited from entering 
England, and I believe it was made a crime foi any one to wear in public 
some Indian material. They could enloice their boycott with the help 
of the law. Here in India at present a mention of the boycott of British 
cloth lands one in gaol ! 1 his policy of boycott ol Indian goods by England 
would not, by itself, have done much harm, fu manv other markets 
remained. But England happened to conti ol a L-cat part of India at 
the time, through the East India Company, and England deliberately 
began a polirv ol pushing on British industries at the cost of Indian 
industries. English goods could enter India without the payment of any 
dutv. In India tlu* artisans and craftsmen were harassed and forced to 
work in the East India Comp.mv's factories. Even the internal trade of 
India was crippled bv means ol ceitain transit duties — that is, duties 
which had to lie paid if goods were sent from place to place. 

So efficient was the textile indunrv of I n au that even the rising 
English machine-indusii v could not compete with it. and had to be 
protected by a duly of about Ho per t it. Early in the nineteenth century 
some Indian silks and cottons could be' sold in the British market at a 
much lower price than those made in England. But this could not last 
when England, the ruling Power in India, was bent on crushing Indian 
industries. In any event the products of the Indian rottdge-industries 
could not long compete with machine-industry as this improved. For 
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machine-industry is a far more efficient way of manufacturing large 
quantities of goods, which are thus much cheaper than cottage-made 
goods. But England forcibly hurried the process and prevented India 
from adapting herself gradually to changed conditions. 

So India, which had been foi hundreds of veats the Lancashire of 
the Eastern world”, and had, in the eighteenth century, supplied cotton 
goods on a \ast scale to Europe, lost her position as a manufacturing 
country, and became just a consumer of Biitish goods. 1 he marhine 
did not come to India, as it might ha\e done in the mdinarv course; 
but machine-made goods came fiom outside. Hie cmient which was 
flowing fiom India, bearing Indian goods to lomgn countries, and 
bringing back gold and siher, was levcised. llenccioith lomgn goods 
came to India and gold and siher went out ol it. 

The textile industry of India was the first to collapse brloie this 
onslaught. As rnac hme-iiidusii \ developed in England, otlu i Indian 
industries followed the wa\ of the textile industrv. Ordinal ilv u is the 
duty of a country's government to piotect and encourage the coumrv’s 
industries. But far from protecting and enc ouruging. the East India 
Companv crushed evrrv mdusiiv wliiih < time into c * >nilic t with Biitish 
industry. Shipbuilding m India collapsed, and the m< tal workirs could 
not carrv on. and the mamit.u luie ol glass and paper also dw mdh d a\va\ . 

At first foreign good* reached the port towns and tie* interior rear 
them. As roads and railways were built, foreign goods vwut farther and 
farther inland, and dime nut the artisan even fiom the village. I lie 
cutting through of the Sue/ C anal brought England nearer m India, 
and it became cheaper to bring British goods. So more and more foreign 
machine-goods came, and thr\ wVnt even tr> the remote villages, I hr 
process vwnt on right through the nim*teenth centurv, and imieed it is 
going on to some extent '-till. During the last few vrars, however, then' 
ha\e bce-n some i In t ks to this whn h we shall < onsider Liter. 

This spreading, cm ping movement of British goods. < hi< llv i loth, 
brought death to the hand-industries or India. But there was anothu 
aspect which was more terrible still. What of the million* of artisans who 
were thrown out of woik J wi rat ol th«- *ast number > ol weavers and 
other workers who became untmplnvtd' In England also the artisans 
were thrown out ol work when the big (adorns cam*'. 'I In % sullend 
grcatlv, but they found work in the new Lu tones, and so thev adapted 
themselves to the new conditic ms. In India there was no such alternative. 
There were no far torirs to go to ; the British did not want India to bee omr 
a modem industrial country and did not encourage factories. So the 
poor, homeless, workless, starving artisans fell back on the land. But 
even the land did not welcome them; there were rnough people already 
on it, and there was no land to be had. Some of the ruined artisans 
managed to become peasants, but most of them became just landless 
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labourers on the look-out for a job. And large numbers must have simply 
starved to death. In 1834 the English Governor-General in India is 
said to have reported that “ the misery hardly finds a parallel in the 
history of commerce. The bones of the cotton-weavers are bleaching the 
plains of India.” 

Most of these weavers and artisans had lived in towns and cities. 
Now that their occupation was gone they dufted back to the land and 
to the villages. And so the population ol the towns went down and the 
population of the \illagcs went up. '1 hat is, to put it in another way, 
India became less urban and more luial. This rurali/ation continued 
right through the nineteenth century, and e\en now it has not stopped. 
Now*, this is a vei> ( urious thing about India during this period. All oxer 
the world the ellect of in.u hine-industi y and industrialization was to 
draw* people from the \illages to towns. In India then* was the opposite 
tendency. I In* cities and towns grew smaller and languished. And more 
and mote people hung on to agriculture to find a very diffu ult livelihood. 

1 ogethrr with the main industries, many an auxiliary or subsidiary 
industry also began to disappear, (larding, dying, printing became less 
and Uws, and hand-spinning stopped and thoikho r disappeared from 
millions ot homes. 1 his meant that the peasantry lost an additional source 
of income, lor spinning by the members ol the peasant household had 
helped to add to the income from land. All this hjjd happened, of course, 
in western Europe when mac hine-industi) had begun. But the change 
had been natural there, and if there was the death of one order, there 
Wits at the same* time the birth of a new one. In India the change was 
violent, lire old order of' manufacturing cottage-industries was killed, 
but their was no lebirth; it was not peiinitled by the British authorities 
in the interests of British industry. 

\V e have stin that India was a prosperous n. aufacturing country 
when the Hntish named power lu re. I he next stage, in the ordinary 
course, should have luen to make the countrv inuustri.il and to introduce 
the bin; ina< lime. Hut instead of going for". ard. India actually went back 
as a result ot Hntish policy. Sin- ceased even to be a manufacturing country, 
and betaine, mote than ever, m agrisultural country. 

So poor agi it ulture had to support all these vast numbers of unemployed 
artisans and others. I he pressure on land became terrible, and yet it 
still went on iiu teasing. 1 his is the 'foundation i < the b.isis of the Indian 
problem of poveitv. I iom this policy most of our ills have resulted. And 
till this basic problem is solved then an be no ending of the poverty 
and miseiy of the Indian peasant anti village-dweller. 

Too many people having no profession but agriculture, hanging on 
to the laud, cut up their farms and holdings into tiny little bits. There 
was not more to go round. The little land each peasant household had 
was too small to support it decently. Poverty and semi-starvation always 
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faced them at the best of times. And often enough the times were far 
from good. They were at the mercy of the seasons and the elements and 
the monsoons. And famines came and terrible diseases spread and carried 
ofT millions. They went to the bama— the village money-lender — and 
borrowed money, and their debts grew bigger and bigger and all hope 
and possibility of payment passed, aiyl life became a burden too heavy 
to be borne. Such became the condition of the vast majority of the 
population of India under British rule in the nineteenth century. 

Ill 

THE VILLAGE, TIIE PEASANT, AND THE 
LANDLORD IN INDIA 


Dtctmbei 2, 1 Q;} 2 

I have told you in my last letter of the British polit y in India which 
resulted in the death of Indian cottage-industries and the dining ot the 
artisan to agriculture and the village. This o\er-pressuie or burden on 
the land of far too many people who ha\e no other occupation is, as 
I have said, the great problem in India. It is due to this, largelv, that 
India is poor. If these people could be diverted Irom the land and given 
other wealth-producing occupations, thev would not only add to the 
wealth of the country, but the pressure on land would lx* greatly relieved, 
and even agriculture would prosper. 

It is often said that this over-pressure on land is due to the growth 
of the population of India, and' not so much to British jx»h< v. This 
argument is not a correct one*. It is true that the jxjpulation ol India 
has gone up during the last roo years, but so have* the populations of 
most other countries. In Europe, indeed, the proportionate increase, 
especially in England and Belgium and Holland and Germany, has 
been far greater. The question of the* growth of population ol a country, 
or of the world as a whole, an^l how to provide for it, and how to re strict 
it, when necessary, is a very important one. I cannot enter into it here, 
as it might confuse the* other issues. But I should like* to make it e b ar 
that the real cause* of the pre ssure* on land in India is the want (if occupa- 
tions other than agriculture, and not the growth of population. r Ihc 
present population ol India co *ld probably be easilv absorbed and thrive in 
India if other occupations and industries were forthcoming. It may be that 
later we* shall have to de al with the question of the growth of population. 

Let us now examine some other aspects of British policy in India. 
We shall go to the village first. 

I have often written to vou about the village pnnchayaU of India, and 
how they persisted through invasion ard change. As late as 1830 a 
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British Governor in India, Sir Charles Metcalfe, described the village 
communities as follows: 


Hie village f ornmiiiiitifs arc* lit 1 U* rrpuLIirs urarly cvrr\ thing they want 

within thern.st*J\*r*N ; and aluu^i indrprndf'iit of fnrngn m la lions. I hey s*'crn to last 
where nothing else lasts 1 1 1 1 > muon «»f jhe viILi^* t oiuniiinil icv, eaf h one forming a 
separate«httle State m hm li ... is in a high dryn «* (oridu* nr to thrir happiness, 
anil to the rnjo\mem of a gie.it portion of In < (Join and independent e.” 


This description is very complimentary to tlu* old village system. 
Wo have a picture of an almost idyllic state of affairs. Undoubtedly 
the amount ol local freedom and independence that the villages had 
was a good thing, and the re were other good features also. But we must 
not lose sight of the defea ts of the system. To live a self-sufficient village 
life cut oil from the rest of the world was not conducive to progress 
in an) tiling. Growth and progrt ss consist in co-operation between larger 
and larger units. The more a person or a group ke eps to himself or itself, 
the more danger then is of him or it becoming self-centred and selfish 
and nariow -minded. \ illage folk when compared to town people are 
often nariow -minded and superstitious. So the village communities, 
with .ill their good points, could not he centres of progress. They were 
rather pnmitive .uid backward. Handicrafts a*id industry flourished 
niainlv in the towns. Of course their were large numbers of weavers 
spread out in the villages. 

The real reason why the village communities livid their separate 
lives, without mui'h contait with each other, was the lack of means 
of communication. I heir weir few good roads connecting villages. 
It was, inch « cl, this lack of good road' that made rather difficult for 
the ( Tin 1 al Government of the country to intervene too much in village 
af lairs, low ns and villages on the banks of, or near, good-sized rivers 
could communicate b\ boats, but there were not many rivers that could 
be used in this wav. 1 his want of easy communications came in the way 
of intei nal ti ade also. 

The Last India Company. f< r a great many year's, were onlv interested 
in making mom \ aim paving dividends to their shareholders. They 
spent v ci \ httle on mads, and nothing at all on education and sanitation 
and hospitals and tlm like. But later, when the finish began to concen- 
trate on liming raw material and selling British machine-goods, a 
different policy regarding comnmnii . ions was adopted. On the sea 
coast of India new c ities sprang up to serve the growing foreign trade. 
These cities like Bombay. Calcutta, Madras, and later Karachi- 
collected raw material, such as cotton, etc., for despatch to foreign 
countries, and received foreign machine-goods, especially from England, 
for distribution and «alr in India. These new cities were very different 
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from the great industrial cities that were growing in the West, like 
Liverpool and M<inchester and Birmingham and Sheffield. I he European 
cities were manufacturing centres, with big factories making goods, and 
ports for the despatch of these goods. The new Indian e itics produced 
nothing. They were just depots for loieign trade, and symbols of foreign 
rule. 

Now’, I ha\e told you that owing to British poli(\ India was becoming 
more and more ruial and people were leaving the towns and going to 
the village and the land. In spite ol this, and without .diet ting this 
process, these new cities giew up on the scaboaid 1 In \ giew .it the 
expense ol smaller cities and towns, and not at tlu e\p< use ol the villages. 
The gencial process ol 1 urali/atiem continued. 

These new cities on the seaboard had to b< connected with the mit nor 
to be able to help in the collection ol raw inatctial and the (list 1 ibution 
of foreign goods. Some other cities also gi<w up as capitals 01 admini- 
strative centres ol provinces. 1 he iu<rl foi good communications thus 
became urgent. Roads weie made and Lite 1 railways 1 h<* first railway 
was built in Bombay in 18^ t 

The old v lllage comnuimtu s were hard put to 11 t« » adapt ilu ms< I\ t s to 
the changing conditions produced by the* destiue tion ol Indian industncs. 
But when more good roads and railwavs came and spread all i>\u the 
country", the old village svstem, vs huh had survived lor so lone, broke 
up at last and ended I h< little village republic could not k« < p cut 
of! liom the world when tin world tame knot king at us gate Ilu pm e 
of articles in one village immtdiatelv afhettd piuis in anntlui, loi 
articles could be s< nt casilv from one village to anotlui Inchtd, as 
world communications devt loped, the pi ice ol wheat in ( mada or the 
United States of America would ufhet tlu* prit t < t Indian win at I hus 
the Indian village s\>trm was dragged, b\ the ion« ot events, into the 
circle of world prices. I hr old economic ordc 1 in tin village vm nt to 
pieces and, much to the astonishment of th<* peasant, a new order was 
forced on him. Instead of growing food and other stufls lor Ins village 
market, he began to grow for tlu* world market. Hr was taught m the 
whirl-pool of world production and puces* and he* sank loweT and lour r. 
Previously there had been tamims in India when a hirvest failed, and 
there was nothing to fall back upon, and no suitable m< ms of obtaining 
food from other parts of the* countiv. Ilu re were famine of food But 
now a strange thing happi -i# d People would staive in the midst of 
plenty, or when food w.is available . Lve*n if food were* not loe ally available, 
it could be brought from elsewhere b\ train and otlu r swift means. Ihc 
food was there, but there was no money to buy it. I hus the re* were famines 
of money, and not food. And, stranger still, sometimes tlu* very abundance 
of a harvest brought mise rv in its train for the peasantry as we have 
seen during the last three vears of depression. 
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So the old village system ended, and the panch&yat ceased to exist. 
We need not express any great regret for this, as the system had outlived 
its day and did not lit in with modern conditions. But here again it broke 
up without any rebirth of a new village system in accord with these 
conditions. This work of rebuilding and rebirth still remains to be done 
by us. 

We have so lar considered the indirect results of British policy on 
the land and the peasant. Let us now consider what the actual land 
policy of the Last India C ompany was- that is, the policy which 
directly affected the peasant and all connected with the land. This is 
a complicated allair, and rather dull, I am afraid. But our country is 
full of these! poor cultivators, and we should make* some effort to under- 
stand what ails them, and how we can serve! them and better their 
lot. 

We hear of .yirnindars and laluqada n and their tenants; and there are 
many kinds of tenants: and there are sub-tenants that is, tenants of 
tenants. I shall not take \ou into the intricacies of all this. Broadly speak- 
ing, the m omiiul(in today are- middle-men that is. they stand between 
the cultivator arid the- Stair. 1 he* cultivator is their tenant, and he pays 
them mit. e>r a kind ol ia\, lor the* use of the land, which is supposed 
to belong to the- rumnidar. Out of tins rent the* inviindar pays a portion 
as land revenue to the* State*, as a tax on his lan^i. Thus the produce of 
the* land is divided up into three pari>: one* part goes to the zamindar, 
another to the State*, and the third remains with the tenant-cultivator. 
Do not imagine that these* parts an* equal. The cultivator works on the 
land, and it is due to his labour, ploughing and sowing and dozens of 
othe r a* tivitii *s, that the land produces am thing. He is obviously entitled 
to the* Units e »t his toil. I h<* Stale*, a.-*’ representin' society as a whole, 
has impoitaiit Line lions to pet form in the intere st of even body. Thus 
it ought to <*due ate* all the thildien. and build good roads and other 
means e>i communication, and have hospitals and sanitary senates, and 
parks and mu-emm. and a \ ast number of other things. For this it requires 
monev, and it is i,Jit that it should take a share out of the produce of 
the land. Wlial that shaie should be* is another question. What the 
cultivator tiives to the* Mato rcallv comes back to him, or ouvht to come 
back to him. in tin* shape of services - roads, education, sanitation, 
etc. At the' pirsent moment the State in India 1 ^presented by a foreign 
government, and so we are apt to dislike' the State. Fait in a properly 
organized and lice ceumtrv the* State* . the' people. 

So we* have disposed of two parts of the produce of the land— one 
going to the cultivator and the other to the State. A third part, as we 
have seen, goe*s to the* ~nii]vi<i(v or muldle-man. What doc's he' do to get 
it or deserve it? Nothing at all, or practically nothing. He just takes a 
big share in the produce -- li is rent --without helping in am way in 
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the work of production. He thus becomes a fifth wheel in the coach — 
not only unnecessary, but an actual encumbrance, and a butden on the 
land. And naturally the* person who suffers most from this unnecessary 
burden is the cultivator, who has to give part of his earnings to him. 
It is for this reason that many people think that the z^nirdnr ok ialuqadai 
is a wholls unnecessaiy middle-man, and that the zartunJaii s\stem is 
bad and ought to be changed so that the middle-man disappears At 
present we haw this zaminduil svstrm chiefly in thiee pnninccMii India 
Bengal, Bihai, and the l nited Provinces 

In the otht 1 piovnues the peasant cultivatois tisualK pa\ thru land 
revenue dn eet to the ^tate and then ai< no nmlellc-imn 1 he s< people* 
aic sometimes called peasant proprietors, souk tunes, is in tin Punjab, 
tluv aic called zemindars, but thev an di(I< n ill fioin t In bi^ urn min \ 
of the l mud Pi ov nuts and B< ngal and Bihar 

After tins long explanation I want to u 11 um that this •» » . n s\u« 11* 
v\hich flourishes in Bengal, Bihai, and tin l mted Pmunus md tbnut 
wluch w e lieai so mue h nowadavs, is quite .t new thine m Imli 1 It is 
a creation of the Butish It did not 1 ust in n>u tin \ < aim 

In tht old turn's the le w» n no sm h z<*r ' tu mrs oi 1 uid-hnlcl< is < 1 nndtlh - 
men. I he cultivatois gave a pait ol thru pn dm e din < t tin SMte 
Sometinus the village }atuhr\at acted on be hall of all tin culmatois c »t 
the village In Akhar time his famous 1 uiaucr Miuistcz. K i|a lod.ti 
Mai, had a \<r\ canful Mir\i\ of the Lind made I he government or 
State took one -third of the product born tin culto itoi, v ho < ouhl, it 
he so those, pav in c a 1 '!' I a\i s win cm the whole not lna\\,"Tuul tin \ 
increased \ c rv gratlualh I he n c aim tin collapse of tin Mogh il 1 111pm 
The Central (iovi rnmt nt w< \kCin d and could not collect tht u taxr s 
properh \ new wav of collection tin 11 ai »sr I a\ < oiler tu’s wire 
appointed, not on salarv, but as agents who ccmld k< t p ont -tenth of 
the collections for thcrnalvts 1 In % writ talhrl rr \ r run -fat rm 1 s. 01 
sometimes zamindni \ nr t/duqnd n\ % but n number that tin >< wools cinl 
not mean what the \ mean u»da\ 

As the Central (jmcrnmfiit decayed, the svsttm became woist and 
worse. It even came to this, that auctions were held for tin revenue - 
farming of an area, and the highest biddt r got it I his im ant that the 
man who got the job had a fne hand to r xtoit as nun h as In could fiom 
the unhappy cultivator, and In used this fneelom to the full Graduallv 
these revenue -farme rs t< ndrd to bteorne Innehtarv as the government 
was too weak to remove the in 

As a matter oi fart, the first so-called It gal title of the Last India 
Company in Bengal was that of revenue-farmer on behalf of the Moghal 
Emperor. This was the grant of the Dm am to the Companv m 17 by 
The CompaViy thus became a kind of Diwan of the Moghal I.mperor 
at Delhi. But all this was fiction. After I^assry, m 1 757, the Bntish were 
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predominant in Bengal, and the poor Moghal Emperor had little or 
no power anywhere. 

The hast India Company and its ofheers were terribly greedy. As 
I have told you, they emptied the trtasui of Bengal and laid violent 
hands on money \vhere\<r they could find it. J hey tried to squeeze 
Bengal and Bihar and <\liait the maximum of land revenue. They 
created smaller m \< nue-iai me is and tin \ iminwd the revenue demand 
on them most e xoi bitantlv . 1 he laud revenue was doubled in a short 
space and collected piuhsslv, am oik not paving up punctually being 
turned out I he n vi mi* -farm* 1 s, in th* u tui n, w * re ( 1 u< 1 and rapacious 
to th* < ultiv afors, w I10 v\ < r* r a* k-r* nt* d and * j* < t* <1 from th* ir holdings. 
Within twilv* vears of Blisscv, within loin v*ais o* t lie grant of the 
Datum , th* poll* \ ol ih* I ast India C ompanv, add* d to want of ram, 
brought about a t* mbl* f unin* m B* ngal and Bill tr, when on* -third 
of tin whol* population p* iish* d I ht\< 1 * 1* rr* d to this famine of 1769- 
70 m a pi * v i< ms I* tt* r to \im, ind t* >1 * 1 vou th it, 111 spit* of it, th* East 
Inch 1 ( ompanv (*)ll**t*d th* full amount of revenue 1 h* officers of 
the ( omiMiiv d*s*i\< s] »< < 1 1 1 m*nti**n foi th* 11 1* markable efficiency. 
\I< n and w*un* n and * Illicit « n dud bv t* ns c »f millions but th* v were 
abl* to * \t< n t mom \ * \ * n *»ut < *1 th* 1 01 p,e s so ill it lug div id* nds might 
be paid to wealths men m I nghuul 

So matt* i~s w*nt on for anoth* 1 twentv v*ar£ 01 more, and, despite 
th* fnmiif. th* 1 *st I nc li 1 ( ompam continued t> extoii rnonev, and 
th* fur pm me « *»t B*n^il was brought to 111111 Lv*n the big uvenuc- 
lainuis w*i< reduced to beggaiv, ami from tins on* cm imagine what 
the slat* ol th* 10101 ibl* * ultiv itor w is limits w*ie s*> bad that the 
1 ,im India ( oriipim wok* up and mad* an attempt to ttmedv them. 

I h* ( m\ * 1 tu)i-( f< 11* 1 al of th* el i\ , I *d ( 01 nw « ' lumse 11 a big land- 
lord in 1 ngl irul, wanted to (Mate 1 mdloids aft* 1 he Butish iashion in 
India Ih< 1* v* mi( -f uni* is fi*i smix time p 1st had been behaving like 
landloub ( oinwalh" * am* t*» 1 s< ttl* m* nt with them and treated them 
as such 1 h* umiU w is th it 1 * j th* his: time India g«>t this new tv pe 
ol inieldl* -m m, ..ml tli* * ultiv atm s w * 1 < reduced loth* position d nine 
tenants 1 Ik Butish <1* .ill w uh th* se 1 md-hold* is or 7 v fa* *■ du c e llv , 
and 1 * ft th* m to do wh it th* \ lik* d with th* 11 h n.mtrv ? I * 1 e was no 
protection *>f anv find fo» tli* poor tenant fi »m the r.i] uitv ot the 
landloid 

I his settle m< nt th it (oinwalhs mule with the of Bengal 

and Hili.ii m 170* is called the * inmunt Settlement’’. 1 he word 
44 settle m* nt ” means th* fixing of the amount ol land revenue to be 
paid bv each itiimmiai to th*' Ciov* inm* nt I or Bengal anti Bihar this 
was fixed p* imanentlv 1 h* i* was to be no e h mge. 1 atei on, as Butish 
rule spiead in the north-west to Oudli and \gra. the- British polu v was 
changed. I h<-\ had ti-mpoiaiv settlements with ywundmu not permanent 
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as in Bengal. Each temporary settlement was revised periodically, usually 
every thirty years, and the sum to be paid as land revenue was fixed 
afresh. Usually it was enhanced at every settlement. 

In the south, in Madras and round about, the zanunddn system did 
not prevail. There was peasant proprietorship there, and so the East 
India Company settled directly with the peasants. But there, and every- 
where, an insatiable greed made the Company’s officers fix the land 
revenue at a very high figure, and this was cruelly extorted, l or non- 
payment there was immediate ejection, but where was the poor man 
to go to? Owing to the o\ or- press ure on land then* was always a demand 
for it; there were always starving people who were willing to accept it 
on any conditions. Frequently there were troubles and agrarian riots 
when even the long-suffering peasant could bear no more. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century another t\rannv arose 
in Bengal. Certain English people established themselves .is landlords 
in order to carry on trade in indigo. They made \rr\ hard terms with 
their tenants about the cultivation of the indigo plant. 1 he tenants wrre 
compelled to grow the indigo plant in a certain part of their holdings, 
and then had to sell this at a fixed rate to the English landlords or planters, 
as they were called. This system is called the plantation svstrm. The 
conditions forced on the tenants were so hard that it was vrrv difficult 
for them to fulfil them./Jhe British Government then tame fo tin* help 
of the planters, and passed special laws to force the poor tenants to culti- 
vate indigo according to those conditions. By these laws, with their 
punishments, the tenants of these plantations became* serfs afTfl slaves 
of the planters in some* respec ts. I hey were terrorized o\er In the agents 
of the indigo factories, for these English or Indian agents felt quite secure 
with the protection of the government. Often, when the price of indigo 
fell, it was far more profitable for the cultivator to grow something else, 
such as rice, but he was not permitted to do so. I here was a great deal 
of trouble and misers* for the cultivator, and at last, exasperated besond 
measure, the worm turned. The peasantry rose against tin* planters and 
sacked a factory'. They were crushed back into submission. 

I have tried in this letter to give you -•at some* length, I am afraid 
— a picture of agrarian conditions in the nineteenth century. I have 
tried to explain how the lot of the Indian peasant grew steadily worse; 
how f he was exploited by evervone who came in contact with him, by 
tax-gatherer, and landlord, and bama , and the planter and his agent, 
and by the biggest bania of all, the British Government, acting either 
through the East India Company or directly. For at the basis of all this 
exploitation lay the policy deliberately pursued by the British in India. 
The destruction of cottage-industries with no effort to replace them by 
other kinds of industry; the chiving of the unemployed artisan to the 
village and the consequent over-pressure on land; landlordism; the 
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plantation system; heavy taxation on land resulting ii^ exorbitant rent, 
cruelly collected; the forcing of the peasant to the bania money-lender, 
from whose non grip he never escaped ; innumerable ejections from 
the land for inability to pay rent or revenue m time; and, above all, 
the perpetual terronsm of policeman and tax-gatherer and landlord’s 
agent and factory age nt, which almost destro\cd all spirit and soul that 
he possessed. What could be the icsult of all tins but inevitable tragedy 
and inghtful catastiophc } 

Ternble famines occurred which wiped off millions of the population. 
And, strange to sa\ ,uiii when food was lac king and people were starving 
for the want of it, wheat and other food-giains were exerted to foreign 
countries for the pioht ui the* rich tiaehis But the re il tiagedv was not 
the lack of food, foi food could be bi ought bv railwav train from other 
parts of the country but the lack of me ms to lniv it I11 iBbi ihe*rt was 
a great famine in Noith India, < sp< c lallv in our prov inc c , and it is stated 
that over V>\ p< 1 cent of the population ed the aflected area dic'd I lftee n 
v ears late r, in 1 ftyt), and f< »r iw o v < ai s. 1 1 1 ♦ ie w as anotlie r te 1 nblc famine 
in North and ( ential India .is well as in Senilh India I he L mted 
Piovinces were* again tin woist sufhiers, anel also the (antral Provinces 
and p.nt of the Punjab \bout i<hk>imhki people died’ \gain, twenty 
yr.irs lat» r, in iBc*b, n»oi» or 1< <*s in tins same unh tppv ait a, theie was 
anothe 1 lamme\ incut t* ml>I» than am other kryiw n in Indian historv . 
d his frightful visitation 1 ml North aiiu Central India low and crushed 
it utt< rlv In K|oothen was still another famine 

In a brief paragraph I have told ve>u of feuu mightv lamincs m the 
course of fc u t v \«ais I cannot tell vou, and vou cannejt re ali/c. the 
ten lble sufh 1 mg and hoi 1 e »r that u< containe d in this grim storv Indeed, 
I am iic it sure that I \% «i ? 1 1 vou to 1 e a In t it, for w un u » 1 * alization would 
come anger and great bitteinevs. and I do not wai vou to be' bittci at 
your age 

You have' heard of 1 low me Nightingale', the brave Englishwoman 
vs ho fust organized < file u nt nui mg of tnosr wounded in war \s long 
ago as 187H, she wrote “ I he saddest sight to be seen in the East — - 
nay, probablv m the wot Id w the pc as ml of 0111 Eastern I mpire " 
She icfcrrrd to the ‘ e onsrque ru e s of oui laws piodini g in the 
most fe'rtde countrv m the wen Id a gi Hiding. < h:onu semi-starv atmn m 
manv place's wheie what is called famine does n u exist". 

Yes. there can be few sights that are saddu thin th sunken eves ot 
our hsdns with the hunted, hopeless ok in them What a burden our 
peasantry have carried these manv v cars’ And let us not forget that 
we, who have prospered a little, have been part of that burden. All ot 
us, foirignrr and Indian, have sought to exploit that long-suffering 
kisan and have mounted on his back. Is it surprising that lus back 

brraks? 
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But, at long last, there came a glimmering of hope for him, a whisper 
of better times anil lighter burdens. A little man came who looked straight 
into his eves, and deep down into his shrunken heart, and sensed his 
long agony. And there was magic in that look, and a iuc in his touch, 
and in his voice time was undex standing and a \ earning and alxnindmg 
love and faithfulness unto death. And when the peasant and the worker 
and all who weie down-tioddi n saw him and heaid lurn, thru (h .id 
hearts woke to life and thrilled, and a strange hope rose in them, and 
they shouted with joy : "'Mahatma (nindhi hi jai ", and thiv pirpaird to 
niaith out of then \alltv of suflemig. But the old machine th.it had 
crushed them toi so long would not let them go tasih It moved again 
and pioduced new weapons, new laws and ordinances, to i rush them, 
new i hams to bind the m \nd the n 1 that is no part of im tal< or histoi>. 
That is still part of tomorrow, and when tomonow becomes todav, wc 
shall know. But who doubts 5 


I 1 J 

HOW BRITAIN Rl 1.1. 1) INDIA 

Dt n ' ", I if ;2 

I n\vr alre ad\ w ritt< n vou thn e long h tte is on India in the rum t< ( nth 
century It is a long stor\ and a long agonv, and if I compnss it too 
mui h, 1 f< ar th it 1 shill make it still mm r dilhi ult to und< r s itHk 1 i am 
pi rhaps paving more attc ntion to this p< nod Inch i s sous th in I have 
paid to other (ountues ox otlu f ptriods. 1 hal is m>t unn.itui.il lhmg 
an Inch m, I am more mte tested m it, and knowing rnon abom it, 1 
can wnte more fully B» snh s, tins p'uod h is some thing much more 
than a historical mter< st tor us. Modi rn India, mk h as w< find In x todav , 
was formed and took shape m this txavarl of the nineteenth u ntiuv 
If we are to undeist.md India a> she is, we must know some thing ot the 
force s that went to make h» i ox rn ir he i ( )ii!\ so i an we arvi In x intel- 
ligently, and know what we should do and what path we should take. 

I have not dont with this pi nod of India’s lustorv I have still rum h 
to tell vou. In th<*s< le ttt rs I take one nr mote aspect end ti 11 \ on something 
about it. I d« al with each aspe e t separate lv , so that it mav be e asie i te> 
understand. But vou will kr*ou% of course, that all these aitivitie*s and 
changes that I have told vou about, and .ill those* that I shall describe* 
in this letter and afterwards, took place more or less simultaue*ouslv , erne 
influencing the other, and between them they produced the India of 
the nineteenth ccnturv. 

Reading rif these deeds and misdeeds of the British in India, vou will 
sometimes feel angry at the policy they hive pursued and the widespread 
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misery that has result* cl from it But whose fault was it t^at this happened? 
Was it not due to our own weakness and ignorance ■* Weakness and lolly 
are always invitations to despotism. If the British can profit by our 
mutual dissensions, the fault is ours that we quaint amongst ourselves. 
If the) tan divide us and so weaken us, pla)ing on the selfishness of 
sepaiafe groups, our pe i nutting tjns is it><]| i sign of the superiority of 
the Biit/sh 1 lun ion if \ou would lie tngrv, he angrv with weakness 
and ignorane « and mum il stiite , for it is die a things that ire responsible 
for mu trouble s 

I he tviaimv of tin Bntish we iv W hem tviaiinv i> it, alt< i alP 
Who pmfits In it * Nut th< v hol< Bull li i u < fur millions of tin in arc 
themselves unhappv md oppressed \nd undoubte dlv there are small 
groups md ( 1 isse > of Imli ms \s ho h t\ < pi dm d a little bv the Bntish 

« \pleut nmn of India \\ he n an we to di »w the lme the n •* It is not a 

c|U(stiouefuidi\ieIutls but th it e>i \ s\ tf in W < h iu lx e n hv mg unde r 
a huge mue bine that 1 1 vs exploited an<l (imbed Inch i s millions Iks 
m ic lime is tin m u him < t tin ne w lr ipe i nhsni th* outc f m nfmdustiial 
tapilalnm 1 he piolits <1 thn e \plmi ttieiii i > 1 irg< 1\ to 1 ugl md, but 
in Lmrl mel the\ vn dine t entinlv to e * m un e 1 isse s Some put of tne 
profits < »f e ' jjleut u mu n m tin m I ndi i il \ and c < rt nil el tsse s be ne f t 1)\ 

tin m It is the n feu e femlnh i<»r i >1 to ^e t u ^iv with mehvidu ils, or iun 

wit It tl e Bntish as i v holt It i svsti m is wioiy^ md nijUKS us it lias 

to be ( h in. nl It m ih s little clifh n m t w h > i uns it and even good 

pe opb i'< hflples in i lud wst» m With tin be n \m 11 m the world, vou 

e an lie It I • nv « 1 1 St n mel e \i th i t< eli«ih»\ev«r mue li vou mav 

ee»ok the 111 So it n I thml- ' th 1 I oe 1 1 mil il el C ipit lllSIfl 1 Ilf V 

< aunot b< inn ti v < d the i I im hi , i v< me nt n t i do iv\ iv with them 

ike tl • i But mu i' mv < j ui n ~ ne n< r«] k ifh i lmm tins \ou 

need uni tike him 1 u * i minted md h« n M time umu s \oii 

e an di t s v ui e w n ore In >ns Bit 1 out mu tlmu most pmp!* do 
ague th it w h it n w i ir h th sv <\< m \ 1 it is i m le s s ci tting annoved 

with mdr lelu ils II w < v\ mt i e h i< t in tl u k u <1 th mge the 

svste 111 \\ * h IV e s< « n s 1 * <1 the ( V il el* ‘ t“ » i th S\ -f . Ill u India 

W he n vn » e i sid< i ( li i i nn* I ^vpt mel m u » h« l toimln* w< shall 
si r t In sin < svste iii 1 1 sou m u him « i i ipit di i-nnpi 1 1 1 "in it wesrk 
e \p'n )itiiM r ( the i pe i < s 

We ‘Il ill ro 1 u k m , in M< IN l h IV ( t >lu > >u of the \dv lilted Stige 

of I ndian c e»u ig< mdusti k s w he n llu British e mu W ith n itm il progu ss 
in till me thoels of produe lion, i il tl vs 1 1 >ul mv rite i v i ntion li om outside, 
it is pioluble ill it M»me time oi other m w hint -imiusti \ would hive 
come to Indi i linn w is linn ind e<ul m llu lemntiv md, as we mw 
in I ngl mel t he m* he Ipe d the mw mdustiiilisni gi e. atlv , *ind mde i d 
paitlv Inourht it aboui l Itimatelv tins would li.ivc happened m India 
also. I lure might ] ive been some de 1 iv m tins, owing to the chaotic 
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political conditions. The British, however, intervened. They represented 
a country and a community which had already changed over to the new 
big machine production. One might think, therefore, that they would 
favour such a change in India also, and encourage that class in India 
which was most likely to bring it about. They did no such filing. Indeed, 
they did the very opposite of this. Treating India as a possible rival, 
they broke up her industries, and actually discouraged the jfrowth of 
machine-industry. 

Thus we find a somewhat remarkable state of allaiis in India. We 
find that the British, the most advanced people in Europe at the time, 
ally themselves in India with the most backward and conseivativc classes. 
They bolster up a dying feudal class; they create landlords; they support 
the hundreds of dependent Indian rulers in their semi-feudal states. 
They actually strengthen feudalism in India. Yet these British had been 
the pioneers in Fairope of the middle-class or boui gems revolution which 
had given their Parliament power; tiny had also been the pioneers in 
the Industrial Revolution which had resulted in introducing industrial 
capitalism to the world. It was because of their lead in ties e malleus 
that they went far ahead of their rivals and established a \.ist empire. 

It is not difficult to understand whv the British acted in this way in 
India. The whole basis of capitalism is cut-thin.it competition and 
exploitation, and imperialism is an advanced stage ol this. So the British, 
ha\ing the power, killed their actual rivals and delibeialelv prevented 
the growth of other rivals. They could not possiblv make trends with 
the masses, for the whole object of then presence in India was To exploit 
them. The interests of the exploiters and the* exploited could never be 
the same. So th<\, the British, fell back on the relic s ot feudalism which 
India still possessed. These had little real strength loft even when the 
British came; but they were propped up and given a small share in the 
exploitation of the country. This propping up could onlv give temporary 
relief to a class which had outlived its utility; when the props wer r 
removed they were sure to fall or adapt themselves to the* new conditions. 
There were as manv as 700 ^Indian States, big and small, depending 
on the good-will of the* British. You know some of these' big States: 
Hyderabad, Kashmir, Mysore, Baroda, Cwalior, etc. But, curiously, 
most of the Indian rulers of the se* Stales arc* not desc e nded from the 
old feudal nobility, just as most of the* J>ig r m ammdfirt have* no very ancient 
traditions. T here is one however the* Maltarana of I 'daipur, 

the head of the Surya Yanshi, Rajputs of the* race of the* Sun, who can 
trace his lineage back to dim prehistoric days. Probably the only living 
person who can compete with him in this respect is the Mikado of Japan. 

British rule also helped religious conservatism. This sounds strange, 
for the British claimed to profess Christianity, and yet their corning made 
Hinduism and Islam in India more rigid. To somr extent this reaction 
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was natural, as foreign invasion tends to make the religions and culture 
oi the country protect themselves by rigidity. It was* in this way that 
Hinduism had become rigid and caste had developed after the Muslim 
invasions. Now, both Hinduism and Islam reacted after this fashion. 
But, apart from this, the British Government in India actually — both 
deliberately and unconsciously - helped the conservative elements in 
the two religions. I he British were not interested in religion or in con- 
versions; they wen- out to make money. They were afraid of interfering 
in any way in religious matters le st the people, in their anger, rose against 
them. So to avoid even the suspicion of interference, they went so far 
as actually to protect and help tin* country's religions, or rather the 
external forms oi religion. Hie result often was that the outer form 
remained, but there was little inside it. 

1 his (ear ot irritating the* orthodox, people made the government side 
with them in matters o( reform. 1 Inis the cause of reform was held up. 
An alien government can seldom introduce social reform, because every 
change it seeks to introduce is resented bv the people. Hinduism and 
Hindu law were in many respects changing and progressive, though the 
progress hail been remarkably slow in recent centuries. Hindu law* itself 
is largely custom, and c uMnms c hange and grow. This elasticity of the 
Hindu law disappeared under the British and ga\e place to rigid legal 
codes drawn up alter consultation with the most # orthodox people. Thus 
the growth o( Hindu society, slow .is i, was. was stopped. The Muslims 
resented the* new (oiiditmm <\<n nv*re, and retired into their shells. 

A great deal of 1 redit is tak* n In the British lor the abolition of what 
is 1 lather iiuoiiectly called w the practice oi a Hindu widow burning 
herseli on the' lunt id p\ir oi her husband. 1 hrv deserve some credit 
for this, but as a matter nf hut the government * dv tex)k action after 
many years oi agitation bv Indian reformers In.drd by Raja Ram 
Mohan Ren. Pre vious to tin m other mins, and especially the Marathas, 
had forbidden it ; the Portuguese Albuquere|iie had abolished 'the practice 
in (ioa. It was put down by the Biitish as a result of Indian agitation and 
Christian iiiissieuiai y endeavours. So her as 1 can remember, this w*as 
the onlv reform e*l leligious significance' which was brought about by’ 
the British Government. 

So the British allied themselves with all the backward and conservative 
elements in the' cornu rv. And they tried to m.tkc India a purely agri- 
cultural country producing raw materials for their industries. To prevent 
factories growing up in India they . tually put a duty’ on machinery 
ente ring India. Other countries encouraged their own industries. Japan, 
as we shall sew, simplv galloped ahead with industrialization. But in India 
the British Government put its foot down. Owing to the duty on machi- 
nery*, which was not taken off till i860, the cost of building a factory in 
India was four time* that of building it in England, although labour was 
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far cheaper in Inc^a. This policy of obstruction could only delay matters; 
it could not stop the inevitable march of events. About the middle of 
the century machine-industry began to grow in India. The jute industry' 
began in Bengal with British capital. The coming of the railways helped 
the growth of industry, and alter iHtto cotton-mills, largely with Indian 
capital, grew up in Bombay and Ahmedabad. Then came mining. 
Except for the cotton-mills, this slow industrialization was very largely 
done with British capital. And all this was almost in spin* of the govern- 
ment. The government talked of the laiwez-hiw police, of allowing 
matters to take their own course, of not inteilering with private* initialise. 
The British Government had interfered with Indian trade m England 
and crushed it with duties and prohibitions when this was a rival in 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Having got on top, they 
could afford to talk of lunsez-j^ite. As a matter of lad, however, they 
were not merely indifferent. They actually discouraged certain Indian 
industries, especially the growing cotton industry of B 0 mb. 1 v and 
Ahmedabad. A tax or dutv was put on tin* products <>f these Indian 
mills; it was called the* excise dutv on cotton. '1 he object o! this was to 
help British cotton goods from Lancashire to compete* with Indian 
textiles. Almost every country puts duties on some foreign goods, either 
to protect its own industries or to raise money. But the British in India 
did a very unusual and, remarkable thing. 1 hey put the dutv on Indian 
goods themselves! This cotton excise dutv was continued, m spile ot a 
great deal of agitation, till m ent years. 

In this way modern industrv grew slowlv in India, despite thr govern- 
ment. The richer (lasses in India cried out more and more lor industrial 
development. It was only as late; 1 think, as ifjo'j that tin* government 
created a department of ( ommei« e and Industrv, but even so, little 
was done* by it nil the World War came. 1 Ins growth ot industrial c ondi- 
tions created a (hew of industrial workers who worked \u the < itv fa< lories. 
The pressure on land, of winch I have told now, and the semi-famine 
conditions of the rural areas, drove many villagers to these fa< tories, as 
well as to the great plantations that were rising in Bengal and Assam. 
This pressure also led many to emigrate to other countries where they 
were told they would get high wages. Emigration look pla< r especially 
to South Africa, liji, Mauritius and Ceylon. But thr change did little 
good to the workers. 'I he emigrants in sonic* of the countries were treated 
almost like slaves. In the tea- dantations of Assam they were in no better 
condition. Discouraged and disheartened, manv of them sought, later 
on, to return to their villages from the plantations. But they were not 
welcome in their own villages, as there was no land to be had. 

The workers in the factories soon found that the slightly higher wage 
did not go very far. Everything cost more in the cities; altogether the 
cost of living was much higher. The places where they had to live were 
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wretched hovels, filthy, clamp and dark and insanitary. Their working 
conditions were also bad. In the village they had often starved, but they 
had had their (ill of the sun and o( fresh air. 1 here was no fresh air and 
little sun for the factory-worker. His wages were not enough to meet 
the highei cost of living, hven women and children had to work long 
hours. Mothers with babes in theijr ai ms took to drugging their babies 
so that they might not intnfere with woik. Such were the miserable 
conditions under which these industiial woikeis woiked in tlie factories. 
They we i e unhappy, ot course, and discontent grew. Sometimes, in 
very despair, they had a strike that is they slopped work. But they 
were weak and feeble, and could easily be crushed by their wealthy 
employers, backed oltrn by the* government. Very slowly and after 
bitter expeiience- they learnt the- value of joint action. I hey formed trade 
unions. 

Do not think that this is a description nj past conditions. 4 here has 
been some improvement in labour conditions in India. Certain laws 
have- been passed giving just a little- protection to the- poor worker. But 
eve*n now vou have but to go to ( awnporr or Bombay, or a number 
of other places when- lactones exist, and you will be horrified to see the 
houses of the* wor kem. 

I have- written to you in this and other letters of the British in India 
and of the* Biitixh (iovnnmmt in India. What y>as this like, and how 
did U function:* lien* was the l.aM India Company at first, but behind 
it was the Bnti-di P.uhamc ill. In ifi'd- after the great Revolt, the* British 
Parliament took direct chaig<\ and later the English King, or rather 
Quern, lor then was a queen then, became Kaner-i-Hind. In India 
there vs as the ( »nv e i nor -( lenc i al. who became* \uc* , ov also, at the 
lop, and uncle l him wear crowds <■! oihcials. ir w was divided up, 
more* or less as it is now. into laige* province's an States. I he State*s 
under Indian rub is were* supposed to be hall-independent, but as a 
matter of (a< t th<*v were- uhollv dependent on the British. An Knglish 
oflRial, called the- Kesidrnt. lived m cam of the larger States, and he 
r\er« isecl general control over the- admimsti ation. He* was not interested 
in inte rnal irfoim, and it manned little to him how bad or old-f isliioned 
the government of the* Stale- was. What he was interests, m was in 
strengthening lhitish authoritv in the State. 

About a third of India was divided up into the m States. The remaining 
two-thirds were under the* direct goviinment of the British. 1 hese two- 
thirds were therefore called lhitish liu a. All the high officials in British 
India were British, except towards the end of the century, when a few 
Indians crept in. Kven so all power and authoritv of course remained, 
and still remains, with the* British. 1 hese* lugli officials, apart fiom the 
military , were* members oi what is called the* Indian Cavil Service. 1 he 
whole governme nt o* India w as thus controlled by this service, the I.O.S. 
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Such a government by officials, who appoint each other and are not 
responsible for what they do to the people, is called a bureaucracy, from 
the word bureau, an office. 

We hear a great deal about this I.C.S. They have been a curious 
set of persons. They were efficient in some ways. They organized the 
government, strengthened British rule, and incidentally, profited greatly 
by it themselves. All die departments of government which helped in 
consolidating British rule and in collecting taxes were efficiently organized. 
Other departments were neglected. Not being appointed by, or responsible 
to, the people, the I.C.S. paid little attention to these other departments 
which concerned the people most. As was natural under the circumstances, 
they became arrogant and overbearing and contemptuous of public 
opinion. Narrow and limited in outlook, they began to look upon them- 
selves as the wisest people on earth. The good of India meant to them 
primal ily the good of their own senior. 1 hey formed a kind of mutual 
admiration society and were continually praising each other. Unchecked 
power and authority inevitably lead to this, and the Indian Cavil Service 
w'ere practically masters of India. The British Parliament was too far 
away to interfere and, in any event, it had no occasion to interfere, as 
they served its interests and the interests of British industry. As lor the 
interests of the people of India, there was no way of influencing them 
to any marked extent. .Even feeble criticism of their actions was resented 
by them, so intolerant were they. 

And yet the Indian Civil Service has had many good and honest 
and capable people in it. But they could not change the drilrof |>olicy 
or divert the current which was dragging India along. The I.C.S. were, 
after all, the agents of the industrial and financial interests in England, 
who were chiefly interested in exploiting India. 

This bureaucratic government of India grew efficient wherever its 
own interests and the interests of British industry were concerned. But 
education and sanitation and hospitals and the many other activities 
which go to make a healthy and progressive nation were neglected. For 
many years there was no thought of these. The old village schools died 
away. Then slowly and grudgingly a littU start was made*. This start in 
education w'as also brought aI>out by their own nerds. 'I he British people 
filled all the high offices, but obviously they could not (ill the smaller 
offices and the clerkships. (Jerks were wanted, and it was to produce 
clerks that schools and colleges were first started by the* British. Ever 
since then this has been the main purpose of education in India; and 
most of its products are only capable of being clerks. But soon the supply 
of clerks was greater than the demand in government and other offices. 
Many w r cre left over, and these formed a new class of educated unemployed. 

Bengal took the lead in this new English education, and therefore 
the early supply of clerks was very largely Bengali. In 1B57 three 
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universities weir started-- in Calcutta, Bombay, ancj Madras. A fact 
worth noticing is that the Muslims did not take kindly to the new 
education. I hey were thus leit behind in the race for clerkships and 
government service. later this bee a me one of their grievances. 

Another fact worth noticing is that c\cn when the government made 
a start with 'education, girls wne completely ignored. This is not sur- 
pi ising. . I he education gi\ rn was meant to produce clerks, and men- 
clcrks were wanted, and only they were available then, owing to back- 
ward social customs. So girls were wholly neglected, and it was long 
afterwards when some little beginning was made for them. 


113 

THK REAWAKENING OF INDIA 

December 7, 1932 

I have told you ot the consolidation of British rule in India and of 
the policy which brought poverty and misery to our people. Peace 
certainly < a me, and orderly government also, and both were welcome 
alter the disorders which followed the break-up of tin* Moghal empire. 
Organized gangs of thieves and dacoiis had been put down. But peace 
and order we re worth lmh- to the man in the held or the factory, who 
was crushed under the grinding weight of the new domination. But 
again, I would remind von. it is io««hdi to get angry with a country' 
or with a people*, with Britain nr the British. Ihry were as much the 
victims «»f c it( nnM.tm rs .vs we weir. Our study of history has shown 
us that life is oticri \«i\ <iu'l and r .dlous. To ^ t excited over it, or 
merely to blame people, is foolish and does not 1. .}>. It is much more 
sensible to tiv to understand the causes ot pnvcitv and misery and ex- 
ploitation, and then uv to remove them. If wc fail to do so. and fall 
back in the maith of events we are bound to stiller. India tell back in 
this way. She bn. tine a bit of a to.ssil ; her .society was crystallized in 
old tradition; her social system lost its energy' and life and began to 
stagnate. It is not suijui.sing that India suileicd. I he British happened 
to Ivr tile agents to in ike hei suffer. If they had not been there, perhaps 
some other people mieht have acted m the sain .aw 

But one great hmetit the English did confer on India. The very’ impact 
of their new and vigorous life shot, up India and Drought about a 
feeling of political unity and nationality. Perhaps such a shock, painful 
as it was, was needed to rejuvenate our ancient country and people. 
English education, intended to produce clerks, also put Indians in touch 
with current western thought. A new class began to arise,* the English- 
educated class, small in numbers and cut oil from the' masses, but still 
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destined to take t^ie lead in the new nationalist movements. This class, 
at first, was lull of admiration for England and the English ideas of liberty. 
Just then people in England were talking a great deal about liberty 
and democracy. All this was rather vague, and in India England was 
ruling despotically lbr her own benefit. But it was hoped, rather opti- 
mistically, that England would confer freedom on India at the right time. 

The impact of western ideas on India had its effect on Hindis icligion 
also to some extent. The masses weir not aflrcted and, as I have told 
you, the British Government's policy actually helped the orthodox 
people. But the new middle class that was arising, consisting of govern- 
ment servants and professional people, weir affected. Eailv in the nine- 
teenth century an attempt to reform Hinduism on western lines took 
place in Bengal. Of course Hinduism had had inminn table reformers 
in the past, and some of these I ha\e mentioned to \ou in the course 
of these letters. But the new attempt was definitely influenced by C.lui- 
stianity and western thought. The maker of this attempt was Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy, a great man and a great scholar, whose* name we have* 
come across already in connection with the abolition of w itJ. He knew 
Sanskrit and Arabic and many other languages well, and he carefully 
studied various religions. He was opposed to nligious «ei»*monies and 
pujds and the like*, and he pleaded for social reform and women's 
education. T lie society he founded was called tin* Ihchmo Samaj. It was, 
and has remained, a small organization, so far as numb* is go. ami it 
has been confined to the English-knowing people ot Bengal. But it has 
had considerable influence on the lift' of Bengal. The I agon* family 
took to it, and for long tin* poet Rabindranath's lather . know n Mah.u shi 
Dcbrndra Nath Tagore, wav the* 'prop and pillar of the Another 

leading member was Keshab ( hander Sen. 

Eater in the centurv another nTigious reform movement took plate. 
This was in the* Bun jab, and the* founder was Swann Da\ananda 
Saraswati. Another society was started, called the Ana Samaj. Tins also 
rejected many of the later growths of Hinduism and combated caste. 
Its cry was “Back to the Vedas" . Although it was a reforming movement, 
influenced no doubt by Muslirh and Ghristian thought, it was in essence 
an aggressive militant movement. And so it happened, miiouslv, that 
the Ana Samaj which, of many Hindu sects, probably came nearest to 
Islam, became a rival and opponent of Islam. It was an attempt to convert 
the defensive and static Hinduism into an aggressive* missionary religion. 
It was meant to revive Hinduism. What gave the moveme nt some strength 
was a colouring of nationalism. It was, indeed, Hindu nationalism 
raising its head. And the ve ry fact that it was Hindu nationalism made 
it difficult for it to become Indian nationalism. 

The Arya* Samaj was far more widespread than the Hrahmo Samaj , 
especially in the Punjab. But it was largely confined to the middle 
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(lasses. I lie S amdj has done a great deal ol educational work, and has 
started man\ schools and colleges, both for bo)s and girls. 

Another n markable religious man of the centurv, but very different 
from lh< othi is I have me ntiom d in this h tti i , was Rarnakrishna Param- 
hansa. He did not Mait an leirnssivi so* n tv for nfoim He laid stress 
on sc me < , and tin Hnnuihishi i S ( 4 nsht<ui m in im parts of the country 
are c anting on this tiaditiou oi si i\ic< r i tin we l md prior \ famous 
disciple of Ramaki ishn i s u is Sw nni \ i i \ ui md t who \<r\ clocjuendv 
and fore ibis pleached th» gospel ol n ition dism 1 1ns was not in any 
wav anti-Muslim oi anti 4in\one < he n >i \\ is it the oim \« hat narrow 
nationalism of the 1 i)a S rumj Non* tin lc ss \ m kan tnda s nationalism 
was ! I mein n.iimn dism, and it h id its n ots m Hindu i hgion md c ulture 
'lhus it is interesting to note tli it tie < nh w i\es of nation dism in 
India m tin nine 0 e mli c e ntur v vs < i < i<li ion md Hindu 1 he Muslims 
natui ills could take no put in this Hindu n a on nsui 1 h< \ kept 
ap irt Hiving kept iwa\ fmm I n T hdi ( due iiion tie lie w uh as afh etc d 
the m less md then v% is lu *e ss ii l< ill < lu »1 I » i in* nt amongst them. 
Main dee \d< s 1 ite i tins lie r m to mnv out of tin 11 sin P and then, 
as with the- Hindus tin u n tn»n Pimm l< ok tin sh ipe e>| i Muslim 
ii ition dism, look in * 1> n k to Is! nine ti «htm n and e ultui < md 1< iriul 
of losing the s» lx e ause of tin Hindu in tj h' Hut Muslim inov e ment 
be e mu c \ ich nt muc h I tt< i . tov ir cl tin \ nd of tjn centuiv 

\notlni mte ii stm r thin r to note nth t tin se rc f< »i m and piog’a ssiv e 
mov e me nts in Hinduisn mdlsluntm 1 t » lit m i t u as possible . the 
new scientific md pohtn d ule n <!« lived liom the Wist with then old 
i < 1 igu ms i eiiii ns nd h duts 1 In v w< i < in t j>i < p iri d to c h tile nge and 

examine h u! s 1\ these oM non ns aid h tb ts inn could tin \ ignore 

the m w world (Imp in < md pohuc ] md soe i u is w hn h 1 iv amund 

them So the tmd to hum nine tli iw » bv ti ng to show lh it aM 

inode in nh is md | c on hi b l T mil 1 nw k to the old s u 1 < d books 

of the ii up u in 11ns ut< nipt \ n bemud to end in t uluie It math 

prevented ix 'pli fiom tlunkm^ Mi.u tit In te id o{ thn km< T boldlv 
.md living to uneh i s( mil tin in' t rc e s md ule is w Inc h w e m hi mging 
the w i u Id, the' \%eie oppressed 1\ tl» vw i Jit ol me u nt 1 abit and 
ti.nbt'em Instr id » I I >osmg aln id md mmhi’g iln id *h \ were all 
thr time luttivelv 1< okm r buk It is i nt < as\ * go die ad if the head 
is alw av s tunnel at 1 looks buk . 

I In 1 n h h i dm itc d 1 1 i s u« w s > \ I\ m tlu c itn s md it the sime 

time- a new middle c 1 iss nose e on » i r ol m oh ssion il people' t hat 

is, law v ns md doetois an 1 the like ami me ic hints and tiadris There 
had been, ol ionise, a middle' c 1 iss m the p 1 st but this w is largclv 
crushed h\ tin cailv Ihitishpoluv I he m w / wiy 1 wr. or middle class, 
was a dire it outcome of Ihitish iuh , in i se'nsc the \ wcie the' hangers-on 
of this i ule I hrysh n ed to a small c \te nt in tin exploitation oi the masses; 
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they took the crupibs that fell from the richly laden table of the British 
ruling classes. They were petty officials helping in the British admini- 
stration of the country; many were lawyers assisting in the wot king of 
the law courts and growing rich by litigation ; and there were merchants, 
the go-betweens of British trade and industry, who sold British goods for 
a profit or commission. 

The great majority of these people of the new bourgeoisie were. Hindus. 
This was due to their somewhat better economic condition, .is compared 
to the Muslims, and also to their taking to English education, which 
was a passport to go\ eminent service and the piofcssions. The Muslims 
were generally poorer. Most of the weavers, who had gone to the wall 
on account of the British destruction of Indian industries, wcie Muslims. 
In Bengal, which has the biggest Muslim population ot any Indian 
province, they were poor tenants or small land-holders. 1 he landloid 
was usually a Hindu, and so was the village bantu, who was the monry- 
lendcr and the owner of the village store. The laiulloid and the bania 
were thus in a position to oppress the tenant and exploit him, and ihe\ 
took full advantage' of this position. It is well to icmcmbei tlm hut, 
for in this lies the root cause ol the tension l>» tun n Hindu and Muslim. 

In the same wav the higha -caste Hindus, ispmallv in tin south, 
exploited the so-called “depressed" (lasses, who were n.osth work* is 
on the land. 'I he problem of the depressed classes has beui snv much 
before us recently, and especially since Bapu’s last. I *ntou< liability has 
been attacked all along thr front, and hundreds ot temples and other 
places have been thrown open to tluse classes. But right down at the 
bottom ot tin* question is this economic' exploitation, and linhss this 
goes, the depressed < lasses will reifiain de pressed. I he* umoui liable > ha\e 
been agricultural srris who were not allowed to own land. 1 he \ had 
other disabilities also. 

Although India as a whole and the masses grew poopr, the* handful 
of people comprising the new boutgeoiue prospere d to some extent b< < arise 
they shared in the country's exploitation. I he* lawyers and other profes- 
sional people and the merchants accumulated some jinnies . I he v wanted 
to invest this, so that they coflld have an. income from interest. Many 
of them bought up land from the impoverished landlords, and thus 
they became themselves landowners. Others, seeing the wonderful 
prosperity of English industry, wanted to invest their morn s in fa< tones 
in India. So Indian capital ^ent into these big machine factories and 
an Indian industrial capitalist class began to arise. J his was al>out 
fifty years ago, after iftCo. 

As this bourgeoisie grew’, their appetite also grew. 1 hey wanted to get 
on, to make more money, to have more posts in government service, 
more facilities for starting factories. They found the British obstructing 
them in every path. All the high posts were monopolized by the British, 
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and industry was run for the profit of the British. So thw began agitating, 
and this was the origin of the new nationalist movement. After the revolt 
of 1857 anf l * ls ( I 'uel suppression, people had been too much broken up 
for any agitation or aggressive movement. It took them many years to 
revive a little. 

Nationalist ideas were soon spreading, and Bengal was taking the 
lead. Nt*w books came out in Bengali, and they had a great influence 
on the language as well as on the development of nationalism in Bengal. 
It was in one ol these books Ananda Matha, by Bankim Chandra Chat- 
terji, that our famous song Van dr Mattam o< curs. A Bengali play which 
created a stir was .\tl Datfnin the minor of indigo. Jt gave a very 
painful account of tin* miseries of the Bengal peasantry under the planta- 
tion system, of which I ha\e told ym something. 

Meanwhile the power of Indian < apit.d was also increasing, and it 
demanded more elbow-room to grow. At last in 188.3 all these various 
elements of the new ^uur-^ai^r d<*t<imin'*d to start an organization to 
plead their cause. 1 Inis was the Indian National Congress founded in 
1883. This organization, which \ou and everv boy and girl in India 
know* well, has become in i»*<rnt y\us it and powerful. It took up 
the* ca mm 1 of the masse s ami l.«*catne, to some* exte nt, their c hampion. It 
c halleri'jrd the- \c-j\ b.tsis oi Hi it ish mle in India, and led great mass 
movements against it. It ia. , . , ' , d tin* Imiuut of imLorndener and fought 
for freedom m.mfulh And t»»da\ it o still c arising on the* fight. But 
all this is subsequent hbton. lie National Congress when it was first 
founded w.is a \m\ mod' t ate and cautious body affirming its loyalty 
to the* Bulbil and askin '. \ e*i \ polite !\. for some* petty reforms. It repre- 
sent e*d the r i« he 1 / ; e\ < u the* pomer middle* c lasses were not in it. 
As fox the* masses, the* peasants and w,..kers, the\ t* l nothing to do willi 
it. It was tlie- organ of tlu* Knelbh-rdm ated classe s liieflv, and it carried 
cm its activities in our step-mother tongue -the English language. Its 
demands weir the* demands of the landlords and Indian capitalists and 
the educated uncmplo\ed seeking ioj- jobs. Little attention was p.iid to 
the grinding poveitv e>f the* masses or jheir needs. It demanded the 
“ Indiani/ation " of tin* services -that is to say, the greater employ- 
ment of Indians in government service in place 01 Englishmen. It did 
not see* that what wa wrong with India was the machine whic h exploited 
tlxe people*, and that it made* no difjerem e w ho had c. harge of the machine. 
Indian or foieiener. The Congress fuither complained of the huge ex- 
penses of the English officials in the .lihtary and civil services, and of 
the 44 drain ” <>l gold and diver from India to England. 

Do not think that in punting out how moderate the early Congress 
was I am criticizing it 01 tying to belittle it. That is not my purpose, 
for I believe that the Congress in those (lavs and its leaders did great 
work. The hard fa ts of Indian polities drove it step by step, almost 
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unwillingly, to a fnorr and more extreme position. But in the early days 
it could not ha\e been anything but what it was. And in those days it 
requiied great courage for its founders to go ahead. It is easy enough 
for us to talk bia\ely of fieedom when the crowd is with us and praises 
us foi it. But it is \eiv difEu tilt to be the piont ei in a gie.it mulct taking. 

The first Congress was held iri Bombay in iW>>. W. 0. Bonner ji of 
Bengal was the lust president. Other prominent nanus ol those early 
days are Surendra Nath Baneiji, Badruddin lyabji, Pin ro/eshah Mehta. 
But one name towers a bene all others that of Dadabhai Naoroji, who 
became the (hand Old Man of India and who Iiim used the word ^ umaj 
for India's goal One other name 1 dial I h II \oii, lot he is the sole suiv i\or 
today of the old guard ol the Congress, and um know Inin w < II. He is 
Pandit Mailati Mohan Malawva. lor user lilts \<ais lie has laboured 
in India’s cause, and, worn down with y»ais and an\ut\, he laboms 
still lot tlu realization ot the dream lu* dream* d in the da\s ol h«s south. 

So the (onguss went on from w ai to vi .u and g.um d in \tn ngth. 
It was not narrow m its appeal Iim the Hindu nationalism of an father 
day. But still it was m the main Hindu, Some hading Muslims join* (1 it. 
and e\en presided o\<r it, but the Muslims as a whole kept awa\ A 
great Muslim leader ot the* da\ was Sn S\td Ahmad Khan lb saw 
that lark ot i duration, and * »pi i iall\ modern <dma!i*«n, hid mim<d 
the Muslims gtrallv a yd kept tlu in b.nkward He* hit then loo that 
he must persuade them to tak< to this idm atmn and to ( oih i titrate on 
it, before dabbling in politu s. So lit* ad\i t (1 the Muslin. s to keep awav 
from tin' ( < aigre ss, and hi ( n-op« rati d with tin iciminiuil and foumh il 
a fine colli ge m Ahgarh, wluih Iu*,s sun < gr**wri info a urn* * is»t\ Su 
Sved's advice was lollowid bv de* gnat ma|oiit\ ol tlu MusUms. who 
did not join the Congress But a small m , n , r* w o d. . .s wrh it 
Remember that when I m If r to majorat* ,u.d m.u» tin* •» I iumd the 
majority or nunoruy ol the uppe i nuddh < i i^, 1 i./lidm dm alt d, Muslims 
and Hindus. I hi masses, both Hindu and Muslims, lad nothing to do 
with tlu ( ongn ss, and verv lew had <\mi la aid ot n m tI.om davs. 
Even the lower middle i lassi s were not aih ( t« d lr. it tlu n. 

Ihr C ongtess grew, but evfii f ist* t than tlu (otigtiss "i< w the uh as 
of nationality and tin desire tor freedom 1 he ( oner* s appeal was 
necessarily hrnite d be c ause it was < online d to tlu Kngh h-know mg p« oplr. 

I o some' e\t* nt this I ic 1 pc cl in bunging difh n nt pro\ me c s m at « r to i ai h 
othe r and ch vi loping a common outh>ok. But b« < auv it did not go clown 
deep to the people, it had little stn nglh. I have told vou in anotlu i h tier 
of an occurrence whic h stirred Asia gi< atlv. '1 his w.is tlu* \t< lory o| little 
Japan over giant Russia in iooj ^ . India, in common with other \aatu 
countries, was vastly impressed, that is, the fdmatid middle c hisses 
were impressed, and their sell-c onfuh n« e grew. If Japan could make 
good against one of the most powerful European countries, wh\ not 
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India? lor long the Indian p<*>ple had suffered from a fueling of inferiority 
before tin* British. 1 In* long domination by the British, the savage sup- 
pression ol the Revolt ol j •'”>/> had < o\m d them. By an Arms Act they 
wen* pre vented from keeping aims. In eveiything tint! happenc*d in India 
they ware reminded th.it tiny wen- t in- subject rare, the inferior race. 
Lveil the education that v. . » ^ giv«p to tin in fund them with this idea of 
infrrioi it\ . IViveitrd and Jah< lusioiv taught them tliat India was a 
land when* •mart h\ had always i)n \ ailed, and Hindus and Muslims had 
cut each olhei s ihmais, till the British (.one to r* sc in* tin* country from 
this miserable plight and true it p< ne and piosprrity. Indeed, tin* whole 
nl Asia, lli*' Luto|iean> b»hc\Ml and piociamnd, regardless of fact or 
histoi \ . \us a backv.aid toninuie wliuh uni t remain under European 
domination. 

I he Japan* 1 1 1 * i « 1* was a meat pic k-mr-up for Asia. 

In India it l* M s» in (1 da h « hue ol uifenmiiv, fiom which most of us 
sufhied. Nationalist i » 1 « a> *pi«ad moit widilv. especially in Bengal and 
Mahaiashti a. Just bn n an < \ tni tool. p!,n e which shook Bengal to the 
depth:* and uninl the v.l.on of In*!’:, [hr British (Jo\ eminent divided 
up the gieai j • j o\ 1 1 h f <,r 1*« heal winch at tliat time included Bihar) 
into two j >ai : ' ' me » 1 \ !n -■ b» m 1 .am \ n B« nual. I lie grow ing nationalism 
of tin S ‘ 1 >uk/ • m B« as i - * • •« d it 1 ■ “in net ted tl at the British wanted 
to weak* n th< ni bv sl;ia c ! i \ o i . 1 1 • tin :n 1 artery Bengal had a majority 
ol Muslims, so b\ th. «li\Mon a Hunk -\Iusiim question was also raised. 
A goat .iiiii-Uiiihli !!!••’. cnaut in B» regal. Most ol the land-holders 

jouu *1 it, and -n did Indian « apiialM*. 1 he try ol SutbUshl w as first 
t.ustfi tin n. .uni with «: the hovc.itt * »i British goods, which of course 
hi lp« d Indian indumv ..ml < apitab lln movement even spread to the 
ina-s<s ‘..inf . %.!•:»:. uni paitly it d’ w its inspn ion bom Hinduism. 
Suit lw y\<\< with u th- I* aiose in Bengal a st i ol of revolutionary 
viohfiif, ami the bmnb i‘i“t made its appearance in Indian politics. 
An robi udo ( dioo w a * ne f d the biillianl h aders ol'lhe Bt ngal movement. 

1 h 1 still ! * v < s. 1 •«.! ■■ ; n.ndielus li \ cd a r< tired life in Pondicherry. 

W hit ll is l’i 1 I • in li 1 lail.i. 

In wet* . u Ii Ota. m th Mali u. dm a t ountr\ . diet e w as ah < a great 
lernn nl ,u this tune and a t*\i\a! • d an aggi es^is i nation ihs:n, tinged 
also with Hnninisin A - 1 'at it .al« i aiove tin ;e, Bal (rang.aihar 1 llak. 
known thfuehotit India .s tin; I 'kamanv . , ... * k Honoured oi the 
]Vnph Iliac w.is .. i i 1 at silndai. learned alike m tin old ways of the 
laist and the new wav s ot du \V« “t , b u.is a meat politician ; but. above 
all, he was a gn.it maos ii a«h r. 11a lenders of the National Congress 
had sn j.ii appeal* d onlv m the fughdi-* dilated Indians: they weie 
little Known b\ lire maw .. 1 dak was the fir<t political leader of the new 
India who u a* lied the maw^and diew stiength from them.* His dynamic 
personality hi ought i mw *!< ment of strength and indomitable courage, 
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and, added to tht? new spirit of nationalism and sacrifice in Bengal, it 
changed the face of Indian politics. 

What was the Congress doing during these stirring days of 1906 and 
1907 and 1908? The Congress leaders, far from leading the nation at 
the time of this awakening of the national spirit, hung bac k. 'I hey weir 
used to a quieter brand of politics in .which the masses did not intrude. 
They did not like the (laming enthusiasm of Bengal, nor did they (eel 
at home with the new unbending spirit of Maharashtra, as emlxidird in 
Tilak. They praised Swadeshi but hesitated at the boycott of British 
goods. Two parties developed in tin* Congress --the extremists under 
Tilak and some Bengal leaders and the moderates under the oldci Congress 
leaders. The most pronnnent of the model ate leadeis was, however, a 
young man, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, a very able man who had devoted 
his life to service. Gokhale was also from Maharashtra. I dak and he 
faced each other from their rival groups anil, inevitably, the split came 
in 1907 and the Congress was divided. The moderates continued to 
control the Congress, the extremists we re driven out. 'I he model. ires 
won, but it was at the cost of their popularity in the loumiv, for Tilak's 
party was far the more popular with the people. 1 he Congress became 
weak and for some years had little influence. 

And what of the government during these vears? How did it react 
to the growth oflndian rationalism? Governments have only mu* method 
of meeting an argument or a demand which thrv do nm like the use 
of the bludgeon. So the government indulged in repression and sent 
people to prison, and curbed the newspapers with Press laws, and let 
loose crowds of secret policemen and spies to shadow rvmbodv tin v 
did not like. Since those class the' members of tin* ( . 1 . 1 ). in India have 
been the constant companions of prornim nt Indian pnlitiu.ms. Many 
of the Bengal leaders were sentenced to imprisonment. 1 he rrmst noted 
trial was that of Lokamanya Tilak, who was sentenced to six vears, and 
who during his imprisonment in Mandalay wrote a famous book. I.ala 
Lajpat Rai was also deported to Burma. 

But repression did not succeed in crushing Bengal. So a measure of 
reform in the administration was hurried 1 up to appease some people 
at least. The policy was then, as it was later and is now, to split up the 
nationalist ranks. 1 he moderates were to be rallied ” and the extremists 
crushed. In 1908 these new reforms, galled the Mnrley-Mintn reforms, 
were announced. They succeeded in “rallving the moderates”, who were 
pleased with them. 1 he extremists, with their leaders in gaol, were 
demoralized and the national movement weakened. In Bengal, however, 
the agitation against the partition continued and ended with success. 
In 1 91 1 the British Govrrnnvr t reversed the partition of Bengal. This 
triumph put new heart in the Bengalis. But the movement of 1907 had 
spent itself, and India relapsed into political apathy. 
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In 1 9 1 1 proclaimed that Delhi was to bo the new capital 

Delhi, the seat of many an empire, and the grave also of many an 
empire. 

So stood India in 19 when tin* World War broke out in Europe 
and ended the ioo-)< ar period. 1 hat war also afire ted India tremendously, 
but ol that 1 shall ha\»* something sa\ later. 

1 have done, at long last, with India in hr ninrtrrnth ernturv. I have 
brought you to within eighteen \<ais of tr das. And now we must leave 
India and, in thr in \t htbi. go to ( Inna and examine another type 
ot imperialist exploitation. 


1 {RITA IN lORCES OPIUM ON CHINA 

December 14 , 19^2 

I havk told \ou, at « onsuh ial»h h nmh. ol tin t fleet of the Industrial 
and Mechanical Re\oiutions on linlii. and ol how the new imperialism 
woikid in India Pa mg an Indian. I am a paitisan, and I am afraid 
I cannot In Ip takm * a partem \nw. But 1 ha\r tried, and I should 
like \ou to tr\, to ( omul* 1 tin < questions as # i scientist impaitiallv 
< xaimiimi' ! u ts, and not as a iM'mn ills' out to pio\< one side ol the case. 
Nation. tin m is good m its pi •< ( , but it i> an unreliable friend and an 
unsafe hist* uian. It bhneb us to mans h ipp< mugs, and sometimes distorts 
tin* tiuih. when it com <ins 11s 01 our countis. So we hase 

to be wa?\, wh<n ( « m ah 1 ing tin* !<<<nt Instoi of India, 1 < st we cast 
till tin* blame hit m m p ofoiimns on th« Hntish. 

H.ising s< < 11 how India was exploited in tlu n teenth (enturs by 
thr industt iahsts and capitalists ol Biuam, ht r.s go to the other great 
countis of \sia. India’s old-time band, that am lent among nations, 
China. W « shall find In u 1 chib nut i\]i of exploitation bv the West. 
China did not bn nine a c ohms 01 dependents of .ins European c c untry, 
as India did. Mir < s< ape d this, its s|p had a sti e>ng emough c entral govern- 
ment t*i hedd the < ounu \ tugethei till about the middle ol tlv nineteenth 
centm\. India, as w * ha\e scan, had gone* to pieces men* than 100 
\eais before this, whu* the MoghaJ 1 inline t< 1 » hina grew weak in the 

nineteenth ceutuix. but still it laid together to the last, and the mutual 
jealousies ol fooign Powers pie\en 1 them horn taking too much 
advantage of ( Inna's weakness. 

I11 mv last letter on ( lima it was number 9 j' I told \ou of the attempts 
made bv the Ihitish to increase tin 11 Hade with China. I gave \ou a 
long quotation fiom the \ ei\ supenor and patronizing le'ttcr written bv the 
Manrhu Kmpt ror Chicn I.ung in answer to the English King Groige III. 
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This was in 170 -* This date* will u mind \ui (1 the inms 

that Europe* was hasing then- it was the p» nod ot the I mull Reso- 
lution. And tins followed bs Napoleon and the \ ipo]» nine wars. 

England had her h..r els lull during this whole p< i ind and was iaditmg 
drsprratrls against ZN a | »< >1< on. T he n was no <pn stion thus />! an e \n nsion 
of the* ( hina trade* for he i till Napoleon tell and England hie allied with 
relief. Soon afte*r, howr\er, m iBih, anothe i Hi it i h e mha>sy was sent 
to China. I5ut then v *s some diihe uh\ about t lie un muniil to br 
observed, and tin* Chine r Empt i »i refined t j s h th» British emo\, 
Lead \nhuist, and ordered him to bae !■ 1 lie < Minions to be* pri- 

forme d was e al!e d the* kutnu , w hie h is a kind e^l pmUiatiem on I hr ground. 
Perhaps seal hase heard e>i the word ’ kow -te>w mg 

So nothing h.tppMu d. Meanwhile* a new tiarh* was lapidly t»r e>\\ iiijcj 
— the* trade* m opium. It is not perhaps (orn<t to call this a n< w trade’, 
as opium was fust impoited from India .is earls as thr fiftre nth i rnttiiy . 
India had f e nt in the past mans a tood tiling te> C Inna. Opium was one 
of the* rralls bad things sent by he*r. Bu* thr trade* was limited. It grew 
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in the nineteenth c e ntury because of the Europeans, ajid especially the 
East India Company, which had a monopoly of the British trade. It is 
said that the Dutch in the hast used to mix it with their tobacco and 
then smoke it as a pie\*nti\e against malaria. M hrou'^h them opium- 
smokim; went to China, but in a woise lorm, lor in China pure* opium 
was smoked. 1 lie Chinese (»o\ eminent wanted to stop the habit because 
o( its bad elh t l on the people, and also b* c ause the opium trade took 
away a lot of money fioin the comiti\. 

In iJJoo the ( lunesc* Co\<inment issm <1 an (diet or order prohibiting 
all impoi tatiori ot opium lot an\ purpose whatsoever. But tin* trade was 
a \ et y pi oil table one* lor the l< u < mm i •>. 1 h« \ < on tinned to smimmie opium 
into the fount! \ and biib*d ( him o* ojfu i.tls to overlook this. The 
Chinese Coseniment iheieupou mule a rule that tlu*ir officials were' 
not to meet Ionian men hams. S<\»r» penalties were t ilso laid clown for 
leaching tin ( him e * >i Mane hu lanjuams tc> any lorei^mi. But all 
this w.ts to no puipose. I h<- opium tiade cfiiitinued, and their was 
j)iobabl\ a coat deal ol bi ib< i \ and i • a i option. Indc ed, matters beeame 
woise alter iT. ;j, win n the Bntidi ( io\ i inment put an end to the mono- 
pol\ ol die i.a t India f‘nmpa:i\ in the ( hina trade, and threw this up« n 
to all Bi ilisli im i « harm. 

1 1m o- was a sudden m> n mm i • i • .j ii'mi-sinu^i»hn^. and the Chinese 

Cio\einment at last cfiulcd to tak» suon': action to suppress it. They 

( hose a e<‘od man loi this pmp«- ». Ia M 1 se-loi wa> appoint'd a special 
commissi* »nri* to suppress the miht -mi*. and he took swift and vigorous 
ai tion. He v. » nt clow n to ( ant* »n m tie ^ »Mth. w hie li w as the i liief centre 
for tiro i lie f _j a 1 trade, and oid* o d ail tin loo rpi mm harm t h* re to deliver 
to him all tie opium tie . 1* el. I !e \ o Iim d to obi y the ordc r at lirst. 

'1 lien upon Ian hated them to ole \ He e at the*’ >11 in their hu lories, 

made tin n Chinese woikus ;nd sc i \ ants have* i m, and allowed no 
food to to to diem iiniii outud* . litis \rjo*u and tm»romdmess n Milled 
in tin h»o urn men liants « i .mu .y n » n i no and hat. him over to the* Chinese 
•«?o,ooo < asc s of opium I in had dm Inuu cju mtil\ ot opium, 1 1 it 1 1 was 
ob\iomI\ meant ha sniu wlri pitij^'M \ des owed. Ian also told the' 
foreiun r c m liants tii.-t m> ship \. add be .fllov.ed to enter ( anton unless 
the e aptam an amk itabiu; th rl he’ would not bnmj opium. Il 

this pi i anise was broke n, lh< t hires, l mvi l niiUMil wou.d confiseate 
the ship and tls entire e aitm. ( I'liiinnsioii* r 1 . * is a thoiou^h person. 

He did the weak entrusteel to him well. but he did ru M realize that the' 
consequences were eoim; to he hard ' ( hina. 

The c onsecjin me s\air: war with Biiiain. defeat of China, a humiliat- 
injr treats ; and opium. the* \ri\ thine the Chinese (iovernm*mt wanted 
to prohibit, h>iee'd down tluir thinats. Whether opium was %ood or 
bad for the Chinese was immaterial. What the Chinese (bn eminent 
wanted to do did not much matter: but what did matter was that 
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smuggling opium into China was a very profitable job for British merchants, 
and Britain was not prepared to tolerate the loss of this income. Most 
of the opium destroyed by Commissioner Lin belonged to British mer- 
chants. So, in the name of national honour, Britain went to war with 
China in 1840. This war is rightly called the Opium War, for it was 
fought and won for the right of forcing opium on China. 

China could do little against the British fleet which blockaded Canton 
and other places. After two years she was forced to submit, and in 1842 
the Treaty of Nanking laid down that five ports were to be opened to 
foreign trade, which meant especially the opium trade then. These 
five ports were Canton, Shanghai, Amoy, Ningpo, and Foochow'. They 
were called the “treaty ports”. Britain also took possession of the island 
of Hongkong, near Canton, and extorted a large sum of money as com- 
pensation for the opium that had been destroyed, and for the costs of 
the war which she had forced on China. 

Thus the British achieved the \i( torv of opium. 1 he ( hinese Emperor 
made a personal appeal to Queen \ ictoria, England's Queen at the time, 
pointing out with all courtesv the Unible eflec ts ol the opium trade 
which was now forced on China. Their was no nplv from the Quern. 
Just fifty \eais earlier his predecessor, ( him Lung, had written v< rv 
diflrrrntly to the King of England ! 

This was the beginning of ( hina’s troubles with the imp» nahst Bow us 
of the West. Her isolation was at an end. She had to a< < rpt imeign ti ad» ; 
and she had to accept, in addition, Christian missionaries. *1 hr\r mission- 
aries plavcd an important part in China as tin* \anguaid <»t irrrper iahsm. 
Many of China’s subsequent tioubles had something to do with mission- 
aries. Their behaviour was ottm insolent and * xasjwrating. but the\ ( ould 
not be tried by Chinese <ourts. I’nder the new treats, iorugnus from 
the West were not subject to Chinese law or Chinese justiie. They were 
tried bv their own courts. 1 his was called “ extr.i-tenitnuahtv ", and it 
still exists, and is much resented. The converts of the misMnn.uies also 
claimed this special protection of “ extra-territoiialitv They weir in 
no way entitled to it ; but that made no different e, as the girat missionary, 
the representative of a powerful imperialist nation, was behind them. 
Thus village was sometimes set against village, and when, exasperated 
beyond measure, the villagers or others lose and attac ked the missionary, 
and sometimes killed him, then the imperalist Power behind swooped 
down and took signal reparation. Few oc ( uirm< es have been so pir>fitable 
to European Powers as the murders of their mission, 11 i<s in China! for 
they made each such murder the occasion for demanding and extorting 
further privileges. 

It was also a convert to Christianity who started one of the most 
terrible and cruel rebellions in China. This was the Taiping Rebellion, 
started about 1850 by a half-mad person, Hung Hsin-Chuan. This 
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religious maniac had extraordinary success and wcnt#about with the 
war-cry “ Kill the idolaters”, and vast numbers of people were killed. 

I he rebellion devastated more than half China, and during a dozen years 
or so it is estimated that .it least 20,000,000 people died on account of 
it. It is not right, ot touise, to hold tin Christian missionaries or the 
foieign Powrii responsible foi tins outbreak and the m.tssacres which 
accompanied it. At hist the missionains seemed to bless it, but later 
they repudiated Hung. '1 lie Chun se Co\ eminent, however, continued 
to believe that the Christian rnissionain s were responsible lor it. This 
beliei makes us ie.ili/e how "i<atl\ the ( hmese i< se*nte d missionary 
activities then ami latei. I<> 1 1 u in tin missionary did not come as a mes- 
senger ot religion and good-will, lb was the agent of imperialism. As 
an English author has said: “ lust tin missionary, then the gunboat, 
then tin land-gi abbmg this is the procession of e*\ents in the Chinese 
mind." It is w<II to In ai this in mind. .0 tin missionaiv crops up often 
tnough in ( him s<* double . 

It is extraordinary that a n belhon led 1 >\ a mad fanatic should have 
had such gieal sue 1 « ss 1 h ton n was finalK suppressed. I he re*al reason 
i< >r this h.it 1 bat tin- old *»id« 1 111 ( Inna was breaking up. In my last 
lett< 1 on (.lima, I think 1 Inal m»u e>l the burden of taxation and the 
changing economic condition* and the growing discontent of the people. 

S<‘< let seie n tu s we ie in ug e \« i\ win it against the Mam hu Gove'rnment. 

• 7 

and the ie was if b< !h» 11 m tin an 1 mu n tiade, tin* trade in opium and 
other aidclcs, made matte is wnise. lonign tiade C.hina had had. of 

I I >ui se, in tin past l»..i in> * tin « < »nc 1 1 1 0 were ddbuent I lie big 
mac him -industr v of tin \\<m w turning out goods last, and these 
could not all be* sold at lnmn s » tins liael to Imel markets elsewhere. 
"1 hi.s w as tin* m ee b u mai k< is m Imh 1 well as’ Inna. 1 liese goods, 
and < sp< e iall\ opium. 1 1 [>^< t tin ‘‘lei tiacb .mange n. its, and thus made 
the umioiiiK ioiiIumom worse. \s m India, the pile e of artu les in the 
Chinese- ba/aais began (<> h« alb vied b\ the world puces. All this addt d 
to the' disn.ntiut .1 ue 1 mmi\ < •! t i r* ] >« * >] >!« md ^t 1 1 ngthrned the* Faiping 
Rebellion. 

’1 his was the baekgieumd \n (Inna during these d,i\. of ^rowing 
arrogance and mu tier ue •* In tin western Powers It is not surprising 
that China could do little to withstand their demands. Plies* European 
Powers and much latei Japan, as w* shad w . • *'k lull advantage ol 

China's coniuMon and difficulties to extort privileges and territory from 
her. China, Hide eel, would have* gone* wav ol India, and become* the* 
dependent y and empite of one* 01 me»ie' ot tin* western Powers and Japan, 
but loi the mutual uvahv c*t these Pownsand their jealousy of each other. 

I have .stiaved bom lm main storv in telling you about this general 
background during the nineteenth ccntun in China, of econftmic break- 
down, Taiping Rebellion, missioiianes, and foreign aggression. But one 
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must know something of this to be able to follow intelligently the narrative 
of events. For events in history do not just happen like miracles. They 
occur because a variety of causes lead up to them. But these causes are 
often not obvious ; they lie under the surface of e\ cuts. The Manchu 
rulers of China, till recently so great and pouriful, must have been 
amazed at the sudden change of fortune’s wheel. They did not see, 
probably, that the roots of their collapse lay in their own past*, they did 
not appreciate the industrial progress of the West and its disastrous 
consequences on China's economic ssstem. 1 hey icsented greatly the 
intrusions of the barbarian ” foreigners. The Emperor at tin* time, 
referring to these intrusions, used a delightful old Chinese phrase: hr 
said that he would allow no man to snoir alongside of his bed! But the 
wisdom and humour of the old (lassies, though they taught a serene 
confidence and a magnificent fortitude in misfortune, were not enough 
to repel the foreigner. 

Hie Treaty of Nanking opened the door to Britain m ( hina. But 
Britain was not going to ha\e all the fat plums to herself, liame and 
the United States stepped in and also made n ial treaties with 

China. C Irina was helpless, and this compulsion exucisid on her did 
not make her lo\r or respect tin* foreigner. She rev-nod the sets presence 
of these “ barbar ians *\ The foreigner, on his , v.a^ still tar from 
content. His appetite t/»r exploiting (.hina gnu. lie* British again took 
the lead. 

It was a \<r\ fa\ 1*111 able time for the fbr»*igmrs, ( Iniia was busy 
with the Taipmg Rebellion and could ofler no k sisiaru r. So ; TT>' British 
set about to find a pretext for war. In iH/ib the ( hrnese \ if me oi Canton 
had the Chinese crew of a ship at rested for nii.nv. 1 lie ship belonged 
to the Chinese, and no foreigner was imolwd. But it flew the British 
flag because of a permit horn the Hongkong ( ins < r n merit. .U it happened, 
even this permit had expin d. None th»- 1» >>. .is in the fable the wolf 
and the Iamb at the riser, the Britidi (io\«i:im«nt made this tin* excuse 
for war. 

Troops were sent to (.hina from lau land. Just tin n the' Indian Revolt 
of 1857 broke out, and .ill these troops* wire disultd to India. *1 he 
China War had to wait till the Revolt was unshed. In i8V» this second 
China War began. The Irene h, me anwhile, had abo disc os e u el a pretext 
for taking part in it, for a French missionary had be < n killed somewhere 
in China. So the English and the Irene h swooped down on the Chinese, 
who had their hands full with the Taiping Rebellion. 'I he British and 
the French Cos eminent:. tried to induce* Russia and tin* United States 
of America to join them, blit the*y did not agree. 'liny were quite pre- 
pared, however, to share in the loot. There was practically no fighting, 
and new treaties, extorting more privileges, were signed by all the four 
Powers with China. More* ports were opened to foieign trade. 
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But the story of the Second China Wui is not set ^\er. There was 
another ac t to the play, with a still moie tragic s'-qucl to it. When treaties 
are made* it is customary for the governments concerned to ratify or 
confirm them. It was ariam^cd that this i .itil ic ttion of the new treaties 
should take place within a \rar at Biking. Winn tin time came fox this, 
the Russian eh\o\ tame direct to 1\ km**. o\<il.uid fmm Russia. The 
other thine tame In sea .»nd wanted to bung then boats uj) tin* riser 
Pc iho to Peking. '1 his tit\ was being thicalcued b\ tin* 1 aiping rebels 
just then, and the liver had bee n loitifvel. 1 lie ( imn (/<a mimnit 
therefore asked the Bntish, Irewh and Amen* an <n\o\s not to come 
by the* n\<r route, blit to travel by a land mute f.uthci north. It was 
not ail turn .tsonable request. 1 he Ann i it an ajn*d to it Not so the* 
British and I rene h emovs. 1 lies tried to loiee tin n wav up the* Peiho 
liver in spile* o! the* ie>i tilie ations. 1 hr (dimese* hod upon them and 
loice-d them back with lie av \ lows. 

Anogant and ovei-proud governments, which v mild not even listen 
to a ircpirM fie)in the ( limrst Covemment to e hange then travel mute, 
could not tolerate this. Mon* troop were* si nt lo> to take* vengeance. 
In ibbo the \ man h«*d on the* old c u\ of P« king, and their vengeance* 
took the- ini in of the distinction and looting and burning nt on»* of the 
most wnnchiful bmiehngs m (he e its I Ins was 1 1 » Imperial Summer 
Palace, the Ym n- M m<» A u< n . completed in thepugn e*l (linn Lung. 
It was lull of rare iii.isiuis ot art and literature, the finest that China 
had prodne e d. I he r< were* old hmn/f ** ni gic ai be aul\ , and am.i/ingh 
Ime* jw>Ti e 1 mi, and tare* man'mnpt . and pictures and e\<r\ kind of 
(lino and wo] k of art for w hie h ( In mi had be e n famous for i non v ears. 

1 he- \n do-lni.ch suldiejv. i/uoi ml \ .nd iK til cl th< \ vs e*i e*. located 
tin tie mu t ' tin! d< sti < \ fd th< in 3 1 . 1 *^< bon hi i w hu h k» pi Inn ning 
for rnanv d.i\s 1 Is n ,.n\ wunchi tbit tie ( iimes* \\itli a culture of 
t bom a in h »d v » ais be hr. d tlrnm. lonkc cl upon this v and dism with anguish 
in tin'll he uts, .mil considered the \uid is i*n<'iant Kulvuiuns who 
onl\ knt'w how n * kdl ami desti«,\ * \nd i^nn-n ».! tin Huns and the 
Moni’ch aiifl m.iir e>t!ni old-tmv ImiIimi i i win mu u 'l h.u e nmir 
tee the ill 

But the I • » i e i • * n “barbarian e.*i«d litth what i'm ( in 1 * - thought 
of them. 1 he \ le It se i me m tla u “un?»*)ats and with th< n mode . n weapons 
of war. \\ hat el id it matte r to the nM hat tin* i u b ...wMK tie a^nre s wlm li 
had be en e olh e te <1 dll! Ill'' hunch < d* < ! V e .MS V* < ! e TV) T < ) W hat did 
thev rare for ( huv’s# art and < ulinir 


\\h.Tte\C’ ]i »pj>r*|v. 

\V c ha\ r i* 

I hr Max an g m. 

And tlirv h.i\<* not 1 M 
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CHINA IN DIFFICULTIES 

December a.j, 1932 

In my last letter I told you of the destruction by the British and French 
of the wonderful Summer Palace of Peking in i860. 'Phis was /lone, it is 
said, as a punishment for a Chinese violation of a flag of truce. It may 
have been true that some Chinese troops had been guilt) of such an 
offence, but still the deliberate vandalism of the British and French 
almost passes one’s comprehension. This was not the act of a few ignorant 
soldiers, but of the men m authority. Why do such things happen? The 
English and the French are civilized and cultured peoples, in many 
ways the leaders of modern civilization. And yet these people, who in 
private life are decent and considerate, forget all their civilization and 
decency in their public dealings and ennflic ts with other people. There 
seems to be a strange contrast between the behaviour of individuals 
to each other and the behaviour of nations. Children and buys and 
girls are taught not to be too selfish, to think of others, to behave properly. 
All our education is meant to teach us this lesson, and to a small exte nt 
we learn it. And then comes war, and we forget our old lesson, and the 
brute in us shows his fare. So decent people behave like brutes. 

This is so ev en when two kindred nations, like the Fruu h and Hermans, 
light each other. But it is far worse when diileient r.u es aie in conflict; 
when the European faces the ran s and peoples of Asia and Afrit a. 1 he 
different rates know little of cat h other, for each is a closed book to the 
other; and where there is ignorance then* is no tellow-leelmg. Kauai 
hatred and bitterness increase, and when there is a lonflu t between two 
races, it is not only a political war, but something far worse a racial 
war. 'This explains to some extent the horrors of the Indian Revolt of 
1857, and the cruelty and vandalism of the dominant Eutopean Powus 
in Asia and Africa. 

It all seems very sad and very silly. But where there is the domination 
of one nation over another, % one people, over another, on»* c lass over 
another, then* is bound to be discontent and friction and revolt, and an 
attempt by the exploited nation or people or c lavs to get 1 id of its exploiter. 
And this exploitation of one by another is the* vers basis of our present- 
day society, which is called capitalism, and out of which imperialism 
has emerged. 

In the nineteenth century the big machines and industii.il progress 
had made the western European nations and the l 'nited Stans of America 
wealthy and powerful. They began to think that they were the lords of 
the earth ai\d that the othe r races were far inferior to them and must 
make way for them. Hav ing gained some control over the forces of Nature, 
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they became arrog&nt and over-bearing to others. They forgot that 
civih/ed man must not only control Nature, but must also control himself. 
And so we* see m this nineteenth cintur) piognssive races, ahead of 
others in many wavs, often behaving in a in.uuu r which would put a 
ba< kward savage to shame. 'I Ins may peihaps lie lp vou to understand the 
behavioui of’Iaiinpcan races in Asia and Mina not only in the last 
century, but even toda>. 

Do not irn«tgtne that I am comparing tin 1 mope an races to ourselves 
or to other races to out advantage 1 ai I10111 it \\< all hive our dark 
sjHits, and some oi ours aic pntlv bad, 01 < Ise we might not have fallen 
quite so low as we have clone 

W e shall go back to C lima now 1 In ihitish and I nnch had given a 
dc monsti alion ol their might b\ dcMioving tin Summer Palace. They 
followed tins up bv lore mg C Inna to 1 1 1 1 1 \ tin old treaties and extorted 
in sh pnvilt ge s out ol In 1 In Shangh 11 tin C him se c ustorns se rvice was 
orgam/f cl mule 1 tonign oiiu 1 tls In tin ( him se (jovernme nt in ac tord- 
amr with these treaties 1 lus w is e 1 1 ] « cl tin ‘ Irnpenal M<mtime 
C ustorns . 

Meanwhile the I nping K< br iuon \s li n 1 1 liacl enfeebled China and 
thus gi\en an oppoitumtv to tin foreign Pow« is was still dragging on. 
At last, m lilt)}, it was linalh put do\ n b\ a ( lunese Governor, Li 
Hung ( hang, wln> be e mu a h admg st m mi m ol ( Inna 

While 1 nid md and I ranee <\tnit< 1 privileges and concessions out 
oi ( hint b\ te n eu ism. Russia m the noi ill a< hn \ r d a rc mai kable success 
bv nmie je u » fill methods ()ni\ a few \«ais In ton, Russia, hungiv lor 
the posse ssw 11 e if ( oust liitim »ple . h id attac ke d 1 ui k< \ in Luiope Lngland 
ami I tame wen afi ucl ot Russi \ s gie »w mg str c ngth, and so the) joined 
the | inks nut defeated Rus 11 in wi t is known s the C nine an War 
oi iH*>| V Defeated m tin west, Russii began to >k towards the cast, 
and had 1 n it sue e e ss ( hin 1 was peisuided b\ pe weiul means to cede 
to Ruvvil i iik e in tin lie »1 tll-e ast, uponiing the se 1 with the citv 

and hai 1 m an e it \ lachvostnk I his tuumph Rusm 1 was dm to a brilliant 
voting Kusuan e>tiuer Mm * x n H In this wav, Russia gained in more 
b\ trie ndlv rn< tl ods thm 1 ngl md and ft une had gaund aher their 
three ve. us wai ami him note dc sum tn>n 

So mallet si > »e m i in 1 hr err it ( lunese I mpiir oi tin Manchus, 

which bv tin e ml oi the eighteenth emtuiv oered and dominated 
nrailv hill \sia. w n in w humble a and ehs u v e d W < su in Powers irom 
distant 1 iiMipr hid defeated and h abated it an internal rebellion 
had almost upset the 1 mpire Ml this shoe>k up China compleielv It 
was obvious tli it all was not well, and some client was made to reorga- 
nize tlic eountiv to meet the new conditions and the foreign menace. 
So tins veat 1 fit >0 might almost be considered the beginning of a new 
ora when C hum prepares to resist ioreign aggression C hina's neighbour, 


*> 
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Japan, was similarly occupied at this time, and this also served as an 
example. Japan succeeded far more than China, but for a while China 
did hold back the foreign Powers. 

A Chinese mission, under an American named Burlingame, who was 
a w arm friend of China, w as sent to the treaty Powers, and he succeeded 
in getting somewhat better terms from them. A new' Sino-American treaty 
was signed in 1868, and it is interesting to find that in this the Chinese 
Government agreed, as a favour and a concession to the United States, 
to permit the emigration of Chinese workers to the States. The United 
States were busy then developing their western Pacific States, especially 
California, and labour w as scarce there. So they imported Chinese labour. 
But this became the source of fresh trouble. The Americans began to 
object to cheap Chinese labour, and there was friction between the 
two governments. The United States Government later stopped Chinese 
immigration, and this humiliating treatment was greatly resented by 
the Chinese people, who boycotted American goods. But all this is a 
long story which brings us into the twentieth century. We need not go 
into it. 

The Taiping Rebellion had hardly been crushed when another revolt 
broke out against the Manchus. This was not in China proper, but in 
the far west, in Turkestan, the centre of Asia. 1 his was largel\ inhabited 
by Muslims; and the ^luslim tribes, under a leader named Yakub Beg, 
rose in 1863 and drove out the Chinese authorities. This local revolt hits 
interest for us for two reasons. Russia tried to take ad\antage of it by 
seizing Chinese territory. This, of course, was a well-established European 
manoeuvre w henever China was in difficulties. But, to rvrrv one’s surprise, 
China refused to agree, and ultimately made Russia disgorge. This was 
due to an extraordinary campaign by the Chinese General T*o Tsung- 
tang in Central Asia against Yakub Beg. 'This general took matters in 
a most leisurely fashion. He marched slowly, allowing year after year to 
pass by before he reached the rebels. Twice he actually halted his army 
long enough to plant and reap a crop of grain to provide for its use! 
The problem of providing food supplies for an army is always a difficult 
one, and this must have been formidable when the Gobi desert had to 
be crossed. So General Tso solved it in a novel way. Hr then defeated 
Yakub Beg and put an end to the rebellion. His campaign in Kashgar 
and Turfan and Yarkand, etc., is said, from a military point of view, to 
have been a wonderful one. 

Having settled satisfactorily with Russia in central Asia, the Chinese 
Government soon had trouble in another part of their wide-flung but 
disintegrating empire. This was in Annam, which was a vassal State 
of China. The French had designs on it, and there w'as fighting between 
China and France. Again, to every one's surprise, China did rather well, 
and was not cowed down by France. Ther ? was a satisfactory treaty in 1885. 
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The imperialist Powers were sufficiently impressed byi these new signs 
of strength in China. It seemed as if she were recovering from her weak- 
ness of i860 and before. There was talk of reform, and many people 
thought that she had turned the corner. It was because of this that 
England, when annexing Burma in 1886, promised to send every ten 
years the custohiary tribute to China. 

But China was far from having turned the corner yet. There was still 
a great deal of humiliation and suffering and disruption in store for her. 
V'hat was wrong with her was not merely the weakness of the army or 
navy, but something which went far deeper. H#t whole social and econo- 
mic structure was going to pieces. As 1 have told \ou already, it was in 
a bad way early in the nineteenth centtirv when many secret societies 
were formed against the Manchus. foreign trade and the effects of 
contact with industrialized countries made matters worse. The appearance 
of strength which c.irne over China alter iHbo had little reality behind 
it. There were some final reforms by energetic officials here and there, 
especially by Li Hung Chang. But these <ould not touch the roots of 
the problem or cure the disease whic li enfeebled China. 

The chief icason for the outward showing of strength by China during 
these years was the presence at the head of affairs of a strong ruler. This 
was a remarkable woman, the Em pi ess Dowager T/u Hsi. She was only 
twenty-six when power came into hei hands, as the nominal Emperor 
was her infant son. Lor forts -seven ve.irs she ruled China with vigour. 
She chose efficient officials and impressed them with some part of her 
own vigour. It was largely due to this and to her that China made a 
braver show of strength than she had done for manv a year. 

But meanwhile, across the narrow seas Janan was performing 
wonders and changing out of all recognition. To ] ipan, therefore, we 
must now go. 
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December 27, 1932 

It is long since I wrote to you about Japan. Over five months ago 
I told you in letter 81} of the strange way in which tnis country shut 
herself up in the seventeenth centurv From 164.1, for over 200 years, 
the people of Japan lived cut off from the rest ol the w r orld. These 200 
years saw great changes in Europe and Asia and America, and even in 
Africa. Of some of the stirring events that took place during this period 
I have already told you. But no new s of them reached this secluded nation ; 
no breath from outside came to disturb the old-world feudal air of Japan, 
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Almost it seemed as if the march of time and c hange had been stayed, and 
the mid-seventeenth century' held captive. For though time rolled on, 
the picture seemed to remain the same. It was feudal Japan, with the 
landowning class in power. The Emperor had little power; the real 
ruler was the Shogun, the head of a great clan. Like the Kshattriyas in 
India, there was a warrior class called the Samurai. The feudal lords 
and the Samurai were the ruling class. Often different lonls.and clans 
quarrelled with each other. But all of them joined in oppressing and 
exploiting the peasantry and all others. ^ 

Still, Japan had peace. After the long ci\il wars whit h had exhausted 
the country this peace was very welcome. Some of the gieat waning 
nobles— the Daimyos were suppressed. SIowlv Japan began to recover 
from the ravages of civil war. People’s minds tinned moie in industry 
and art and liteiature and religion. C luistianitv had been suppitssed; 
Buddhism revived, and later Shinto, which is a tv pit ai Jap.uu sr worship 
of ancestors. Confucius, the *age of China, bet ame the id< al to be looked 
up to in matters of social behaviour and morals. Ait flourished m the 
circles of the ( oui t and the nobihtv . In some w ay s the pi< tine was similar 
to that of the Middle Ages of Europe. 

But it is not so eas\ to keep out change, and though outside contacts 
were stopped, inside Japan itself c hange worked, though mon duwly 
than it might otherwise have' done. As in other countries, the feudal 
order moved towards ei onomic collapse. Discontent giew, and the 
Shogun, being at the head of aflairs, became the ta»get foi tins. 1 he 
growth of Shinto-worship made* people look mon* to the l.mpffnr, who 
was supposed to be the direct descendant of the Sun. ‘I hits a spirit of 
nationalism gn w out of the prevailing discontents, and this spirit, based 
as it was on an economic breakdown, would have inevitably led to a 
change and the opening of Japan to the woild. 

Many attempts had been nude bv foreign Powers to open up Japan, 
but they had all tailed. AIjoui the middle* of tin* nineteenth ctnimv the 
United States of America became e>p<»iallv interested in this. 1 hev 
had just spread out to the west in California, and San Italic is* o was 
becoming an important port* 'I he new lv .opened trade with China w.ts 
inviting, but the journey across the Pacific was a long one. So they 
wanted to call at a Japanese [>ort to brnk this long journey and lake 
supplies. This was the reason lor America’s repeated attempts to open 
up Japan. 

In 1853 an American squadron came to Japan with a letter from 
the American President. These were the first steamships seen in Japan. 
A year later the Shogun agreed to open two [>ort.s. The British, Russians 
and Dutch, learning of this, came soon after and also made similar 
treaties with the Shogun. So Japan was open again to the world after 
213 years. 
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But thru was to*uh!< ah* ad I hr Mm^yn had posed a^ thr hmperor 
befoir tin foirurn P*»\\' m 1I< w*.Min popular md a agitation 

ro against him .md hi-* b «j c rjn tr t mu v Si - me It u * umrrs \\< ' < ah* > killed, 
and tins result'd in a na\al attack h\ dm im »* Powers. 1 hr petition 
betamr limit and limit difhc uh. at*! ultimaieiv the Mmi:un wa* picvailcd 
upon to icsirn Ins olh< r m ih(>~. lie < »uled thr loh*._wsa Slm^unate 
which. \ou ma\ oi ina\ imt nmnnhei. br^an with I\<\asu in 1603. 
Not onl\ that, hut tin wlmlr s\ strut ot tin Shocunate, whuh had lasted 
for nrarK 700 \*ais camr to an end. 

Thr new I'nipnni mow i.iiik into his own. Hr w.is a l>o\ of fourteen 
who had just succeeded to thr throne ns the Tunperor Mutsihito. Kor 
forty-live \rars lie i ictnd. Itom iW>7 to 191.'. and this period is known 
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as the Meiji (or * 4 enlightened rule ”) era. It was during his reign that 
Japan forged ahead, and, copying western nations, became their equal 
in many respects. This vast change brought about in a generation is 
remarkable and without parallel in history. Japan became a great in- 
dustrial nation and, after the manner of the western Ppwers, an im- 
perialistic and predatory nation. She Lwe all the outward signs of progress. 
In industry she even advanced beyond her teachers. Her pbpulaiion 
increased rapidly. Her ships went round the globe. She became a great 
Power whose voice was heard with respect in international affairs. A lift 
yet all this mighty change did not go very deep down into the heart of 
the nation. It would be wrong to call the changes superficial, for they 
were far more than that. But the outlook of the rulers still remained 
feudal, and they sought to combine radical lefonn w ith this feudal shell. 
They seemed to succeed to a large extent. 

The people who were responsible for these great changes in Japan 
were a band of far-seeing men of the nobility - the “ Elde r Statesmen M 
they were called. When the anti-foreign riots in Japan were followed by 
bombardment by the foreign warships, the Japanese saw their helplessness 
and felt bitterly humiliated. Instead of cursing their fate and tearing their 
hair, they decided to learn a lesson from this defeat and degradation. The 
Elder Statesmen chalked out a programme of reform and they adhered to it. 

The old feudal Dai ivy ns were abolished. The capital of the Emperor 
was taken from Kyoto to Yedo, which was now renamed Tokyo. A new' 
constitution was announced with two Houses of Parliament, of which 
the lower House was elected, the upper nominated. There were changes 
in education, law, industry, and. in almost everything, factories grew 
up, and a modem army and navy were formed. Experts were sent for 
from foreign countries, and Japanese students were sent to Europe and 
America, not to become barristers and the like, as Indians have done 
in the past, but to become scientists and technical experts. 

All this was done by the Elder Statesmen in the name of the Emperor, 
who in spite of the new' Parliament and all else, remained in law the 
absolute ruler of the Japane se Empire. And at the same time as they 
pushed ahead these reforms, they spread the cult of emperor-worship. 
It was a strange combination : factories and modern industry’ and a 
semblance of parliamentary government on the one side, and a medieval 
worship of the divine Emperor on the other. It is difficult to understand 
how the two could go together even for a short while. Yet they did march 
together, and even today they have not separated. T he Elder Statesmen 
utilized this great feeling of reverence for the Emperor in two ways. 
They forced the reforms on the conservative and feudal classes who 
would otherwise have resisted them but were cowed down by the prestige 
of the Emperor’s name ; and they held back the more progressive elements 
who wanted to go faster and get rid of all feudalism. 
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The contrast between China and Japan during thU last half of the 
nineteenth century is remarkable. Japan rapidly westernized herself; 
China, as we have seen and shall see even more later on, got involved 
in the most extraordinary difficulties. Why did this happen? The very 
vastness of China, her great population and area, made change difficult. 
India also suffers from this seeming source of strength— huge area and 
population. China's government also was not sufficiently centralized — 
that is to say, each part of the country had a great deal of self-government. 
It was thus not easy for the central government to interfere and bring 
about big changes as had been done in Japan. Then again, China’s 
great civilization had grown up in thousands of years and was too closely 
interwoven with her life to be easily discarded. Again we can compare 
India to China. Japan, on the other hand, had borrowed Chinese civili- 
zation and could more easily replace it. Another reason for China’s 
difficulties was the continual interference of European Powers. China 
was a great continental country. She could not shut herself up, as the 
islands of Japan had done. Russia touched her territories to the north 
and north-west; the British Empire in the south-west; France was 
c rcepmg up in the south. These European Powers had managed to 
extort important privileges from China and had developed great 
rovnmeni.il interests. These interests ga\e them plenty of excuses for 
interference. 

So Japan shot ahead, while China was still blindly struggling on and 
trying, with little success, to adapt herself to the new conditions. And 
vet tliei e is another strange fact worth noticing. Japan took to western 
machinerv and industry and, with a modem army and navy, put on 
the garb of an advanced industrialized Power. But she did not take so 
readily to the new thought and ideas of Europe . f o notions of individual 
and social freedom: to a scientific outlook on lie and society. At heart 
she rem.rim d feudal and authoritarian and tied up to a strange emperor- 
worship which the 1 rest of the world had long outgrown. The passionate 
and self-sacrificing patriotism of the Japanese was closely allied to this 
loyalty to the Emperor. Nationalism and the cult of the divine Emperor 
went side bv side. China, on. the other hind, did not take readily to big 
machinerv and industry; but the Chinese, or at any rate modern China, 
welcomed western thought and ideas and the scientific outlook. These 
were not so far removed from their own. 1 has we see that although 
modern China entered more into the spirit of Western civilization, Japan 
outstripped her because she put on die armour of it, ignoring the spirit. 
And all Europe praised Japan because she was strong in this armour, 
and they made her one of their fellowship. But China was weak and 
unprovided with Maxim guns and the like. So they insulted her and 
preaehed to her and exploited her, caring little for her* thought and 
ideas. 
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Japjin not onty followed Europe in industrial methods, but also in 
imperialistic aggression. She was more than a faithful pupil of the Euro- 
pean Powers: she often improved on them. Her real difficulty was the 
discordance between the new industrialism and the old feudalism. In 
her attempts to carry on with both she could not establish economic 
equilibrium. Taxation was very heavy 2 and people grumbled. To prevent 
trouble at home she had recourse to an old device distracting attention 
by war and imperialistic adventures abroad. Her new industries also 
forced her to look to other countries for raw materials and markctirf 
just as the Industrial Revolution had forced England, and Liter other 
western European Powers, to look abroad and conquer. Production 
increased and there was a rapid growth of population. More and more 
food and raw materials were required. Where was she to get them? 
Her nearest neighbours were China and Korea. ( Inna offend opportuni- 
ties for trade, but she was a thickly populated country. In Manchuria, 
however, which formed the north-eastern pro\iiaes of thr Chinese 
Empire, there was plenty of elbow -100m for development and 
colonization. So to Koiea and Manchuria, Japan looked hungrily. 

Japan also saw with concern the western Powers ge tting all manner 
of privileges from China, and even trying to get terntor\. She did not 
like this at all. If these Powers became well established on the mainland 
opposite to her, her safety might be imperilled and, at any rate, her 
growth on the continent would be checked. 

In less than twenty years after her opening to the outer world. Japan 
began to be aggressi\e towards China. A pettv dispute alxint some 
fishermen, who had been shipwrecked and w*re murdered, ga\e Japan 
an opportunity to demand compensation from C hina. C tuna irfusrd at 
first, but then, threatened with war and occupied at the time with thr 
French in Annam, she gave in to Japan. 1 his was in 1 By | . Japan was 
elated by this triumph and immediately looked round lor further con- 
quests. Korea seemed inviting and, picking a quarrel with her lor some 
petty reason, Japan invaded her and forced her to pav a sum of money 
and to open some ports for Japanese trade. 

Korea had long been a vassal State of .China. She looked to China 
for support, but China was unable to help. The Chinese (iosrrnment, 
fearing that Japan might acquire too much influence, advised Korea 
to give in for the moment and also to make treaties with the western 
Powers to checkmate Japan. So Korea was thrown open to the world 
by 1882. But Japan was not going to he satisfied with this, faking ad- 
vantage of China’s difficulties, she again raised the Korean question and 
made China agree to a joint protectorate o\cr Korea that Is, poor 
Korea became a vassal State of both. This was obviously a most unsatis- 
factory state 6f affairs for all concerned. There was Ixnind to he trouble. 
Japan, indeed, wanted trouble, and in ilfyj. she forced a war on China. 
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The Sino-Japanese War of 1894 95 was a runaway Affair for Japan. 
Her army and navy were up to date; tin- Chinese were still old-fashioned 
and inefficient. Japan won all alon^ the liru-, and forced a treaty on China 
which put her on the same lev< i as the wi-sinn tieaty Powers. Korea 
was declared independent, hut this was unlv a veil for Japanese control. 
China was also forced to ijive to J.ip.ni the I hint uni' peninsula in 
Manchuria, with Poit Aithm, as w<ll as 1 orinosa and some other 
islands. 

I his crushing defeat of (-lima b\ little japan surprised the world. 
I he western Powers were In no means phas'd at this lise of a powerful 
country in the 1 ar hast. l.ven during the Sino-Japanese War, when 
Japan was seen to he winrmi'j, sin was warned b\ these Powers that 
they would not < oiiseiit t*» J.ip.m .inm 'nrj am part of China’s mainland. 
In spite of this warmin' •'he to«»k 1 1 1 « Jjantmii' peninsula with an im- 
portant poll Poit Ai thm. Hut sh* wa^ not allowed to keep this. 
1 luce meal Powris Rus la., (»eiman\ and fiance insisted on her 
L'iv imj it up. and. mm h to he 1 aujio\.tn<< and •uit'er, she had to do so. 
She was not stiom r enoueh to 1 ,im thro ihoe. 

Hut Japan m m* mbrn (1 dm <h jht upon h< r. It rankh d and made her 
prtpaie tot a ui eater sHuli/m. Nine \f,us later this struc^le came 
with RusMa. 

Meanwlnh Jaj>an. bv 1 m r \u mt\ o\ < 1 ( hina. had established her 
position as the stioiej' si n.u.on oi tb I ar ha^t. (.hina h.td appeared 
in .ill Ini w eaknev , .uni a’.! t< at ot h« i \amsh«<l from the western Powers. 
I lies swoop'd down on la 1 like nilum s on a dead or chine; body, 
and til'd to eel .e* mudi a^ j.o^iblr |ni th'-mselves. Trance, Russia, 
Tmdami. and (iiriium aU s< i ambled tor vea-pmts on the China 
roast and foi prwihcc*. IIhi< \\a> • * unholv a 1 a most unseemly 
battle f« »r ' c >n< c smoiis. I < r \ huh dune w as made a ext use lor claiming 
additional pi i\ dee* s <»i 1 n;i. wsmiiv Hei ause tuo missionaries wnr killed, 
(iermans sn/< d bv f.*Nr Kiam hau m tin Shantung peninsula in the 
cast. Bet amc (hr niaiis look tlm. t h<* odier Powers insisted on their 
shaie of (la boots. Russia look P««it Aithm. of which she had deprived 
Japan tin ee \ rai s pirv v »ud\ . I jud.ind u >ok # W ei-hai-wei to sc t oP Russia's 
possession of Port Aittiui. Iran*' to«>k a port and lemtors m Annam. 
Russia also c f, t p« rnewum i<« build a lailwav ai:o*-s Noith Man< liuria, 
an extension ot tin’ I rans-Siln n.m lailwav. 

It was extraurdm.irv this diairu h ^ scramble'. O course ( hina 
did not enjov parting with tnntniv ; m .inline concessions. She was 
forced lo aen e on rvcrv oc casion b\ chsplavs o| naval force' and threats 
of bovnbairiment. What shall we call this scandalous behaviour? High- 
way rohbcrv? Bricandaije? It is the wav oi imperialism. Sometimes it 
works in srerct ; sometimes it covers its evil deeds under a clbak oi pious 
sentiment and hyj>o' ritiral pretence of doine eood to others. But in 
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China in 1898 there was no cloak or covering. The naked thing stood 
out in all its ugliness. 
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JAPAN DEFEATS RUSSIA 

December 29, 1932 

I have been writing to you about the Far East, and I shall contiiurt; 
this story today. You may wonder why I seek to burden your mind with 
the wars and disputes of the past. They are not savoury subjects, and 
they are over and done with. I do not want to lay stress on them. But 
much that is happening today in the Far East has its roots in these* very 
troubles, and some knowledge of them therefore is necessary to the 
understanding of modern problems. China, like India, is one of the 
great world problems of today. And even as I write, a bitter dispute is 
going on regarding the Japanese conquest of Manchuria. 

I told you in my last letter of the scramble for concessions in China 
in 1898, backed by the warships of the western Powers. Thev seized 
all the good ports, and in the province lying behind the put thev secured 
all manner of rights- to open mines, build tail-roads, etc. And still 
the demand continued for further concessions. The foreign governments 
began to talk of* 4 spheres of influence ” in China. This is a gentle way 
which modern imperialistic governments have* of partitioning a country. 
There arc various degrees of possession and control. Annexation is of 
course, complete possession ; a protectorate is something with slightly 
less control; ** spheres of influence ” is less still. But thev all point to the 
same thing; one step leads to another. Indeed, .is we shall perhaps 
have the chance of discussing later, annexation is an old and almost 
discarded method which brings nationalistic trouble in its train. It is 
far easier to have economic control of a country and not worry about 
the rest. 

So the partition of China seemed imminent and Japan was thoroughly 
alarmed. The fruits of her viVtorv over China seemed to have gone to 
the western Powers, and she gazed in helpless anger at this splitting up 
of China. Above all, she was w roth w ith Russia for preventing her from 
taking possession of Port Arthur and then seizing it herself. 

There was one great Po*mt, however, which had so far taken no 
part in this scramble for concessions in China or the plans for partition. 
This was the United States of America. They had kept away not because 
they were more virtuous than the others, but because they were busy 
developing their vast country. As they spread westwards to the Pacific 
Ocean ficsh ‘areas required development, and all their energies and wealth 
were poured into this. Indeed, a great deal of European capital was also 
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invested in America for tliis purpose. But by the end of the century 
Americans began to look abroad for investments. They looked to China, 
and with disapproval that the European Powers were on the point 
of dividing it up into spheres of influence”, with a view perhaps to 
eventual annexation. America was being left out. So America pressed 
for what is called the 11 open-door polky in China. This meant that 
equal facilities should be given to all for trade and business in China. 
The other Powers agreed to this. 

This continual aggression thoroughly frightened the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and convinced them ih.it they must reform and reorganize. They 
tried to do so, but they bad little < ham r to succeed on account of the 
continuous demands foi fresh concessions. The Dowager Empress Tzu 
llsi had been living in retirement Inr some vears. The Chinese people 
began to look to h< r as .1 possible siuour. 1 he* Emperor at the* time, 
suspecting some intrigue, warned to put her in prison. But the old lady 
retaliated by removing him from pe.wei and taking control herself. She 
took no steps for radical reform, as Japan had clone, but she concentrated 
on building 1 1 j > a modern arrm. She »mouiaged the formation of local 
bands of militia for defence, llnse bodies of local militia called them- 
selves 44 1 Ho '] nan” Bands of Righteous Harmony. Sometimes they 
were* also called “ lists of Righteous Harmony'* I Ho Chuan. This 
latter name readied some 1 uropcans in the* poij towns, and they trans- 
lated it into “ Boxers", a e mcie ti ambition <»i a graceful phrase. 

I hrsr 44 Bo\e 1 s we re* a patriotic r< at tie »n against foreign aggression 
and the innumerable insults whidi had been offered to Cliina and the 
Chinese bv fnnigncrs. It is m>i mu prising that tliev did not love the 
foreigner, who seemed to the m the e mbeulime-nt of evil. In particular 
they disliked missionai ic <■. who had nmbrhavru atly. and, as for the 
Chinese Christians, t h<*\ 1 e»nsid« 1 eel them tiaitors their country. They 
represented old China making a last eilort to protect herself from the 
new order. I he* attempt was not hke lv t<» sue ceed in this way. 

There w.»s Ixumd t«> lie i 1 1< t u between these patriotic* anti-foreign, 
anti-missionarv , conservative* people and the Westerners. Conflicts 
occurred ; an English rnissiontirv was murdered; manv Emop'*ins and a 
large number of Chinese Christians weir killed, foreign governments 
demanded the suppression nl the patriotic Boxer movement. I he Chinese 
Government punished those who w err guilty 01 killing, but how could it 
suppress its own child m tins wav? Meanwhile the Boxer movement 
spread rapidlv. The foreign ministn . alarmed by it, summoned troops 
from their warships, and this again made the Chinese think that the foreign 
invasion had begun. Soon there was conflict. The German Minister was 
killed, and there was a siege of the foreign legations in Peking. 

A great part of China was up in arms in sympathy with the patriotic 
Boxer moxrmrnt. But the viceroys of some provinces remained neutral 
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and helped the foreign Powers in this way. The Dowager Empress un- 
doubtedly sympathized with the Boxers, but she was not openly associated 
with them. Foreigners tried to make out that the Boxers were just brigands. 
But as a matter of fact the rebellion of 1900 was a patriotic effort to free 
China from foreign interference. A high English officer m China, Sir 
Robert Hart, w ho w as Inspector-Geruyul of the customs there at the time, 
went through the siege of the legations. He tells us that the foreigners, 
and especially the missionaries, were to blame for outraging Chinese 
feelings, and that the rebellion 44 was patriotic in its origin, and that 
was justifiable in much that it aimed at cannot be questioned, and 
cannot be too much insisted on”. 

This sudden turning oj the worm irritated the western Powers greatly. 
They hurried troops, as they were justified in doing, to save and protect 
their own people who were' besieged in Peking. An international force 
under a German commander marched to relieve the legations. 1 he 
Kaiser of Germany asked his troops it' China to behave* like* Huns, and 
probably it is from this order that the English took to calling all Germans 
Huns during the World War. 

The Kaiser’s advice was followed not onlv bv his own troops, but by 
all the foreign armies. As these forces marched to Peking, tin* tieatment 
they gave to the people was such that large numbers prefeirrd suit ide 
to falling into their haiyls. Chinrsc women in those daw dualled their 
feet and could not easily run away. So mam of them killed themselves. 
In this wav the allied armies man hed on, leaving a trail of death and 
suicide and burning villages. An English war v orrrspondem, who 
accompanied the allied forces, says: 


“ There* are things that I must wntr, aiel mas not hr printed »r. Lng) ind. whuh 
would srem t*» show that this western (ivilizatton o? ours is a \« ii'rr over 

savagery. The actual truth ha* never ly*en v\ritten about din w.u, and thu will 
he no exception. 

These armies reached Peking and relieved the legations. And then 
followed the sat k of Peking— “the biggest looting exclusion since 
the days of Pizarro”. The art treasures of Peking went into tin* hands of 
crude and uncultured people who did not even know their value. And 
it is sad to note that the missionaries took a prominent part in this looting. 
Groups of people went from hr* use to house fixing notices on them saying 
that they belonged to them. I hr valuables in tin* house* were sold, and 
then a move was made to another big house. 

The rivalry of the Powers, and partly also the attitude of the Cnited 
States Government, saved China from partition. But she was made to 
drink the bitterest cup of humiliation. All manner of indignities were 
heaped on her: a permanent foreign military force was to remain in 
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Peking and also to guard the lailway; manv forts we rcy to be destroyed; 
membership of an anti-lorugn society was made punishable with death; 
further commercial privileges wen tiken and a huge sum ol money 
extoi ted as an mdcrnnitv, and, most terrible blow cjI all, the Chinese 
Cov e rnment w as lore e*d to put to de «tih .ts 44 rebels ’ the patnejtir leaders 
ol the Boxer movement Sue h was the Peking Protocol'’, as it is failed, 
which w,is signed m ifjoj 

Wlule all tins was taking place in ( lima piopci, arid especially round 
Peking, the Russian Cove nunc nt took nhantage of the jire v ailing con- 
tusion to send laige numbers of troops acie.ss Sibent to Manchuria. 

( lima was jMAveiless all it could do w is to pretest But, as it happened, 
the othe r pow e i s elisapprov e cl \ c r v mue h of the Rma m Cov e rnme nt taking 
posse ssion m this w a\ of tinge slue ofnmtoiv k,m nion anxious and 
alarmed was the Japanese (i(A< iuimi m it this de \ e Ie prne nt So the 
Powe ts pt e sse d K msia to g< » !) le k me l tin Russi in Cov e rnme nt trie d to 
assume a look of virtuous pain and suipnsc tli it its honoui tble intentions 
should hive been doubled l>\ . n\ e ui e , anel a aned the Powers that it 
had absolute Iv no intention of interfering v ith ( lima s sovereign rights, 
and miiUki uthelraw its troops is soon ts ord« i w is restored on the 
Russi in lailwav in Mam hum So eveivbodv n is satisfied, and, no 
doubt < omphine nts must h iv e be e n p ml b\ the Pow e i s to e ac h othe r for 
the 11 n in likable uj s* Ifjslme ss md viinu Blit none the le ss, Russian 
tre>ops ie inline d in M me hui 1.1 and ^m ad nglit'up to Koic a. 

1 lus advance <,| Kussn in Mine him i md to Koiea angered the 
Japmese gie 1 1 1\ ( hue tlv but inleiiMuIv the v piepired for wai Iluv 

re rm rube nd the « « mbm uion of time Powe is igainst tlurn in iPxvj, 
w he n tin v h id be c n i« m e d to gi\ e up P« >i t \i thm at le l the* C hill a \N ar, 
and the v n id to piexiiit this h ipju nmg ig ur * he \ found in England 
a Pe »w < i whnh hand Rmsim tdv uic» .md w . ed to e lie c k it So m 
lf)oj ail \nglo- 1 ip me se Mil ille e w s m ide With tile ol)]e c t of pre V c Iltlllg 
a e onibmat u n of Poweis imiu ee« icing e ithe » Power m the I ai Last 
Japan felt s if < new, and not up i rum iggiessive' altitude' towards 
Rusm i Mu deni uided tli it Russi in troops be withdrawn turn Man- 
ehuna But the loohsh 1 s u M Cov e i nine nt of the dav lo *ke el upon Japan 
With contempt and «. vei believed lh it she would fight 

fail' in iooj w u begin between the' two countin' j ipan was fully 
prepared lor it md the Jipanesi people « n In then governments 
propagand i and tile u < tilt e»f e nipe ior-woiship were a^aim with patriotic 
fervour Russi i on the other han was wlollv unprepared, and her 
autoeratie go\e mine nt could onlv goveinbv e ontmuous re ptcssion ol the 
people I oi a sear and a halt the war lageel. and all \sia and Lurope 
and America weir witness to Japan's victoius on sea and land Port 
Arthur fell to the Japuicsr alter ama/ing deeds of sac nine and enormous 
slaughter. A great fleet of warships was sent bv Russia fioin Europe all 
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the way by sea k) the Far East. After having crossed half the world, 
travel-stained after thousands of miles of voyage, this mighty fleet arrived 
in the Sea of Japan, and there, in the narrow straits between Japan 
and Korea, it was sunk by the Japanese, together with its admiral. 
Nearly the whole fleet went down in this great disaster. 

Russia, Tsarist Russia, was hard hit by defeat after defeat. Russia 
had great reserves of power; was it not she that had humbled Xaj>oleon 
ioo years before? But just then the real Russia, the common people of 
Russia, spoke. 

In the course of these letters I am continually referring to Russia, 
England, France, China, Japan, and so on, as if each country were a 
living entity. This is a bad habit of mine, which I have acquired from 
books and newspapers. What I mean, of course, is the Russian Govern- 
ment, the English Government of the day, and so on. These governments 
may represent nobody but a small group, or they may represent a class, 
and it is not correct to think or say that they represent the whole people. 
During the nineteenth century the English Governme nt might be said 
to have represented a small group of well-to-do people, the owners of 
land and the upper middle classes, who controlled Parliament. The 
great majority of the people had no sav in the matter. In India today 
one hears sometimes of India sending a representative to the League of 
Nations or a Round-Table Conference or to some other function. Phis 
is nonsense. The so-called representatives cannot be the representatives 
of India unless the people of India choose them. They are thus the 
nominees of the Government of India, width, in spite of its -name, is 
just a department of the British Government. Russia, at the time of the 
Russo-Japanese War, was an autocracy. The Tsar was the 41 autocrat 
of all the Russias,” and a very foolish autocrat he was. The workers 
and the peasants were kept down by means of the army, and even the 
middle classes had no voice of any kind in the government. Many a 
brave Russian youth raised his head and his hand against this tyranny 
and sacrificed his life in the fight for freedom. Many a girl went the same 
way. So, when I talk of 44 Russia”, doing this or doing that, of fighting 
Japan, all I mean is the Tsarist Government and nothing more. 

The Japanese war, with its disaster, brought more suffering to the 
common people. The workers often went on strike in the factories to 
bring pressure on the government. On January 22, 1905, several thousands 
of peaceful peasants and workers, led by a priest, went in procession to 
the Winter Palace, of the Tsar to beg for some relief from their sufferings. 
The Tsar, instead of hearing what they had to say, had them shot down. 
There was a terrible slaughter; 200 were killed, and the winter snow of 
Petersburg was red with blood. It was a Sunday, and, ever since, that 
day has been* called “ Bloody Sunday”. The country was deeply stirred. 
There were strikes of workers, and these led up to an attempted revolution. 
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This revolution of 1905 was put down with great cruelty by the Tsar’s 
Government. It is interesting for us for several reasons. It was a kind of 
preparation for the great revolution twelve years later, in 1917, which 
changed the face of Russia. And it was during this unsuccessful revolution 
of 1905 that the revolutionary workers ( rratrd a new' organization which 
was to become so famous later on - the soviets. f 

From telling you about China and Japan and the Russo-Japanese 
War I have, as is my way, drifted to the Russian revolution of 1905. 
INt I had to tell you something of this to explain the background in 
Russia during this Manchurian War. It wax largely because of this 
attempted revolution and the temper of the people that the Tsar came 
to terms with Japan. 

The Russo-Japanese War ended with the Treaty of Portsmouth in 
September 1905. Portsmouth is in the United States. The American 
President had invited both parties and the treaty of peace was signed 
there. By this treaty Japan got back at last Port Arthur and the Liaotung 
peninsula, which, you will remember, she had been forced to give up 
after the China War. Japan also took a great part of the railway which 
the Russians had built in Manchuria, and half of the island of Sakhalien, 
which lies north of Japan. Furthei , Russia abandoned all c laims on Korea. 

So Japan had won, and she entered the charmed circle of the great 
Powers. I he victory of Japan, an Asiatic country, had a far-reaching 
effect on all the- countries of Asia. I have told >011 how, as a boy, I used 
to get excited over it. That excitement was shared by many a boy and 
girl and grown-up in Asia. A gieat European Power had been defeated; 
therefore Asia could still defeat Europe as it had done so often in the 
past. Nationalism spiead more rapidly over the eastern countries and 
the erv of “ Asia for Asiatics *' was heard. But \> s nationalism was not 
a mere return to the- past, a clinging on to old cust» ns and beliefs. Japan’s 
victors' was seen to be due to her adoption of the new industrial methods 
of the West, and these ideas and methods became more popular all over 
the East. 
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CHINA BECOMES A REPUBLIC 

December 30. 1932 

We have seen how Japan’s victory over Russia pleased and flattered 
Asiatic nations. The immediate result of it. however, was to add one 
more to the small group of aggressive, imperialistic Powers. The first 
effect of this was felt by Korea. Japan's rise meant Korea's fall. Ever since 
her reopening to the world, Japan had marked out Korea, and partly 
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Manchuria, as Her own. Of course she declared repeatedly that she was 
going to respect the integrity of China and the independence of Korea. 
The imperialist Powers have a way of giving fulsome assurances of good- 
will even while they rob the party concerned, of declaring the sanctity of 
life even as they kill. So Japan declared solemnly that she would not 
interfere in Korea, and at the same* time carried through her old |K>licy 
of taking possession of her. Her wars with China and Russia both centred 
round Korea and Manchuria. Step by step she had advanced, and now 
with the defeat of China and Russia, her way was clear. 

No scruple had e\er troubled Japan in the puisuil of her imperial 
policy. She grabbed openly, not caring e\en to cmn her designs with a 
veil. As early as i8c>|, just before* the China War, the Japanese* had 
forcibly entered the renal palace at Seoul, the capital oi Kmra, and 
removed and imprisoned the Queen, who would not do their bidding. 
After the Russian War, in iqo~„ tin* Japanese* Government (nurd tin* 
Korean King to sign awuv his courfrCs independence and accept 
Japanese suzerainty. But this was not good enough. In less than five 
years this unhappy king was removed altogether from the throne, and 
Korea was annexed to the Japanese Kmpire. 'Phis was in icjio. Alter a 
long history' of over 3000 years, Kmra passed awav as a separate State. 
The king who was thus remo\e*d belonged to a dsnaslv whu h had driven 
out the Mongols V M) years before. But Korea, like her elder sister China, 
became fossilized and stagnant, and had to pay the penalty (or tins. 

Korea was gi\rn its old name again -Chosen, the land of the morning 
calm. The Japanese brought some mode rn reforms with them, out they 
ruthlessly crushed the spirit of the Korean people, [or mans sears the 
struggle for independence continued and there were many outbreaks, 
the most important one being in rpr<> I hr people of Korea, and 
especially young men and women, struggled gallantly against tremendous 
odds. On one occasion, when a Korean organization lighting for freedom 
formally declared independe nce, and thus defied the Japanese*, the* story- 
goes that they immediately telephoned to the police and informed them 
of what they' had done! I hus deliberately thrv sacrifurd themselves for 
their ideal. The suppression of tin* Koreans. bv the* Japanese' is .1 \rry sad 
and dark chapter in history. You will be interested to know that \oung 
Korean girls, many of them fresh from college, played a prominent part 
in the struggle. 

Let us go back to China row. We left her rather suddenly after the 
crushing of the Boxer movement and the* Peking Protocol in rr)oi. China 
was thoroughly humiliated, and again there was an attempt at reform. 
Even the old Dowager Empress seemed to think that something she *uld be 
done. During the Russo-Japanese War, China remained a passive 
spectator, alfhough the fighting was taking place on Chinese territory 
— Manchuria. Japan’s victory strengthened the reformers in China. 
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Education was modernized, and many students wen* se*nt to Europe 
and Anieiita and Japan to studs modern suences. I he old system of 
literary examinations b\ whieh ollic mis used te> be appointed w*as 
abolished. Ibis am.i/uu; s\stem, txpieal oi ( Inna, had lasted for 2000 
Ne.us (\<'l suite the <la\ s of tin* llan d\n«ist\ It had lenity outgrown its 
utility , and was kce pin« bae k ( hn^i , so u wa> w< II th it it was abolished. 
And y< t , *i 1 1 its wax, it wasfoi lone .ii'< > i wondeiful tiling It re f>resented 
the ( JiUH se outlook on life . w hie 1 1 \.,h neither f < 1 jei.d 11 01 pnesdx, as in 
nost either countries of Asia and Luiopi, but was has* d on reason. I he 
< lutiese has e alwa\s be e n tin I< ast i« lnuem> < d p« ople , and \t t the \ ha\e 
followed then SNstiin of an e tlm a! and m culm el hf< rnon ,tned\ than 
am teluuous pe oph 1 he \ tin el to d« w lo,o a 1 itmnal soe ie t\ . but as 
the v limited tins within the loin e omh 1 > oi 1 h« ancient (lassies, process 
«mci m t e s^ai v e h a nee ■* w « m pi < \ ( nte d and 1 1 a 1 < was st 1 r j nation and 
fossdt/ation \\ e in India ha\c much to h.nn fre»ni tins ( him a ration- 
alism, 1 < *1 w e ,il» st | II Ml 1 he s F llp e if e t e a ll»l (!< • J Illalli I e lijion and j )I l(*st- 
1 1 »ilt .Hid h iicl.il ic 1 < as I lie cm at ( him s« a r * ( e nine 111s £> i \ < a w ai mm( 

to his t oh w in< h is w i a tl»\ < 1 n m< min im • ‘ \< . e r ha \ e am tiling 

to det with thos* who pi»t<?.d to ha\< el* ah ijs with 1 1 1 e Mij)< rnatui al . 
If \ 011 allow %{.jk m.-ti'i Lmm t< 1 ■ t t a foi it h« a I in \ oui < < unit! * . the* 1 » suit 
would lx a dt< tdlul e diinit In otii ui.'i'tiN uiih »i t uhatf 1 \ mam a 
man with a tuft e 1 h im ..’i h> 1 1 < ad, m matte d Jen ks. <u loiij la a f d, 01 
Hit! le ate mai kilims «.n tie t« n L* id > dtje.n e h* ik. |*"f s as an ace nt 
of the Mipe I naf III d and he f e ' ' til' pe ople 

lhit ( hma. v ith ll la 1 • h* tm e iit.'M Iimu and eultun. had lost 
Clip With the pie SI nt .Mid il< I oh! liall'li'IMh • i\( lit 1 little lie ]j> HI llCT 
he mi of dittn ults I la *• *•. I J t , e ut- h i« 1 v 1 ill/ » 1 tn..n\ 1 *1 he r 1 hilchrn 

and m.tde the m • « J e'in * nt \ t * 1 a*, nt < Im w he 1 * he \ had shake n up 

even the i tie i 1 h . * < 1 1 1 i,m »» . .n la » idstei ot aitnu; A constitution 

and It y* «\ e mine o t . ata ! nt . e omm sm< «n t » h t < icn i * uintt ie s t< » studs 
the it < « aotitulioi 

1 la ( hm* ( i' r j i . * a ot 1 (li 1 tie < il 1 low ata 1 was ir »\ me tit 

hist IbiM h* | • 1 n e w c 1 e in \ m ^ ! »su 1 \s e it P i'n T J n } l)i Sun \ at S n 

had h Minded the ‘( > na R<*\i\al ^'»eiet\ . which mans 1 m d as a 
piute-a acamst tla nl tr : < 1 « m Met< d to .ins th k unequal 

tie a I le s th« V ate ‘ Heel b\ t h< ( Inn* v « h ll the le*le 1 CU 1 \.)W('IS 

had too e d on ( hm.t I ho s« »• a t \ # c 1 » w , md a 1 1 1 a< X < < 1 to it t hr south e^f 
the uMii.tn In 'mJ it e h me* d r- m,m,i u^ t he hu Mm-'lanu du* 
“INoph s \ a • lonal Pam “ and be » aim* the umir e»l the' Chinese' 
Resolution lb Sun. the inspiie 1 of the m<*\ < me nt. loohi d to thr I’m ted 
State s f< a his na >eh 1 H. ,iit< il .1 n . t,<i* a < un-iitiitional mon.m l\v, 

as in .»n«l <<it.un!\ no « mp« im-wmdnp. as m |a|ian. 1 he 

e.hinrv had i«vn inadi a l< lisli nl tin n empeiois. an<l hesulrs, the 
reujtunu tl\nasi\ vs hatdlv ( hinese. It was Mam hu. and there was a 
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good deal of anti-Manchu feeling. It was this ferment in the people that 
had moved the Dowager Empress. But the old lady died soon after her 
proclamations about the coming constitution. Strangely enough, both 
the old Dowager and her nephew the Emperor, whom she had removed 
from the throne, died within twenty-four hours of each other in November 
1908. A babe now became the nominal Emperor. 

Again there were loud demands for the calling of a parliament, and 
anti-Manchu and anti-monarchical feeling rose higher. The rcvolution- 
aries gathered strength. The only strong man who might have faced them 
was the viceroy of a province, Yuan Shih-Kai. This man was a wily old 
fox, but he happened to control the only modern and rl lit irnt army in 
China, called the ** model army ”. Very foolishly, the Manehu rulers 
irritated and dismissed Yuan, and thus lost the only man who might have 
saved them for a while. In October 191 1 revolution broke out in the 
valley of the Yangtze, and soon a great part ol Central and South China 
was in revolt. On New Year's Day in iqij these provinces in revolt 
proclaimed a republic with its capital at Nanking. Dr. Sun Yat Sen was 
chosen as President. 

Meanwhile Yuan Shih-Kai had been watching the drama ready to 
intervene when it would be to his advantage to do so. The storv of 
Yuan’s dismissal by the Regent (who was a< ling lor his son, the inlant 
Emperor) and his subsequent recall is interesting. Even thing was done 
with all courtesy and politeness in the old China. When Yuan had to be 
dismissed it was announced that he was suffering from a bad leg. Ol 
course everyone knew that his leg was in excellent tonditiou, and that 
this was just the conventional method of sending him away. But Yuan 
had his revenge. "I wo years later, in ion, when nmtinv and revolt had 
broken out against the Government, the Regent summoned Yu. in in 
alarm. Yuan had no intention of going unless his terms weir granted. 
So he replied to the Regent that hr regretted that he could not possibly 
leave home just then, as his leg was not vet w< II enough for him to travel ! 
His leg recovered with remarkable speed when his conditions were 
accepted a month later. 

But it was too late to check the resolution, and Yuan was < lever enough 
not to compromise himself by committing himself to either side, finally 
he advised the abdication of the Manchus. With a republic facing them 
and deserted by their own general, the Manehu rulers had little choice 
left. On February 12, 1912, ail Edict of Abdication was issued, and thus 
disappeared the Manehu dynast} from the Chinese stage, after over two 
and a half centuries of memorable rule. According to a Chinese phrase: 
“They had come in with the roar of a tiger, to disappear like the tail 
of a snake.”. 

On this same day, February 12, there took place a strange ceremony 
in Nanking, the new Republican capital, and also the place where stood 
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the mausoleum of the first Ming sovereign — a ceremony wnich brought 
together the old and the new in vivid contrast. Sun Yat Sen, President 
of the Republic, went with his Cabinet to this mausoleum and presented 
offerings in the old way. And in the course of his address on this occasion, 
he said: “ Weare initiating the example to Eastern Asia of a republican 
form of government; success comes early or late to those who strive, but 
the good ''arc surely rewarded in the end. Why, then, should wc repine 
today that vie tory has tarried long? ” 

Tor many a long year, at home and in exile, ])r. Sun had laboured 
for China’s freedom, and sue cc^ss .seemed to ha\e come at last. But 
freedom is a slippery friend, and success demands full payment before it 
comes, and often it mocks us with \ain hop**, and t<wis us with many a 
hardship, before it can be secured. China's and l)j. Sun's journey were 
far from over. For many a year th<* voung Republic had to fight for its 
life, and even today, twenty-one yeais after, when it should have come 
of age, the future of China hangs m the balance. 

The Manchus had abdicated, but Yuan still stood in the way of the 
Republic and no one seemed to know what he would do. lie controlled 
the* North, the Republic the* South. For the sake of peace, and to avoid 
civil war, Dr. Sun cflai ed himself, irtired lioin tin* presidentship and 
had Yuan Shih-Kai elected as president. But Yuan was no republican. 
He was out to gain power to exalt himself. He •borrowed money from 
foreign Powers to crush the very Republic which had honoured him by 
electing him President, lie dismissed Parliament and dissohed the 
Kuo-Min- I ang. ‘1 his led to a split, and a rival gn\ eminent, with Dr. Sun 
as its head, was set up in the South. The split whit h Dr. Sun had sought 
to avoid by all the means in his power had come, and there were two 
governments in China when the World War bro .e out. Yuan tried to 
become empe ror, but hr failed and died soon after. 
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F ARTHUR INDIA AND Till: HAST 1NDIFS 

December \ i , uy$2 

We have done with the l ar Fast lor a while. We have seen something 
of India also during the nineteenth c<*utur\. and it is tine that wc moved 
westward to Furope and Amenta and \trica. But before we take tlus 
long journey, 1 should like \nu l<» have a glimpse of the south-east corner 
of Asia and bung our knowledge of it up to date. It is long since we 
considered these' countries. I have rein red to them in some previous 
letters rather vaguely and variously and perhaps not very correctly, as 
Malaysia and Indonesia and the East Indies and farther India. I doubt 
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if any of these nanv^ covers the whole area, but so long i/s we understand 
each other, what** in a name? 

I'Ook at a map it you have one handy. I o the* south-east of Asia you 
will see a peninsula 1 onsistme of Bmma and Siam, and what is now railed 
French Indo-Uiinu. And fiorn hnwnn l’mna and Siam a thin tongue 
ol land .shoots out tin Malas IN liiiiMiu lati* ning out towards the 
end, w ilh. the < ii\ ol Situ- »poie at tin- ti|) I join Malay to \uvtralia there 
lie mam islands, bit* one u and small. * in if « k 1 >1 \ shape d. gi\ mg tlu impres- 
ston of the nuns ol 1 mint bud** conuMtmg Via and Austr.ilia. Tliese 
isl.tmls an th< ! a t ludu • and to 1 1 1 * noith o| tla s* In tin Philippines. 
A modi rn map will t« 11 m.u that bum, 1 ami Mai n an urnh 1 tin British; 

I nd* *-( h t n \ is I ir in i 1 and, m 1 m t % * < « 1 , Si .1 u 1 1 > an 1 ii ( k pi nil* lit ( ountrv. 

I he Fast Indus Soman 1 and J.r .< mk! , »n at jaif ol Pan mo and 

the (flfbfs and Molmia, tin I * ttk is 'pnt-isl.intb w 1 ik 1 1 ( Ire w the 

mat ini is 1 1 \ l.uionc a< 1 * > > niau\ thorn mos 1 1 1 1 1 * s < ,f p» ri!«nis m ,is an k 
1 )ut( h 11 k Phi I i f)j urn Islands. ii< und* ? \rn* 1 n an donun it ion 

1 hat is tli* pit s<m pomi»»u fij 1 1 1 f 1 << iiuiiM s ot th* k eastern sra> But 
\ou will nnnnibti ne t< Il.ni: sou <>l Imii 1 s «hddi<n w!io went and 
(nlom/id do s* i' nniiio mails .'<*0,1 stars ,ii*n ( t| the emit < mpires 
that Ilomish* d then t« 1 long atas, of bt mtiiul < jtn s with wonderful 
build me s , ol 1 1 at!* and innimuu and a mi ire him • *1 Indian and C hincse 
< ullun and < i\ ih/at k »n 

In im last hut* 1 d* aline with tin - < oumm s 'it is numb* r 70 1 told 

\ou ol tin fall ol t lie INntuumo Kanpur of the }.,ist and the me of the 

British and l)ut* li Fast India ( ompanirs. In tin Philippine s the Spaniards 
stdl nil* (I 

I h< Bnnsh and tin I)ut( h had mnibinid to defeat and dn\r out the 
PortULMM st I Ik \ mu t t * tl< d. but then" was littl* . * betwei n the \ictors, 

and tin \ (|immlhd with 1 ,u h *>tlu 1 fnqurntls On one nu.iMon. in 
lb-?;, tlu Dutili (iomiiiu ot \mlo\iu m the Moluccas had the entire 
Knghsh m it] ot th< last India ( ompanv runstid and executed on a 
chaise of ( t mis]? 1 mg acamsi the Dutch (itwmimmt. This wliolesale 
c\e< ution is known as tin Massacn of AmboMia. 

One fa* t I would ha\e \< ui n mi mbei ;*I ha\e told sou of it in eailier 
Irtteis. At tins pi 1 ..id that is. dunng the ^..nteinth <*ntui\ and 
afb 1 Fuiopi was not an mdustnal iountis. It did not mamitaitme 
g< >od s (Mi a ns lane* s* ah hu ixpoit I h* da\ « ’hr Ing mat lime mid the 
Industi lal K< volution w«u lai distant still Via wa more of a manu- 
fa< tilling and ixpoitmg *ounti\ tl \ I mope V hi n the goods ol Asia 
went to Fm opr, t lii‘\ w< n* paid for paitlx 1 >\ lairopi an goods and partis 
out of the li e.iMii e that ( ame fiom Spanish America. Plus trade between 
Asia and 1 a u op* * was a piofilabh * u 1 e . Ill*' 1 01 t ugliest h ad lontiolhd it 
for a long uni* und h.ul giowii mil b\ it. tlu* biitish uhV Dun h Fast 
India (ompanirs wen burned to shaie in it. But tlu Portuguese looked 
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upon tliis traders their peculiar preserve, and would not allow any one 
to share in it. They had had no difficulty with the Spaniards in the Philip- 
pines, as the Spaniards were more interested in religion than in trade. 
There w r as little of religion about the British and Dutch adventurers 
who came on behalf of the two new trading companies. Soon there was 
conflict. 

The Portuguese had been ruling lor over a century and a quarter in 
the East. They were far from popular with the people they ruled and 
there w as discontent. The two trading companies of England and Holhyid ' 
took advantage of this discontent and helped these people to get rid of 
the Portuguese, but, immediately after, they themselves stepped into the 
place vacated by the Portuguese. As ridel's of India and the East Indies 
they took tribute from the people in the shape of heavy taxes and in 
other ways, and this helped them greatly in carrying on the foreign trade 
without any great burden on Europe. The great difliculty which Europe 
had previously experienced in paying for the goods from eastern countries 
was thus lessened. Even so, as we have seen, England tried to stop the 
inflow of Indian goods by prohibition and hea\y duties. Matters stood 
thus till the coming of the Industrial Revolution. 

The conflict of the Dutch and the British in the East Indies did not 
last long, because the British withdrew from it. They were beginning to 
get busy' in India, and had their hands full. So these East Indian islands 
were left entirely to the Dutch East India Company, with the exception 
of the Philippines, which remained under the Spanish. As the Spanish 
cared very' little for trade and were not trying to conquer any further 
territory', the Dutch had rio rivals now in this area. 

The Dutch East India Company, like its namesake the British Company 
in India, settled down to make as much money ;is possible. For a 150 years 
this trading company ruled these islands. They did not pay the slightest 
attention to the welfare of the people. T hey oppressed them and extorted 
as much tribute out of them as was possible. When it was easy to make 
money by taking tribute, trade became a se condary consideration and 
languished. The Company was thoroughly inefficient, and the Dutchmen 
who went out to serve it belonged to tl)C same type of unscrupulous 
adventurers as the factors or agents of the British Company in India. 
Money-making, by fair means or foul, was their thief concern. In India 
the resource's of the country were far greater, and even a great deal of 
mismanagement could be covered up; in India also a number of able 
British governors made the administration efficient at the top, even 
though it crushed the people at the bottom. But you will remember that 
the great Revolt of 1857 put an end to the British East India Company. 

The Dutch East India Company went from bad to worse, and 
ultimately in 1798 the Netherlands Government took direct charge of the 
Eastern Islands. Soon after, owing to the Napoleonic Wars in Europe 
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and Holland becoming a part of Napoleon’s Empire, the'English Govern- 
ment took possession of these islands. For live years they were treated as 
a province of British India, and during this period considerable reforms 
were introduced. With the tail ol Napoleon, the East Indies were returned 
to Holland. During the five ye ars that Java was connected with the 
British Indian Government, an able Englishman, Thomas Stamford 
Rallies, Qcted as Lieutenant-Governor of Java. Raffles reported that the 
liistory of the Dutch colonial administration “ is one of the most extra- 
ordinary relations of treachery, bribery, massacre, and meanness 
Among other practices, the Dutch ofli< ials used to have a regular system 
of kidnapping people in the Celebes in orde r to secure slaves for use in 
Java. This kidnapping was accompanied by devastation and killing. 

The dim t rule of the Netherlands Government was no better than 
that of the Company. In some ways it was even more oppressive for the 
people. You will remember perhaps what I told you of the Indigo 
Plantation system in Bengal, which caused so much misery to the culti- 
vators. Something similar to this system, only much worse, was introduced 
in Java and elsewhere. In the days of the Company the people were made 
to supply goods. Now, under the “ culture system ” as it was called, they 
were forced to work ior a < ert.iin period every year, which was supposed 
to be about a third or a quarter of the cultivator's time. In practice, often 
enough, almost all the i ultivator's lime was taken up. The Dutch Govern- 
ment worked through contractors, who were ghen advances of money, 
free ol any interest, by the government. These contractors then exploited 
the land with the help of forced labour. The produce of the land was 
supjHwd to be shared, in certain fixed proportions, between the govern- 
ment, the contractor and the cultivator. Probably the poor cultivator’s 
share was the smallest of all ; I do not know 'actly what it was. The 
government also laid it down that certain produ s that were required in 
Europe must be grown over part of the land. Among these were tea, 
coffee, sugar, indigo, etc. As in the case of the indigo plantations in 
Bengal, these had to be grown even though the profit was less than it 
otherwise might be. 

The Dutch Gov eminent # made enormous profits ; the contractors 
flourished; the cull. valors starved and lived in misery. In die middle of 
the nineteenth century there as a terrible famine, and vast numbers of 
people died. Onh then was it thought m\ 1 s uv to do something for the 
unhappy cultivator. Slowly his conditions were bettered, but even as late 
as 1916 there was still force d laboi 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century a number of educational 
and other reforms were introduced by the Dutch. A new middle class 
has grown up and a nationalist movement has demanded freedom. As 
in India, some very halting ad\ ance has been made, and feeble assemblies, 
with little real power, have been established. About five years ago there 
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was a revolution in the Dutch East Indies; it was crushed with great 
cruelty. But no amount of cruelty or oppression can kill the spirit of 
freedom which has arisen in Java and the other islands. 

The Dutch East Indies are now known as Netherlands India. Every 
fortnight an air sen ice goes all the way fuun Holland, .moss Europe 
and Asia, to the city ol Batavia in Java. 

I have finished my outline story ot the East Indian islands, .and now* 
I want to cross over to the' mainland of Asia. Of Buima time is little 
more to be said. Often the country' was divided between North and Smith, 
and the two struggled with each other. Sometimes a powerful king united 
the two and even ventured to conquer neighbouring Siam. And then, in 
the nineteenth century, < ame the conflicts with the Bniish. 1 hr* Burmese 
King, over-confident of his strength, invaded and annexed Assam. 1 he 
first Burmese War with the British in India followed in r8j|, and Assam 
went to the British. 1 he British now discovered that die Bmrnr sc (iove ru- 
men t and army were wrak, and the d*Mte to ariru \ tin* whole countrv 
came to them. Silly pu t* \ts were found for a se*< mul and a tlmd wai, and 
by 1885 the whole kingdom was annexed and made pail of du British 
Indian Empire. Since then Burma's fate has lx r n link* d with India's. 

South of Burma, the British had also spread in the* Malav Be nmnda. 
They took possession nf the island of Smga|HU<* eailv in tin nineteenth 
century, and owing to its happv situation it soon bn ann* a n-ung « omnwi- 
eial eitv and a port of call t« »i all ships going to the | .11 East 1 lx old pmt 
of Malacca, farthe*r up in the peninsula, deehmel. from Sue/anoie the* 
British began to spread north. I h ere w err mam small Man \ m tTTe Malav 
Peninsula, most of them vassal to Siam. B\ the* end <*t th* nntm\ all 
these* State’s Were Blitisll protectorates, anel th«*v well joined togr the 1 
in a kind ot ft de ration name d the ** I eeh 1 at» d Malav State s " Siam li.ul 
to give up all the rights she- posse s\ed m some e»l th» s< State s to England. 

Siam v\as thus being surrounded by European Powers. In the- west 
and south, in Burma and Malav, England w.is supreme , to the* east 
France was aggressive and was absorbing Annam. Annam ae knowledged 
China's su/e ramfv , but th.it was of little help when ( Inna herself was in 
difficulties. You will remember Tnv telling v^n m a recent b tier on ( lima 
about fighting between I ranee and C Inna over the I n ne h invasion ol 
Annam. France was checked a little, but e»nl\ feu a while. In the* second 
half of the nineteenth tcntuiy I* ranee built up a great e n|n n\ , e ailed 
French Indo-China, inc ludin Annam and Cambodia. Cambodia, where 
J[n the* old days the- Empire- of Angkor the* Magnificent had flourished, 
was a subject-State of Siam. France- established its swav ov» r it l>\ thieat 
of war with Siam. It is worth noliring that all the eailv intrigue's of the 
French in these countries were carried on through I re ne h missmnar irs. 
One of these* missionarie s was se ntenced to death for some re ason or 
other, anel it was to see ure' reparation foi this that the first French 
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expedition was sent in 18^7. 11ns t \pedition seized the port of Saigon 
in tilt* south, and lrom llirir I k ik h control spread north. 

I am all aid the it* js a grt at ch al of r< jx tmon in these sordid tales of 
imperialist advance in the (ountiits of Via. J Ik* methods were more or 
less l lit* same e\ ci \ w lien , and ah no t e \ < r ' w In 1 r tin \ *• 1 u c e< ded. I 
hast dealt with <ounu\ altt 1 eouniM and finished tin st ^>1 \ loi tin* time 
ht mg at J< a* t, In putting it undo onn I uk p. m power. Onl\ one 
count in in south-i ast Asia t m apt d thi I 1 1 ^ . nd tin. was Siam. 

^lain Wits lii< k\ to t ( . 1 ] ( . wi dm (1 in . la w is la u fin l.njand in 
Bui ma and I 1 ant < in Indn-( hma P» 1 1 tp u\ j |>* t .. n ( 1 1 da presence 
oi tin s< I in opt an m als to tin lied it and )« It < f la 1 th it 1 * < w ap< d She 
owt d hi l good loitmn also to tin f n t that sin was 1 . u, _» a spe 11 of fanK 
good go\ t 1 nnn nt and tin 1 » w«n no mo riial ton l*h il.o had In < n 
m mam ot In r e e tint 1 n Bn* » 1 <’ « 1 n * nt 0 , < * t oui • . no 

guaiantii against Ion n 11 11 \ it t ; , # i,< d. 1 u d uni li d In 1 

hands full in Indi » and Buima and I lain < m Iiuo-Chint B\ tin time 

Both of tin m had Mat in d tin Inaimm of ^1 m\ I,»i* m dn iiH'i tt 1 nth 
ccntuiN the das !<>i arm* xatnais was ah* *d\ j . sing. 1 In spun of 
m s ist an< e w ns 1 mug in t in 1 ast and 11. in on.. 1 1 1 11 n 1 * 11a Ms w < h 1 x lm lining 
111 the (olious and d» p# nth in n I In m \ . dan T « i < f wai h< *w < < n 
S’am ami 1 1 .11c 1 o\ < 1 ( atnlw ,(h 1 1 .n Si u < T r < * ml a\ « «d« d li n non 

w it h i hi 1 m m h I o tin w * st a si 1 rtnn im 1 t on 1 >u n 1 1 tot* to 1 Siam 

lit ill 1 tin lb »' h in !h 1 11 » 

I lun ; hi o n ui't t n « at !» t in d » ^ tin lluniioi k 1.^ I nf 

m \ ath <1 Siam ami « \ » ii ann< \« d n 1 1 < 1 e» j ( ’ * w»u w as n* 1 ;b“. w in n 
tin Si.um m t a j nml mum d \\ ulna »»i V 1 dhi 1 1 li 1 »*w Imban n.ui t s 
Item V |N de sf M )\ < d S( < II how r \ M . I i « Ih MPa c W « I » mil li\ .t 

popul.u iMm and a in w d\n«*st\ In nil \ uh h ng Kuna I m 1 dj 

Iai n tod as . just a 1 v » \ ( us late 1 . this d\ 1 *M\ o 1 m . u>s in Siam, and 

all the k 1 1 ns 1 c m to lx « dhd K una I ma 1 this m w du*a s t\ Siam 

had food hut i.tdni patMiial C“\» nun 1 1 ami. \«i\ wis<l\. an tfloit 
was made to cultivate jn >od itlatmns with Ionian ]\»\,<is. 1 la pons 
were open'd ioi fen< i n Unda. tomnnit al tn.i* o \,<ic t un with 
c c*i t.iin fm 1 ign P« »w c 1 s. and snpji n Imnis u* k rntnul'K < d n' tl .uhnnns- 

1 1 at ion 1 In* tn w < apt* d w as Ban pm d \h tl is w \ w»l t * m:h to ht ep 

tin nnpM i.thsf w ed\ < s aw ,i\ 1 mjhu d sj m id in Mai. \ and took Si arm se 

tn niorv tlnn Ii.m< pM ( aitiln ih.i .nnl eti.* 1 N.tnn m teiiiloiv to the 
east I lame and I mdaiu! m 11 1 \ ram* to b!ow»o\<i 'nam m ihtjb. But 
then, in tin* i ri «»oni/« <1 nnpt 11 a list I t non. tins .uinul to guai an It e the 
inteputv of tin* m m unnu r poitions 0! Sann <*< t« mtor\ and. at the same 
time*, di\ uh d this up into ihiec 11 spin m s oi udlm m e “. 1 he caMt 1 n pai t 
w as the | 1 e m h spin 1 e . the w « stei n was tin Bi ltish. and in betw ten t in 1 e 
was a in ntral ana while l^ah i<m!d tlnir pu kings Having thus 

sole mnh guaiaute el tin iutegiit\ of Siam. 1 seats lttei 1 tance 
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took some more territory to the east, and England of course then had to 
take some compensation in the south. 

Still, in spite of all tliis, a part of Siam has escaped European domi- 
nation, and that is the only country to do so in this part of Asia. The tide 
of European aggression has been checked now, and there is little chance 
of Europe getting more territory in Asia. The time is soon coining when 
the European Powers in Asia will ha\e to pack up and go home, 

Siam was till recently an autocratic monarchy and, in spite of some 
reforms, there w as a good deal of feudalism. A few' months ago there yyas 
a revolution there— a peaceful one -and the upper middle classes, it 
seems, came to the front. Some kind of parliament has been established 
there. The king, of the dynasty of Rama I, wisely agreed to the change, 
and so the dynasty has remained. Siam has thus now a constitutional 
monarchy. 

One other country of south-east Asia remains tor us to con&idei -the 
Philippine Islands. I wanted to write about them also in this letter, but 
it is late and I am tired, and the letter is long enough. I his is the last 
letter I shall write to you this year — 19$-? - for the old >ear has run 
its course and is at its last gasp. In another three hours it will be no more 
and will become a memory ot the past. 


120 

ANOTHER NEW YEAR'S DAY 


• Acre Jeer's Din, i<j$3 

It is New Year's Day today. The earth has completed another cycle 
round the sun. It icrogniies no special class oi hohdass, os it lushes 
ceaselessly through space, caring not at .ill what happens on its surface 
to the innumerable midget that crawl on it, and quarrel with rat h other, 
and imagine themselves men and women - in their foolish vanity, 
the salt of the earth and the hub of the universe. I hr earth ignores her 
children, but we can hardly Ignore ourselves, and on New Year’s Day 
many of us are apt to rest awhile in our life’s journey and look bark and 
grow reminiscent, and then look foiward and try to gather hope. So I am 
reminiscent today. It is my third conse< utive New Year's Day in prison, 
though in between I was ot f in the w icier world for many months. Going 
farther back, I remember that during the last eleven years I have, spent 
five New Years’ Days in prison. And I begin to wonder how many more 
such days and other days I shall see in prison ! 

But I am an “ habitual ” now, in the language of the prison, and 
that many times over, and I am used to gaol life. It is a strange contrast 
to my life outside, of work and activity and large gatherings and public 
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speaking and a rushing about from place to place. H^rc' all is different; 
everything is quiet, and there is little movement, and I sit for long 
intervals, and for long hours 1 am silent. 1 he days and the weeks and the 
months pass by one alter the other, merging into each other, and there 
is little, to distinguish one 1 1 oin the other. And the p;tst looks like a blurred 
pi ( lure with nothing standing out. \csterday takes one back to the day 
of one s .if lest, lor in between is almost a blank with little to impress the 
mind. It is the life of a \egetable tooled to one place, growing there w'ith- 
ouj comment or argument, silent, motionh ss. And sometimes the activities 
of the outside world appear strange and a little bewildering to one in 
prison; they seem distant and unreal .1 phantom .show. So we develop 
two natures, the active and the passive, two wavs oi living, two person- 
alities, like Dr. Jekyll and Mr. llvde. Have* vou read this story of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s? 

One gets used to everything in time, even to the routin'- and sameness 
of gaol. And rest is good for the body; and quiet is good for the* mind: it 
makes one* think. “ Ac upas nl une haunt man 1' ennui is t son frircl ” 

And now perhaps vou will undei stand what these letters to you have 
meant to me. They may be dull reading to you and tedious and piolix. 
But they have* filled up mv gaol life and give*n me an occupation which 
has brought me a great deal of je»v. It was just two years ago today, 
on New Year’s Day, that I began them in Nairn Prison, and I continued 
them on mv return to gaol. Some times I have* not wiitten for weeks, 
sometimes I have written daily. When the- mood te> write captured me and 
I sat down with pen and pape r, I move el in a different world, and you 
were my darling companion, and gaol with all its works was forgotten. 
These le-tters thus came to represent for me my cse apes from gaol. 

*1 his letter that I am now writing i> mimbe nxi • o, and this numbering 
began only nine months ago in Ban ill v (hiol. I .on amazed that 1 have 
written so much already, and I fear what vou will say or feel when this 
mountain <»! lette rs dese e nds upon vou in one gre at mass. But you cannot 
grudge" me* mv escapes and jmimrvs from prison. It is more than seven 
months since 1 saw you, my dear. \\ hat a long time' it has been ! 

'1 he story that m\ 1< tie rs h.jvr contained has not been a \n\ pleasant 
one. Historv is not pleasant. Man. in spite of his great and vaunted pro- 
gress, is still a very unpleasant and selfish animal. And yet perhaps it is 
possible to see the silver lining of progress through the long and 

dismal record of selfishness ami quarrelsomeness and inhumanity of man. 

I am a bit of an optimist and am nelined to take a hopeful view of. 
tilings, but optimism must not blind us to the dark spots around us and 
to the danger of an unthinking optimism itself being v ery much misplaced. 
For the world as it has been and is still gives little enough ground lor 
optimism. It is a hard place for the idealist and for him who does not take 
his beliefs on trust. All manner of questions arise for which there is no 
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straight answer^: all manner of doubts conic which do not easily vanish. 
Why should there be so much folly and miser) in the world? That is the 
old question that troubled Prince Siddhurtha 2,500 years age' in this 
country of ours. The stoiy is told that he asked himself this question 
many a time* before enlightenment came to him, and he bee. mu* the 
Buddha. He asked himself, it is said : 


“ How 1 an it hr that Hrahni 

Would inakr a woilil and k r«*j» it hum r,iblr, 

Sun r 1! all powri tul, hr lra\rs it so, 

He i> not good, and it not poweitul. 

He i> not ( iod ? ” 

In 0111 own cuuntrv the light for freedom goes on, and \< t mam of our 
country men pay little herd to it and argue and quarr< I among tin msrlvrs, 
and think in terms of a mu t or a 1 eligious group or nar row 1 lass, and f»»igrt 
the larger good. And some, blind to the \ision of freedom, 


look u u« c uith nranh indgow \ , 

\nd gaffe 'i d up < asi 1 rovs ru an - 1 < f 1 • r<> a * as . 

\nd rag> and dumb oyiMoi 


In the name of law and order, twannv flourishes and trns to <iush 
those* who will not submit to it. Strange t h it the \cr\ thing that should 
be a refuge ol the weak and the opprrssid should bn ome a weapon in 
the hands of the oppressors. I his letter has had s e\ r? al < jiiouiruo all rads , 
but I must gi\e you one* other .wlm h appeals t<> m» and wlmh » * ms 
to fit in with our present state. It is from a book of Monti sqm* u. a 1 n m h 
philosopher of th** eighteenth irnturv. whom 1 ha\i mentioned aluadv 
in one of my earlier letters. 

“ II n’’, *ip> r t 4 * f'\ ',*■ nt'ir t jur !/,'/< rf'if l r " t * t . * > */ ’• ! 1 ** , f !f\ 

cnulfurs tit l/j ruit’ft , i/>r ; (, ur tan » h *r •* f »r tit w 2 / josx tr * . f v fu f/nn 

sur iaqurl V \l\ \ ’ tiaun! , 


This letter has become mu< h too dismal for a New Year I)a\ letter. 
That is highly unbecoming. Indeed, I am not dismal, and w h\ should we 
be dismal? We have the jo\ of working and struggling tor a great came; 
we have a great leader, a b hived friend and a trusts guide, whose sight 
gives strength and whose tom h inspires; and we have the sur* tv that 
success awaits us, and sooner or Liter we shall a< linvr it. I lie would be 
dull and colourless but for the obstacles that we have to overcome and 
the fights that we have to win. 

And you, my darling one, on the threshold of life, must has e no dealings 
with the dismal and the dreary. You will face life and .dl that it brings 
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with a jo>lul and scum* countenance, and welcome such difficulties as 
may conic ^our wa\ lor the pl« «isi 1 1 c* 0! surmounting them. 

And so, au man , bun amuc, and ma\ this b< not too long in coming! 

l.dl 

Till) PHIUPPIM S \\I) Till r\lTLI) STATICS OF 

AMLRK \ 

~j f thuu 7 > 19 ^} 

Hamm. digre sse d a huh on \« w \ < .u s |)a\ w. must now t on with 
our stor \ We might as well dial with tin Philippine Mareb vn that the 
pn tun ol 1 h« (astirn pail ol Via might b< c oiuph t< d \\ h\ should we 
pav spe ual atn ntmn io tin w 1 hiinh J 1 h< 11 an m m% oiler islands in 
Asia and do when wheh 1 am ie>t »wn m< nUoinne in 1 111 1 nurse ol 
t hew hints We an trsmr to t< How t hi growth ot tie in w lmpemlism 
ill Asia . its u a* lions on th* old* i < i\ ,l»/ati. ins India is tie model 
empire loi tins >lud\ . ( hoik deess us ueale r and x ddh n nt, but also 
a \a>tl\ important, a p< 1 t <t 1 1 < spi< id < I this inch. tnal imperialism 
lie I .ast Indus, Indn-( hu i 1 1 ti hue a 1 <• s«*neimiu r to teach us. In 
tie sane wa\tla Philij ; re . h . > iiiti est im ts IliiNiutinst Mnuusi d 
t>»«aus< \m find a ie I' >\a 1 m u te«n h< n tie* l mt< d Stales ot 
Ane 1 u a 

We •*aw that m ( !im ?‘ » l ml* d M in s w< je 11 #t ,h aggie ssi\e* as the 
othe 1 Pow 1 1 s mi uiiii« mi imiiin t'i(\ 1 « p le Ip« il ( hi na hs re ^ti anting 

the ntle 1 mij e I ij list »\ e n ii'i I 1m w is no* dm to tie lr dislike ol 

iinpe i lahsin <>i to . 1 *\ e « *M inn.i, n ii t( * e < rta 11 nt< 1 nal iae toi s w lm h 
made tie in eiille t to no lie I no*; < in « ounti a s. II m 1 an e»p< an e nun trie s 
vsirr tedith p u k» d in ^ v ill e * ai’ne lit. the kl\ populated. with httle* 
elbow «ioori Imi < n h otla i lieu w as .dw a\ s li e in n and tt iuble' With 
the < oiiuiiii • t nuh js it Kills in 1 be a p ? >1 l u ’» »u gt * w 1 apidl\ . and t h< \ be gan 
to pre »d tie < 1 no 1 » a ? al 1 n< 11 < g* m »ds w he li t lu \ 1 • a 1 Id n« »t ill" M cw< ( { at he>mc. 
Food w,.s i< ejinie el he tie < tuwi’i population and 1 aw in * .Is loi the 
frUtoiesaiid markets Im da m mu I u t\ii e d goods lie in nt economic 
net 1 van i < > 1 l u 1 1 1) In * tie m w \ n t s eit « »\ < tie m t > il.st ant uuniius and to 
wars lor < in pin ane »ti : tie nw< 1 m s 

T hesr . onsuh lateen del not app 1 ' n> de* l mte d S» 'as. Iletiienmtiv 
was a l >e » 1 1 1 is but as 1 ui< pe and tt j »• >pulatmn w ,is small. 1 here was» 
plcnts ot 1 doin tot e \ < 1 \ 1 >« ul \ . phntx o! opportunities lot di\otmg their 
energies to ihe d< \ < lopim lit e»t tie it own \ ast unch \ doped trrnfoi i< s. 
As i atlw a\ * nn c built ties went west and spicad tat lieu and failhrr till 
lhc\ ir.uhcd lie Ike die ( )e e an Ml this work in then own\<umti\ kept 
the Americans b M and lies h..d no nine ot mdmation io\ colonial 
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adventures. Indeed, at one time, as I have told you, a demand for labour 
on the Californian coast made them ask the Chinese Government for 
Chinese workers, a request which was complied with and which later 
created bitterness between the two countries. This preoccupation of the 
Americans with their own country kept them away from the race for 
empire in which the European Governments were indulging. They 
interfered in China only when they felt that they must, and when they 
feared that the other Powers would divide the country among themselves. 

The Philippines, however, came under direct American rule. They 
tell us of American imperialism, and so ha\c intere st lor us. Do not 
imagine that the empire of the I ’nited States is confined to the Philippine 
Islands. Outwardly that is the only empire they have got, but, profiting 
by the experience and troubles of other imperialist Powers, they have 
improved on the old methods. They do not take the trouble to annex a 
country, as Britain annexed India; all they are interested in is profit, 
and so they take steps to control tin* wealth of the countrv. 1 hmugh the 
control of the wealth it is easy enough to control the people of the country 
and, indeed, the land itself. And so without much trouble, or friction 
with an aggressive nationalism, thev control the' country and share its 
wealth. This ingenious method is called economic imperialism, i hr map 
does not show it. A country may appear to be free and independent if 
you consult geography or an atlas. Bur if \ou look behind the \ril vmi 
will find that it is in the grip of another countrs, or rather of its bankers 
and big business men. It is this invisible empire that the- I iut< (^States of 
America possesses. And it is this invisible* but none the* le vs effre rive < mpne 
which Britain is trying to preserve for herself, in India and elsewhere, 
when outwardly site hands over control of tin* political machine* to the 
people of the country . This is a dangerous thing and we must beware of it. 

We need not look into this invisible economic empire at this stage, for 
the Philippines arc* part of th<* visible empire. 

There is also another, though a minor and rather .sentimental, reason 
for our interest in the Philippine s, lodav they have a Spanish-Ameriran 
appearance, but the whole background of their old culture came from 
India. Indian culture travelled fo them via Sumatra and Java and touched 
almost every aspect of life— social, religious, and political. Old Indian 
myths and stories and part of our literature reac hed them. 'I heir languages 
contain many Sanskrit words. Their art is influenced by India, and so 
are their laws and handicraft. Even dress and ornamentation bear this 
-impress. The Spaniards, during their long rule of over 300 years, tried to 
destroy all evidence of this old Indian culture*, and so little remains now. 

The Spanish occupation of these islands began as long ago as 1565. 
They are thus among the earliest footholds of Europe* in Asia. 'ITiry were 
governed quite differently from the Portuguese or British or Dutch 
colonies. Trade was not encouraged. Religion was the background of the 
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governments, and the officials were mostly missionaries and churchmen. 

It has been called a “ Missionaries’ Empire No attempt was made to 
improve the condition ol tin* people. There was misgovernment and 
oppression and heavy taxation, and attempts at forced conversions to 
Christianity. These conditions naimallv led to many revolts. Many 
Chinese came over to the islands to < .11 1 y on trade. As thee refused to 
become Christians, massacres ol them were organized. English and 
Dutch merchants wen* not allowed, p.trtlv because olim they were 
enrjTtirs, and partly because they were Piotrstant Christians, and thus 
heretics in the eyes of the Roman Catholic Spaniards. 

Conditions worsened. Hut one good lesult followed. '1 he different 
parts and groups ot the islands wen umtid, and a national consciousness 
began to arise* in the nimiri nth « « ntury. I he opening out of the islands 
to foreign mere hauls about the middle ol this centurv led to some reforms 
in education and oilier departin' nts, and trade* and business grew. A 
l'ilipino middle* c lass de v eloped. 1 h< r* had bee n inte r-mariiages between 
the* Spaniards and th<* Hhpmns. and m.my 1 ilipinos had Spanish blood. 
Spain came to be* hooked up 0. almost as a home country and Spanish 
ideas spread. None* the- lews, the spirit ot nationalism grew, and as it was 
repressed n bee arm* r* solutmiian. 1 here* was no idea at first of separation 
from Spam: self-government was < 1 < nianded and some representation 
in Spain’s leeble and imfbipvr paili.unrm called the u Cortes It is 
curious how nation. d ir.uvi i»« nts < \ery where 'begin moderately and 
inevitably become more r\tn me and stand ultimately for separation and 
independence. A demand for ticcdom suppressed has to be met later 
with c (impound rnten st. S<» m tie Philippuu s the demand grew* ; national 
organizations were haimd to intone it and so ret societies also spread. 
A ** Young 1 ilipiuo Pans w hove leader was l J . Jose Rizal, played a 
prominent part. 1 lie Spanish authorities tiicd tc crush the movement 
bv the only method wlmh gnsrriumnts seem to know —terrorism. 
Ri/al and huge numbers oi other leaders were sentenced to death and 
executed in iP*oh. 

’I his was the last stiaw C>]*o n rebellion then broke out against the 
Spanish (h>\ ei nmriit, and tb r 1 ilipmos* issued their declaration of 
independence I • »r c full year the struggle continued, am! the Spaniards 
could not (lush th< rebellion. 1 hen promise ol <ubstanti.il reforms led to 
a suspension. Nothing. howrvrr. was done 1»\ opain, and in 1898 die 
rebellion broke out afresh. 

Meanwhile the American Co\ ci ..mrnt had quarrelled with Spain, 
over some* other matter and war was declared between the two countries. 
An American licet altac ked the Philippines in April 1898. The rebel 
Filipino leaders, fuliv expecting that the great American Republic would 
stand for Filipino freedom, helped the Americans in the wai\ They again 
declared thcii independence and organized a republican government. 
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A Filipino Congress assembled in September 1898, and by the end of 
November a constitution was adopted. But while this constitution was 
being discussed by this Congress, Spain was being defeated by the Tinted 
Slates. Spain was weak, and before the end of the jear confessed herself 
beaten and the war ended. In the terms of peace Spain handed over the 
Philippine Islands to the Tinted States. This generous gift cost her 
nothing at all, as the Filipino rebels had ahead) put an end Vo Spanish 
authority. 

The United States (Government now took steps to take possessing, of 
the islands. The I ilipinos protested and pointed out that Spain had no 
business and no power to transfer the islands, as she possessed nothing to 
transfer at the time. 1 heir protest was in vain, and just when ihev weir 
congratulating themselves on their newlv won lieedom, thev had m light 
afresh and light a vastly moie poweitul government than that of Spam. 
For three and a halt vears thev 1 at tied on tin 11 gallant struggle, lot a lew 
months as an organized government, an*f late 1 bv ?tn ansol gue mlla vvat late*. 

The revolt was totally suppressed and Amnuaii rule established. 
Considerable* retoims weir introduced, e spee i.dlv in education, but the 
demand for independent e continued. hi luit* tiie l m n d States ( ongress 
passed a bill knovsn as the "Jones Bill , bv whith the v tiansteired some 
powers to an elected legislature. But the* Arm man ( G< *v * 1 imi -( General 
has the right to intnie-ie, and he has nltm done mp, 

There have h» eu no usings against the Turn d Stan s tulle uun s in 
the island ; but the* 1 ilipinos have i < hm <1 to b< nmi.nt with th> 11 pi »*sent 
lot and have 1 t *i m d on their agitation and demand tor mde'Jx ude ru e. 
The Americans have oft» n assured them, 111 tin tine mip»na|jst iimiiihi, 
that th» v w < ie tie ie oniv l«*i d.**- 1 ilipinos* be in tit and wo.dd l< avi the- 
islands as so* .n as lh** l lhpueo w* ie 1 a pa hie ( 1 ( ai i\ lie/ on bv tie- no* Ives. 
E\«'n in the )on<s Bill « d i*jih a was stated that “ 0 i . as r. alwav » has 
been, the ptupose ot the o« »•}>!* »»| tin l mte*d State % to withdraw th» n 
sovereign!) over the* Philippine Islands and to re* ogm/r then indepi n- 
dence as o>on as a stable- government 1 an be e stab!ish**il thrn m \ In 
spite* of this then* an' mans people* m Amem a who are openly opposed 
to Philippine indepenrh n< e. 

Even as I write* news tomes 111 me papers that the l nit* d Slates 
Congress has passed .1 resolution, or some mu h declaration, stating that 
the Philippines will be* granted their inrh penden* e within n ye ais. 

1 lie Cnited State's have e i tain economic int«'rests m the- Philippine's 
jvhich they are anxious to protect. 1 luv are parheularlv interested in 
rubber plantations there, as rubber is one of the* very necessary tilings 
that they la< k. But their main interest in the* ext upation e>! the! island is, 
I believe*, fear of J.tpan. Japan is quite' ne ar the- Philippine s, and Japan 
is overflowing with an ever-growing population. It is quite likely that the 
Japanese Government lrx>ks greedily on die sr islands. There is not much 
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love lost between the American and the Japanese G >vernmcnts, and so 
the question of the future of tin Philippines becomes a part of the larger 
question of the Pacific Towns and their relations. 


122 

WHKRL TIIRJ.L CONTIMATS MLLT 

Januatj 16, 1933 

Ont of ms New \ e ai wish's his found fulfilment inuc h sooner than 
I had c \|)< e t< d whe n 1 w rote a foi trnaht ago \ f t< 1 rm long wait we have 
had an inieisnw at last, and I ln\< mui sou again \nd the ]oy and 
e\c itenunt of s< < mg sou and oth» 1 h i\ < idle d me l<^r mam a das, and 
upset my loutim and ni.id* mi in »d< e 1 in\ usual work I ha\e felt in 
holulas mood lour da\s ago n tint \\< m< t. «mcl alu ads it seems 
so lone ago' Mteads I thud < t tin t iture and wonder when and where 
enir n< \t nu t tint: w ill lx 

Meanwhile in* e.n»l jui* s < m stop nu lmm ins game* of inahe-bt lies e, 
and I shall continue these 1 * tie is to \ou 

I ha\e been writing to m , |.»» mum tune j>,gt about the nineteenth 
< « nt ni % I 1 1 led to gist % . u it in 't a c < n* 1 d mh\o ol this ccnturs , w hich 
is 1 ought \ the mu u in 1 1 1 » 1 \ ip< 1 * < n s fall I he n we pioce eded to a 
inoie elr taile el smw \ ol s »m» < t. unties We had a good look at India, 
and then at ( him md J*pin. end 1 mis at laithn India and the East 
Inelies \\ ( has < «*o 1 ■! 1 « imde 1 < il 1 >n!\ tj>ui<»j \sia in this inoie detailed 
smses, tin 1 1 si # 1 tli* *\ ! Minn. mo li h 1 Ion r *oi \ , and it is not easv 
to k«ep it stiaichf i d e k n 1 h i\ e t*» take e< lines ami continents 

oi.e alter the <»tla r and d« it \ nil tin in m nai.it* o \g.11n and again I 

has e to go ha< k .»nd < *<\ e i th< > win p< 1 n el » f nnn f«»i a different area. 

'1 lus must in e e s nils lx a little umiMmik Hut \ <ui must tn to lcmimbtr 
that ,tll the se tum t < f nth < < mm s e \ * nt\ in dilh ie nt c nunim s t >ok plac e 
< untemjH iran« misls . 1 1 •< *t < <>\ 1 < ss at the same time, uiffueming and 

rc a< ting on < .u h oth< i 1 hat g. whs tin sttuls i»t the lusteus of ne country 

b\ Use If is \ t is de« f pi S( tills a w * ild lustois c m u\r us i light idea of 

the nnpoi t am e ol t \ i nts and !• *u e s th it h is v ’ ipe d the past and made 
It inte> the pi I Sf nt I he S< ie (t< IS del not pie tc lid te' CIS C SOU sue h d W Ol 1(1 
histors th.it is a task lxsnnd me. 1 \< u will find n lack of books on 
the subject \!l that I base tm el lei de> in these le tie is is to louse sour- 
interest m weald lustors. to show s<m ml un aspects ol it, and to make 
>ou folleiw certain tlmads ol human aetisits fiom the eatls time's till 
loda\. 1 do not knoss how f.ir I shall an en cl , I le'ar that the lesult of 
my labours might be to place before \n\\ a hotch-potch which might 
confuse ^ou more than help sou to form a right judgment. 
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Europe was tiie driving»forcc of the nineteenth century. Nationalism 
reigned there, and industrialism spread and radiated to distant corners 
of the world and often took the shape of imperialism. We have seen this 
in our first brief survey of the century, and have followed (lie eflects of 
imperialism in some detail in India and Eastern India. Before we go to 
Europe again for a closer look I should like you to pay' a brief visit to 
western Asia. I have neglected this part for a long time, chiefly because 
I am rather ignorant of its subsequent history. 

Western Asia is very different from Eastern Asia and from India. 
In the distant past, of course, many races and tiibes came from C entral 
Asia and the East and oven an it. The Turks themselves c ante in this way. 
Before the Christian eia Buddhism also spread light up to Asia Minor, 
but it does not appear to have taken root there. Western Asia has, during 
the ages, looked more towards Europe than towards Asia or the East. 
In a way it has been Asia's window to Europe. Even the spread ot Islam 
in various parts of Asia did not make much difference to the Western 
outlook. 

India and China and the neighbouring countries never looked at 
Europe in this wav. I hey were wrapped up in Asia. Between India and 
China there is a vast difference, in race and outlook and < ultme. China 
has never been the slave of n ligiou and has not had anv priest I v lneran by. 
India has always prided liersc It on hei religion, and h* r soi it t\ has been 
priest-ridden m spite nl Buddha's attempts to rid her of this irit ubus. 
There arc many other difference* between India and China, and vet 
then* is a strange unity between India and raMc rn and south-eastern Asia. 
This unity has been given by the thread ol the Buddha legend which 
has hound these people together and woven mans a common motive m 
art and literature and musii and song. 

Islam bx ought something of western .Vsia into India. It vs as a different 
culture, a different outlook on life. But the wesrc rn Asian outlook did not 
come to India cluect or in its natural garb, as it might have done if the 
Arabs had conquered India; it came, long afterwards, through the 
Central Asian races who were not its fitte st n presentauves. None the less, 
Islam connected India with vtestern Asia, and India thus lx*< ame the 
meeting-place of these two gre at cultures. Islam aKo went to China, and 
large numbers adopted it. but it never challenged the old culture of 
China. In India this challenge was made because Islam was for long the 
religion of the ruling class, ndia thus became the country whrie the two 
.cultures faced each other, and I have alreadv wntten to you of the many 
efforts to find a synthesis in order to solve this difiuult problem. These 
efforts had largely succeeded, vs hen a new danger and a new olrstructmn 
came in the shape of the* British conquest. I oday both these cultures 
have lost their old meaning. Nationalism and industrialization have 
changed the world, and the ancient c ultures ran only survive to the extent 
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they can fit themselves into the new economic conditions. Their hollow 
shells remain , their real meaning has gone. In western Asia, in the very 
homelands of Islam, vast ( hanges are going on. China and the Far East 

aic m a state of coniiniious upset. In India we can ourselves see what is 
happening. 

1 have not Written about western Asia for so long that I find it a little 
difficult U) pick up the thiracU. You will remember my telling you of 
the great Arab hmpne of Baghdad, and how it fell before the Turks — 
th*l Seljucj links liny wnr, not the Ottomans and how* it w*as finally 
destroyed by ( limed/ Khans Mongols. I Ik se Mongols also put an end 
to the Empire ot KhwuiLsm whi<h spread to Central .\sia and included 
Persia. limur the Eamr fame latei and, after a brief day of military 
success and massa< ie, was no inoir. In the west, however, a new’ empire 
arose which, in spile of d» !• at bv limur, continued to spread. This was 
the Empire oi the Ottoman links who took possession of Asia west of 
Persia, and of Egvpt, and ol a good pan of south-eastern Europe. For 
many generations thev tint aimed Euiope, and to the religious and 
superstitions people of Eui opr, just < int i ging from the Middle Ages, they 
seemed to lie a stonier oi (»od st nt to punish sinners. 

Under Ottoman rule v,< t«m Ana almost disappears fiom historv ; 
it lieromes a bat k-war* i t ut oil fiom th<* main cui rent of the world’s life. 
For many centuries, inch <d fi»r thousands ot \ears. it had been the high- 
wav between Emopt and Asia, and lnnumeralile caravans had crossed 
its c ities and deserts earning men handiM fiom one continent to another. 
But tlie links did not emoma”*- ti.ulc. and, even if thc\ had done so, 
thev vm ir jxast rlrss b< loir a m w l.ietor. 1 ln.s was the dev’clopmrnt of the 
sea-mutes Ixtwrm Asia and 1 mop*. Fhe sea b< 'line the new highway, 
and t hr ship took t hr plan- < i tin t aim 1 of the c ert. With this change 
western Asia hot a gieai deal of Us signifn ant e to the world. It lived a 
life apait. *1 hr opening of the Sin / ( anal, v\ the second half of the 
nineteenth ernturv. made the sm-mute even more important. This 
canal became the cicairst highwav between East and West, bringing the 
two worlds near< i eac li othc l . 

And now, in the twentieth centurv. .ftiother change is taxing place 
before our vnv eves, and in the old rivalrv between lar.d and sea, the 
land is winning and displacing tin sea as tb worlds chiet highway. 
The nulling of the automobile nude a diitereiue. and the aeroplane 
added to this v .i>tlv . 1 hr anc irnt ti uh -routes, desrr f ' J for so long, are 
again busv with traffic , but, instead <*i the leisurely camel, the automobilo 
rushes across the desert, and overhead ilirs the aeroplane. 

The Ottoman Empire had joined together three continents -Asia, 
Africa, and Europe. But long be foie the nineteenth century it had grown 
weak, and this centun saw it going to pieces. Fiom the Scourge of 
(kxl it became t! e “ Sick Man of Europe ”. The World War of ipi j-t8 
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put an end to it, and out of its ashes arose a new Turkey, self-reliant, 
strong and progressive, and srvn.il other nrw States. 

Western Asia, I have said above, is Asia’s window to Europe. It is 
bounded by the M« diim.niean Si a. wliirh has divided and linked 
together Asia and laiiop* and \irit a I ho link has been a powerful one 
in tin* past, and the <ouuUu , bold* rnr.' m the M< diterranean have had 
nun h in.tonimun 1 mop< in < i\ lli/ation lx "ins in the Mediterranean 
area. Old (>n<<r nr H«lla> hn| In 1 ( olomi s dotted about the seaboard 
ol ^lu thn< t outne jo . . tin R. .in m bmnin ‘'pn ,td around it ; Christianity 
(cmnd its *an\ iioini n»und tin M< <ht< nam an ; the Arabs took their 
cultuir limn ili» 1 1 if im <'.,t 1 in Su » 1 \ . and light u ross the southern 
Abu an * oasts to Sp nn m th< < 1 . and n m un< d tlu re (or 7 no \ ears. 

WVs. r thiohc.w lnt.mit. , «• -nn. . tum ol tin* Asiatic Mediterranean 

rountius with S' ml, I and V.-.h Afiua Western Asia thus 

beionus a dr hmn ’n. m tie 01 r h« t m < n Via and the other two 
(ontuu nt but it 1 1 1 non di t 1 Vul • u< li links all over the world if 

we but look ** >t tlu 1 ' I iu iiiiti.'* . *’ »ok o| n tiionulism has m.ide us 

flunk, f n ('.> ,t: • 1 o mmi th n n! th« onen< ss of the woild and 

the < < iimni at nit. : • a s < ! d :u t ' ut . Mimt! u ' 


\ LOOK HACK 

Janum 19, 1933 

1 ii\\f nail i*i'Ot > t*‘ *» 1 "iU whuli hn< * ’« ased me greatly, and 
wliu h 1 sho iid hta *.m it n» sh u. \ i;n \mi 1 lr ' t<‘ botli bv a French- 

man. Ritu <0 m^i \ who w tin i.‘»o‘:\atoi <>1 uiiector of the Musee 
Clinini t m Fun Hw< \«»u h* < m to this d< ligHlul museum of r.asiern, 
and espi < ial !\ IhuMh ». j'Milm 'Pi uu mbn \our .u compaminc; me. 
M. ( ,uMhv< i ha* , iiMin a mii\i’ «*1 1 Nun that is. Viatic civili- 
zations m j< »u t \ olunu s, d« ,'iiv; m pat. l< K with India. the Middle East 
{ w hu h m« ans \\ estuM Via. md \\ 1 s T fi . (Inna, and J roll. Being 
illtcK sd d m \i t . he Itt'' r b a 1 \ w it h Ins ^ 1 1 1 > p 1 t i 1 < >m tlu* p mi of \ iew of 
the de\ clopnu nt <>i v.iiimis k.rxh «'t artiNu ,v and he has gi\cn 

large mttnhi is <>1 I < intihd putuit'** It is tai betni and mote interesting 
to learn holms 111 th.s wav than b' h oning about w % s and battles and 
the mlngie s . <t kings 

I base lead onh two nt M (bonnet s volumes so far. those dealing 
with India and the Middx Fast, and tin \ ha\c delighted me. The 
pictures ol fun bmldm-s and to d>b statuaiv and wonderful frescoes and 
paintings have 1 anted me (ar horn lk hr.i lhin C?aol to distant countries 
anti times long p. 
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I wrote to you long ago of Mohenjo Daro and Harappa in the Indus 
Valley in north-west India, the ruins of the ancient civilization which 
flourished 5000 years ago. In those far-off days when people lived and 
worked and played in Mohenjo Daro there were many other centres of 
civilization. Our infoimation is slight; it is limited to certain ruins that 
have been discovered in various parts of Asia and in EgyPpt. Perhaps if 
we dig hard enough and widely enough we may find many more such 
ruins. But already we know of a high civilization in those days in the Nile 
Valiev in Egypt; in Chaldea ^Mesopotamia), where Susa was the capital 
of the State of Elam ; in Persepolis in easte rn Persia ; in Turkestan in 
Central Asia ; and by the Yellow River or Hoang-Ho in China. 

This was the period when copper was beginning to be used, the age 
of polished stone was passing. All over these wide areas from Egypt to 
China about the same stage of growth seems to ha\e been reached. 
Indeed, it is surprising to find some proofs of a common civilization 
spreading right across Asia, which show that the different centres were 
not isolated, but were in touch with each other. Agriculture flourished 
and domestic animals were kept and there was some trade. The art of 
writing had appeared, but these old picture-writings have not yet been 
deciphered. Similar tools aie found in widely' separated areas, and the 
artistic products are also re markably similar. Painte d {lottery, beautiful 
vases with all manner of designs and decorations, attract spec ial notice. 
This pottery is so much in evident e that this whole period has been 
named the 44 painted pottery' civilization There was gold and silver 
jewellery', also alabaster and marble 1 \essels, and even c otton Tabrics. 
Each of these centres of early ( ivili/ation from Egypt to the Indus Valley 
and to China had something special to itself and carried on independently, 
and yet the thread of a common and a connected 1 1\ ili/ation seems to 
run through them. 

This was, roughly, 5000 years ago. But it is clear that such a c ivilization 
was relatively advanced, ancl must have taken some thousands of years to 
develop. In the Nile Valley and in Chaldea it can be traced back for at 
least another 2000 years, and probably the other centres are equally old. 

Out of this common and widespread civilization of the early Copper 
Age, the Mohenjo Daro period of about 3000 n.o., the four great Eastern 
civilizations diverge and differentiate and develop separately. T hese four 
were the Egyptian, the Mesopotamian, the Indian, and the Chinese. 
It was during this latter period that the Great Pyramids were built in 
•Egypt and the great Sphinx at Gizeh. Later still came the Theban period 
in Egypt, when the Theban Empire flourished there, about 2000 B.c., 
and wonderful statues and frescoes were produced. This was a great 
period of a renaissance of art. T he huge temple of Luxor was built about 
this time. Tutankhamen, whose name everybody seems to know' without 
knowing anything else about him, was one of the Theban Pharaohs. 
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In Chaldea powerful organized States arose in two regions, Sumer 
and Akkad. The famous city of Ur of the Chaldees was already producing 
artistic masterpie ces in the days of Mohenjo Daro. After about 700 years 
of lordship, Ur was overthrown. The Babylonians, who were a Semitic 
people (that is like the Jews or Arabs) coming from Syria, became the 
new rulers. The city of Babylon now became the centre of a new empire 
to which ihere is licqucnt reference in the Bible. There was a revival of 
literature duiing this period, and epic poems were writte n and sung. 
'Ihese epic poems describing the beginning of the world and a mighty 
deluge are supposed to be the* stories louml which the earlier chapters of 
the Bible are written. 

Then Babylon fell, and many centuries afterwards (about 1000 b.C. 
and onwards) the Assyrians come on the scene and establish an empire 
with Nineveh as capital. These people were most extraordinary. They 
weie brutal and cruel bevond measure. Their whole system of govern- 
ment was based on terrorism, and with massacre and destruction they 
built a great empire all over the Middle hast. They were the imperialists 
of those dn\s. And yet these people weie highly cultured in some ways. 
An enormous library was collected at Nineveh, every department of 
current knowledge being represented. I lie library was not a paper one, 

I need hardly tell you, nor did it have am thing like* the modern book. 
'1 he books of those days were on tablets. Thousands of these tablets 
from the old library at Nineveh are at present ifi the British Museum in 
London. Some of them are pretty ghastly: the monarch gives a vivid 
description o{ his cruelty to his enemies and how he enjoyed it. 

In India the Arvans came after the Mohenjo Daro period. No ruins 
or statuarv of their earlv davs have yet been discovered, but their greatest 
monuments are their old books — the Vfdas ai. others — which give 
us an insight into the minds of these happy warriors who came dow’n to 
the* Indian plains. 'Ihese books are full of powerful Nature-poetry; 
the \n\ gods arc* Nature-gods. It was natural that when art developed, 
this lo\e of Nature should play a great part in it. The Sanchi gates, which 
are situated near Bhopal, are among the earliest artistic remains dis- 
covered. 1 liev date from the, early Budfihist period, and tin beautiful 
carvings on th rse gate % of flower's and leaves and animal forms, tell us 
of the love* and unde 1 standing of Nature of the* artists who made them. 

And then from the north-west came Greek influence, for you will 
remember that after Alexander the* Hellenic empires came up to the 
Indian frontier: and later on there was the borderland empire of thg 
Kushans, which was also under Hellenic influence. Buddha was against 
image-worship. He did not call himself a god or ask to be worshipped. 
He wanted to rid soc iety of the evils which piiestcraft had brought into 
it; he was a reformer trying to raise the fallen and the unhappy. “ I have 
come,’* he said, in Ids first sermon at Isipatana or Sarnath, near Benares, 
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“ I have conic to satisfy the ignorant with wisdom. . . . The perfect man 
is nothing unless he spends himself in benefits to living beings, unless he 
consoles those who are abandoned. . . . My doctrine is a doctrine of 
pity; that is why the happy ones of the world find it hard. The way to 
salvation is open to all. The Brahman came forth from the womb of a 
woman e\en as the Chandala to whom he closes the w;ry to salvation. 
Annihilate your passions as the cTcphant overturns a hut, made of 
reeds. . . . The only remedy against evil is sane reality.” So Buddha 
taught the way of good conduct and the way of life. But, as is the way \j;ith 
foolish disciples who do not understand the inner meaning of the master, 
many of his followers observed the external mles of conduit that he had 
prescribed and did not appreciate their inner signilic ance. Instead of 
following his advice they worshipped him. Still no statues ol the Buddha 
rose, no images of him weie made. 

Then came ideas from Gicece and other Hellenic countries, and in 
these countries beautiful statues of the' gods weie made, and these were 
worshipped. I11 Ciandhara, on tlu* noith-wcst of India, this influence 
was gieatest, and tin* Buddha infant appeared in sculptuie. lake their 
own little and charming god (lipid lie* wa>, 01 as later the infant ( hi 1 st 
was to be- the sacro bamhno'\ as the Italians call him. In this wav 
image-worship began in Buddhism, and it developed till statues of 
Buddha were' to be found in e\er\ Buddhist temple. 

Iranian or Persian iftllucrue also affected Indian art. 1 h«* Buddha 
legends and the rich mythology of tin* Hindus provided inexhaustible 
material for India’s artists, and at Amaiavati in the Amlin adesh, in the 
Elcphanta caves near Bombay, at Ajanta and Kllora, and mans other 
places, you ran trace these old legends and mvths in stone and paint. 
Wonderfully worth visiting are* these* places, and 1 wish that every 
schoolgirl and schoolboy could visit at least some of them. 

The Indian legends travelled anoss the* seas to Partin r India. In Java, 
at Borobudur, there is the whole Buddha story in a series of remarkable 
frescoes in stone. In the ruins of Angkor Vat their are* still mam beautiful 
statues which remind us of the days Bo o years ago when the city was 
known in Eastern Asia as Angkor tin* Magnificent 1 he faces of these 
statues are gentle and full of life, and there hovers over most of them a 
strange and elusive smile which has com<* to be known as the* “ Smile 
of Angkor ”. This smile pcisists though the racial tvpr changes, and it 
never grows monotonous. 

Art is a faithful mirror of tin: life and civilization of a period. When 
Indian civilization was full of life*, it created things of beauty and the arts 
flourished, and its echoes reached distant countries. But, as von know, 
stagnation and decay set in, and as the country went to pieces the aits 
fell with it. They lost vigour and life and became overburdened with 
detail, and sometimes even grotesque. The c oming of the Muslims gave 
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a shock and brought new influences which rid the degraded forms of 
Indian art of over-ornamentations. The old Indian ideal remained at 
the back, but it was dressed up simply and gracefully in the new garments 
from Arabia and Persia. In the past, thousands of Indian master-builders 
had gone from India to Central Asia. Now the architects and painters 
came liom western Asia to India. In Persia and Crnual Asia an artistic 
renaissance had taken plate; in Constantinople treat aidiitects were 
putting up mighty buildings. T his was also the peiiod of the early 
Renaissance in Italy, when a galaxy of gnat masters piodmed beautiful 
paintings and statues. 

Sinan was the famous Turkish architect of the day, and liabar sent for 
his favourite pupil. Yusuf. In Iian liili/ad was the great painn r, and 
Akbar sent for several of his pupils and made tin in his Court painters. 
Persian influence became dominant both in art hitec tun* and painting. 
1 have told von in a previous letter of sonu* ol the meat buildings of this 
Indo-Moshm art of Moghul India, and \nu have seen mam of them. 
The g! ealest triumph of tins Indo- Persian ait is tin I aj Mahal. Many 
great artists helped to make it. It is said that the pi in* ipal art Inlet t w as a 
Turk or Persian named I’stad Isa, and that he was assisted by Indian 
urchitcc Is. Some European artists. and esp< t lally an Italian, an* supposed 
to have worked at the* interior ch cor alien. In spite of so manv different 
maste rs working at it. there is no j.uring or contradictory element in it. 
All the dillereni influences arc* hh ntlec* tog<th«i # to produce a wonderful 
li.nmmiv . Main j>< ople worked at tin* l ai. but the two influent < s which 
are predominant air the Persian and the Indian, and M. Croiisset 
tin n !oi e c alls it “ tin* sc ail of Iran i in arn.it e in the bodv of India 
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Li 1 ns in* now to Pe rsia, tlje country vthnsc soul is said to h \e come 
to India and lound a worthv body lu re in the Tar. Prisi. n Ail has a 
remarkable tradition T his tradition has persisted lor over 2000 years 

eve r sm« r the duvs of the Assyrians. 1 lu*o have been changes of 
governments and d\ nasties and religion, the country iias been under 
foreign 1 tii< and under its own kings, 1 am has come and re\olutioni/e<j 
much, but tins ti. edition has persisted. Of course it has changed and 
developed in the » nurse of age s. 'Phis per sisteiu e. it is said, is due to the 
connection of IVi sian Art with the soil and scenerv of Persia. 

I told von m the previous letter of the Assvrian Empire of Nineveh. 
This iiu hided Persia About v>o 01 boo vears before Chiist. the Iranians, 
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who were Aryans, captured Nineveh and put an end to the Assyrian 
Empire. The Persian- Aryans then built for themselves a great empire 
from the banks of the Indus right up to Egypt. They dominated the 
ancient world, and their ruler is often referred to in Greek accounts as 
the 0 Great King”. Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes are the names of some of these 
“Great Kings”. You may remember that Darius and Xerxes tried to 
conquer Greece, and suffered defeat. This dynasty is called the A'lucmcnid 
dynasty. For 220 years it ailed a vast empire till Alexander the Great of 
Macedon put an end to it. 

The Persians must have come as a great relief after the Assyrians 
and the Babylonians. They were civilized and tolerant masters, allowing 
different religions and cultures to flourish. The huge empire was well 
administered, and there was a network of good roads to facilitate com- 
munications from all parts. These Persians were closely related to the 
Indo-Arvans, those who had come to India. Their religion -that of 
Zoroaster or Zarathrustra - was related to the early Yedic religion. 
It seems clear that both had a common origin in the early home of the 
Aryans, where\er this may have been. 

The Achirmenid kings were great builders. In their capital city of 
Perscpolis they built huge palaces they did not build temples - with 
vast halls supported by numerous columns. Some ruins ran still gi\r 
an idea of these enormous structures. Acha menid art seems to ha\e kept 
contact with Indian aft of the Mauryan period * .Yshoka, etr. ;> and 
influenced it. 

Alexander defeated the “ Cheat King ” Darius and ended the 
Achjemenicl dynasty. There followed a brief period of Greek rule under 
Seleucus (who had been Alexander s general, and his sunessois. and a 
much longer period of Hellenic influence under semi-foreign ruins. 1 he 
Kushans sitting on the Indian borderland and .stretching out south to 
Benares and north in C entral Asia were < o»trm|>oraries, and they also 
were under Hellenic inflin nee. Thus the whole of Asia west of India was 
under Greek influence for more than 500 years after Alexander, right 
up to the third century after Christ, 'l his indium** was largely artistic. 
It did not interfere with the feligion of Persia, which continued to be 
Zoroastrianism. 

In the third century there was a national re\i\al in Persia and a new 
dynasty came into power. This was the Sassanid dynasty, which was 
aggressively nationalistic am* claimed to be the successor of the old 
^Vchaemenicl kings. As usually happens with an aggressive nationalism, 
this w 'as narrow and intolerant. It had to become so because it was 
wedged in between the Roman Empire and the Byzantine Empire of 
Constantinople on the west, and the advancing Turkish tribes on the 
east. Still, if managed to carry on for more than 400 years, right up to 
the coming of Islam. The Zoroastrian priesthood was all-powerful under 
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the Sassanids, and their Church controlled the State and was intolerant 
of all opposition. It was during this period that the final version of their 
sacred book, the Avestha> is said to have been prepared. 

In India at this time the Gupta Empire flourished, which was also a 
national revival after the Rushan and Buddhist periods. There was a 
renaissance of tirt and literature, and some of the greatest of Sanskrit 
writers, like Kalidas, lived then. There arc* many indications that Persia 
of the Sassanids had artistic contacts with India ot the Guptas. Few 
painjings or sculptures of the Sassanid period have remained to our day; 
such as have been found are full of life and movement, the* animals being 
very similar to those in the* Ajanta frescoes. Sassanid artistic influence 
seems to have extended right up to C hina and the Gobi desert. 

'Towards the end of* their long rule the Sassanids became weak and 
Persia was in a bad way. Afte r long warfare with the Byzantine Empire 
both were* thoioughlv exhausted. It was not difficult Tor tin* Arab armies, 
full of ardour for their new faith, to conquer Persia. B\ the middle of 
the sr\ enth ce ntury, within ten \ears ul the death of the* Prophet Moham- 
mad, Persia was unde r the* rule of the Caliph. As Arab armies spread to 
Central Asia and North Afrit a they carried with the*m not only their 
new re ligion, but a young and glowing c i\ ili/ation. Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Egypt w ere all absorbed by Arabic e uliure. I he* Aiabic language* became 
their language, and even raciallv they were assimilated. Baghdad, 
Damascus, Caiio bn amr the* gieat c nun's of Arabic culture*, and many 
fine buildings arose* the re* under the impe tus of tlu* new civilization. 
Eve n today all tin se countrie s arc* the* Arabic countries and, though 
separated fmm eac h other. they dre am of unity. 

Pe i sia was similarlv c onquered b\ the Arabs, but they could not 
absorb or assimilate* the* people as the*' had done * - Syria or Egypt. The 
Iranian lace, being of the* < del Aryan stock, was rthrr removed from 
the Semitie' Arabs: their language was also an Arvan language. So the 
race remained apart and the* language continued to flourish. Islam 
spread lapidly and displaced Zoroasliianism, which ultimately had to 
seek shelter in India. But even in Islam the* Persians took their own line. 
'There was a split, and two jvirties arose* two branches of Idam — the 
Shias and the Sunnis. Persia bet am**, and still is, predominantly a Shia 
countrv. while the rest of the Islamic world is mostly Sunni. 

Hut though Persia was not assimilated, Arab 1 *.% ■M/ation had a powerful 
influence on he r ; and Islam, as in India, gave new life to artistic activity. 
Arab art and c ulture* were equally al teal by Persian standards. Persian, 
luxury invaded the* households of tlu' simple children of the desert, and 
thr Court of the Arab Caliph became as gorge ous and magnificent as 
any other imperial Quirt had been. Imperial Baghdad became the 
greatest city of the dav. North of it in Samarra on the Tigris the Caliphs 
built for themselves an enormous mosque and palace, the ruins of w hich 
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still exist. The mosque had vast halls and courtyards with fountains. The 
palace was a rectangle, of which one side was over a kilometre in length. 

In the ninth century the Empire of Baghdad decayed and split up 
into a number of States. Persia became independent, and Turkish tribes 
from the East formed many States, eventually seizing Persia itself and 
dominating the nominal Caliph of Baghdad. Mahmud of (iha/ni arose 
at the beginning of the eleventh century and raided India and threatened 
the Caliph, and built for himself a brief-lived empire, to be ended by 
another Turkish tribe, the Seljuqs. The Seljuqs laced and fought lpng, 
and with success, the Christian Crusaders, and their empire lasted for 
150 years. Towards the end of the twelfth century yet another TmkLsh 
tribe dro\e out the Seljuqs from Persia and established the kingdom of 
Khwarismor Khi\a. But this had a briet life, for Chengiz Khan, indignant 
at the insult offered to his ambassador by the Shah of Khwarisin, came 
with his Mongols and crushed the land and the people. 

In a briet paragiaph I ha\e told of many changes and manv empires, 
and you must be mi Hit lently confused. 1 have mentioned these ups and 
downs of dynasties and races, not to burden youi mind with them, but 
to emphasize how the artistic tradition and life o( Persia continued in 
spite of them. Tribe after tribe of l urks came horn the East, and they 
succumbed to the mixed lYrso-Aiabian c i\ ili/atiou whi« h pi e\ ailed horn 
Bokhaia to Iraq. Ihose lurks who man.iged to ic.uh Asia Minor, far 
from Persia, retained their own ways and refused to gi\e in to Arabic 
culture. They made Asia Minor almost a bit of their native Turkestan. 
But in Persia and adjoining countries, such was the strength of the old 
Iranian culture that they accepted it and adapted themselves to it. 
Under all the various Turkish dynasties that ruled, lYisian art and 
literature HouiKhrd. I have* told you. I think, ol th<* Persian poet Firdausi, 
who lived at the time of Sultan Mahmud ol (ilia/rn. At Mahmud’s 
request he wrote great national epic ot Persia, the .S luihtubm, and the 
scenes described in this book lie in pre-Islamic davs, and the great hero 
is Rustam. This shows us how closely tied up were Persian art and 
literature with the old national and traditional past. Most of the subjects 
for Persian paintings and beaiftaful miniatpres are taken from the stories 
of the Shdhndma . 

Firdausi lived at the turn of the century and the millennium, from 
932 to 1021. Soon after him came a name larnous in English as it is in 
Persian- Omar Khayyam, the astronomer-poet of Nishapur in Pe rsia. 
^\nd Omar was followed by Sheikh Sadi ot Shiraz, one of the greatest 
of Persian poets, whose frulistdn and Husldn srhoolbov ■> in Indian maktaht 
have had to learn by heart lor generations past. 

I mention just a few names ol the great. There is no point in my giving 
you long lists of names. But I wish you to t< alize that the lamp of Persian 
art and culture was shining brightly right through these, centuries from 
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Persia to Transoxiana in Central Asia. Great cities like Bokhara and 
Balkh of Transoxiana rivalled the cities of Persia as centres of artistic 
and literary activity. It was at Bokhara that I bn Sina or Avicenna, the 
most famous of Arab philosophers, was born at the end of the tenth 
century. It was in Balkh 200 years later that another great Persian poet 
was born, Jukfluddin Rumi. He is considered a great mystic, and he 
founded the order of the dancing dervishes. 

So in spite* of war and conflict and political changes the tradition of 
Pcrsp-Arabian art and c ulture continued to be a living one and produced 
many masterpieces in literature, painting and architecture. '1 hen came 
disaster. In the thirteenth century about 122 cm Chengiz Khan swept 
down and destroyed Khwarism and Iran, and a few years later Hulagu 
destroyed Baghdad, and the acc umulations of long centuries of high 
culture were swept away. I have told you in some* previous letter how 
the Mongols converted (Initial Asia almost into a wilderness, and 
how its great cities were deserted and became almost devoid of 
human life*. 

Cential Asia never lulls* recovered from this e al. units : and it is sur- 
prising enough tli.it it re covered to the extent it elid. You may remember 
that afte r ( hrngiz Khan's eh .tth his vast empire was divided up. The 
pair of it in Pei aa and round .d>out fell to Hulami. who, after having 
had his fill of destruction, settled down as a peaceful .md tolerant ruler, 
and founded the dvn.isiv of the* Jl-khnns. 1 hem* Il-khans lor some time 
continued to pre.tess the old Skv religion of the Mongols: later they were 
converted to Islam. Both 1m hue and after this conversion they were 
complete Iv tolerant of other n Iigions. 1 h< lr cousins in China, the Great 
Khan and his family, were Buddhi'ts. and with them they had the* most 
intimate relations. 'I hey even sent for brides alt * V way from China. 

'I hese contacts between tie* two branches of 1 a* Mongols in Persia 
and (.hiii. 1 had considerable* (‘fleet on art. Chinese* influence* crept into 
Persia and a curious blend ol Arabic. Persian, and Chinese influence 
appears in the paintings. But again the Persian element, in .spite of all 
disasters, triumphed. In the' middle of the fourteenth century Persia 
produced another great poet, Jiatr/. who # is still popular ever, in India. 

The M origol 11 -khaus did not last long. Then last remnants were 
drstrov rd In another meat w an ior, Timur, of Samarkand in Transoxiana. 
This terrible and most cruel savage, about whom I have written to you, 
was quite* a patron of tin* arts, and was considered a learned man. His 
love of the arts seems to have cons, cd chiefly in sacking great cities* 
like Delhi, Shiraz, Baghdad, and Damascus and car rying away the loot 
to adorn his own capital, Samarqand. But Samarkand's most wonderful 
and imposing structure is T imur's tomb, the Gur Amir. It is a fit mau- 
soleum for him, for there is something of his commanding presence and 
strength and fierce spirit in its noble outlines. 
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The vast territories that Timur had conquered fell away after his 
death, but a relatively small domain, including Transoxiana and Persia, 
remained for his successors. For a full ioo years, right through the fifteenth 
century, these “Timurids”, as they were called, held sway over Iran 
and Bokhara and Herat, and, strangely enough, these descendants of a 
ruthless conqueror became famous for their generosity" and humanity 
and encouragement of the arts. Timur’s own son, Shah Rukh, was the 
greatest of them. He founded a magnificent library at Herat, w'hich 
was his capital, and crowds of literary men were attracted to it. 

This Timurid period of ioo years is so noteworthy lor its artistic and 
literary movements that it is known as the “Timurid Renaissance”. 
There was a rich development of Persian literature, and large numbers 
of fine pictures were painted. Bihzad, the great painter, was head of a 
school of painting. It is interesting to note that side by side with Persian, 
Turkish literature also developed in the I imurid literary circles. This 
was also the period, to remind you again, of the Renaissance in Italy. 

The Timurids were Turks, and they had succumbed largely to Persian 
culture. Iran, dominated by 'l urks and Mongols, imposed its own culture 
on the conquerors. At the same time lYi.sia struggled to free herself 
politically, and gradually the 'lirnurids were dri\en moie and more 
to the east and their domain became smaller round I ransoxiana. At 
the beginning of the sixteenth century Iranian nationalism triumphed, 
and the 1 imurids were finally driven out from Persia. A national dynasty, 
the Safari or Safavids, came on the Persian throne. It was the second of 
this dynasty, Tahmasp I, who gave refuge* to Humayun fleeing from 
India before Sher Khan. 

The Safari period lasted for 220 years from 1502 to 17 22. It is called 
the golden age of Persian ait. Isl.fhan, the capital, was filled with splendid 
buildings and became a famous artisth centre, especially noted for 
painting. Shah Abbas, who ruled from 1 ^7 to 1629, was the* outstanding 
sovereign of this dynasty, and he is considered one of Persia's greatest 
rulers. He was hemmed in by the L’zbcgs on one side* and the Ottoman 
Turks on the* other. He* drove away both and built up a strong State, 
cultivated relations with distant States in the West and elsewhere, and 
devoted hi nisei I to beautilving his capital, i lie town-planning of Shah 
Abbas in Isfahan has been called “ a masterpiece of c lassie al purity and 
taste”. I he buildings that were made were not only beautiful in them- 
selves and finely decorated, but the c harm of the setting enhanced the 
^effect. Kuropean travellers \ ho visited Persia at the time* give glowing 
descriptions. 

Architecture, literature, paintings, both frescoes and miniatures, 
beautiful carpets, fine taience work and mosaics, all flourished during 
this golden <fge of Persian art. Some of the fresco-paintings and miniatures 
arc of an amazing loveliness. Art does not, or should not, know national 
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boundaries, and many inliucnces must have gone to enrich this Persian 
art of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Italian influence, it is 
said, is evident. But behind all there Is the old artistic tradition of Iran, 
which persisted through 2000 years. And the sphere of Iranian culture 
was not confined to Persia. It spread over a vast area from Turkey on 
the west to India on the east. The Persian language was the language 
of cultun\in the Moghal (x>urts in India, and in western Asia generally, 
as French used to be in Europe. The old spirit ol Peisian art has left an 
immortal emblem in the Taj Mahal at Agra. In much the same way 
this art has influenced Ottoman arc hite< lure as far west as Constantinople, 
and many a famous building grew up then* with the impress of Persian 
influence. 

The Safavis in Persia were more or less contemporaneous with the 
Great Moghals in India. Bahai, the first of the Indian Moghals, was one 
of the Tirnurid piinres of Samar qand. As the Pei sums had gained strength 
they had driven the Timuiids away, and only parts of Transoxiana and 
Afghanistan remained under various I inmrid princes. Babar had to 
fight horn the age of twelve among these petty princes. He succeeded, 
and made himself ruler of Kabul, and then came to India. The high 
culture ol the '1 inmrids at the time < an be judged fiom Babar, from 
whose nu moirs I ga\e sou some quotations in a previous letter. Shah 
Abbas, the greatest ol the Salavi mins, was a contemporary of Akbar 
and Jehangir. Between the two countiirs all aloifc there must liave been 
the most intimate contac t. 1 or long th y had a common frontier, Afghani- 
stan being part of the Moghal Indian Empire. 
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January 21, 1933 

Yor are < milk d to have a grievance, against me. I have given you 
sufheient provoraimn bv rushing backwards and forwards in the* various 
corridors c l lnstoiy. Alter having readied, by many different mules, the 
ninelic ruli < runny, I iiave suddenly taken you back a few thousand years 
and jumped about limn Egypt to India and China and Persia. This 
must be aggravating and confusing, and 1 have no good answer to the 
protest which I can almost hear you making. The reading of M. Rcrn; 
Groussets books suclclc nly started rna y lines of thought in my head, and 
I could not hdp sharing some of them with you. I felt also that I had 
neglected Persia in these letters, and I wanted to make some reparation 
for this omission. And now that we have been considering Persia, we 
might as well earn on her story to modern times. 
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I have told you of the old traditions and high accomplishments of 
Persian culture, of the golden age of Persian art, and so on and so forth. 
On looking at these phrases again, the language seems rather flowery 
and somewhat misleading. One might almost think that a real golden 
age had come to the people of Persia, and their miseries vanished away 
and they lived happily, like people in fairy-tales. Of course no such 
thing happened. Culture and art in those days, as e\en now’ to a large 
extent, were the monoj>oly of a few; the masses, the average person, 
had nothing to do with them. The life of the masses, indeed, from the 
earliest days has been a constant struggle for food and the necessaries 
of life; it has not diflered greatly from the life of the animals. They had 
no time or leisure for anything else; sufficie nt and more than sufficient 
unto the day was the evil thereof; how could they think or appreciate 
art and culture? Art flouiished in Persia and India and China and Italy 
and the other countries of Europe as a pastime for the Courts and the 
rich and leisured classes. Only religious art to some extent touched the 
life of the* masses. 

Hut an artistic Court did not signify good government; rulers who 
prided themselves on their patronage of art and literature were often 
enough incompetent and cruel as luleis. I he whole svstem of society 
in IYi.sia, as in most either tommies at the time, was more or less feudal. 
Strong kings became popular because they stopped many of the petty 
exactions of the feudal lords. 1 here were period* or relatively good rule 
and nth< r pciiods of thoroughly had mle. 

Just whin Moglial rule was in its last stages in India, the Safavi 
d\nast\ came to an end, about 1 7-2. r >- As usual, tin* dynasty had played 
itsril out. I eudalism was gradually breaking up. and economic changes 
wei e going on m the country, upsetting the old order. Heavy taxation 
made mattei s woise, and discontent spread am ng the people. The 
Afghans, who were then under the Safavis, rose 1 .. revolt, and not only 
succeeded in th< ii own count! y. but seized Isfahan and deposed the Shah. 
The Afghans were scum driven out by a Persian chief. Nadir Shah, who 
later took tin' crown himself. It was this Nadii Shah who raided India, 
during the last d.ivs of the decrepit Moghals, massacred the people of 
Delhi, and took awav vast treasure, including the Peacock Throne of 
Shah Jchaii. lViMan history during the eighteenth ccnluiv is a dismal 
rcimd of 1 ml wat and c. hanging rules and misrules. 

'I he mm leenth < euturv brought new trouoies. Persia was coming 
into c oTtilii t with the expanding and aggressive import llism of Europe,* 
'To the' not ih. Russia was ceaseless. ; pressing, and the British were 
advancing fioni the Persian Culf. Persia was not far from India; their 
frontiers weir gradually approaching each other, and indeed today 
then' is a common frontier between them. Persia was on the direct 
route to India and overlooked the sea-route to India. The whole of 
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British policy was based on the protection of their Indian Empire and 
the routes leading to it. In no event were they prepared to sec their 
great rival Russia sitting astride this route and looking hungrily at 
India. So both the British and the Russians took a very lively interest in 
Persia and harassed the poor country. The Shahs were thoroughly incom- 
petent and foolish, and usually played into their hands either by trying 
to fight them at the wrong moment or by fighting their ov’n people. 
Persia might have been wholly occupied by Russia or England and 
annexed or made a protectorate like Egypt but for the rivalry between 
these two Powers. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century Persia became the object 
of greed for another reason. Oil or petroleum was discovered, and this 
was very valuable. The old Shah was induced to give a very favourable 
concession for the exploitation of oil-fields in Persia to a British subject, 
D’Arcy, in 1901 for the long period of sixty years. Some years later a 
British company, the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, was formed to work 
the oil-fields. This Company has been working there sinte, and has 
made huge profits out of this oil business. A small part of the profits 
went to the Persian Government, but a great part went outside the 
country to the shareholders of the Company, and among the biggest 
shareholders is the British Government. The present Persian Government 
is strongly nationalistic, and objects very much to being exploited by 
foreigners. They cancelled the old sixty-vear D’Arcv contract of 1901 
under which the Anglo-Persian Oil Company had been working. The 
British Government was very annoyed at this, and tried to thi eaten and 
bully the Persian Government, forgetting that times have < harrged and 
it is not so easy to bully people in Asia now. 1 

But I am anticipating future history. As imperialism threatened Persia, 
and the Shah became more and more its tool, inevitably it led to the 
growth of nationalism. A nationalist party was formed. This party resented 
foreign interference, and objected equally strongly to the Shah's autocracy. 
They demanded a democratic constitution and modern reforms. The 
country was misgoverned and heavily taxed, and the British and Russians 
were continually interfering. The reactionary Shah felt more at ease with 
these foreign governments than with his own people who w ere demanding 
a measure of freedom. This demand for a democratic constitution came 
chiefly from the new middle classes and the intellectuals. The victory 
of Japan over Tsarist Russia in 1904 impressed and excited the Persian 
nationalists greatly, both because it was a victory of an Asiatic Power 
over a European one, and because Tsarist Russia was their own aggressive 
and troublesome neighbour. The Russian revolution of 1905, although 
it failed and was ruthlessly crushed, added to the enthusiasm and desire 

1 A new agreement, very much more favourable to the Iran Government, had 
ultimately to be accepted by the British Government and the Oil Company. 
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for action of the Persian nationalists. The pressure on the Shah was so 
great that he reluctantly agreed to a democratic constituion in 1906. 
The National Assembly called the 44 Mejlis”, was established, and the 
Persian Revolution seemed to have succeeded. 

Hut there was trouble ahead. The Shah had no intention of effacing 
himself, and the Russians and British had no love for a democratic Persia 
which might become strong and troublesome. There was conflict between 
the Shah and the Mcjlis, and the Shah actually bombarded his own 
parliament. But the people and the troops were with the Mejlis and the 
nationalists, and the Shah was only saved by Russian troops. Both 
Russia and England had, under some pretext or other — usually the 
excuse of protecting their subjects brought their own troops and kept 
them. The Russians had their dreaded Cossacks, and the British utilized 
Indian troops to bully the Persians with whom we had no quarrel. 

Persia was in great difficulties. She had no money, and the condition 
of the people was bad. The Mejlis tried hard to improve matters; but 
most of their efforts were scotched by the opposition of either the Russians 
or the British or both. Eventually they looked for help to America and 
appointed an able American financier to help them in reforming their 
finances. This American, Morgan Shuster, tried his best to do so, but 
always he came up against the solid walls of Russian or British opposition. 
Disgusted and disheartened, he left the country and returned home. In 
a book Shuster wrote afterwards he gave the sfory of how Russian and 
British imperialism was crushing the life out of Persia. The very name 
of the book is significant and tells a talc— I he Struggling of Peisia. 

Persia seemed destined to disappear as an independent State. The 
first step towards tins end had ahead v been taken by Russia and England 
by dividing up the country into their “ spheres of influence". Their 
soldiers occupied important centres, a British wnpany exploited the 
oil resources. Persia was in a thoroughly miserable' condition. Outright 
annexation by a foreign Power might e\cn have been better, for this 
would have brought some responsibility with it. Then came the outbreak 
of the World War in iqiy 

Persia declared her neutrality in this war, but the declarations of 
the weak have little effect on the strong. Persia's neutrality vs as ignored 
by all the panics concerned, and foreign armies came ami fought each 
other, regardless of what the unhappy Persian Government thought of 
the matter. All round Persia were countries who were in the war. England 
and Russia were allies on one side: Turkey, whose dominions included 
at the time Iraq and Arabia, was an ally of Germany. The war ended in 
the victory of England. France and their allies in 1918, and Persia was 
then whoily occupied by British forces. England was on the point of 
declaring a protectorate over Persia- -a mild form of annexation — and 
there were also dreams of a vast British Middle Eastern Empire from the 
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Mediterranean to Baluchistan and India. But the dreams did not come 
true. Unfortunately for Britain, Tsarist Russia had vanished, and in 
her place there was now a Soviet Russia. Also unfortunately for Britain, 
her plans went astray in Turkey, and Kemal Pasha rescued his country 
from the very jaws of the Allies. 

All this helped the Persian nationalists, and Persia succeeded in 
remaining nominally free. In 1921 a Persian soldier, Riza Kban, came 
into prominence by a coup d'etat. lie gained control of the army and 
later became prime minister. In 1925 the old Shah was deposed and 
Riza Khan was elected the new Shah by the vote of a Constituent 
Assembly. He took the name and title of Riza Shah Pahlavi. 

Riza Shah reached the throne peacefully and by methods which were 
outwardly democratic. The Mejlis still functions, and the new Shah 
does not presume to be an autocratic monarch. It is clear, however, that 
he is the strong man at the helm of the Persian Co\ eminent. Persia has 
changed greatly during the last few years, and Riza Shah is bent on many 
reforms so that the country might be modernized. '1 here is a stiong 
national rcvi\al, which has put new' life into the < ountry, and which is 
taking the shape* of an aggressive nationalism wherever foreign iutnests 
in Persia are concerned. 

It is most interesting to note also that this national icvival is in the 
true Iranian tradition ot judo years. It looks bat k to the rally days, 
prior to Islam, of Iran’sfgreatnrss, and trie's to draw its inspnation Iroin 
them. The very name which Riza Shah has adopted is a dvnastit name 
— “ Pahlavi —takes one bark to the old days. 1 he people of Persia 
are, of course, Muslims - Shin Muslims but in solar as tin iH mmtrv 
is concerned, nationalism is a more powertul lone. All o\n Asia this is 
happening. In Europe this took place too seats ratlin, m the nineteenth 
century; but already nationalism is considered by many people* tlw-ir to 
be an outworn creed, and they look tor new faiths and beliefs which lit 
in more with existing conditions. 

Iran is now the official designation of Persia. Riza Shah has dec 1 red 
that the name Persia must no longer be used. 


12b 

ABOUT REVOLUTIONS GENERALLY, AND ESPECIALLY 
THOSE OF EIGHTEEN FORTY-EIGHT IN EUROPE 


January z8, 1933 

Idu'l-VttT 

We must rtow go back to Europe and have another look at the intri< ate 
and ever-changing picture of this continent during the nineteenth century. 
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Already in some letters written two months ago we surveyed this century 
and I pointed out some of its leading characteristics. You can hardly be 
expected to remember all the “ isms’* I mentioned then : industrialism and 
capitalism and imperialism and socialism and nationalism and inter- 
nationalism — to repeat a few of them ! I told you also of democracy and 
scieijce, and the tremendous revolutions in methods of transport, and 
popular education and its product, the modern newspaper. All these 
things, and many more, made up the civilization of Europe then — the 
bourgeois civilization in which the new middle classes controlled the 
industrial machine under the capitalist system. '1 his civilization of 
bourgeois lCu rope went from success to success; it climbed height after 
height; and toward the end of the century it had impressed itself and all 
the world with its might, when disaster came. 

In Asia we have also seen in some* detail this civilization in action. 
Urged on by its growing industrialism, Europe* stretched its arms to 
distant lands and tried to grab them and control them and generally 
to interfere* with them to its own advantage. By I.uiope here I mean 
especially western Europe, which had taken the lead in industrialism, 
and. of all the*se western countries, England was lbr long the unquestioned 
leader, far ahe ad of the* others. and profiling greatly by this lead. 

All these vast change's that were going on in England and the West 
were not evident to the kings and emperors cariv in the century. They 
eliel not realize the important e of the* new fore rs lit. t were* being generated. 
After Napoleon had bee n finally removed, the one thought of these rulers 
of Europe* was to preserve the mselves and their kind for ever more, to 
imijp* the world sale for autocracy. They had not wholly recovered from 
the terrible* fright ol the French Revolution and Napoleon, and they 
wanted to take* no more chances. As I have told vou in a previous letter, 
thev allied themselves in Holy Alliances and * like to preserve the 
lm divine* right ot kings ” to do what they chose, and to prevent the people 
Jtom jawing their In*. ids. Autocracy and religion joined hands for this 
purpose, as they had often done' before. The Tsar Alexander of Russia 
was the* moving spirit in these* alliances. No breath of industrialism or the 
new spint had o ached his country, and* Russia was in a medieval and 
vciv baekwaid condition. There were few big cities, commerce was 
little dev e h pi d. ami e v rn handic rafts were not of a high order. Autocracy 
Unmidird mu lurk cl. Conditions were diffe^mt in other European 
eountiies. As one* travelled west the middle* c lasses were more and more 
in evidence. In England, as I have told vou, there was no autocracy. 
'1 he* king was kept in e heck by Pa*. lament; but Parliament itself was 
conliolle'd bv a handful of the ric h. There was a great deal of difference 
between the autoeial of the Russias and this rich ruling oligarchv of 
England. But thev had one thing in common - fear of the lYiasses and of 
revolution. 
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So all over Europe reaction triumphed and everything that had a 
liberal look about it was ruthlessly suppressed. By the decisions of the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815 many nationalities — for instance those of 
Italy and Eastern Europe — had been placed under alien rule. They 
had to be kept down by force. But this kind of thing cannot be done 
successfully for long: there is bound to be trouble. It is like trying to 
hold the lid of a steaming kettle down. Europe simmered with steam, and 
repeatedly the steam forced itself out. I have told you in a previous letter 
of the risings on 1830, when several changes took place in Eurgpe, 
notably in France, where the Bourbons were finally driven out. r l liese 
risings frightened the kings and emperors and their ministe rs all the more, 
and they suppressed and repressed the people with greater energy. 

In the course of these letters we have often come across great t hanges 
in countries brought about by wars and revolutions. Wars in the past 
were sometimes religious wars and sometimes dvnastie : often they were 
political invasions of one nationality by another. Behind all these cause's 
there was usually some economic cause also. Thus most of the imusions 
by the Central Asian tribes of Europe and Asia were due to their being 
driven westward by hunger. Economic progress may strengthen a people 
or a nation and give them an adxantage o\er others. I ha\e pointed out 
to you that even in the so-called religious wars in Europe and elsewhere 
the economic factor was at work in the background. As we approach 
modern times we find fnat religious and dynastic wars cease. War, of 
course, does not end. Unhappily it becomes more \ indent. But its c auses 
now are obviously political and economic. 1 he political causes are 
chiefly connected with nationalism: the suppression of one nJftior^by 
another, or the conflict between two aggressive nationalisms. E\cn this 
conflict is largely due to economic 'causes, such as the demand by modern 
industrial countries for raw materials and markets. So we find that 
economic causes become more and more important in war. and indeed 
today they overshadow everything rise. 

Revolutions have undergone the same kind of change in the past. 
Early revolutions were usually palace revolutions: members of the; 
ruling families intriguing against each other and fighting and murdering 
each other; or an exasperated populace rising and putting an end to a 
tyrant; or an ambitious soldier seizing the throne with the help of the 
army. Many of these palace revolutions look place among a few*, and 
the mass of the people were not mu< h afTrt ted by them, and they seldom 
Qircd. The rulers changed, but the* system remained the* same, and 
the lives of the people continued uric hanged. Of (ourse a bad ruler 
might tyrannize a great deal and become unbearable ; .1 better ruler 
might be more tolerable. But whether the ruler was good or bad, the 
social and economic condition of the people would not usually be affected 
by a mere political change. There would be no so« ial revolution. 
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National revolutions involve a greater change. When a nation is 
ruled by another, an alien ruling class is dominant. This is injurious in 
many ways, as the subject country is ruled for the benefit of another 
country, or of a foreign class benefiting by such rule. Of course it hurts 
greatly the self-respect of the subject-people. Besides this, the alien ruling 
class keeps out- the upper classes of the subject country from positions of 
power and authority, which they might have otherwise occupied. A 
successful national revolution at least removes the foreign element, and 
the dominant elements in the country immediately take its place. Thus 
these classes profit greatly by the removal of the superior alien class; 
the country generally profits because it will not then be ruled in the 
interests of another country. Those lower in the scale may not profit 
much, unless the national revolution is accompanied by a social revolution 
also. 

A social revolution is a very different affair from the other revolutions, 
which merely change things on the surface. It involves a political revo- 
lution also, but it is something much more than that, as it changes the 
fabric of society. The English Revolution, which made Parliament 
supreme, was not only a political revolution, but partly a social one also, 
as it meant the association of the richer bourgeoisie with those in power. 
This upper bourgeois class tints rose politically and socially; the lower 
bourgeoisie and the masses generally were not affected. The French 
Rc\olution was even more of a social revolution. As we have seen, it 
upset the whole order of society, and for a while even the masses func- 
tioned. ritimately the bourgeoisie triumphed here also, and the masses 
were sent back to their place, having played their role in the revolution; 
but the privileged nobles were removed. 

It is obvious that such social revolutions are much more far-reaching 
than mcicly political changes, and they are in' 1 nately connected with 
social conditions. An ambitious, over-eager person or group cannot bring 
about a social revolution, unless conditions are such that the masses sfre 
ready for it. By their being ready 1 do not mean that they arc consciously 
prepared after being told to be sen I mean that social and economic 
conditions are such that life becomes to* great a burden for them, and 
they can find no relief or adjustment except in such a change. As a 
matter ol lac t, for age s past, life has been such a burden lot vast numbers 
of people, and it is amazing how* they have tolerated it. Sometimes they 
have broken out in revolt, chiefly peasant lcvoits and jaequeries, and in 
their mad anger blindly destroyed what they could lay hands upon. 
But these people were not const inn of any desire to change the social 
order. In spite of this ignorance, however, there were repeated breakdowns 
of the existing social conditions in the past, in ancient Rome, in the 
Middle Ages in Europe, in India, in China, and many an empire has 
fallen because of them. 
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In the past, social and economic changes took place slowly, and, 
for long periods methods of production and distribution and transport 
remained much the same. People, therefore, did not notice the process 
of change, and thought that the old social order was permanent and 
unchangeable. Religion put a divine halo round this order and the 
customs and beliefs which accompanied it. People became so convinced 
of this that they never thought of changing the order even when conditions 
were so changed that it was manifestly inapplicable. With the coming of 
the Industrial Revolution and the vast changes in methods of transport, 
social changes became much swifter. New classes came to the front and 
became wealthy. A new industrial working class arose, very different 
from the artisans and field-labourers. All this required a new economic 
arrangement and politic al changes. Western Europe was in a curious 
state of misfit. A wise society would make the necessary changes whenever 
the need for them arises, and so derive full benefit from changing condi- 
tions. But societies are not wise, and they do not think as a whole. Indi- 
viduals think of themselves and of what will profit them ; classes of people 
having similar interests do likewise. If a class dominates any society it 
wants to remain there and to profit by exploiting the other classes below 
it. Wisdom and foresight would demonstrate that in the long run the 
best way of profiting oneself is to profit society as a whole of which one 
is a member. But a person or class in power wants to hold on to what 
it possesses. The easiest ^ncthod of doing so is to make the other classes 
and people believe that the existing social order is the very best 
possible. Religion is dragged in to impress this on tin* people ; education 
is made to teach the same lesson; till at length, amazing as it is, almost 
every one believes in it absolutely and does not think of changing it. 
Even the people that sufTer from 'this system ac tually believe that it is 
right for it to continue, and for them to be kicked and cuffed, and to 
starve while others live in plenty. 

So people imagine that there is an unchanging so< ial system and it 
is nobody’s fault if the majority suffer under it. It is their own fault, it 
is kismet, it is fate, it is the punishment for past sins. Society is always 
conservative, and dislikes change. It lo\e.^ to remain in the rut it has 
got into, and firmly believes that it was meant to remain there. So much 
so that it punishes most of those individuals who, wishing to improve its 
condition, tell it to come out of the rut. 

But social and economic conditions Mo not wait for the pleasure of 
tjfc complacent and unthinking in society. 'I hey march on, although 
people’s ideas remain the same. The distance between these out-of-date 
notions and reality becomes greater, and if something is not done to 
reduce this distance and to bring the two together, the system cracks 
and there is a catastrophe. This is what brings about real so< ial revolutions. 
If conditions are such, a revolution is bound to come, though it may be 
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delayed by the drag of old-fashioned ideas. If these conditions do not 
exist, then a few individuals, however much they may try, cannot bring 
it about. When a revolution does break out, the veil that hides actual 
conditions from the people is removed and understanding comes to them 
very soon. Once they are out of the rut, they rush ahead. That is why 
during revolutionary periods people go forward with tremendous energy. 
Thus revolution is the inevitable result of conservatism and holding 
back. If society could avoid (ailing into the foolish error that there is an 
unchanging social order, but would always keep in line with changing 
conditions, there would be no social revolution, 'there would then be 
continuous evolution. 

I have written, without any previous intention of doing so, at some 
length about revolutions. The subject interests me, for today all over 
the world there appear to be misfits, and the social svstrm seems to be 
breaking down in many places. 1 his has been the heiald of social revo- 
lution in the past, and one is naturally led to believe that we are on the 
eve of great changes in the world. In India, as in every country under 
foreign domination, nationalism and tin* desire to rid the country of 
alien rub- are strong. Hut to a great extent this nationalistic urge is 
confined to the well-to-do classes. J he peasantry and the workers and 
others, who live in priprtu.il want, are naturally more interested in 
filling their empty stomachs than in vague nationalistic dreams. For 
them nationalism 01 Sum af has no meaning, un!eS> it brings with it more 
food and better conditions. 'Iheiefoir. India today the problem is 
not merely a political one: even more so it is a social one. 

I have been led to this long digression about revolutions because of 
the many 1 e-volts and other disturbances in Kurope during ttir nineteenth 
century which I was c onsidei mg. Many of' these »*rvoits. and espe cially 
in the* first half of the century, we ir nationalists isings against foreign 
rule. Side by side with these, in the industrialized countries, ideas of social 
revolt began to spiead the conflict of the new working class v\ith its 
capitalist masieis. IVoplr be gan to think about and work consciously for 
the soc ial revolution. 

The ve.ir ltt.jft is called the % v ear of i evolutions in Europe. ’1 here were 
risings in manv countries, some partlv successful but mosth ending in 
failure. A suppressed nationalism v\as at the back of the risings in Poland. 
Itaiv, Rohrmia and Hungary. 1 lie Polish ri ved* was against Prussia, the 
Bohemian and the Notth Italian against Austria. Thrvwcre all suppressed. 
'The Hungarian revolt against AmP : 1 was the biggest of all. Its leader 
was Lojos Kossuth, who is famous in Hungarian history as a patriot and 
a lighter for freedom. In spite of two ycais of resistance, this revolt also 
was suppressed. Some' veal's later Hungary succee'ded by a different 
method of fighting under another great leader, Deak. It is Interesting to 
note that 1 leak's methods were those of passive resistance. In 1867 
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Hungary and Austria were joined together, more or less on an equal basis, 
to form what was called a “ dual monarchy ” under the Hapsburg 
Emperor, Francis Joseph. Deak’s methods of passive resistance became 
a model half a century later for the Irish against the English. When the 
Non-co-operation movement was started in India in 1920, some people 
remembered Deak’s struggle. But there was a great deal of difference 
between the two methods. 

There were revolts in Germany also in 1848, but they were not very 
serious ; they were suppressed and a promise of some reforms was made. 
In France there was a big change. Ever since the Bourbons had been 
driven out in 1830 Louis Philippe had been king, a kind of semi-consti- 
tutional monarch. By 1848 the people grew weary of him and he w r as 
made to abdicate. A republic was set up again. T his was the Second 
Republic, as the first one was during the great Revolution. Faking 
advantage of the confusion, a nephew' of Napoleon, named Louis Bona- 
parte, came to Paris and, posing as a great friend of liberty, was elected 
as President of the Republic. This was just a pretence to obtain power. 
Having fully established himself, he gained control of the army, and in 
1851 there was what is called a coup d'etat. He overawed Paris by his 
soldiers, shot down many people and terrorized the Assembly. The next 
year he made himself emperor, calling himself Napoleon III, as the great 
Napoleon’s son was supposed to be Napoleon II, although he had never 
reigned. So ended the Second Republic after a brief and inglorious career 
of a little over four years. 

In England there was no revolt in 1848, but there was a great deal 
of trouble and disturbance. England has a way of bending when real 
trouble threatens, and so avoiding it. Her constitution, being flexible, 
helps in this, and long practice has made the English-man accept some 
compromise when there is no other way out. In this wav he has managed 
to avoid big and sudden changes which have often come to other countries 
with more rigid constitutions and less compromising people. In 1832 
there was great agitation in England over a Reform Bill, which gave the 
vote for electing members to Parliament to a large r number of people*. 
Judged by modem standards, *it was a \^tv moderate and inoffensive 
Bill. Only some additional people of the* middle classes were enfranchised ; 
the workers and most others still did not have the vote. Parliame nt was 
then in the hands of a small number of ric h persons, and they were afraid 
of losing their privileges and their “ rotten boroughs”, which returned 
them to the House of Commons without any trouble. So these people 
opposed the Reform Bill with all their might and said that England 
would go to the dogs, and the world would come to an end, if the Bill 
were passed. England was on the verge of civil war wdicn the Opposition, 
frightened by popular agitation, consented to the Bill bring passed. 
Needless to say England survived it and Parliament continued, as before, 
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to be controlled by the rich. The well-to-do middle classes gained further 
power. 

About 1848 another great agitation shook the country. This was 
called the Chartist Agitation, because it was proposed to present a 
monster petition to Parliament containing a “People's Charter” de- 
manding various reforms. After frightening the ruling classes greatly, 
the movement was suppressed. There was a great deal of distress and 
discontent among the working classes in the factories. About this time 
some labour laws began to be passed, and these slightly improved the 
lot of the workers. England was making money fast by its rising trade; 
it was becoming the “ workshop of the world”. Most of these profits 
went to the owners of the factories: but a small part of them trickled 
down to the workers. All this helped in preventing a rising in 1848. But 
at the time it seemed a near thing. 

I have not finished with the year i8}8 \<*t ; the story of what happened 
in Rome- that year still lemains to be told. I must carry that over to the 
next letter. 
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Januaiy 30, 1 933 
] ’a santa Panchaml 

In my account of 1848 I ha\e kept the story of Italy for the last. Of 
all the exciting happenings ut the' vear 1848 the heroic struggle in Rome 
was t lie' most fascinating. 

Italy before Napoleon’s time was a patchwo. ’ of little States and 
potty piinces. Napoleon united it for a short white. After Napoleon it 
revelled to its previous state, or something even worse. The victorious 
allies at the Congress of Vienna of 1815 very considerately divided up the 
country among themselves. Austria took Venice and a great deal of 
territory round it; several Austrian priilfcs were provided with choice 
morsels; the Pope came back to Rome and the States adjoining it, called 
the Papal States; Naples and the south formed the kingdom of the two 
Sicilies under a Bout bon king : to the north-wc s* 1 car the French frontier, 
there was a King of Piedmont and Sardinia. All these petty kings and 
princes, with the exception of Piedmont, ruled in a must autocratic way., 
and oppressed their subjects even more than they or others had done 
brforr Napoleon came. But Napoleon's visit had stirred the country and 
inspired the youth with dre ams of a free and united Italy. In spite of the 
oppression of the rulers, or perhaps because of it, there wor <5 many petty 
risings, and secret societies were formed. 
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Soon there emerged an ardent voung man who tame to he acknow- 
ledged as the leafier of the movement for Im-dom. I his was Giuseppe 
Mazzini, the prophet of Italian nationalism. In iB^i he organized a 
society, Giovanc Italia- Young Itah with the aim of an Italian 
Republic. For many years he worked lor this cause in Italv and was an 
exile, often risking his life. Mjfny of his writings became classics m the 
literature of nationalism. In ifijtt, when »< volts wiie breaking out all 
over North Italy, Mazzini saw his chance* and came to Rome*. 1 he 
Pope was driven away and a republic declared under a committee ot 
three— Triumvirs they were called, a wend Irom old Roman history, 
^lazzini was one of these tl rer 'Iiiuimirs. I Ins young Republic was 
attacked on all sides: by the Austrians, bv the* Neapolitans, e ven bv the 
French, who came to restore the Pope. 'I lie* chief fighter on the side of 
the Roman Republic was Garibaldi. He held tin- Austrians and defeated 
the NVapolifan armies, and r\en stopped the French. All this was done 
with the help of volunteers, and the bravest and best of the youth of 
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Rome gave their lives in defence of the Republic. Eventually, after a 
heroic struggle, the Roman Republic fell to the French, who brought 
bark the Pope. 

So ended the first phase of the struggle. Maz/ini and Garibaldi carried 
on their work in difieient wa>s, by propaganda and preparation for the 
next big effort. r I hey were veiy unlike ea( h other ; one was a thinker and 
an idealist, the other was a soldier with a genius for guerilla warfare. 
Both were lien ely devoted to Italian freedom and unity. A third player 
in this great game then became prominent. J his was Guvour, the Prime 
Minister of Victor Emmanuel. King of Piedmont, flavour was chiefly 
inteiested in making Yi< lor Emmanuel King of Italv. As this involved 
the suppression and removal of manv ol the petty princes, he was per- 
fectly prepared to take advantage of Ma//ini\ and Garibaldi's activities. 
He intrigued with the I renc h Napoli on 111 was the ruler in France 
then and involved them m a war with his enemies, the Austrians. 
This was m ifly*. Garibaldi took advantage of the de feat ol the Austrians 
b) the I rene h to lead an extraordmarv 1 \pedition on his own account 
against the King of Naples and Suiiv. T lus was the famous expedition 
of Ganhildi and his 1000 nd-shirls, untrained nun without proper 
arms or material, who met the trained armies pin In d against them. 
'I he 1000 red-dints were gn ally outnunibi 1 « d, but th< ir enthusiasm 
and th<- good will ol the populate lid tin rn 1 mm victory to victory. The 
fame of Garibaldi spread. Suih w.is the magn X his name that armies 
in< Ited awav at his approach. Still lus task was a difficult one. and many 
a time Garibaldi and his volunteers were on the verge of defeat and 
disaster. But even in the hour of defeat for tune smiled upon him, 
as it ott< n do< s on desjxiate ventures, and turned defeat into 
vie tory. 

Gaiiluldi and the 1000 landed m .Sicily, I m there slowly they 
woi bed their way up to Italy . As he matched tmoueh the villages of 
South Italy, Garibaldi appealed for volunteers, and the rewards he 
ofhred them were unusual. Gome ! ” lie said, “ come! He who stays 
at home is a coward. I promise you weariness, hardship, and battles. 
But we will conquer or die.’\Nothing succeeds like suo ess. Garibaldi's 
eailv successes whipped up the spirit of nationalism of the Italians. 
Volunteers poured in, mcl they marched north singing Gauhaldi's hymn : 

14 1 hr tombs air urn mcrnl. tlic dead com c from f-.\ 

1 he ghosts ol our mnrtvTs 1 • rising to war. 

With swords in their hands, and with laurels of fame. 

And dead hearts stdl glowing with Italy’s name. 

( \>mr join them’ Gome lollovv. () \ouih of our land! 

( omr limn out our banner, and marshal our hand! 

Come all with 1 old steel, and mine all with hot fire, 

Come all with the flame of Italia's desire ! 
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Begone from Italia, begone from our home! 

Begone from Italia, O stranger, begone.” 

How similar are national songs everywhere ! 

Cavour took advantage of Garibaldi’s successes, and the result of all 
this was that Victor Emmanuel of Piedmont became lying of Italy in 
1 86 1 . Rome was still under French troops, Venice under the Austrians. 
Within ten years both Venice and Rome joined the rest of Italy,' and Rome 
became the capital. Italy was at last one united nation. But Mazzini 
was not happy. All his life he had laboured for the republican ideal, and 
now Italy was but the kingdom of Victor Emmanuel of Piedmont. It is 
true that the new kingdom was a constitutional one and an Italian 
Parliament met at Turin immediately after Victor Emmanuel became 

king- 

So Italy, the nation, was united again and free from foreign rule. 
Three men brought this about — Mazzini, Garibaldi and Cavour — 
and perhaps if any one of these had not been there, the freedom would 
have been longer in coming. George Meredith, the English poet and 
novelist, wrote many years afterwards : 

“ We who have seen Italia in the throes. 

Half risen but to be hurled to the ground, and now, 

Like a ripe field of wheat where oner drove plough 
All bounteous as she is fair, we think of those 

Who blew the breath of life into her framr : 

Cavour, Mazzini, Garibaldi: three: 

Her Brain, her Soul, her Sword ; and set her fre** 

From ruinous discords, with one lustrous aim.’* 

I have told you briefly and in bold outline the story of the Italian 
struggle for freedom. This little account will read to \ou like any other 
bit of dead history. But I shall tell you how you can make this store* live 
and fill yourself with the joy and anguish of the struggle. At least, so 
I felt when I was a boy at school, long, long ago, and I read the story 
in three books by Trrvclyan*-G7in£/j//// # and the Fight fur the Roman 
Republic , Garibaldi and the 7 housand, and Garibaldi and the Staking of Italy . 

At the time of the Italian struggle the English people sympathized 
with Garibaldi and his red-shirts, and many an English poet wrote 
stirring poetry about the fight. It is* strange how* the sympathies of 
the English often enough go out to struggling peoples provided their 
own interests are not involved. To Greece, fighting for freedom, they 
send the poet Byron and others, to Italy they send all good wishes and 
encouragement; but next door to them in Ireland, and farther away in 
Egypt and India and elsewhere, their messengers bring maxim-guns and 
destruction. Many a beautiful poem was written about Italy at the 
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time by Swinburne and Meredith and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Meredith also wrote novels on this subject. I shall give you here a quota- 
tion from a poem of Swinburne The Halt before Rome — written while 
the Italian struggle was going on and meeting with many a check, and 
many a traitor was serving alien masters. 


“ Gifts have your masters for giving, 

Gifts hath not Freedom to give ; 

She without shelter or station, 

She beyond limit or bar, 

Urges to dumber less sj>eed 
Armies that famish, that bleed, 

Sowing their lives for her seed, 

'I hat their dust may rebuild her a nation, 

I hat their souls may relight her a star.” 
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January 31, 1933 

In our last letter we saw the building up of one of the great European 
nations with which we are so familiar today. We shall now sec the making 
of another great modern nation —Germany. 

In spite of a common language and many other common features, the 
German people continued to be split up into a large number of States, big 
and small, f or many centuries Austria of the Hapsburgs was the leading 
German Power. Then Prussia came to the fron\ and there was rivalry 
for the leadership of the German people bct\ < *n these two Powers. 
Napoleon humbled both of them. As a consequence of this, German 
nationalism gained strength and helped in his final defeat. Thus both in 
Italy and in Germany Napoleon, unconsciously and without wishing it, 
gave an impetus to the spirit ol nationalism and ideas of freedom. One 
of the leading German nationalists of tin* Napoleonic period was Fichte, 
a philosopher, but also an ardent patriot who did much to rouse up his 
people. 

For half a centurs after Napoleon the little German States continued. 
There were many attempts at federation, but they did not succeed because 
both the Austrian and Prussian ruins and governments wanted to be 
leaders of it. Meanw hile there was a great deal of repression of «all liberal 
elements, and there were revolts in 1830 and 1848, which were suppressed. 
Some petty reforms were also introduced to soothe the people. 

In parts of Germany there were coal-fields and iron ore, as in England, 
and thus conditions were favourable for industrial development. Germany 
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also was famous for her philosophers and scientists and soldiers. Factories 
were built and an industrial working class grew up. 

At this stage, about the middle of the century, there rose a man in 
Prussia who was to dominate for many years not only Germany, but 
European politics. This man was Otto von Bismarck, a junker • that 
is, a landowner in Prussia. Bom in the year of Waterloo, he served for 
many years as a diplomatic envov iif \urious Courts. In 186-? Jie became 
Prime Minister of Prussia and immediately he began to make his in- 
fluence felt. Within a week of his becoming Prime Minister he said in the 
course of a speech: “ 1 he great questions of the time will be dcciclecf, not 
bv speeches and resolutions of majoi ities, but bv iron and blood/’ 

Blood and iron! 1 hose woids, which became famous, tiuls represented 
the policy he pursued w»th foresight and relent lessness. He hated demo- 
cracy, and treated parliaments and popular assemblies with sc ant com tesy. 
He seemed to be a relic from the past, but his ability and deter initiation 
were such that he made the present bend to his will. He made modern 
Germany and moulded European history in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. I hr Gennanv of philosophers and scientists retired 
into the background and the new Get mam of blood and non, of military 
efficiency, began to dominate' the continent of Europe. \ prominent 
German of his dav said “Bismarck makes Gennanv great and the 
Germans small.” His j>ohcy nt making Germans a great Power in Europe 
and in international affairs pleased the* Germans, and the glamour of 
a growing national prestige made them put up with all mannei of repres- 
sion from him. 

Bismarck came to power with clear ideas as to what he w'Tis to do 
and a carefully-woikrd-out plan. Hr adhered to this rrsoluirlv and met 
with amazing suues>. He warded to make Germans and, through 
Germany, Prussia, dominant in Eiirojw. At that time frame, under 
Napoleon III, was considered the most powerful nation on the Ointment. 
Austria was also a great ri\al. It is fascinating, as a lesson in the* old stvle 
of international polities and diplomacy, to see* how Bismarck pla\ed with 
the other Powers and then disposed e>f each ot them by turn. 'I be first 
thing he set out to do w as to s< ttk one <* for all the question of the leadership 
of the Germans. The old rivalry between Prussia and Austria could 
not be allowed to continue. r f he question must be- fmallv decided in 
favour of Prussia, and Austria must realize that she* would have to play 
second fiddle. After that would come tld turn of Franc r. Pleav- remember 
\hatwhcn I talk of Prussia, Austria, and I tame I mean their governments. 
All these* governments were more* or less autocratic* and the parliaments 
there had littlr power.) 

So Bismarck quietly perfected his military machine. Meanwhile, 
Napoleon IIF attacked and defeate d Austria. '1 his defeat led to Garibaldi’s 
campaign in South Italy, which finally resulted in the freedom of Italy. 
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All this suited Bismarc k, as it weakened Austria. A national revolt having 
occurred in Russian Poland, Bismarck actually offered his help to the 
Tsar to shoot down the Poles if necessary. This was a disgraceful offer 
to make, but it served its purpose, which was to gain the goodwill of the 
Tsar in any future complication iri Europe. Then, in alliance with Austria, 
he defeated Denmark, and soon after turned on Austria, having taken care 
to obtain # thc support of France and Italy. Austria was overwhelmed 
by Prussia in a very short time in 1BG6. Having settled the question 
of German leadership and made it clear that Prussia was the leader, 
veryNvisely he Heated Austria with generosity, so as to leave no bitterness. 
The way was now clear for the creation of a North German Federation 
under Prussia's leadership 'Austria was not in it . Bismarck became the 
Federal Chancellor. In these days, when some of our political and legal 
pandits talk and argue for months and years about federations and 
constitutions, it is interesting to note that Bismarck dictated the new 
constitution for the North German Federation in five hours. And this, 
with a few alterations, continued to be the German constitution for fifty 
years, till after the World War, when the Republic was established in 
iqtrt. 

Bismarck had attained his first great objective. The next step w r as to 
establish a dominant European position by humbling France. Quietly 
and without fuss he prepared for this, trying to bring about German 
unity, and disarming the suspicions of the olher European Powers. 
Even defeated Austiia was treated so gently that there was not much ill- 
will left. England was the historical rival of France, and looked with 
great suspicion on Napoleon Ill's ambitious schemes. So it was not 
difficult for Bismarck to have the goodwill of England in any struggle 
against France. When he was fully prepared f or war, he played his 
game so cleverly that it was Napoleon III who a ually declared war on 
Prussia in 1H70. The Prussian Government seemed *0 Europe the innocent 
victim of aggressive Frame. “.1 Beilin ! A Berlin ! ’’ people shouted in 
Paris, and Napoleon III complacently imagined that he would actually 
be in Berlin soon at the head of a victorious army. But something very 
different happened. Bismarck's trained •military machine huilcd itself 
on the noith-eastcrn frontier of Ffancc, and the French arm\ crumpled 
up before it. Within a few weeks, at Sedan, the Emperor Napoleon III 
himself and his arn.y were made prisoners bv the Germans. 

So ended the second Napoleonic Empire ot France. A republican 
government was immediately established in Paris. Na.K>lcon III fell for 
many reasons, but chiefly because lu aad become thoroughly unpopular 
with his people on account of his repressive policy. He tried to divert 
people's attention by foreign wars, a favourite method of kings and govern- 
ments in trouble. He did not succeed, and w ar itself put a. final seal to 
his ambition. 
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In Paris a government of National Defence was formed. They offered 
peace to Prussia, but Bismarck’s terms were so humiliating that they 
decided to light on, although they had practically no army left. There 
was a long siege of Paris with the German armies at Versailles and all 
round the city. At last Paris yielded, and the new Republic accepted 
defeat and th£ hard terms of Bisman k. A huge war indemnity was 
agreed to# be paid and, what hurt most, the provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine had to be* given up to Germany after they had been a part of 

France for over 200 years. 

» ' 

But even before the siege of Paris had ended, Versailles saw the birth 
of a new empire. In September 1870 Napoleon Ill s French Empire 
had ended; in January 1871 a unite d Germany, with the Prussian King 
as Kaiser or Emperor, was proclaimed in the splendid hall of Louis 
XIV in the palace at Versailles. All the- primes and representatives of 
Germany assembled there to pay homage to their new Emperor— the 
Kaiser. 1 hr Prussian royal house' ot Hoherr/ollern had now become an 
imperial house and united Germany was erne of the great Powers of the 
world. 

Ip Y r-ailles there w as rejoicing and celebration, but in Paris near- 
by there was sorrow and distress and utter humiliation. The people were 
staggered by their many disasters and there* was no stable or well- 
established government. A large number of monarchists had bee n elected 
to a National Assembly and these* people intrigued to restore* monarchy. 
To remove an obstacle* from their path they tried to disarm the National 
Guard, which was believed to be republican. All the democrats and re- 
volutionary elements in tin* city felt that this meant reaction and repression 
again. 1 line was a rising, and the “ Commune ** of Paris was proclaimed 
in Match 1 ? i 7 1 . 'I his was a kind of mimic ipalb . and it looked back to 
the gicat French Revolution for inspiration. B « there was something 
much more in it, and it embodied, though rather vaguely, the new 
socialistic ideas that had since arisen. In a sense it was the predecessor 
of the Soviets in Russia. 

But this Paris Commune* of 1871 had a brief life. The monarchists 
and the* hourncoisu'. frightened, by this rirffng of the common people, laid 
siege to that part of Paris which w.ts under the Commune*. Close bv, at 
Versailles and clsewheir, the German army looked silently on. As the 
French soldiers, who had been made prisoner oy the Germans and w T crc 
now’ lelensed returned to Paris, they took the side c f their old officers 
and fought against the Cotninun* They marched against the Com- 
munards, and on a summer day towards the end of May 1871 they 
defeated them, and shot down '50,000 men and women in the streets of 
Paris. Large numbers of captured Communards were shot down later 
in cold blood. So ended the Paris Commune, and at the time it stirred 
Europe greatly. This stir was caused not only by the bloody suppression 
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of it, but also because it was the first socialistic revolt against the existing 
system. The poor had often risen against the rich, but they had not thought 
of changing the system under which they were poor. The Commune 
was both a democratic and an economic revolt, and is thus a landmark 
in the development of socialistic thought in Europe. In France the violent 
suppression of the Commune drove socialistic ideas underground and 
the recover> r was slow. 

Although the Commune was put down, France escaped more 
experiments in monarchy. After a while she settled down definitely to 
republicanism, and in January 1875 the Third Republic was proclaimed 
under a new constitution. This republic has continued since then and 
still exists. There are some people in France who talk even now of having 
kings; but they are very' few', and France seems to be definitely committed 
to republicanism. The French Republic is a bourgeois republic, and is 
controlled by the well-to-do middle classes. 

France recovered from the German war of 1870 71 and paid the 
huge indemnity, but in the heart of her people was anger at the humi- 
liation they had been made to suffer. r l he\ are a ptoud people and have 
long memories and the idea of ie\enge la leiarube obse sse d them. 
Especially they felt the loss of Alsace and Lorraine. Bismarck had been 
wise in his generosity to Austria after he r drteat, but there was no genero- 
sity or wisdom in his harsh treatment of France. At the cost of humbling a 
proud enemy he bought the terrible and c\ei -remembered enmity of 
those people. Just after the Battle of Sedan, even before the war had 
ended, Karl Marx, the famous socialist. Issued a manifesto in which he 
prophesied that the annexation of Alsace would lead to “ mortal enmity 
betwxen the two countries, to a truce instead of a peace 1 '. In this, as in 
many other matters, he was a true prophet. 

In Germany Bismaick was now the all-powerful Imperial Chancellor. 
The policy of “ blood and iron M had succeeded for the time being, and 
Germany accepted it and liberal ideas were at a discount. Bismarck tried 
to keep power in the hands of the king, for he was no believer in demo- 
cracy. The growth of German industry and the working class brought 
new problems as this class gaintd in strength and made radical demands. 
Bismarck dealt with it in two wajs — by bettering the workers’ conditions 
and suppressing socialism. He tried to win the workers over, or at any 
rate to prevent them from becoming extreme, by promoting social legisla- 
tion. Germany thus took the lead in this kind of legislation, and laws 
for old-age pensions, insurant ~ and medical aid for workers, and other 
improvements in workers’ conditions, were passed before even England, 
with her older industry and workers’ movement, had done much in 
this line. This policy had some success, but still the workers* organizations 
grew. They had able leaders : Ferdinand Lassalle, a very brilliant person, 
and said to be the greatest orator of the nineteenth century. He died 
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quite young as the result of a duel. Wilhelm Liebknecht, a brave old 
fighter and rebel, who was almost shot, but escaped and lived to a good 
age; his son, Karl, still carrying on the fight or liberty, was murdered a 
few years ago at the founding of the German Republic in 1918. And 
Karl Marx, about whom I shall have to tell you in another letter. But 
Marx was an uxile from Germany for the greater part of his life. 

The wqrkers’ organizations greve, and in 1875 they joined together 
to form the Socialist Democratic Party. Bismarck could not tolerater 
this growth of socialism. There was an attempt on the Emperor’s life, 
and*he made this the excuse lor a fierce attack on socialists. In 1878 
anti-socialist laws were passed suppressing every kind of socialist activity. 
There was a kind ol martial law so far as socialists were concerned and 
thousands ol persons were expelled horn the country or sentenced to 
imprisonment. Many ol those expelled went to America and were the 
pioneers ol socialism there. I he Socialist Democratic Party was hard 
hit, hut it sur\i\ed and late r grew in strength again. Bismarck's terrorism 
could not kill it; success pioved much more- harmful. As it grew in power 
it became a vast organization owning a great deal of property and with 
thousand' of paid workers. Whe n a person or organization gets wealthy 
he or it ceases to be revolutionary. And this was the fate which befell 
this Socialist Democratic Party in Germany. 

Bismarc k’s skill in diplomacy did not leave him to the end, and he 
played a gre at game in the international politics «»f his day. These politics 
then were, and even now are, a curious and intricate web of intrigue 
and counter-intrigue and deception and blufF, all in secret and behind 
the veil. They would not last long it they saw the light of day. Bismarck 
made an alliance with Austria and Italy, called the Triple Alliance, 
for riots he was beginning to fear the revene- of the French. And so 
each side went on arming and intriguing and *uing at each other. 

In 188H .1 yrung man became the German Kaiser as Emperor Wilhelm 
II. He lam ic'd himself greatly as a strong mar and soon he fell out with 
Bismarck. In his old ago, and much to his wrath, the Iron Chancellor 
was dismissed from his office. As a sop lie was given the title of prince, 
but he re tired to his estate in disgust and disillusioned about kings. To 
a friend he said : “ I took up office equipped with a great fund of royalist 
sentiments and veneration for the king; to mv sorrow, 1 find that this 
fund is ever more and more depleted ! ... I 1' \e seen three kings naked, 
and the sight was not always a peasant one ! ” 

The' grumpy old man lived for p, veral scars mon, and died in 1898 
at the age of eightv-three. Even aner his dismissal by the Kaiser and 
his death, his shadow lay over Germany and his spirit moved his 
successors. But they were lesser men who came after him. 
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SOME FAMOUS WRITERS 


February i, 1933 

As I was writing to you yesterday about the rise of Germany, it struck 
me that I had not told you anything about the greatest Gerijian of the 
•early nineteenth century. This man was Goethe, a famous writer, the 
centenary of whose death was celebrated all over Germany a lew' months 
ago. And then I thought that I might tell jou something about the taftious 
writers of this period n Europe. But this was a dangerous subject for 
me, dangerous because I would only show' my own ignorant e. Just to 
give a list of well-known names would be rather silly, and to sav something 
more would be difheult. I know little enough about English literature, 
and of the other European literatures im knowledge is conlined to a 
few' translations. What, then, was I to do/ 

The idea to sav something on the sidjeet had taken possession ol my 
mind, and I could not rid mvself ot it. I lelt that I should .it least point 
out this direction to you, even though I eann»»t ae tampans von far 
along the way to this enchanted land, lor art arid literature <»!h 11 give 
greater insight into a nation’s soul than the Mipeiluial activitiis (it the 
multitude. 'I hey take us to a region ol calm and semie thought which 
is not alfectcd by the passions and prejudices ol the moment. But today 
the poet and the artist are seldom lonke d upon as t he proph< is c l tome mow 
and they meet with little honour. Il some honour comes to them at all, 
it usually comes alter the \ are dead. 

So I shall mention just a tew names to you. some nj whuli must be 
already familial to y « m , and I shall only touch upon the eailv part of 
the century. This is just to whet vour appetite. Renumber that the* 
nineteenth cc ntmy has rich stores of fine wilting in mans of the European 
countries. 

Goethe really belonged to the eighteenth eentmv, lor he was born 
in 1749, but he lived to the* ripe old age ol nghtv-thre e, and thus saw 
a good third of the next centum'. He lived through one ol the stormiest 
periods of European history, and saw his own countrv overrun by 
Napoleon's armies. In his own life he* « xpnie nc eel much semen, but 
gradually he gained an inner command over life’s difficulties and attained 
a detachment and calm which brought peace* to him. Napoleon first 
saw him when he was over six's. As he stood in the* doorway, there was 
something in his face and figure, an untroubled look and a bearing so 
full of dignity, that Napoleon exc 1 . limed : “ Vnild un hnmmr ! ” He dabbled 
in many tilings, and whatever he did, he did with distinction. He was 
a philosopher, a poet, a dramatist, and a scientist inte*re\sted in many 
different sciences; and, besides all this, his practical job was that of a 
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minister in the Court of a petty German prince! He is best known to 
us as a writer, and his most famous book is Faust . His fame spread far 
during his long life, and in his own sphere of literature he came to be 
regarded by his country-men almost as a dc mi-god. 

Goethe had a contemporary, somewhat younger than he was, named 
Schiller, who was also a great poet. Much younger was Heinrich Heine, 
yet another great and delightful poet in German, who has written very 
beautiful lyrics. All these three -Goethe, Schiller and Heine —were 
steeped in the classical culture of anc i«*ut Greece. 

Germany has long been known as the land of philosophers, and I 
might .is well mention one* or two nanus to \ou, although perhaps 
they will not interest \ou gieath. Onlv those p< oplr who have a passion 
lor the subject need tr v to read thui books, for tin \ are \ery abstruse 
and difiic nil. None the less these and olhu philosophers arc 1 interesting 
and instructive, lor they kept alight the too h of thought, and through 
them oik* can follow the developing nt of ideas. Immanuel Kant was the 
gre.it German philosopher of the eighteenth (enturv, and he lived on 
to the* turn of the (entur. , when he wa> right\. Hegel is another great 
name 1 philosoplo . I {< I * >11 i\,ul Kant, and is supposed to have greatly 
inlluniMcl Karl Marx, the lath* i c)l c ommuriKm. So much ior the 
philosopher. 

l ire early \cars of the 1 ninetee nth century produced quite* a number 
of eminent poets, especially in Lngland. Russfa’s best-known national 
port, Pushkin, also lived them. He died voting as the result of a duel. 
I here 1 were several ports in blame also, but I shall mention only two 
1 rench names. One* is that oi Victor Hugo, who v\as born in 1802 and 
lived, liked Goethe, to tlu* age of t ightv -tin < r and, also like Goethe, 
became a kind of demi-god of literature in >w n country. He* had a 
varied (ami both as a writer and .ls a politic i. Hr started life as an 
agLMesMve* rovalist and almost a believer in autocracy. Gradually he 
(hanged step bv step till he became 1 a r publican in i8j, 8. Louis 
Napoleon, when lie became President of the short-lived Second Republic, 
exiled him for his republican views. Jn 1871 Victor Hugo favoured the 
Commune of Paris. From t^ie extreme right of conservatism lie had 
mmed giaduallv but surely to the extieme left o r socialism Most people 
grow eousei v ativ r and re actional v as they be*(<»me older. Hugo did the 
exact op]>osite. lint we aie concerned heir ».uh him as a writer. He 
was a greater port. novelist and dramatist. 

'1 he second French name I sh mention to \ou is that of Honour 
de 1 Hal/ac. I le was a c ontrmpni ar\ ot Victor Hugo’s, but was very diffe rent 
from him. He was a novelist of treme ndous energv, and wrote a huge 
number of novels during a fairly short life. His stories are connected with 
one anothe r; the same charae ters often appear in thrift. His object 
was to minor the whole of the Fiench life of his dav in his novels, and 
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he called the whole scries La Comedie Humaine . It was a very ambitious 
idea, and although he worked hard and long, he could not complete 
the enormous task he had set himself. 

In England three brilliant young poets stand out in the early years 
of the nineteenth century. They were contemporaries, and they all 
died young within three years of each other. These three were Keats, 
Shelley and Byron. Keats had a haref tussle with poverty and discourage- 
ment, and when he died in Rome in 1821 at the age of twenty-six he 
was little known. And yet he had written some very beautiful poetry. 
Keats belonged to the middle classes, and it is interesting to note that 
if lack of money was an obstruction in his way, how r much more difficult 
must it be for the poor to become poets and writers. Indeed, the present 
Cambridge Professor of English Literature has some peitincnt remarks 
to make about this : 

44 It is**, he sap, 44 certain that, b\ some fault in our commonwealth, the poor 
poet has not in these dap, nor has had for two hundred \rars, a dog’s t hunt <\ Believe 
me — and I have spent a great part ot ten ar* in watching some three hundred and 
twenty elementary’ schools, — wc mav pi ate of drmoc ra< \ , but a< mails, a poor 
child in England has little more hope than bad the son o! an \th< man da\e to lie 
emancipated into that intellectual freedom ot which gnat writings air bom.” 


I ha\e given this quotation because we arc apt to forget that poetiy 
and line writing, and ciflturr generally, art' monopolies of the well-to-do 
classes. Poetry and culture ha\e little place in a poor man's hut; they 
are not meant for empty stomachs. So our present-day culture becomes 
a reflection of the well-to-do bourgeois mind. It may change greatly when 
the worker takes charge of it in a diflrrent social system wheir he has 
the opportunities and leisuie to indulge in culture. Some such change* 
is being watched with interest in So\iet Russia toda\. 

This also makes it clear to us that a great deal of our cultuial poverty 
in India during the last few generations is due to enn people’s excessive 
poverty. It is an insult to talk of culture to people who ha\e nothing to 
eat. This blight of poverty afTec ts even those few who happen to be 
relatively well-to-do, and so ufthappily e\vn these classes in India are 
today singularly uncultured. What a host of evils foreign rule and social 
backwardness have to answer for. But e\en in this geneial pmerty and 
drabness, India can still produce splendid me n and magnilu rnt e xemplars 
of culture like Gandhi and Rabindranath lagore. 

# I have drifted away from my subject. 

Shelley was a most lovable creature; full of fire fiorn his early youth 
and the champion of freedom in everything. He was expelled from his 
college at Oxford for writing an essay on 7 he Necessity oj Atheism . He 
(and Keats also) went through his brief life as a poet is supposed to do, 
living in his imagination and in the air and regardless of worldly 
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difficulties. He was drowned near the Italian coast a year after the death 
of Keats. I need not tell you of his famous poems as you can easily find 
them out for yourself. But I shall give you one of his shorter poems. 
It is by no means among his best, but it biings out the awful fate of the 
poor worker in our present civilization. He is in almost as bad a condition 
as the old slaves were. It is more than 100 years since the poem was 
written, ajid yet it applies to pre&nt-day conditions. It is called The 
Mask of Anarchy . 


\\ hat is 1 re t dom 7 - \ e < an t< 11 

I hat w hu h sl«n < r\ is, too wc 11 
lr»rits\cr\ name hts grown 
I o an c r ho fit \ o ir ow n 

* 1 is to work am! has < mu h |>a\ 

\s just k* t ps liir trovn r|a\ to da , 

In \oui limbs, as m a <<11 
I or tin hum s iim to dwell 

So th.it \r lor them ar« made 

Loom and plough, md *wo?d and spade 

Willi or without sour own \vill |v ni 

I o tin n df h n< t and nouris)im< n» 

I I is to s a \our childien weak 
With ihnr mothers pint and jm ak 0 
Whrnth* wuik r w mds are bl< ak - 
l h* \ are cl\ mg, whilst I sp< ak 

1 is to hunger for such dut 
\s the ru h man m hi* riot 
( asts to the fat dogs that he 
Surfeiting beneath his e\e, 

I is to be a da\ e m soul 
\nd to hold no stiong control 
( )\< i \our own wills, but l>c 
\!1 that others rn.ikc of \e. 

And at 1< ngth, when \c <*»mplam 
W ith a murmur weak and \am, 

1 is to see the i\ rant's crew 
Ride o\cr \our wi\<> uul \ou - 
Rlond is on the glass like d< w 


B\ion has also wiitten lino j v ' tiy in piaise ol freedom, but it 
national fiecdom, and not economic ficcdom, as in Shelley’s poem. He 
died, as I ha\c told son, in the Greek national war of liberation against 
Turkex, two years alter Shelles. I am rather prejudiced against Byron as 
a man, and >ct I ha\r a fellow-feeling for him, for did ho not go to 
Harrow School and Trinity College, Cambridge — my school and college? 
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Unlike Keats and Shelley, fame came to him in his youth, and he was 
lionized by London society, only to be dropped later. 

There were two other well-known poets about this time, both much 
longer-lived than this youthful trio. Wordsworth, who lived for eighty 
years from 1770 to 1850, is considered one of the great English jx>ets. 
He was very fond of Nature, and much of his poetry is*Naturc-poetry. 
The other was Coleridge ; a few of his poems are very good. # 

The early nineteenth century also saw three famous novelists. Walter 
Scott was the eldest of these, and his Waverlev novels were very popular. 
I suppose you have read some of them. I remember liking them w fieri I 
was a boy, but tastes change as one grows up, and I am sure they would 
bore me now if I read them. Thackeray and Dickens weir the two other 
novelists. Both, I think, arc far superior to Scott. I hope they air both 
friends of yours. Thackeray was born in Calcutta in 1B11, and spent live 
or six years there. Some of his hooks ha\r got realistic desci iptious of 
the Indian nabobs - that is, the English people in India who, ha\ing 
collected a huge fortune and become fat and peppery, retuimd to England 
to enjoy themselves. 

This is as much as I propose to write about the writers of tin* early 
nineteenth century. It is ridiculously little about a big subject. A pi ixm 
who knows the subject could write charmingly about it; lie would also, 
no doubt, tell you a lot about the music and art of the p< riod. All this 
requires telling and knowing, but they are beyond me, and I shall wisely 
keep to solid ground. 

I shall finish up this letter by giving you a poem from (ioethe's Faust. 
This is, of course 4 , a translation from the Unman: 

Ala-,. .iLu! 

Ikon h.Lst smitten thr world. 

1 hou hast l.iid it ln»\ , 

it tM< vl, oVr thtown. 

Into hurlrd 

( 'rushed b\ a d» !m-g«jd'i blow 
\\ r h* ar them aw av, 

I hr >hanh of the woi M, 

\\ r iing wHI-iF-dav # 

( )\rr thr 1<>\ » linens gone. 

Our thr brants slain, 
build it again, 

(drrat < hild ol Kar/h, 

Build it again 

\\ ith a uer worth. 

In thine on n bosnrn build it on high ! 

Take up thy hlr oner iuok : 

Run thr r.u r again I 
I Iigh and ( U ar 
I>rt a lovrlirr strain 

Ring out than ever brforr! 
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DARWIN AND THE TRIUMPH OF SCIENCE 

February 3, 1933 

From the poets lrt us go to the scientists. 1 he* poets, I am afraid, 
are still considered rather ineflec tuUl brings: but the scientists arc the 
miraclr-wot ke*rs ol toda), and they have influence and honour. This 
was not so before the nineteenth centurv. In the eailier centuries a 
scientist's life was a lishy aflair in Europe and sometimes ended at the 
stake. I ha\e told \ou ol how Giordano Rruno was burnt in Rome by 
the (Jiimli. A lew vrars later, in the seventeenth century, Galileo came 
verv near the >take because lie had stated that tlie earth went round the 
sun. He escaped bring burnt leu heies\ because he apologized and 
withdrew his previous statements. In this wav the Ghuich m I.urope 
was alwavs enuring into conflict with s< irno* and trying to suppress new 
ideas. Organized religion, in Europe* or elsewhere, has \arious dogmas 
attached to it which its follower*. air supposed to adept without doubt 
or questioning. Sunn c has a \eiy difleient wa\ of looking .it tilings. 
It fakes nothing lor granted and haw or ought to have, no dogmas. It 
se< ks to cut oui age an open mind and tries to reach truth b' repeated 
experiment . 1 his outlook is olnioush \er\ difhnnt from t li«- n*ligious 
outlook, and it is not surprising that then* was lA-quent eoniliet between 
the two. 

Experiments of various kinds have*, I MippoMg be » 11 e allied on b\ 
different peoples in all ages. In .tiiurm India, it is said that < hemistrv 
and surgery were hurls ad\ anted, and iliis could only have be e*n so 
alte*r a great deal ol experimenting. The old Greeks also experimented 
to some extent. .Vs lor the* Chinese. rncntlv 1 rail a most astonishing 
acrouni, which gave extracts from Chinese* writers of 17*0 years ago, 
showing that thrv knew of the theory of evolution, and of the circulation 
of the blood through the body, and that Chinese surgeons gave' anesthe- 
tics. Rut we do not know enough about these times to justify any con- 
clusions. It tin* am lent civilizations hacUdiscov errd tin se methods, whv 
did tin ' lor get them latei , l And whv did they not make gu.ner piogrcss? 
Or was it that thrv did not attach enough importance to this kind of 
progress. 1 Many inte resting questions arise, b ' we have no materials to 
answer tin m. 

The Arabs were \t ry fond of experimenting, and Europe in the Middle 
Age's followed them. Rut all their experimentation was not truly scientific. 
They were* always looking for what was called the “ Philosophers' Stone ", 
which was supposed to have the’ virtue of turning common metals into 
gold. People spent their lives in complicated chemical experiments to 
find the see ret of such transmutation of metals; alchemy this was called. 
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They also searched diligently for an “ elixir of life ” or amrit> which would 
give immortality. There is no record, outside fairy tales, of any one having 
ever succeeded in finding this amrit or the famous stone. This was really 
dabbling in some kind of magic in the hope of gaining wealth and power 
and long life. It had nothing to do with the spirit of science. Science has 
no concern with magic and sorcery and the like. 

The real scientific method, however, developed gradually jn Europe, 
and among the greatest names in the history of science is that of the 
Englishman, Isaac Newton, who lived from 1642 to 1727. Newton 
explained the law of gravitation — that is, of how things fall ; and with 
the help of this, and other laws which had been discovered, he explained 
the movements of the sun and the planets. Everytiung, both big and 
small, seemed to be explained by his theories, and he received great honour. 

The spirit of science was gaining on the dogmatic spirit of the Church. 
It could no longer be put down or its votaries sent to the stake. Many 
scientists patiently worked and experimented and collected facts and 
knowledge, especially in England and France, and later in Germany 
and America. The body of scientific knowledge thus grew. 'Flu* eighteenth 
century in Europe, \ou will remember, was the < entuij when rationalism 
spread among the educated classes. It was the century of Voltaire and 
Rousseau and many other able Frenchmen who wrote on all manner of 
subjects and created a ferment in the minds of the people. 'Flic great 
French Re\ohition waS being hatched in the womb of the century. 
This rationalistic outlook fitted in with the scientific outlook, and both 
opposed the dogmatic outlook of the Church. 

The nineteenth century, I ha\e told you, was, among other things, 
the century of science. The Industrial Revolution, the Mechanical 
Revolution, and the amazing changes in the methods of transport, were 
all due to science. The numerous factories had changed the methods of 
production: railways and steamships had suddenly narrowed tin* world; 
the electric telegraph was an even greater wonder. Wealth poured into 
England from her far-flung empire. Old ideas were naturally much 
shaken by this, and the hold of religion grew less. Factory life, as com- 
pared to an agricultural life cAi the land, made people think more of 
economic relations than of religious dogmas. 

In the middle of the century, in 1850, a book was published in England 
Jwhich brought the conflict between the dogmatic and the* scientific 
outlook to a head. This book was the Origin of Species , by Charles Darwin. 
Panvin is not among the vei * great scientists; there: was nothing very 
new f in what he said. Other geologists and naturalists had been at work 
before Darwin, and had gathered much material. None the less Darwin’s 
book was epoch-making; it produced a vast impression and helped in 
changing thf* social outlook more than any other scientific work. It 
resulted in a mental earthquake and made Darwin famous. 
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Darwin had wandered about in South America and the Pacific as 
a naturalist and had collected an enormous amount of material and 
data. He used this to show how each species of animals had changed and 
developed by natural selection. Many people had thought till then that 
every species or kind' of animal, including man, had been separately 
created by God, and had remained apart and unchangeable since then 
— that is jo say that one species Could not become another. Darwin 
showed, by a mass of actual examples, that species did change from one 
to another, and that this was the normal method of development. These 
changes took plate by natural selection. A slight variation in a species, 
if it happened to be profitable to it in any way or helped it to survive 
others, would gradually lead to a permanent change, as obviously more 
of this varied species would survive. After a while this varied species 
would be in the* majority and would swamp the others. In this way 
changes and variations would creep in, one after the other, and after 
some time there would be an almost new species produced. So in course 
of time many new species would arise by this process of survival of the 
fittest by natural selection. This would apply to plants and animals, and 
even rrm. It is possible, according to this theory, that there might be a 
common ancestor of all the various plant and animal species we see 
today. 

A few years later Darwin published another book-TA* Descent of 
Man—'m which he applied his theory to man.*This idea of evolution 
and of natural selection is accepted by most people now, though not 
exactly in the way Darwin and his followers put it forward. Indeed, it is 
quite a common thing for people to apply this principle of selection 
artificially to the breeding of animals and the cultivation of plants and 
fruits and flowers. Many of the prize animals and plants today are new 
species, artificially created. If man can produ* such changes and ncw r 
species in a relatively short time, what could not Nature do in this line 
in the course of hundreds of thousands or millions of years? A visit to 
a natural history museum, say the South Kensington Museum in London, 
shows us how plants and animals are continually adapting themselv es to 
nature. 

All this seems obvious enough to us now. But it was not so obvious 
seventy years ago. Most people in Europe still believed at the time in the 
Biblical account ol the creation of the w orld h.M 4004 years before Christy 
and of each plant and animal being created separately, and finally man. 
They believed in the Flood and in Noah's Ark with its pairs of animal^, 
so that no species might become extinct. All this did not fit in with the 
Darwinian theory. Darwin and the geologists talked of millions of years 
as the age of the earth, and not a paltry 6000 years. So there w^as a 
tremendous tussle in the minds of men and women, and many good 
people did not know what to do. Their old faith told them to believe in 
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one thing, and their reason said another. When people believe blindly 
in dogmas and the dogmas receive a shock, they feel helpless and miserable 
and without any solid ground to stand upon. But a shock which wakes 
us to reality is good. 

So there was a great argument and great conflict in England and 
elsewhere in Europe between science and religion. There could be no 
doubt of the result. The new world of industry and mechanical transport 
depended on science, and science thus could not be discarded. Science 
won all along the line, and “ natural selection ” and “ sur\ival of the 
fittest ” became part of the ordinary jargon of the people, who used the 
phrases without fully understanding what they meant. Dai win had 
suggested in his Descent of Man that there might have been a common 
ancestor of man and ccitain apes. Tliis could not be proved by examples 
showing various stages in the process of development. From this there 
grew the popular joke about the “ missing link And, curiously enough, 
the ruling classes twisted Darwin's theory to suit their own convenience, 
and were firmly convinced that it supplied yet another pronl of their 
superiority. They were the fittest to survive in the battle oflife, and so by 
“ natural selection " they had come out on top and were the ruling class. 
This became the justification for one class dominating over .mother, or 
one race ruling over another. It became the final argimn nt of imperialism 
and the supremacy of the white race. And many people in the West 
thought that the more* domineering they were, the more ruthless and 
strong, the higher up in the scale ol human values they were likely to be. 
It is not a pleasant philosophy , but it explains to some extent the i ondurl 
of western imperialist Powers in Asia and Africa. 

Darwin’s theories have been criticized subsequently by nthei scientists, 
but his general ideas still hold. One of the result> of a gennal acceptance 
of his theories was to make people believe in the idea of progress, which 
meant that man and society, and the woild a> a whole, weir marching 
towards perfection and becoming better and be tter. 1 his idea of progress 
was not the result of Darwin’s theory alone. The whole trend of scientific 
discovery' and the changes brought about by the Industrial Revolution 
and afterwards had prepared •people's minds for it. Darw in's theory 
confirmed it, and people* began to imagine themselves as marching 
proudly from victory to victory to the goal of human perfec tion, whatever 
that might be. It is interesting to note that this idea of pi ogress was quite 
a new one. There seems to have been no such idea in the past in Europe 
or Asia, or in any of the old civilizations. In Europe, right up to the 
Industrial Revolution, people looked upon the past as the* ideal period. 
The old Greek and Roman classical period was supposed to be finer and 
more advanced and cultured than subsequent periods. There was pro- 
gressive deterioration or worsening of the race, so people thought, or at 
any rate there was no marked change. 
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In India there is much the same idea of deterioration, of a golden age 
that is past. Indian mythology measures time in enormous periods, like 
the geological periods, but always it begins with the great age, Satya Tuga, 
and comes dow n to the present age of evil, the Kali Tuga. 

So wc see that the idea of human progress is quite a modern notion. 
Our knowledge.of past history, such as it is, makes us believe in this idea. 
But, then, our knowledge is still very limited, and it may be that with 
fuller knowledge our outlook might change. Kven today there is not quite 
the same enthusiasm about “ pi ogress'* as there was in the second half 
of the* nineteenth century. If piogiess leads us to destroy each other on a 
vast scale, as was done in the World War, then* is something wrong with 
such progress. Another thing worth remembering is that Darwin’s 
“survival of the fittest” does not necessarily mean the survival of the 
best. All these are spec illations for the learned. What we have to note is 
that the old and w ide-spread idea of a static or unc hanging, or even deterior- 
ating, society was pushed aside* by modern ^rimcc in the nineteenth 
century, and in its place came the idea of a dynamic and c hanging society. 
Also their c ame the* idea of progiess. And inde ed society did change out 
of all r"< ognition dining this period. 

As I have been telling yni of Darwin's theory of the origin of species, 
it might intrust \<m to know what a ( hmrsr philosopher wrote on the 
subject gf,oo \rars ago. Tson 1 m* was his name*, and he wrote in the* sixth 
century before ( luist, about the time* of the* Buddha: 

“All ore.uii/at ions .ir<* m igin.iu J liom a mm‘j 1<* sprue*. I his single spr< ics had 
im<]<*ri»nnc m.iiiveiadnal and t iinunnum < li.inee-s. and ilien gave iwr to all organisms 
of difh rc-ni hum**. Sin h uig.nti>nj> wu« nor clilh ruitiaird jinmrdjatrlv, but. on the 
conir.trv. thev a< (pared the a ihllu< net's thrm.rh gradual (hange, generation after 
generation. ” 

I his is near enough to Darwin's theory and it is amazing that the 
old Chinese biologist should have arrived at a conclusion which it took 
the world two and a half millennia to redisc over. 

As the: nineteenth centurv progressed the rate of change became ever 
faster. Scicmt* produced wonder after vtfondrr, and an endless pageant 
of discovery and invention dazzled people's eyes. Mam of these dis- 
coveries changed tin* life of the people* greatly, like the telegraph, the 
telephone, the automobile and later the cMoplane. Science dared to 
measure* the* farthest heavens and also the invisible atom and its still 
smalle r components. It lessened d 0 drudgery of man, and life became 
easier for millions. Because of science there was a tremendous increase 
in the population of the world, and especially of the industrial countries. 
At the same time science evolved the most thoroughgoing methods of 
destruction. But this was not the fault of science. It increased man's 
command over Nature, but man with all this power did not know how to 
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command himself. And so he misbehaved often and wasted the gifts of 
science. But the triumphant march of science went on, and within 150 
years this changed the world more than all the previous many thousand 
years had done. Indeed, in every direction and in every department of 
life science has revolutionized the world. 

This march science is continuing even now, and it semis to rush on 
faster than ever. There is no rest for it. A railway is built. By the time it is 
ready to function it is already out of date. A machine is bought and fixed 
up ; within a year or two better and more efficient machines of that very 
kind are being made. And so the mad race goes on, and now in our time 
electricity is replacing steam, and thus bringing about as great a revolution 
as the Industrial Revolution of a century and a half ago. 

Vast numbers of scientists and experts are continually at work in the 
numerous highways and byways of science. The greatest name in their 
ranks today is that of Albert Einstein, who has succeeded in modifying 
to some extent the famous theory of Newton. 

So vast has been the recent progress in science and so great the additions 
and changes in scientific theory, that scientists themselves have been 
taken aback. They have lost all their old complacency and pride of 
certainty. They are hesitant now' about their conclusions and their 
prophecies for the future. 

But this is a development of the twentieth century and our own day. 
In the nineteenth centifry there was full assurance, and science, priding 
itself on its innumerable successes, imposed itself on the people, and they 
bowed down to it as to a god. 


131 

THE ADVANCE OF DEMOCRACY 


February 10, 1933 

In my last letter I tried to give you a glimpse of the progress of science 
in the nineteenth century. LeP us now lpok at another aspect of this 
century — the growth of the democratic idea. 

You will remember my telling you of the war of ideas in eighteenth- 
century France ; of Voltaire, the greatest thinker and writer of his day, 
and of others in France, who challenged many old notions of religion 
and society and boldly advanced new theories. Such political thinking 
was largely confined to France at the time. In Germany there were the 
philosophers who interested themselves in more abstruse questions of 
philosophy. In England, business and trade were increasing and most 
people were 'not fond of thinking unless circumstances made them do so. 
One notable book, however, came out in England in the second half of 
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the eighteenth century. This was Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations . It was 
not a book on politics as such, but on political economy or economics. 
This subject, like all other subjects at the time, was mixed up with religion 
and ethics, and there was thus a great deal ol confusion about it. Adam 
Smith dealt with it in a scientific way and, disregarding all ethical compli- 
cations, tried tp find natural laws which governed economics. Economics, 
as you perhaps know, deals with The management of the income and 
expenditure of the people or a country as a whole, of what they produce 
and what they consume, and their relations with each other and other 
couAtrics and peoples. Adam Smith believed that all these rather compli- 
cated operations took place according to fixed natural laws, which he 
set down in his book. lie also believed that full liberty should be given for 
the development of industry so that these law's might not be interfered 
with. This was the beginning of the doctrine of laissez-faire about which I 
have already told you something. Adam Smith’s book had nothing to 
do with the new' democratic ideas which were germinating in France at 
the time. But his attempt at scientific treatment of one of the most im- 
portant problems w'hich affected men and nations show's that men were 
going »n a new direction, away from the old theological way of looking 
at everything. Adam Smith is considered the father of the science of 
economics, and he inspired many English economists of the nineteenth 
century. 

The new science of economics was confined* to professors and a few 
well-read men. But meanwhile the new ideas of democracy w'erc spread- 
ing, and the American and French Resolutions gave them tremendous 
popularity and advertisement. The fine-sounding words and phrases 
of the American Declaration of Independence and the French Declaration 
of Rights stirred people to the depths. To the millions who were oppressed 
and exploited they brought a thrill and a me- :ge of deliverance. Both 
the declarations spoke of liberty and equality ana of the right to happiness 
which every one has. The proud declaration of these precious rights did 
not result in the people obtaining them. Even now, a century and a half 
after these declarations, few can be said to enjoy them. But even the 
declaration of these principles was extraordinary and life-giving. 

The old idea in Europe as elsewhere, in Christianity as in other 
religions, was that sin and unhappiness were the common and inevitable 
lot of man. Religion seemed to give a pcn:v»*ient and even an honoured 
place to poverty and misery in this world. The promises and rewards of 
religion were all for some other w» ?ld ; here we were told to bear our lot 
with resignation and not to seek any fundamental change. Charity was 
encouraged, the giving of crumbs to the poor, but there w r as no idea of 
doing away with poverty, or with a system which resulted in poverty. 
The very ideas of liberty and equality were opposed to the* authoritarian 
outlook of the Church and society. 
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Democracy did not, of course, say that all men were in fact equal. 
It could not say this, because it is obvious enough that there are 
inequalities between different men : physical inequalities which result in 
some being stronger than others, mental inequalities which arc seen in 
some people being abler or wiser than others, and moral inequalities 
which make some unselfish and others not so. It is quite possible that many 
of these inequalities arc due to different kinds of upbringing and education 
or want of education. Of two boys or gills who arc similar in ability, 
give one a good education and the other no education, and after some 
years there will be a vast difference between the two. Or give one of them 
healthy food and the other bad and insufficient food, and the former will 
grow properly, while the latter will be weak and ailing and under- 
developed. So one’s upbringing and surroundings and training and 
education make a vast deal of difference, and it may be that if we could 
give the same training and opportunities to everybody, there would be 
far less inequality than there is now. This is indeed \cry likely. But so 
far as democracy is concerned, it admitted that men were as a matter of 
fact unequal, and yet it stated that each one of them should be treated 
as having an equal political and social value. If we accept this democratic 
theory' in its entirety, we are led to all manner of revolutionary conclu- 
sions. We need not go into these at this stage, but one obvious consequence 
of the theory' was that each person should have a vote foi the election of a 
representative to the governing assembly or parliament. r lhc vote was 
the symbol of political powrr, and it was assumed that if every one had a 
vote, each such person would have an equal share in political power. 
Therefore one of the principal demands of democracy, right tffrough the 
nineteenth century, was the extension of the franchise — that is, the right 
to vote. Adult suffrage or franchise meant that every adult or grown-up 
person should have the vote. For a long time women were not allowed 
to vote, and there was not very long ago a tremendous agitation by them, 
especially in Britain. In most advanced countries now' ihere is adult 
suffrage for both men and women. 

But, curiously enough, when most people had got the vote they found 
that it did not make very mudi difference to them. In spite of having 
the vote, they had no power, or very little power, in the State. A vote is 
of little use to a hungry man. The people w'ith real power were those who 
could take advantage of his hunger and make him work to do anything 
else that they wanted to their own advantage. Thus political power, 
\yhich the vote was suppose i to give, was seen to be a shadow with no 
substance, without economic power, and the brave dreams of the early 
democrats, that equality would follow from the vote, came to nothing. 

This was, however, a much later development. In the early days — the 
end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries — 
there was great enthusiasm among the democrats. Democracy was going 
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to make everybody a free and equal citizen and the government of the 
State would work for the happiness of everybody. There was a great 
reaction against the autocracy of kings and governments of the eighteenth 
century and the way they had abused their absolute power. This led 
people to proclaim the rights of individuals in their declarations. Probably 
these statements of the rights of individuals in the American and French 
declarations erred somewhat on the "other side. In a complex society it is 
not an easy matter to separate individuals and give them perfect freedom. 
The interests of such an individual and of society may and do clash. 
Howfcver this may be, democracy stood for a great deal of individual 
lrcedom. 

England, which was backward in political ideas in the eighteenth 
century, was greatly affected by the American and French Revolutions. 
The first reaction was one of fear against the new democratic ideas and 
the possibility of a social revolution at home. The ruling classes became 
even more conservative and reactionary. But still the new ideas spread 
among the intellectuals. Thomas Paine was an interesting Englishman 
of this period. He was in America at the time of the War of Independence 
and he’ped the Americans. He seems to have been partly responsible 
for converting the Americans to the idea of complete independence. On 
his return to England he wrote a book, The Rights of Man, in defence of 
the French Revolution which had just begun. In this book he attacked 
monarchy and pleaded for democracy. The British Government outlawed 
him because of this, and he had to fly to France. In Paris he soon became 
a member of the National Convention, but in 1793 he was put in prison 
by the Jacobins because he had opposed the execution of Louis XVI. In 
the Paris gaol he wrote another book called The - of Reason , in which he 
criticized the religious outlook. Paine being of reach of the English 
courts (he was discharged from the Paris pr.^rn after the death of 
Robespierre), his English publisher was sentenced to imprisonment for 
issuing this book. Such a book was considered dangerous to society, as 
religion was supposed to be necessary to keep the poor in their place. 
Several publishers of Paine's book, including women, were sent to prison. 
It is interesting to lind that Shelley, tho poet, wrote a letter of protest 
to the judge. 

In Europe the French Revolution was the parent of the democratic 
ideas that spread throughout the first half >1 the nineteenth century. 
Indeed, the very ideas of the Revolution persisted, although con- 
ditions were rapidly changing. Tl. e democratic ideas were the intelr 
Icctual reaction against kings and autocracy. They were based on 
conditions prior to industrialization. But the new industry — steam and 
big machinery— were completely upsetting the old order. Yet, strange 
to say, the radicals and democrats of the early nineteenth ceAturv ignored 
these changes and went on talking in the fine phrases of the Revolution 
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and the Declaration of the Rights of Man. To them perhaps these changes 
were purely material and did not affect the high spiritual and moral 
and political demands of democracy. But material things have a way of 
refusing to be ignored. It is very interesting to find how extraordinarily 
difficult it is for people to give up old ideas and accept new ones. They will 
shut their eyes and their minds and refuse to see; they wall fight to hold 
on to the old even when it harms them. They will do almost anything 
but accept the new ideas and adapt themselves to new conditions. The 
power of conservatism is prodigious. Even the radicals, who imagine 
themselves very advanced, often stick to old and exploded ideas, and shut 
their eyes to changing conditions. It is no wonder that progress is slow, 
and often there is a great lag between actual conditions and people’s 
ideas — resulting in revolutionary situations. 

Democracy was thus for many decades the t arrying on of the traditions 
and ideas of the French Revolution. This failure to adapt itself to the 
new conditions led to the weakening of democracy towards the end of the 
century', and later, in the twentieth century, to its repudiation by many 
people. In India today many ol our advanced politicians still talk in 
terms of the French Revolution and the Rights of Man, not appreciating 
that much has happened since then. 

The early democrats naturally took to rationalism. Their demand for 
freedom of thought and speech could hardly be reconciled with dogmatic 
religion and theology. Thus democracy joined with science to weaken 
the hold of theological dogmas. People' began to dare to examine the Bible, 
as if it was an ordinary booh and not something that must be accepted 
blindly and without questioning. This criticism of the Bible w~as called 
the “ higher criticism ”. The critics came to the conclusion that the Bible 
was a collection of documents written by different persons in different 
ages. They also were of the opinion that Jesus had no intention of founding 
a religion. Many of the old beliefs w ere shaken by this criticism. 

As the old religious foundations were being weakened by science and 
democratic ideas, attempts were made to formulate a philosophy to take 
the place of the old religion. One of these attempts was by a French 
philosopher, Auguste Comte, who lived from 1798 to 185,7. Comte f**lt 
that the old theology and dogmatic religions were out of date, but he was 
convinced that some kind of religion was a social necessity. He therefore 
proposed a “ religion of humanity ” and called it “ Positivism.” 1 his 
was to be based on love, order and progress. There was nothing super* 
natural about it; it was bas« i on science. At its back, as indeed at the 
back of nearly all current ideas of the nineteenth century , was the idea 
of the progress of the human race. Comte’s religion remained the belief 
of a few intellectuals only, but his general influence on European thought 
was great. He may be said to begin the study of the s< ience of sociology, 
which deals with human society and culture. 
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A contemporary of Comte’s, but surviving him by many years, was 
the English philosopher and economist, John Stuart Mill (1806-1873). 
Mill was influenced by Comte’s teaching as well as by his socialistic ideas. 
Hr tried to give* a new direction to the English school of political economy, 
which had grown up round the teachings of Adam Smith, and brought 
some socialistic* principles into economic thought. But he is best known 
as the cliie/ “ utilitarian ”. “ rtilitaViamsin ” was a new theory, started 
a little earlier in England, and brought into greater prominence by Mill. 
As its name suggests, its guiding philosophy wa* utiln\ or usefulness. 
“The greatest happim ss of the greatest number" was the fundamental 
principle of the l tiliiaiians. I his was the onh test of right and wrong. 
Actions were said to be* right in proportion as the \ tended to promote 
happiness, and wrong m so far as thev tended to promote the reverse of 
happiness. Soe irtv and go\ eminent wnr to be organized with this 
point c d \ iew the promotion of the* greatest happme ^s e »1 the greatest 
numbn. This view-point was not quite the* same .is the earlier democratic 
dextrine of equal rights for e\er\bod\. J he* greatest happiness of the 
greatest number might tomcivabh lequire the* sacrifue or the im- 
hapj a smaller number. 1 am me reh pointing this differe*nce 

out to vou, but we* need iint dise uss it here. I)nnocrae\ thus came to 
meMii the* rights t»l the majniitv. 

John Stuart Mill was <* strong advocate of the democratic idea of 
libcrtv for the' individual. He wrote a httle book. *)n Liberty , which became 
famous. I shall give vou an e \tr ae t from this book in favour of freedom of 
speech and the fiee expression of opinion. 

“ Hm the* p«'< uImi < \ il f»l si I# n< mg the r \pr< ssi« >n <» 4 an opinion is. thil it i* robbing 
tie* hum. m r.Kf. posteutv as nn < 1 1 as tie* cxMing grnrr Mion . th(*c who dissent from 
the* opinion, still nn*j< than thosr who h< M it II the opir \ is right. the*\* arr deprived 
of tin* oppni lumtv <»1 exchanging error for truth: if wro* . thev lose, wliat is almost 
as un.it a fit, tin* ( Iran 1 perception and livelier impression of truth, ptodured 
hv its collision \s till ettoi We < an nevei I>e ure that the opinion we arc 

endeavouring to stifle is a false opneon. and it vs « weir sine, stilling it would be an 
ev il still ** 

Stull an attitude ( ould not \u* lecomiled with that of dogmatic religion 
or despotism. It was the attitude of a philosopher a S(*ek(*r after truth. 

I have give'll vein just a few name's of important thinkers in western 
Etnope' during the nineteenth centiuv to 1 wv the wav ideas were 
developing and to serve as landmaihs in the world o r thought. But the 
influence of these people, and the rlv democrats generally, was moije 
or less confined to the* intellectual classes. To sonic extent it percolated 
through the intellectuals to the others. Although the direct influence 
on the masses w.is slight, the indirect influence of this democratic ideology 
was great. Even the direc t influence in some matters, such a^ the demand 
for the vote, was great. 
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As the nineteenth century grew older other movements and ideas 
developed — the working-class movement and socialism. These had 
their influence on current democratic notions and were themselves 
affected by them. Some people looked upon socialism as an alternative 
to democracy; others considered it as a necessary part of it. We have 
seen that the democrats were full of notions of liberty and equality and 
every man’s equal right to happiness But they realized soon that happi- 
ness did not come by merely making it a fundamental right. Apart from 
other things, a certain measure of physical well-being v\as necessary. 
A person who was starving was not likely to be happy. This led them to 
think that happiness depended on a better distribution of wealth among 
the people. This leads to socialism, and that must wait till our next letter. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century democracy and nationalism 
joined hands wherever subject nations or peoples were fighting for free- 
dom. Mazzini of Italy was typical of this kind of democratic patriotism. 
Later in the century nationalism gradually lost this democratic character 
and became more aggressive and authoritarian. The State became the 
god which had to be worshipped by every’ one. 

English business men were the leaders of the new industry. They were 
not much interested in high democratic principles and the people’s right 
to liberty’. But they discovered that greater liberty for the people was good 
for business. It raised the standard of the workers, and gave them an 
illusion of possessing some freedom, and made them more eflicient at 
their work. Popular education was also required for industrial efficiency. 
Business men and industrialists, appreciating the expediency of this, 
piously agreed to confer these favours on the people. In the second half 
of the century’ education of a kind spread rapidly among the masses in 
England and western Furopc. 


132 

THE COMING OF SOCIALISM 

Ftbruan 13, 1933 

I have written to you about the advance of democracy ; but remember 
that it was a hard-fought advance. People who have interests in an 
existing order do not want change, and’ resist it with all their might. And 
ypt progress or any bettermer t means such change ; an institution or a 
method of government has to give place to a better one. Those who desire 
such progress must necessarily attack the old institution or the old custom, 
and thus their path leads to constant repudiation of existing conditions 
and conflict With those who profit by them. The ruling classes in western 
Europe resisted all advance step by step. In England they gave in only 
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when a refusal might have resulted in a violent revolution. Another 
reason for them to advance was, as I have mentioned already, a feeling 
among the new business people that some democracy was expedient and 
good for business. 

But again I shall remind you that these democratic ideas were, during 
the first half of«thc nineteenth century, largely confined to the intellectuals. 
The compion people had been p&wcrfully affected by the growth of 
industrialism and driven from the land to the factories. An industrial 
working class was growing, huddled up in ugly and insanitary factory 
towns, usually near the coalfields. These workers were ( hanging rapidly 
and developing a new mentality. They were very different from the 
peasants and artisans who had flocked to the factories, urged by 
starvation. As England had taken the lead in setting up these factories, 
she was also the first country to develop this industrial working class. The 
conditions in the factories were appalling, the workers’ houses or huts were 
even worse. There was great misery among them. Little children and 
women worked incredibly long hours. And yet all attempts at improving 
these factories and houses by legislation were stoutly opposed by the 
own 'us. Was not this a shameful interference, it was said, with the rights 
of property? Even the compulsory sanitation of private houses was 
opposed on this ground. 

The poor English workers were dying from slow starvation and 
overwork. After the Napoleonic wars the country was exhausted, and 
there was an economic depression, the workers suffering most by this. 
The workers naturally wanted to form associations to protect themselves 
and to fight for better conditions. In the old days there had been guilds 
of artisans and skilled workers, but these were quite different. Still the 
memory of these guilds must have been an inducement to the factory- 
workers to form associations of their own. But U v were prevented from 
doing so. The British ruling classes were so frightened by the French 
Revolution that they made laws —Combination Acts they were called 
— to prevent the poor workers from even meeting together to discuss 
their own grievance. “ Law and order ”, then in England as now in 
India, has always performed , the very useful function ot serving the ends 
and the pockets of the handful of those in authority. 

But laws to prevent them from meeting did not bettei the conditions 
of the workers. They simply exasperated the: : tnd made them desperate. 
They formed secret associations, taking oaths binding each other to 
privacy and meeting at dead of n ht in out-of-way places. When they 
w'ere betrayed or found out there were conspiracy cases and terrible 
punishments. Sometimes they destroyed the machines in their anger and 
set fire to the factories, and even killed some of their masters. At last in 
1825 the restrictions on workers’ associations were parti/ removed and 
trade unions began to be formed. These unions were formed by the 
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better-paid skilled workers. The large majority of the unskilled workers 
remained unorganized for a long time. The workers' movement thus took 
the shape of trade unions formed for the purpose of bettering the condi- 
tions of the workers by means of collective bargaining. The only effec- 
tive weapon of the workers was the right to strike, that is to stop work and 
thus bring the factor)- to a standstill. This was no doubt a«grcat weapon, 
but their employers had an even more powerful weapon, the, ability to 
starve them into submission . So the struggle of the working el ass went on 
with great sacrifices on the part of the workers and slow' gains. They had 
no direct influence on Parliament as they did not e\en have the vote. 
The great Reform Bill of 1832, which was so strongly opposed, only gave 
the vote to the well-to-do middle classes. Not onlv the workers, but the 
lower middle classes still had no vote. 

Meanwhile there arose a man among the factory-owners oi Mant hester 
who was a humanitarian and who was pained at the shoe king conditions 
of the workers. Thi* man was Robert Owen. He introduced rnanv reforms 
in his own factories and improved the condition of his workers. He carried 
on an agitation among his own class of employers and tiicd to convert 
them by argument to a better treatment of labour. Partlv because of him, 
the British Parliament passed the first law to protect the workers against 
the greed and selfishness of the empowers. 1 his was the I uc tore Act of 
1819. This Act laid down that little children of nine should not be made 
to work more than twrhe hours a day. This provision itself will give 
you some idea of the terrible conditions to which the workers had to 
submit. 

It was Robert Owen, it is said, who first used the word “ socialism ’’ 
somewhere about 1830. Of course the" idea of a l<velling-up between the 
rich and the poor, and a more or less equal distribution of prope rty, was 
not a new one. Many people had advocated it in the past. In the- early 
communities there had even been a kind of communism, the whole* 
community or village holding land and other property in common. This 
is called primitive communism, and is to be found in many countries, 
including India. But the new socialism was something much more than a 
vague desire to equalize people, ft was more definite and, to begin with, 
it was meant to apply to the new factory svstem of ptoduc tion. It was thus 
a child of the industrial system. Owen’s idea was to have worke rs’ co- 
operative societies, and that workers should have a share in the factories. 
He established model factories and settlements in F.nglaml and America 
with more or less success. But he failed to convert his brother employers 
or the government. His influence during his time, howe ver, was great, 
and ho gave currency to a word, socialism, which has since captivated 
millions. 

All this tim£ capitalist industry was growing, and as it re corded success 
after success, the problem of the working class grew with it. Capitalism 
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resulted in more and more production, and because of this the population 
grew with enormous speed, as more people could now be supported and 
fed. Huge businesses were built up with intricate co-operation between 
their diflerent sections, and at the same time the competition of little 
businesses was crushed out. Wealth was poured into Kngland, but much 
of this went to «tarl new factories or railways or other such concerns. 
The worker* trie d to get bette r conditions by strikes, whic h usually foiled 
miserably, and them joined the* Chartist movement of the ’fortie s. This 
Chartist movement collapsed in tin* \ear of resolution, 184ft. 

The successes of 'capitalism da//I<d people, but still there were- some! 
redicals or people with advanced \icws, or humanitarians, who were not 
happy at its cut-throat competition and tin* sull<*ring it caused the workers 
in spite of the* country's growing wealth. In Kngland and Germany and 
France these people < onsideicd various altmiatiws to it. Se\ eral solutions 
were suggested, and they are all grouped together under the name- of 
socialism or collet ti\ ism or social democ r.K y, each of these words vaguely 
meaning the* same thing. I he re was gene ral agree ment among these 
reformers that the trouble lav in the private* ownership and control of 
indust. v. ii instead oi this tit* State could own and control this, or at any 
rate the* principal means of production, like* tin* land and the chief indus- 
tries, then there would be no dange r of the workers being exploited. So, 
rather vaguelv, people sought .*n alternative to the! capitalist system. 
But the* capitalist s\ stem had no intenr m of c ollaflsing. It was going from 
strength to sti ength. 

These socialistic ideas we re started by intellectuals and. in the case 
of Robert Ow en, by a lactory-ow ner. The w orkers' trade-union movement 
developed on different lines for a while, merely seeking higher wages 
and belter conditions. But it was pvurallv inin :< need bv these ideas, 
and in its turn it greatly influenced the dc\elopmei of socialism. In each 
of the three- leading industrial countries in Kuropc -Kngland. France 
and Germany socialism developed somewhat cnfferentlv, in accordance 
with the strength and c haracter of the working class in each country. 
On the whole, laiglish socialism was conservative and believed in 
evolutionary methods and slow' progress; Continental socialism was 
more radical and revolutionary. In America conditions w r ere very different 
because of the vast ness of the country and the demand for labour, and 
so no strong working-class movement grew up .,»i a long time. 

From the middle- of the century onwards, for a generation, British 
industry dominated the world, and alt h poured in both from profits, 
of industry and the exploitation of India and other dependencies. A part 
of this great wealth managed to reach even the workers, and their 
standards ofliving rose to a height which they had never known before. 
Prosperity and revolution have little in common, and the* old revolu- 
tionary' spirit of the British workers disappeared. Even the British brand 
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of socialism became the most moderate of all. Fabianism this was called, 
from an old Roman general who refused to give direct battle to the 
enemy, but gradually wore them out. In 1867 the British franchise was 
still further extended and some of the city workers got the vote. The trade 
unions were so well-behaved and prosperous that the labour vote was 
given to the British Liberal Party. 

While England was smug and complacent with prosperity, on the 
Continent of Europe a new creed was finding enthusiastic and ardent 
support. This was anarchism, a word which seems to terrify many people 
who know nothing about it. Anarchism meant a society with, as far as 
possible, no central government and with a great deal of individual 
freedom. The anarchist ideal was extraordinarily high: “Faith in the 
ideal of a commonwealth based on altruism, solidarity, and voluntary 
respect for the other fellow’s rights ”. There was to be no force or com- 
pulsion on the part of the State. “ That government is best which governs 
not at all; and when men are prepared for it that will be the kind of 
government which they will have said an American, Thoreau. 

This seems a very fine ideal — perfect freedom for everybody, each 
person respecting the other, unselfishness all round, willing 10-opcration 
— but the present-day world, with all its selfishness and violence, is far 
removed from it. The anarchists’ desire for no central government or a 
minimum of government must hav e arisen as a reaction from the auto- 
cracy and despotism \mder which people had suffered for so long. 
Governments had crushed them and tvranni/ed over them, therefore let 
there be no governments. The anarchists also felt that under some forms 
of socialism, the State, being master of all the means of production, might 
itself become despotic. The anarchists were therefore socialists of a kind, 
laying great stress on local and individual freedom. Many of the socialists, 
on the other hand, were prepared to agree to the anarchist creed as a 
distant ideal, but were of opinion that for some time it would be necessary 
to have a centralized and strong State government under sot ialism. Thus, 
although there was a great deal of difference between socialism and 
anarchism, there were many shades of each, gradually approaching and 
overlapping each other. M 

Modem industry gave rise to an organized working class. Anarchism, 
by its very nature, could not be a well-organized movement. Anarchistic 
ideas therefore had little chance of spreading in industrialized countries 
where trade unions and the like were growing up. England thus had no 
.appreciable number of anai ;hists, nor had Germany. But southern and 
eastern Europe, which w f erc backward in industrialism, were more fertile 
ground for these ideas. As modem industry spread to the south and cast, 
anarchism became weaker and weaker. Today it is practically a dead 
creed, but even now it is represented to some extent in a non-industrialized 
country like Spain. 
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Anarchism as an ideal may have been very fine, but it gave shelter 
not only to excitable and dissatisfied people, but also to selfish individuals 
who tried to seek profit for themselves under cloak of the ideal. And it 
led to a type of violence which has now become associated with the word 
in every one’s mind and which has brought much discredit on it. Unable 
to do anything* on a big scale to change society as they wanted, some 
anarchists .decided to do propaganda in a novel way. This was the 
“ propaganda by the deed ”, the influence of courageous example, 
brave deeds to resist tyranny and sacrifice one’s own life. There were 
risings in various places undertaken in this spirit. Those who took part in 
them expected no success at the time. Willingly they risked their lives 
to do this novel kind of propaganda for their cause. Of course these risings 
were put down, and then individual anarchists began to resort to ter- 
rorism, the throwing of the bomb, the shooting of kings and high officials. 
This foolish violence was obviously a sign of growing weakness and 
despair. Gradually, towards the end of the nineteenth century, anarchism 
as a movement faded away. The throwing of bombs and the 44 propaganda 
by the deed ” were not approved of by many of the leading anarchists, 
who w pudialcd them. 

I shall give you some well-known names of anarchists. It is interesting 
to note that most of these anarchist leaders were extraordinarily gentle, 
idealistic and likeable in their private lives. The earliest of the anarchist 
leaders was a Frenchman. Pierre Proudhon, who lived from 1809 to 1865. 
Slightly younger than him was a Russian noble, Michel Bakunin, who 
was a popular leader of European labour, especially in the south. He 
came into conflict with Marx, who drove him and his followers out of the 
international union he had formed. A third name, which brings us almost 
to our dav, is that of Peter Kropatkm, anothci Russian, and a prince. 
He has written some very interesting books on anarchism and other 
subjects. The fourth and the last name I shall mention here is that of an 
Italian, Enrico Malatesta, over eighty years old, the last relic of the great 
anarchists of the nineteenth century. 

There is a fine story about Malatesta which I must tell you. He was 
being prosecuted in a court otlaw in ItSly. The government prosecutor 
argued that Malatesia’s influence among the workers of the area was 
very great and that it had entirely changed their 1 haracter. It was putting 
an end to criminality and crimes ycre getting . .*.e. If all crime stopped, 
what would the courts do? So Malatesta ought to be seat to gaol! And to 
gaol he was sent for six months. • 

Unfortunately anarchism has been identified too much with violence, 
and people have forgotten that it is a philosophy and an ideal which 
has appealed to many fine men. As an ideal it is still very far off from our 
present imperfect world, and our modern civilization fs much too 
complicated for its simple remedies. 
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KARL MARX AND THE GROWTH OF 
WORKERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 

February 14 , 1933 

About the middle of the nineteenth century there appealed in the 
world of European labour and socialism a new and anrsling personality. 
This man was Karl Marx, whose name has already appeared in these 
letters. He was a German Jew, born in 1818, who became a student of 
law and history and philosophy. He came into conflict with the German 
authorities because of a newspaper he brought out. He went to Paris, 
where he came into touch with new people anil read the new boohs on 
socialism and anarchism, and betaine a convert to the socialistic idea. 
Here he met another German, Friedrich Engels, who had settled in 
England and had become a rich factorv-owner m the glowing cotton 
industry. Engels was also unhappv and dissatisfied with existing social 
conditions, and his mind was seeking leniedies lor the povnty and 
exploitation he saw around him. Robert Owen's ideas and attempts at 
reform appealed to him, and he bet aine an Owenite, as Owen's followers 
were called. The \isit to Paris, which led to the first meeting with Kail 
Marx, changed him also. Marx and Engels hencefmwaid became close 
friends and colleagues/ holding the same views, and woihmg whole- 
heartedly together for the same cause. They weie about the same age. 
So close was their co-operation that most of the boohs that they issued 
were joint books. 

The french Government of the day - it was the time of Louis Philippe 
— expelled Marx from Paris. He went to London, and du re he lived for 
many years, burving himself in the boohs of the British Museum. He 
w r orked hard and perfected his theories and wrote about them. And vet 
he was by no means a mere piofessor or philosopher spinning theories 
and cut off from ordinary aflaus. Whilst he developed and clarified the 
rather vague ideology of du* socialist movement, and placed definite and 
clear-cut ideas and objec tives before it, he also took an ac tive and leading 
part in the organization of the movement and of the workers. Ihe events 
that took place in 1848, the year of revolution in Europe, naturally 
moved him greatly. In that very year he and Engels jointly issued a 
manifesto which has become very famous. r Ihis was the Communist 
Manifesto , in which they discussed the ideas which lay behind the great 
French Revolution as well as the subsequent revolts in 1830 and 1848, 
and pointed out how inadequate and inconsistent they were with actual 
conditions. They criticized the then prevailing democratic cries of liberty, 
equality and* fraternity, and pointed out that they meant little to the 
people, and merely gave a pious covering to the bourgeois State. They 
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then briefly developed their own theory of socialism, and ended the 
manifesto by an appeal to all workers: “ Workers of the World, unite. 
You have nothing to lose but your chains, and have a world to win! ” 

7 his appeal was a call to action. Marx, followed it up by ceaseless 
propaganda in newspapers and pamphlets and by efforts to bring the 
workers’ organisations together. He seems to have felt that a great crisis 
was coming in Luropc, and he wanted the workers to be ready for it so 
that they might take full advantage of it. According to his socialistic 
theory, the crisis was indeed bound to occur under the capitalistic system. 
Wiitmg in a New York newspaper in 18^4 Marx said: 

44 Yet, vve mast not iorgrt that a sixth jjowrr exists in Europe, maintaining at 
certain moments its domination over all fiw* so-< ailed 4 great powers and causing 
them all to tremble. This power is revolution. Alter having long dw< It in quiet retire- 
ment, it is now again summoned to the field of battle bv f rises and star- 
vation. . . . There is iiecch <1 only a signal, and the sixth and great«M European power 
will step forth in shining armour, sword in hand, like Minerva from the brow dT the 
Olympian. The impending European war will give the signal ” 

Marx did not prove a correct prophet about the impending revolution 
in Europe, it look more than sixty years, after he wrote this, and a World 
War, to bring about the revolution in one part of Europe. An attempt in 
1871, the Paris Commune, was, as we have seen, mercilessly crushed. 

I11 1864 Marx succeeded in gathering a motley assembly in London. 
There were many groups calling themselves, rather vaguely, socialists. 
On the one side, there were democrats and patriots from several European 
countries under ioreign rule whose belief in socialism was in something 
very distant and who weic immediately more interested in national 
independence; on the other, there were the anarchists out for immediate 
battle. Besides Marx, the outstanding personal^ was that of Bakunin, 
the anarchist leader, who had managed to escape . om Siberia three years 
before after many years of imprisonment. Bakunin's followers came 
chiefly from south Europe, the Latin count. ies like Italy and Spain, 
which were industrially backward and undeveloped. 7 'hey were un- 
employed intellectuals and other odd revolutionary elements who found 
no place in the existing social order, Marx's followers came from the 
industrial countries, especially Germany, where the workers' conditions 
wore better. Marx thus represented the growing and organized and 
relatively well-to-do working class, Bakunin the pooler, unorganized 
workers and intellectuals and malcontents. Marx was for patient organi- 
zation and education of the worker in his socialistic theories till the hour 
came for action, which he expected soon enough. Bakunin and his 
followers were for immediate action. On the whole Marx won. An “ Inter- 
national Working-Men's Association ” was established. This was the 
first of the Workers’ “ Internationals ”, as they were called. 
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Three years later, in 1867, Marx’s great book, Das Kapilal or 
M Capital ”, was published in German. This was the product of his long 
years of labour in London, and in this he analysed and critic ized existing 
theories of economics and explained at length lus own socialistic theory. 
It was a purely scientific work. He dealt with the development of history 
and economics dispassionately and scientifically, avoiding all vagueness 
and idealism. He discussed especially the growth of the industrial civili- 
zation of the big machine, and he drew certain far-reaching conclusions 
about evolution and history and the conflict of classes in human society. 
This new clear-cut and cogently argued socialism of Marx was therefore 
called “ scientific socialism ”, as opposed to the vague “ utopian ” or 
“ idealistic ” socialism which had so far prevailed. Marx’s Capital is not 
an easy book to read ; indeed, it is about as far removed from light reading 
as one can imagine. But none the less it is of the select company of those 
few books which have affected the way of thinking of large numbers of 
people, changed their whole ideolog), and thus influenced human 
development. 

In 1871 came the tragedy of the Paris Commune, perhaps the first 
conscious socialistic revolt. This frightened European gosernments and 
made them harsher to the workers’ movement. The next year there was a 
meeting of the Workers' “ International ”, founded by Marx, and he 
succeeded in transferring the headquarters of this to New York. Marx 
did this apparently to grt rid of the anarchist followers of Bakunin, and 
also perhaps because he thought that it would have a safer lodging there 
than under the European governments, which were angry because of the 
Paris Commune. But it was not possible for the International to exist so 
far away from its nerve centres. All its strength lay in Europe, and even in 
Europe the workers’ movement "was having a hard time. So the First 
International gradually expired. 

Marxism or Marxian socialism spread among European socialists, 
especially in Germany and Austria, wheic it was generally known as 
“ social democracy ”. England, however, did not take to it kindly. It 
was too prosperous at the time for any advanced social creed. The British 
brand of socialism was represented by the Fabian Society with a very 
mild programme of distant change. The Fabians had nothing to do with 
the workers. They were advanced liberal intellectuals. George Bernard 
Shaw was one of the early Fabians. Their policy may be gathered from 
the famous phrase of another noted Fabian, Sidney Webb : “ the 
inevitability of gradualncss ” 

In France it took a dozen years’ slow recovery after the Commune 
for socialism to become an active force again. But it took a new form 
there, a cross between anarchism and socialism. This was called 
“ syndicalism ” from the French syndicate a working-men’s organization 
or trade union. The socialistic theory was that the State, representing 
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society as a whole, should own and control the means of productioito^- 
that is, land and factories, etc. There was some difference of opium 
as to how far this socialization should go. There arc obviously many 
personal things like tools and domestic machines which it might be 
absurd to socialize. But socialists were agreed that anything which could 
be used for malting private profit out of other people’s work should be 
socialized, that is, made the property of the State. Syndicalists, like 
anarchists, did not like the State, and tried to limit its power. They 
wanted each industry to be controlled by the workers in that industry, 
by its ' syndic at. The idea was that the various syndicates w'ould elect 
representatives to a general council. This council would look after the 
affairs of the whole country, and act as a kind of parliament for general 
affairs, without the pow'er to interfere with the inner arrangements of the 
industry. To bring about this state of aflairs syndicalists advocated the 
general strike, to bring the life of the country to a standstill, and thus 
gain their objective. 'I he Marxists did not approve of syndicalism at all, 
but, curiously enough, the syndicalists (onsidered Marx (this was after 
his death) as one ol themselves. 

Karl Marx died in 1883, just fifty >ears ago. By that time powerful 
trade unions had grown up in England and Germany and other industrial 
countries. Britisli industry had seen its best days and was declining in 
face of the growing competition of Germany and America. America of 
course had great natural advantages, which helped in rapid industrial 
growth. Germany was a curious mixture of political autocracy (tempered 
by a weak and powerless parliament) and industrial advance. The 
German Government under Bismarck, and even later, helped industry 
in many ways and tried to win over the working class by social reform 
which bettered their conditions. In the same way the English Liberals 
also passed some measures of social if form, lessening hours of work and 
improving the workers’ lot to some extent. So long as prosperity lasted 
this method worked, and the English workers remained moderate and 
subdued and faithfully voted for the Liberals. But in the ’eighties the 
competition of other countries brought about an end to the long pros- 
perous period, and a trade depression sef, in in pngland, and the wages 
of workers fell. So again there was an awakening of the working class, 
and a revolutionary spirit was in the air. Many people in England began 
to look to Marxism. 

In 1889 another attempt was rrfade to form a Workers’ International. 
Many trade unions and labour parties were strong and wealthy now, 
with large numbers of paid officials. This International formed in 1889 
(I think it was called the “ Labour and Socialist International ”) is called 
the “ Second International ”. It lasted for a quarter of a century, till 
the Great War came to test it and found it wanting. This International 
had many people in its ranks who later took high office in their countries. 
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Staple used the labour movement for their own advancement and then 
jdetferted it. They became prime ministers and presidents and the like; 
they had succeeded in life; but the millions who had helped them on 
and had faith in them were deserted and left where they were. These 
leaders, even those who swore by the name of Marx or were liery syndi- 
calists, went into parliaments, or became well-paid trade-union chiefs, 
and it became more and more difficult for them to risk their comfortable 
positions in rash undertakings. So they quietened down, and even when 
the masses of the workers, forced by desperation, became revolutionary 
and demanded action, they tried to keep them down. Social democrats 
of Germany became (after the War) president and chancellor of the 
Republic; i» France Briand, fiery syndicalist preaching the General 
Strike, became prime minister eleven times anil crushed a strike of his 
old comrades; in England, Ramsay MacDonald became prime minister, 
and deserted his own Labour Partv which had made him; so also in 
Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, Austria. Western Europe todav is full of 
dictators and people in authority who were socialists in their earlier days, 
but, as they aged, they mellowed clown and forgot their old enthusiasm 
for the cause, and sometimes even turned against their old-time colleagues. 
Mussolini, the Duce of Italy, is an old socialist ; so also is Pilsudski, the 
Dictator of Poland. 

The labour movement and almost even national movement for 
independence has often suffered by such defections of its leaders and 
prominent workers. They grow tired after a while, wears of non-sui cess, 
and the empty crown of a martyr does not appeal lor long. They quieten 
down and the fire of their enthusiasm takes a duller hue. Some, who are 
more ambitious or more unscrupulous, walk across to the other sulr and 
make individual truce with those thev had so far opposed and combated. 

It is easy enough to reconcile one’s const ience to any step that one desires 
to take. The movement suffers and has a little setback bv this defection, 
and because those who fight labour and suppress nationalities know this 
well, they try to win over individuals to their side by all manner of induce- 
ments and fair words. But individual preferment or fair words bring no 
relief to the mass of the workess or to a suppressed nation striving to be 
free. So despite desertions and setbacks tKc struggle inevitably goes on to 
its appointed end. 

The Second International, started in 1889, grew in numbers and 
respectability. A few years later they turned out the anarchists under 
Malatcsta on the ground th t they refused to take advantage of the vote 
’for parliaments. The socialists of the International showed that they 
preferred parliaments to association with their old comrades in a common 
struggle. Brave declarations were made by them as to the dutv of socialists 
in the cvcntof war in Europe. Socialists recognized no national boundaries 
so far as their work was concerned. They were not nationalists in the 
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ordinary sense of the word. They said they would oppose war. But when 
war did come in 1914 the whole structure of the Second International 
broke up, and socialists and labour parties in each country, and even 
anarchists like Kxopatkin, became rabid nationalists and haters of the 
other country, as much as any one else. Only a minority resisted, and as 
a consequence # w ere made to sufler greatly in many wa>s, including long 
terms of iippiisomuent. * 

After the war was over, Lenin started a new Workers’ International 
in Moscow in iqiq. 11 ns was a purely communist organization, and 
only Ylec lared communists could join it. I his exists now, and is called the 
Third International. 'I he lehcs of the old Second International also 
gradually collected themselves together after the war A few allied them- 
selves to the* new Moscow 1 hud International, but most of them disliked 
Moscow and Us creed mt» nse Iv and i< fuse cl to e ome anv where near it. 
The \ revived the .See one! International 1 Ins also exists now. So that at 
present then air two I nt# manorial Woikeis' organizations, briefly 
known as the Second and i hud Inu in timnals Strange 1 \ enough, they 
both swe «» b\ Marxism, but eat h lia^ its own int< rpn tation, and vet thev 
hate ( a* h culler c v< n more than tin \ do their common enerm . capitalism. 

J he lute 1 nationals elo not include all th< trade unions and working 
me n’s organizations in the* world Mam e>f th» in do not he long to either. 
I he Arnerir ui trade unions stand apart because most of them are vrrv 
conservative I he Indian trade unions aho cfr> not belong to either 
Inte illation tl 

Perhaps \e»u know the song It tti'uitw* ah I his is the* accepted workers’ 
and sot i a list s’ song all the w 01 Id ov e r. 


m 

M \RXISM 


r<bi\i n ib, 10^3 

I 11 \i> intended telling sou, something in im 1 nt letter ot the ideas 
of Mai\ which created so much commotion in the woild » Luiopean 
socialism. Hut that h tcc r h el mown long enough, md I h i to hold this 
o\d It is not an can subject ioi me to wire bout, as 1 am no expert 
in it, and, as it happens, even the i\p<its and the pandits difler. 1 shall 
011k give sou some hading chira«* nstics of Marx m. and avoid tlu* 
diflie ult p.11 is of it I his will gi\ r \c»u 1 at lie 1 a pate h\ pu tin e. but, then, 
it is not ms aim in these bite is to pi ovule full and detailed pie tines of 
anv thine 

Socialism, I have told sou, is ot mam kinds 1 here is general agice- 
ment, howevei, that it aims at the control In the State of the means of 
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production — that is, land and mines and factories and the like^and 
the means of distribution, like railways, etc., and also banks and smutar 
institutions, Ehe idea is that individuals should not be allowed to exploit 
any of these methods or institutions, or the labour of others, to their own 
personal advantage. Today most of these are privately owned and 
exploited, with the result that some people prosper and grow rich, while 
society as a whe !e suffers greatly and the masses remain poor. Also a 
great deal of the energy' of even the owners and controllers of these means 
of production goes at present in fighting each other in cut-throat com- 
petition. If instead of tJiis private war there was a sensible arranging of 
production and a well-thought-out distribution, waste and useless 
competition would be avoided, and the present great inequalities in 
wealth between different classes and peoples would disappear. 1 hereforr 
production and distribution and other important activities should be 
largely socialized or controlled by th» State- -that is, by the people as a 
whole. That is the basic idea of socialism. 

What the State or form of government should be like under socialism 
is a different question into which we need not go for the mome nt, although 
it is a very important matter. 

Having agreed as to the ideal of socialism, the next thing to decide 
is how one is to achieve it. Here socialists part company with ra< h other, 
and there are many groups pointing different wavs. Roughlv thr\ mav 
be divided into two classes: 'V the slow-change, evolutionary, gimxps, 
which believe in going ahead step In step and working through parlia- 
ments, like the British Labour Party and the labians; and 2 ) the 
revolutionary groups, which do not believe in achieving results through 
parliaments. These latter groups'aie mostly Marxist. 

The former evolutionarv groups are now verv small in number, and 
even those in England are weakening and the line dividing them from 
the Liberals and other non-socialist groups is thinning awav. So Marxism 
might now' be considered the general socialist nerd. But among Marxists 
also there are two main divisions in Europe there are the Russian 
communists on the one hand, and the old social democ rats of Germany, 
Austria and elsewhere on the efther- ancf between the two there is no 
love lost. These social democrats lost much of their old prestige by their 
failure to live up to their professions during the World War and after- 
wards. Many of their more ardent spirits have gone over to the 
communists, but they still control the great trade-union machines in 
western Europe. Communism, because of its success in Russia, is an 
advancing creed. In Europe' and all over the world today it is the chief 
opponent of capitalism. 

What, then, is this Marxism? It is a way of interpreting history and 
politics and dconomics and human life and human desires. It is a theory 
as well as a call to action. It is a philosophy which has something to say 
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about most of the activities of man’s life. It is an attempt at reducing 
human history, past, present and future, to a rigid logical system with 
something of the inevitability of fate or kismet about it. Whether life is so 
very logical, after all, and so dependent on hard-and-fast rules and 
systems docs not seem very obvious, and many have doubted this. But 
Marx surveyed *past history as a scientist and drew certain conclusions 
from it. He; saw from the earliest days man struggling for a living; it was 
a struggle against Nature as well as against brother-man. Man worked to 
get food and the other necessities of life, and his methods of doing so 
gradually changed as time went on, and became more complex and 
advanced. These methods to produce the means of living were, according 
to Marx, the most important thing in man’s life and society’s life in 
every age. They dominated each period of history and influenced all 
activities and social relations of that period, and as they changed great 
historical and social changes followed them. To some extent wo have 
traced the great effects of those changes in the course of these letters. 
For instance, when first agriculture was introduced, it made a vast 
differer^ . I ’he wandering nomads settled down and villages and cities 
grew, and because of the greater yield of agriculture, there was a surplus 
left oxer, and population grew, and wealth and leisure, which gave rise 
to aits and handicrafts. Another obxious instance is the Industrial 
Revolution, when the introduction of big machinery for production 
made another tremendous clifiercnit. And there are many other 
instances. 

1 he methods of production at a certain period of history correspond 
to a definite ^tagr m the giowth of the* people. In the course of this work 
of production, and as a c onsrqurnrr of it, men enter into definite relations 
with each other 'such as barter, buxing. selling 1 change and so on), 
which are conditioned bv, and which corrrsponc o their methods of 
production. 1 hese relations taken as a whole constitute the economic 
structure of socictx. And on this economic base arc built up the laws, 
politics, social customs, ideas and everything else. Therefore, according 
to this view of Mar\, as the' methods of production change, the economic 
structure changes, and this is, followed by a change in people’s ideas, 
laws, politics, etc. 

Marx also looked upon historx .is a record of struggles l>etw< on different 
classes. “ 'The history of all human society. pas« tin d present, has been 
the' history of class struggles/’ The class which controls the means of 
production is dominant. It exploits tl>' labour of other * .asses and profit* 
by it. Those who labour do not get tne full value of their labour. They 
get just a pirt of it for bare necessaries, the rest, the surplus, goes to the 
exploiting class. So the exploiting class gets wealthier from this surplus 
value. 'The State and government are controlled by this ’class which 
controls production, and the first object of the Slate thus becomes one of 
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protecting this governing class. “ The State is an executive committee 
for managing the affairs of the governing class as a whole ”, says Marx. 
Laws are made for this purpose, and people are led to believe by means 
of education, religion, and other methods, that the dominance of this 
class is just and natural. Every attempt is made to cover the class character 
of the government and the laws by these methods, so that the other 
classes that arc being exploited may not find out the tine stale of attain, 
and thus get dissatisiled. If any poison docs get dissatisfied and (hallenges 
this system, he is tatted an enrim of so< irt\ and moialits, and a subvertcr 
of old-established customs, and is unshod bv the* State. * 

But in spite ol all eilorts, one * lass t.innot lem.tni permanently 
dominant. I ho \cr\ factors that ga\c it dominance now wotk against 11. 
It had become the ruling and exploiting t lass because it controlled tin- 
then existing means ot protliutton Now, as new methods <>! piotluc ti<»n 
arise, tin- new tlassos whuh emit ‘1 tin si u>iih inn* |iii>mtn< in 1 , ,nnl 
they refuse to bo ixploited Ntw ultas stir ipui, tint* whit inight 1 » 
called an ideological losolution wlmli hit iks the Mitts of ti.i old nit as 
and dogmas. And then tin it is a snuggle In tut t n th.s t. mg < I is, .uni the 
old class whuh 1 lings hard to powti 1 In ntw tl >s .r.» x it ilds wins, 
because it controls the etonomn jmwtr now, and tin ohf t l.o hiving 
plavod its pa it in history, laths away 

1 hr y it tors of this now t lass is both pohiual ml 'i<>n<>mi< , if 
symbolizes the triumph of tin new methods of piodtu tu n \nd fiom 
this follow < hanges 111 the whole f.ibtn < > t m« n n m ys nit .is a neyy 
political stmeture, layss, 1 usioins, lyuythmg is affuttil 1 hi m y\ 1 1 iss 
becomes noyy tin- 1 xploiting 1 lass to tin* t las, ( s mult 1 it. nil m 11, tuni it is 
displaced In one ol them So die struggle go. s on, and must go on nil 
there is no one class exploiting another Only whin 1 1 isst s di.appt.ti 
and there is only one class hit will the snuggle 1 ml, lot tlun time udl be 
no further opportumtv for exploitation Hits one t lass . .mnot t xplou 
itself Onb then will there be t quihbriiim msotufy and full t n-opnaiion, 
instead of r case h ss strutade .md < omp» tition. as at prt st nt Vnd tin State N 
cliief business of totrcion will no longer be irejuireel. for ihue will In 
no class to toerte, and so giadflalb the .Vale nsilf yyill ■ unite r ..yyav ", 
and thus the anarchist nit al will also be ippioatiud 

So Marx looked upon history as a grand pi or. ss of .\0hno11 In 
inevitable class struggl. s. U ith a wealth of detail and , x.miplt h, show. ,1 
how this had taken place m the past, how the feudal tun. , had , hanged 
•to the capitalist period with the coming of tin- big mar lime, and tin- f. udal 
classes given plare to the iW^ur Art.uding to him. the last class 
struggle was taking place in out turns bciwten the rn anti tin- 

working class. Capitalism was itself produt mg and increasing the numbers 
and strength of this class, which would uliinutelv overwhelm it and 
establish the classless society and socialism. 
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This view of looking at history which Marx explained was called the 
“ materialist conception of history It was called “ materialist ” because 
it was not “ idealist ”, a word which was used a great deal in a special 
sense by philosophers in Marx’s day. r l lie idea of evolution was becoming 
popular at the time. Darwin, as I have told you, established it in the 
popular mind sp far as the origin and development of species were con- 
cerned. Bi 4 this did not explain ifl any way human social relations. 
Some philosophers had tried to explain human progress by \.iguc idealistic 
notions of the progress of the mind. Marx said that this was a wrong 
apprefaeh. \ ague speculation in the air and idealism were, according to 
him, dangerous, as in this way people were likely to imagine all manner 
of things which had no real basis in lad. He proceeded therefore in a 
scientific way, examining facts. Hence the word “ materialist ”. 

Marx constantly talks of exploitation and c kiss struggles. Many of us 
become angry and excited at the injustice which we see around us. But, 
according to Maix, this is not a matter for anger or good virtuous advice. 
The exploitation is not the fault of the person exploiting. The dominance 
of one ' I v rr another 1ms been the* natural result of historical progress, 
and in due time gives place to another arrangement. If a person belonged 
to the* dominant c lass, and as sue h exploited others, this was not a terrible 
sin for him. Hr* was a part of a svstrm. and it was absurd to call him 
unkind names We air mm h too o pt to forgd tins diMmc lion between 
individuals and s\ steins. India is under Britnh imperialism, and we fight 
this imprnahmi with all our might. But the Lnghshmen who happen to 
suppot t tins s\ sti m m India arc* not to blame. I hev are just little* cogs in 
a huge* mac lime, [lower less to make am difference to its movement. In 
the same wax, some’ of us may consider the ? m amvuidii s\ stein out of date 
and most harmful to tin* tenantry which is cxple ited terriblv under it. 
But that again does not mean that the indivichia* •ummiai is to blame; 
so also the c apitalists who ar< v often blamed as explorers. The fault always 
lie’s with tin* s\ stem, not with individuals. 

Marx did not preach class conflict. He showed that in fact it existed, 
and had alwavs existed in some form or other. His object in writing 
(.afntdl was ** to lav baie the economic la a of motion of modern ociety 
and this uncovering disclosed these' fierce conflicts between different 
(hi'S< s m soc ictv. These c onfhc ts are not alwavs obvious as * ,ss struggles, 
because the dominant class alwavs tries to hide its own class character. 
But when the existing order is threatened, then it throws awav all pretence 
and its ical character appears, and 'here is open vv .v are between the 
classes. Korins of democ raev and oicunu v laws and procedure* all dis- 
appear when this happens. Instead of these' class struggles being due to 
misunderstanding or the villainy of agitators, as some people say. they 
are inherent in society, and they actually increase with a better under- 
standing of the conflict of interests. 
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Let us compare this theory of Marx’s with existing conditions in India. 
The British Government h<is long claimed that its rule m India was 
based on justice and the good ot the people of India, and there is no doubt 
that m the past nianv ol our lountivmtn bche\ed th.it there was some 
little truth in this claim But now that this rule is veriouslv challenged 
bv a great popular movement, its real character appears all its cruditv 
and nakedness, and am oiu can see 1 the realm ot this imperialist exploi- 
tation resting on the bavonet Ml the com ring *>f gilded forms and solt 
words has been removed Special ordinaiues and the suppre ssion ot the 
most ordinarv rights of speech, meeting, the Pits'', become the ordinary 
laws and procedure I the countrv I he greater the ehdlenge to existing 
authority the more will this happen So also w he none e 1 is> s< riousiv threa- 
tens anothc r. We can see this huppe rung in mu countrv todav m the sa\age 
sentences give n to the pc asants and worke i> and th<»< whowoikfoi them 
Marx’s theorv of histon was thus ol an e\ei-e hinging and advancing 
sotietv There was no fi\it\ in it It w is a ehnamu conception \nd it 
marched on miMtabk whatever might happen, one soi 1 d order being 
replaced b\ another But a social oultt onlv chs ippe md tint it hid run 
its course and grown to its fulle st e \te nt Whensocietv grew hcvnnd this, 
then it sirnplv tore the clothes ol the old order which it hid outgiown 
and which fettered it, and put on new and bigge r garments 

It was man’s clestinv at cording to Marx, to he Ip in this gr md historic al 
process of development « Ml the pre vious stage s h id been passe cl 1 he last 
class struggle between the capitalist tourer ' socle tv md the working 
class was now taking place I his was, of course, in the adv me < <1 industrial 
countries where capitalism was lulls developed Other countries where 
capitalism was not developed were backward and their struggles were 
therefore' of a somewhat mixed and different < harac te i lint esMiitidlv 
even the're' some' aspect ol this struggle was t iking pi i< < as the world 
was becoming more and more mtcr-r< fated M irx sue! th it capitalism 
would have to face diflicultv after difficulty < nsis iftc r crisis, till it 
toppled ov er, be e ausc of its inhc re nt want of e quihbrium It is more thin 
sixtv vears since Marx wrote and capitalism has had mam a crisis since 
then But far from ending, it has survived them, and has grown more 
powerful, except m Russia, wht re it exists no longe r But now, as I write, 
it seems to be gnevouslv sic k all over the world, and doctors sfuke their 
heads about Us chances of recovery 

It is said that capitalism managed to prolong its life to our dav be cause 
5>f a factor which perhaps Marx did not fullv consider I lus was the 
exploitation of colonial empires bv the industrial countries of the West. 
This gave fresh life and prosperity to it, at the expense, of course, of the 
poor countries so exploited 

We condctnn often enough the exploitation of the poor by the rich, of 
the worker by the capitalist, under present-day capitalism. This is no 
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doubt a fact, not because of the fault of the capitalist, but because the 
system itself is based on such exploitation. At the same time let us not 
imagine that this is a new thing under capitalism. Exploitation has been 
the hard and invariable lot of the workers and the poor in past ages under 
all systems. Indeed, it ran be said that, in spite of capitalist exploitation, 
they arc bettef ofl today than during any past period. But that is not 
saying very much. 

The greatest modern exponent of Marxism has been Lenin. Not only 
did he expound it and explain it, but he lived up to it And \ct he has 
Wanted us not to consult r Marxism as a dogma which cannot be varied. 
Convinced ol the truth of its essence, hr was not prepared to accept or 
apply its de tails eve rvw he rt unlhmkmgK He tells us 


" In no sense- do \sc regard the Marxist th<or\ as som* thing complete and un- 
assailable On the c ontr .11 \ , \w are c om me < d that tbit th« orv is oul) the corner-stone 
ol that siUiM f whifli socialists must ads ami in all din ( lions 1 1 thrs do not wiih to 
1 ill hi hind lit< \\ < think tliat it is < sjx < ialls w c rssar\ for Russian Sot lalists 10 under- 
take* an independent studs ol tin \I irvist throrx lor that tin on gi\ers onK general 
guiding nli as which tan Ik- applied diffc rc ntlv m I ngland, for instance, than in 
Iran », ui i* erit!\ in iramr than in Carmans, ditfc rcntlv in Germany than in 
Kiixsia 

I have tried to tell vou in tins 1 c tt< 1 something about Marx’s theones, 
but I do not know if vou c an nuke inut h of thi* p itchwoik of mine, and 
whether it will c nines am clear idea te) sou It is well to know these 
theories, lx (.une tins arc musing sast masses of men and women today 
and 1 hr v mas be of he Ip to us in out own country \ great nation, Russia, 
as well as the other puts of the* Soviet Union, have made Marx their 
major prophet, and in the world’s great distress todas mans people m 
scan h of remedies look to him for possible mspir, m 

I shall finish up this letter bs quoting some lines irom the English poet 
Tenns son 


“ I hr old ordi r < hangeth \ u klmg plat r to new , 
\nd (»ikI fulfil* hmiM It in unm wa\s. 

Lest one good t (Atom should eorrupl the worlti ' 


1 

TICK VICTORIAN AGE IN ENG I VXD 

Fcbruan 22 , 1933 

In im letters dealing with the growth ol the socialistic idea I have 
pointed out to \ou that the English t\pe of socialism was the most 
moderate ol all. It was the least rc\olutionar\ of the ideologies then 
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prevalent in Europe, and it looked forward to a very gradual and step-by- 
step change to better conditions. Sometimes, when trade was bad, and 
there was a depression and unemployment increased and wages fell and 
people suffered, then a revolutionary wave would rise even in England. 
But w ith the return of better conditions this would subside. This modera- 
tion of English thought during the nineteenth century f was intimately 
connected with the prosperity of England, for prosperity and, revolution 
have little in common. Revolution means a great change, and those w r ho 
arc fairly satisfied with existing conditions have no desire to rush into 
risky and rash adventures on the off-chance of bettering them. 

The nineteenth century was indeed the century of England's greatness. 
The lead she had taken in the eighteenth < entury. In having the Industrial 
Revolution and building the new factories in »id\amc of other countries, 
she maintained for the greater part of the nineteenth. She was, as 1 ha\r 
said, the workshop of the world, and wealth pound into her from far 
countries. The exploitation of India and other colonial possessions ga\c 
her a rich and unceasing tribute and added greatly to her picstigr. While 
changes took place in almost all the countries of Europe, England seemed 
to continue without any resolution, strong and solid as a roc k. There 
were crises from time to time, but they were overcome b\ giving a few 
more people 1 the sole. Meanwhile, as we have seen, in Eiame republics 
and empires ga\e way to each other in rapid succession; in Ital\ .1 new 
nation arose uniting th« whole peninsula alter long ages of disunion; 
in Germanv a new empire came into being. The smaller mutinies, like 
Belgium, Denmark, Greece, a No changed in mam wa\s Austria, the 
seat still of the oldest dynastv in Europe 1 , the Hapsburg, had 1>< e n humbled 
repeatedly by I ranee, Italy and Prussia. Onl\ Russia, in the east, 
appeared unchanging, with the autocratic Tsar ruling like a (beat 
Moghal. But Russia was very backward industrialk and was a peasant 
nation; the breath of the 1 new ideas and the new industry had not yet 
touched her. 

England's wealth and empire and sea-powet ga\e her .1 commanding 
position in Euiope and the world. She was the leading nation, with her 
tentacles all over the world. r Ike 1‘nilrd States of Anu ric a were still 
wrapped lip in their own troubles and rnm rrned more with their intern. d 
growth than with world affairs. Wonderful < hani r < s were taking place in 
methods of transport, making the wen Id apparently smaller and more 
compart. These again helped England in tightening her hold on distant 
lands. In spite* of all the>e changes England’s form ol government re- 
mained the same: a constitutional monarch that is, a min with little 
power, and a parliament supposed to be supreme. 'I he parliament was 
at first elected by a handful of landowners and rich merchants, but more 
and more people were given the vo*e in the course of the century to ward 
off trouble, whenever a crisis arose. 
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For a great part of the century Victoria was Queen of England. She 
belonged to the German House of Hanover, which had given a number 
of Georges to the English throne during the eighteenth century. She 
came to the throne in 1B3 7, as a gill of eighteen, and she reigned for 
sixty-three years til! the end of the century, 1900. 'Ellis long period in 
England is ofterj lefeirrd to as the Victorian Age. Queen Victoria thus 
saw many girat changes in Europe "and elsewhere, old landmarks dis- 
appearing and new ones taking their place. She saw the revolutions in 
Europe, tin* ( hange in franc e, and the rise ol the Italian kingdom and 
the German Kmpiie. By the time she died sh«* was a kind ol grandmother 
to Europe and Eiuopeun monarc hs. Hut there was one other ruler in 
Europe, a < ontemporary ol Victoria's, who had a similar record. This 
was Eranc is Joseph ol the house ol llapsbuig ol Austria. He was also 
eighteen when he came to the throne of hi, ramshackle empire in the 
year ol revolution, 1 ! ! | H . lor sixtv-eight veais he reigned, and managed 
to keep Austria and Hungaiv and other parts undei him held together. 
Hut the Wni id War put an end to him and Ins empire. 

Victoria was more fortunate. Dining her n ign she w ate lied the power 
of Eng! gmw and her enipn e spread out. 1 hen* vs a** trouble in Canada 
when she came to the throne. 1 lie colony was in open rebellion, and 
many of die colonists wanted to bn .ik awav lrom England and join their 
neighbours, the l nit»d States of Ameuca. Hu t England had learnt a 
lesson from the Amei u an w ai . and she hasten* d l# . ppe.w tin* ( ’anadians 
by giv ing tin m a large* measure of self-i ule. Soon after wards this developed 
into a lull self-governing dominion. 1 Ins wa> a new tvpe of experiment 
in empue, fm freedom and empire go ill together, but circumstances 
lore ed England's hand, as the alternative was the- loss of Canada. As the 
majority ol people* m ( anada were of English des» **nt, there was a strong 
sc*iuiinental bond with the mothc r-c ountrv. The < w country, being a 
vast undeveloped land with a spatse population, li.ul to iely a great deal 
on English manulactures and English monev for development. Sea there 
was no conflict then between the interests of (h<* two countries, and the 
( urious .uul nov< 1 n lationship between them was not put to anv strain. 

Eater in the eenturv this method of living sell-government to British 
settle merits abroad was extended to Australia, which had Nm a convict 
settlement till almost the middle* of the e entury . By the end -t tin* century 
Australia was a (kt dominion in the Empire 

On tin* other hand, in India the Biitisli hold was tightened, and v\ar 
after war oi 1 otupiest extend* cl the British Indian E.t* pire. India was a 
dependenc v of the British. 1 he r*' was no shadow ol sell-government. 1 he 
Revolt of was c rushed. and India was made* to feel the full weight 

of the Empire. I have told you elsewhere how site was exploited in a 
variety of wavs bv England. India, of course, was th< Empire of Britain, 
and to proclaim this fact lev the woild Queen \ ictoiia took tin* title ol 
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Empress of India. But, besides India, Britain also had many other smaller 
dependencies in various parts of the world. 

The British Empire thus became a curious medley of two types of 
countries: the self-governing countries, which later became the free 
dominions, and the dependencies and protectorates. The former were 
more or less family members acknowledging the headship of the mother- 
country, the latter were definitely the servants and slaves of the establish- 
ment, looked dow n upon, ill treated and exploited. I he self-governing 
dominions consisted of British people or other Emopcans and their 
descendants, the dependencies were all non-British, non-European. This 
difference between the two parts of the British Empire has persisted till now. 

England with her wealth and empire was more or less a satisfied Power; 
not wholly so, because the imperialist instinct is never satisfied with any 
frontier and alwavs wants to expand. Still England's main worrv was 
not to take more, but to protect what she had got. In particular, India 
was her star possession, to which sire wanted to hold on to the* last. All her 
foreign policy revolved round her possession of India and the safety of 
the sea-routes to the East. She meddled in I.gvpt, and ultimatelv domi- 
nated the country because of this; likewise sfu interfered m Persia and 
Afghanistan. By a clever move she bought up tin* shares of the Suez 
Canal Companv, and thus gained control over the canal. 

Most of the continental Powers of Europe did not worrv her for the 
greater part of the nineteenth ccnturv, as thev w*rr lull of tlirir own 
troubles and were often fighting each other. England continued her 
traditional game of keeping the balance in Europe bv plavmg off one 
country against another and taking advantage of continental rivalries. 
Napoleon III of France seemed dangerous, but hr collapsed, and France 
took some time to recover. Germanv was still too voting to be considered 
a serious rival. But one* countrv seemed to challenge the British Empire, 
and this was Tsarist Russia, backward Russia, but on the map still a 
great country. As England had spread in India and south Asia, Russia 
had spread in north and Central Asia, and her frontier was not far from 
India. This nearness of Russia was a constant nightmare to the British. 
I have already told you, when dealing with India, of the British invasions 
of Afghanistan and the Afghan wars. These were almost entirely due to 
fear of Tsarist Russia. 

In Europe also England and Russia came to blows. Russia longed 
to have a good seaport which was open all the year round and did not 
freeze in winter. In spite of her vast u rritories, all her ports were some- 
where near the Arctic cin le, and were frozen up for part of the year. In 
India and Afghanistan she wa*> slopped by the British from reaching the 
sea; so also in Persia. The Black Sea was bottled up by the Turkish 
possession of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. In the past she had 
tried to take Constantinople, but the Turks were too strong for her. Now 
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the Turks were weak and the coveted prize seemed almost within grasp. 
She tried to take it. But Kngland stood in the way and, for entirely selfish 
reasons, she became the champion of tin* Turks. By war in 1854 in the 
Crimea, and later by the thre.it of another war, Russia was kept back. 

It was during this Crimean War of 18^4 1 that Florence Nightingale 
led a gallant b.pid of women volunteers to nurse tin* wounded. This was 
an unusuaj thing to do at the tiling f>r Victorian middle-class women 
were stay-at-home folk. Morcnc e Nightingale set a new example of active 
service to them and drew many out of their drawing-rooms. She has thus 
an infportant place in the development of the women's movement. 

r he form of government in Britain was what is called a constitutional 
monarchy or a “ crowned republic \ I his meant that the wearer of the 
crown had no leal power, but was just the mouthpiece of the ministers 
whom Parliament trusted. Politically lie or she was supposed to be just 
a puppet in the ministers' hands: he was “ abo\e politic*”, it was said. 
As a matter of fat t no man of intelligence or will tan be a mere puppet, 
and the Knglish king or (|ueen has plentv of opportunity of interfering 
with public aflairs. I his is usually done behind the scenes, and the public 
seldom k * w of 11 till long afterwards. Auv open interference would 
probably be greath resented, and might imperil t lie* monarchy. The one 
great virtue that a constitutional monarch must possess is tact: if he has 
this he c an earn on and make himself felt in mam wavs. 

Constitutionally and lc galls, the piesidcnt<» of republics dike the 
President of the l nited States of America 1 have far more power than the 
crowned heads of parliamentary countries. But the former change 
frequently, and the latter remain for long periods and can influence 
affairs c ontinunush , though quieth, m anv particular direction. The 
king also has numerous opportunities of intriguing and exercising social 
pressure, for in the social world he is supreme. Ii . *cd, the whole atmos- 
phere of royal Courts is one of authoritarianism, o, precedence and titles 
and classes, and this sets a standard for the whole; country. It is not 
compatible with social equality and the abolition of clashes. There can 
be no doubt that the presence of a royal court in Kngland has had a great 
deal of influence in moulding the Knglishman's mentalit\ and in making 
him accept the class division of society. Or prrlians it is more correct to 
say that it is because of this acceptance of classes one abn\c die other that 
the institution of rovaltv has managed to survive in Kngland although 
it has disappeared lrom almost all the great countries of the world. 
” Kverv hnglishman loves a lord " : s an old saving, and there is much 
truth in it. Nowhere in Kurope or America, and perhaps nowhere in Asia, 
except in Japan and India, are class distinctions so sharp as in Kngland. 
It is strange that Kngland should be so backward socially and so funda- 
mentally conservative, when she was the leader in the pa$t in political 
democracy and industrialism. 
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The British Parliament is called (he 4i Mother ot Parliaments . It 
has had a long and honourable career, and in many matters it was a 
pioneer in the fight against the king's autocracy. Ihat autocracy (favc 
place to the oiigarchv of Parliament - that is, rule, bv a small land- 
owning and governing class. Democrat \ then came with a flourish of 
trumpets and, after many a tussle, \otes for electing members to the 
House of Commons were given to*the majority of the population. In 
effect, this resulted not in real democratic control, but in the control of 
Parliament by the rich industrialists. Instead of democrats there was 
plutocracv. 

The British Parliament de\ eloped a strange system foi doing its business 
of governing and legislating. 1 his was the two-party s\strm. r I here was 
not much difference between the two parties, they did not stand out lor 
any opposing principles. Both of them weir ric h men’s parties accepting 
the existing social s\ stem. One ot the patties had a gieati t number ot the 
old landowning classes, the other had more of the itch la» toi v-owners. 
But it was a question of Tweedledum and Iweedledee. I he\ used to be 
called Tories and Whigs; later, in the' nineteenth centurv, the\ tame to 
be styled Conser\ati\es and Liberals. 

In other Luropean (ouruiies it u as \er\ clitlerent, and real patties 
with different programmes and ideologies fought each other passionately 
in parliaments and outside. Blit in Lngland it was all like a tarnilv atlair, 
and opposition itself became a kind ol co-operation, and each party 
took its turn of office and opposition 'I hr real e lash ami (lass conflict 
between the rich and the* poor did not show lt.sell in Parliament, as both 
the big parties were rich men's parties. 1 here were no religious questions 
of importanee to rouse pi nple\ passions, nor were there an\ rae ial or 
national questions as the re were* on the ( online nt . 1 he nnls real < l< merit 
of excitement was bi ought in late r m the c c nturv bv the Irish \ ilionahst 
member's, for with them Ireland s freedom was a national question. 

W f hen two such big panic's run members lor Parliament, it Incomes 
ver> f difficult for independent individuals or small groups to g» t He-c t< el. 
In spite of democracy and the \ote, the' poor \otri has little suv in the 
matter. He can either vote ior the candidate of one of the parties or stay 
at home and not vote at all. And the me mbns ol the paitie s m Parliament 
have little independence left. They have* to eany out the <ud»rs of 'their 
party chiefs and vote, and can do little* else l or oniv in dm way e an they 
develop solidarity in the party and strength to d< leaf the rival par tv and 
thus gain office. This solubility and uniloirruty is no doubt good in its 
own wav, but it is very far from real clemm racy. 

And we see that even in LnHand, vs hie h is often held up as an example 
of democratic progress, demociae v was not a brilliant success. T he great 
problem of government, as to how the best men should be chosen bv the 
people to govern them, was not satisfactorily solved. Democracy in 
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action meant a great deal of shouting and public speaking and the poor 
voter being induced to choose a person about whom lie knew nothing. 
General elections* have been described as public auctions where all 
manner ol promises aic made. However, in spite of all these drawbacks, 
this pseudo or false demo< racy continued bee a use England was prosperous 
and this prosperity pre\ented breakdowns of the svstnn and brought a 
measure of content. 

The two great leaders of the English political panics in the second 
hall' of the ninetee nth c eulurv we re Disraeli and Gladstone. Disraeli, 
who hiter became* the Earl of Brae onslield, was tie* leader of the. Conser- 
vatives and many times Prime Minister. 1 his was a remarkable feat for 
him, as he* was a Jew with no important connections, and Jews are not 
liked by the English. But by slue i abilitv and peiweranc r he conquered 
the prejudice against him and forced his way to the fiont. He* was a great 
imperialist, and it was he who made Yu toria Empress of Iiulia. Gladstone 
belonged to on<- of tlu* lie h old English fannin g He became the leader 
of the label al party, and was also Prime Minister mans times. So far as 
imperialism and foreign pnlic \ were concerned. then* was no racial 
different between Gladstone and Disrae li. But Disraeli was frank about 
his imperialism; Gladstone, tvpical Englishman as lie was, covered it 
up with fine* pin. ises and pious exhortations, and s< emed to make out 
that God was his chief adviser in everv thing he did. He led a great 
campaign against I mkish atrocities in the* Balkans and ol course Disraeli 
in sheer opposition took up the sid«* of the links. As a matter ol fact 
both the I inks and their subjec ts of different nationalities in the Balkans 
were to blame, and they indulged altei natelv in the most lrightful 
massacres and atrocities. 

Gladstone also championed Home* Rule* for Ireland. He did not 
succeed, and so great was tlu* EngliMi opposition hat the Liberal party 
itself split up. and one* part of it joined the Cons* r atives. now called the 
Unionists, as tln*y desired to continue the* union with Ireland. 

But I must tell vou moie of this and ol other happenings in the Victorian 
Age in a subsequent letter. 


Dili 

ENGLAND BECOMES THE. WORLD'S MONEY 

LENDER 


Ffbi'i n \ j i Q3 5 

Tin niiie teeiith-centui y prosper ity of England was due to her industries 
and to her exploitation ol her colonies and dependencies. «In particular, 
her growing wealth was founded on four industries basic " industries 
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they might be called ; these were cotton, coal, iron, and shipbuilding, 
A host of other industries, heavy as well as light, grew up round these 
and apart from these. Great business houses and banking houses were 
built up. British merchant-ships were to be found in almost every part 
of the world, carrying not only British goods, but also the goods manu- 
factured by other industrial countries. Ihev became tip* chief carriers 
of merchandise in the world. The ‘great insurance oilier oL Lloyd's in 
London became the centre of the world's shipping. These industries 
and businesses dominated Parliament. 

Wealth poured into the country, and the upper and middle classes 
grew richer and richer; some part of it reached the wot king classes also, 
and raised their standaid ol In mg. What was to be done with all the 
wealth that the rich wete getting* lo keep it unused was lollv, and 
everybody was keen on pushing industry and thus pioduc mg more and 
more goods and getting more an . more profits A great part of this 
wealth went into new fac tones and railway and mu h-hkr undertakings 
in England and Scotland, \tiri a while, wlun tin r* was a sets great 
number of factories and the countrv was thoroughlv industrialized, the 
rate of profit naturallv grew It's, as there was more commotion ( apit.t- 
Jists with monev then look* d abroad lor m*»re profitable fields of 
investment and found ph nt\ of oppor Cumin s \JI o\* i the w nr Id luiiwuvs 
were being built , and cables and telegraph lines and lac tones 7 he 
surplus monev of Britain was pound inro mam of these undertakings in 
Europe, America, Africa, and the British d* p# nd* n< nw I he l 'ruled 
States of America, rich as thev were in their resources, r.ipidlv 

growing, and thev absorbed a good deal of British morn v for their 
railways, etc. In South Amenta, and cspeciallv in the \rgcntine, the 
British owned huge plantations. Canada and Australia wen* built up 
with British capital. In China, I have told vnu some thing of the battle of 
concessions. In India, of course, the British were dominant, and lent 
money for railways and other works on their own rather extravagant 
terms. 

Thus England became the monev -lender to the world, and London 
was the world’s money market. •But do not think that this meant that 
huge bags full of gold nr silver or cash were sent from England to other 
countries when monev was lent. Modern business i, not carried on in 
this way, or there would not be enough gold and silver to go round. 
Foolish people attach a great deal of importance to gold and silver, but 
they arc just a means of e\ch tngr and of circulating goods One cannot 
eat them or wear them or use them in anv wav, except of course as 
ornaments, which does little good to anvbodv. Real wealth consists in 
possessing goods which can be used. So when England, or rather British 
capitalists, advanced money, it meant that they had invested a sum in 
a foreign industry or railway, and instead of hard cash, British goods 
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were sent out. British machinery or railway material would thus be sent 
to foreign countries. This helped British industry, and at the same time 
offered opportunities to the British investing class to invest their surplus 
cash at a handsome profit. 

Money-lending is a profitable business ; and the more England adopted 
this profession tlje richer she grew. A huge leisured class grew up, which 
lived entirety on the profits and dividends from this business. They did 
not have to work to produce anything. They held shares in some railway 
company or tea plantation or other concern, and dividends came to 
them regularly. English colonies of these leisured people grew up in 
many desirable places, like the French Riviera, Italy, and Switzerland; 
but of course most of them remained in England. 

How did all the countries that had borrowed money from England 
in this way pay their interest oil it or dividends? Again, they could not 
send it in gold or silver. The\ did not ha \ c enough of these to pay year 
after year. They paid therefore in goods, not so mu< li in manufactured 
goods, as England was herself the leading manufac tuiing country, but 
in food * *rts and raw material. 1 hey poured into England in an 
unceasing stream wheat, tea, coffee, meat, fiuit. wines, cotton, wool, etc. 

Commerce between two nations consists of an exchange of articles. 
It is not possible for one country to go on busing and the other selling. 
If this were attempted, payment would ha\c to be made in gold or siher, 
and soon there would be no mote gold or silver l<*ft, >r else the one-sided 
trade would stop of itself*. In mutual trade an exchange takes place 
which adjusts itself, and is sometimes in favour of one connin', sometimes 
in favour of the other. If we were to examine the trade of England during 
the nineteenth centurv, we would find that on the whole she received 
more goods than she sent out. That is, although she exported a vast 
quantity of goods, she actually impoiud more go< s in value, with this 
difference, that she exported manufactured arfc les and imported 
principally food articles and raw materials. Thus apparently she bought 
more than she sold, which does not seem to be a good wav of carrying 
on business. But as a matter of fact the excess of imports represented the 
profit on the money lent out. It was the ‘ributc paid by debtor countries 
as well as dependencies like India. 

All the profit from investments did not come over to England. Much 
of it remained in the debtor country and w.i< re-invested b\ British 
capitalists. So that the total volume of British investments abroad went 
on increasing without any fresh money or goods being sent out from 
England. In India wo are frequently icminded of the vast British invest- 
ments in the railways, canals, and numerous other works, and an enor- 
mous sum is said to represent the “ debt " of India to England on this 
account. Indians challenge this on many counts, but we need not go 
into that here. But it is worth noting that these huge investments do not 
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represent much fresh capital from England. They represent the re- 
investment of profits made in India. In the days of Plassey and Clive, as 
I have told you, a huge amount of gold and treasure was actually taken 
away from India to England. After that the exploitation of India took 
different and less obvious forms, and part of the profits of it w ere invested 
in the country . 

England found that the only possible way to carry on the profession 
of money-lending on a world scale was to accept pa\ incut of interest 
in goods. She could not insist on gold, as 1 ha\c shown you above*. This 
had two important results. England allowed foodstuffs to conn from 
abroad to feed her population, and allowed her agiicultuie to suffer. 
She concentrated on manufactui ing articles industrialK for sale* abroad, 
and ignored the plight of her farmers. If she could get cheap food from 
abroad, why should she* tiouble to laise it hci sell ? And if she* could make 
more profit by industiy, why should she* bother about agriculture? So 
England became a purely industrial country, dependent lor her foe id on 
foreign count lies. 

The second result was that she* adopted the policy of her Hade that 
is, she did not tax the foreign goods that came- to her poits, or taxed them 
\ery little-. As she- was the- leading industrial counir\, she- had little* to 
fear for a long time from am competition as regal ds manulae Hired geioels. 
Taxing foreign goods thus meant taxing foreign leiexl and raw material 
that came to her. Ihis # wouId have raised the price- of the* people's food 
and of her own manufactured ai tic les. Besides, il she- Moppc d foreign tg< »« >i Is 
from coming in by heavy taxation, how were the fore ign cb-btoi, coimtrie-s 
to pay their tribute* to England/ I liev eould onlv pa\ in goods. I his 
was the* reason why England adopted free* trade* when all oilier jndustri.il 
countries were- protectionist that is, ware protecting their growing 
industries by taxing foreign goods coming to them. 1 he* I'nitrd States, 
France, Germany were all protectionist. 

The nineteenth-c enturv English polie v of nrglec ling agrie uliure .iml 
concentrating on industiv and ge tting food from outside and living in 
comfort on tribute* from abroad seemed a profitable* and agreeable* one. 
But it had its dangers, as are ol*ious enough now. i h« ■ pulu v was based 
cm England’s suprcnucv in industry and on her huge foie-ign trade. But 
if this supremacy should go, and with it her foreign trade- dwindle, what 
then? How would she then pay for her fond? And rv« n if, she could pay 
for the food, how would she get it from abroad if a powerful enemy 
stood in the way? During t E .* last World War her people almost starved, 
because her food supply was nearlv c ul ofi. An < \en gre ater dange r than 
this is the progressive dwindling of her foreign trade because of foreign 
competition. This competition became marked in the 'eighties of the 
nineteenth century, when the l nited Stales of America and Germany 
began to seek foreign markets. Gradually other nations became 
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industrialized and joined this quest, and now almost the whole world is to 
some extent industrialized. Each country is trying to make most of the 
goods it needs and to keep out foreign goods. India wants to keep out 
foreign cloth. What, then, is Lancashire to do, and the other British 
industries dependent on foreign trade? 

These are h^rd questions for England to answer, and there seem 
to be hard, times in store for her. She cannot even retire into her shell 
and live a self-sufficing existe nce, producing her own food and necessities. 
The modern w orld is far too complicated for this. And even if she could 
cut herself off, it is doubtful if she could produce* enough food for her 
over-grown population. But these questions are of today; they had little 
importance in the nineteenth century. So England then gambled with 
her future and banked on continued supremacy. It was a great game, 
and the stakes were high to be the leading nation of the world or 
collapse. There was no middle stage for her. But the Victorian middle- 
class Englishman was not lacking in self-confidence or conceit. His long 
prosperity and success, and leadership in industry and business, had 
convinced him of his superiority o\cr the rest of mankind. He looked 
down on . n foreigners. I he peoples of Asia and Africa were, of course, 
backward and barbarous, apparently created to give the English an 
opportunity of rxeicismg their inborn genius for ruling and improving 
the backward races of mankind. Even the peoples of the European 
Continent were* ignorant and superstitious foreigners. The English were 
the chosen people at the pinnacle of civilization, the vanguard marching 
at the head of Europe, whu h itself was at the head of the rest of the world. 
The British Empire was a semi-divine institution which put the final 
seal on the* gieatness of the race. Lord Curzon, who was a Viceroy of 
India thirty years ago, and who was one of the* ablest Englishmen of his 
time, dedicated a book of his to “ those who b .eve that the British 
Empire is, under Providence, tlu* greatest influence for good that the 
world has ever se en *\ 

All this that I am writing about the Victorian Englishman seems 
rather far-fetched and extraordinary, and perhaps you may think that 
I am trying to be humorous at, his expense. It is strange that am sensible 
person should behave in this wav and adopt this amazing, com » ltcd, and 
self-righteous altitude. But national groups will believe almost anything, 
if it tickles their vanity and is to their advmMge. Individuals would 
never think of acting in this crude and vulgar manner towards their 
neighbours, but nations have no sn h compunction. We arc all, un* 
fortunately, made that wav, and stiui about praising our own national 
virtues. The Victoiian Englishman was a type which is found, 
with minor changes, almost everywhere. All the European nations 
have had their national prototypes of him, so also in America and 
Asia. 
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The prosperity of England and western Europe was due to the growth 
of industrial capitalism. This capitalism marched ahead in its ceaseless 
search for profits. Success and profits were the only gods that drew the 
worship of the people, for capitalism had nothing to do with religion or 
morality. It was the doctrine of cut-throat competition between indivi- 
duals and nations, and the devil ^take the hindmost ! .The Victorians 
prided themselves on their tolerance in religion. They behoved in pro- 
gress and science, and their very success in business and empire proved 
to them that they were the elect who had sunbed in the struggle. Had 
not Darwin said so? Their tolerance in matters of religion was* really 
indifference. An English writer, R. H. Tawnov, has described this state 
of affairs rather well. God, he says. had been put in His place, away from 
earthly matters. There was a limited monarchy in Heaven, as well as 
upon earth!" This was the view of the prosperous haiu£foisie % but church- 
going and religion were encouraged for the masse s, in the hope that this 
might keep them from revolutionary ideas. Tolerance in religion did not 
mean tolerance in other matters. There was no tolerance in matters to 
which the majority attached importance, and under am strain .ill 
tolerance disappears. The British Government in India is supremely 
tolerant about religion, and makes a virtue of it. As a matter of fact it 
does not care in the least what happens to religion. But eve n a little criti- 
cism of its politics or anything that it does makes it prick up its ears, and 
no one can then accuse It of tolerance ! The greater the* strain, the greater 
the fall; and if the strain is great enough, the government sets aside' all 
pretence of tolerance and indulges in open and unabashed lerrorism. 
We see this in India today. A short while ago 1 read m the papers that 
a boy hardly out of his 'teens had been sente need to eight v ears' rigorous 
imprisonment for writing thre atening letters to some* British oflie ia!s ! 

The growth of capitalist industry brought mam changes. Capitalism 
functioned on a bigger and bigger scale; it was more profitable and more 
efficient for big concerns to function than small ones. So huge combines 
and trusts grew' up, controlling whole industries, and they swallowed up 
the small independent produce rs and factories . '] h r old ideas of laiue.z-faire 
collapsed before this, as there *w as far less chance or opportunity for 
individual initiative left. The powerful combines and corporations 
dominated governments. 

Capitalism led also to another and fierce r phase of imperialism. As 
competition between the industrial Powers grew in the second half of the 
nineteenth century', they looked farther afield for marke ts and raw 
materials. All over the world there was a fierce’ st ramble for empire. I 
have already told you in some detail of what happened in Asia -in 
India, China, Farther India and Persia. T he' European Powers now fell 
like vultures on Africa, and divided it amongst themselves. Here also 
England took the largest share Egypt in the north and huge slices of 
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territory cast and west and south. France also did well. Italy wanted to 
share in the booty, but, much to every one’s surprise, she was severely 
beaten by Abyssinia. Germany got a share, but was not satisfied. Every- 
where imperialism, shouting, threatening, grasping, was rampant. 
Rudyard Kipling, the popular poet of British imperialism, sang of the 
“ white man’s tyurden The French talked of the mission civilisalrice , the 
civilizing njission of Fram e. The Gcfmans, of course, had to spread their 
Kultur . So these civilizers and improve rs and bearers of other people’s 
burdens went in a spiiit of utter sacrifice* and sat on the backs of the 
b remit man and the vedlow and the black. And nobody sang about the 
black man's burden. 

I he world was not big enough for all these* grasping lival imperialisms. 
The fierce e apitahstir urge* foi rnai kets pushed < ach country on, and often 
they clashed with each other. Several tune s war seemed to hang in the 
balance between England and Frame. But the real (lash of interests 
came between English and German industrv. Germany had caught up 
with England in industry and shipping and challenged her in every 
market. But she found the best pai ts of the earth's surfac e already occupied 
by Kngfui 1 Proud and high-spirited and < haling at being kept back by 
other nations, she picpaied strrnuoudv foi a great struggle with them. 
All Europe' pre pared, and armies and navies grew. Alliance's were made 
between diflemit countries, till there* seemed to he two armed hosts 
facing each other the* liiple Alliance* of Germain. Austria, and Italy, 
and the Dual Alliance of France* ami Russia, with England privately 
attached to them. 

M e.iriw 4 «i at the end of the ernturv England had a little war of her 
own in South \hita. The discover^ of gold in the Bo<*r republic of the 
Transvaal led to this war in iBcjo. Flic* Boers fought with amazing courage 
and persevrrane e* for thre e* ye ars against the lead g Power of Europe. 
Then were crushed and had to acknowledge defeat. But soon after the 
British the Liberal Party was then in oilier ) performed a wise and 
gene rous deed bv oileiing full self-government to lhe*ir recent enemies. 
A little later the* whole of South Africa became a free Dominion of the 
British Empire. 


} 

CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA 

Fthumy 27, 1933 

The Old World, with its conflicts and intrigues, its kings and its 
revolutions, its hates and its nationalisms, has taken up a great deal of 
our time. Let us now cross the* Atlantic and visit the New World of 
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America, and see how this fared after it had shaken off the grasping hand 
of Europe. The United States in particular demand our attention. From 
small beginnings they have grown and grown, till today they seem to 
dominate the world situation. England has no longer pride of place 
today; she is not the world's money-lender now, but is an unhappy 
debtor country, like all the others in Europe, asking t\\c United States 
for kind and generous treatment. The mantle of the money-lender has 
fallen on America ; wealth pours into her, and she breeds millionaires in 
surprising quantities. But, as in the case of Midas of old, her touch of gold 
has not brought her much joy, and her masses are suffering from want and 
poverty today in spite of her millionaires. 

The thirteen seaboard States that broke off from England in 1775 
had a population of well under four millions. Today the city of New 
York alone has about double that population, and the whole of the 
United States have a population of a hundred and twenty-five millions. 
There are many more States now’ in the Union, and they extend right 
across the continent to the Pacific Oican. The nineteenth century saw 
the growth of this great country, not only in extent and population, 
but also in modern industry and commerce, wealth and influence. The 
States had many difficulties and troubles and some* wars and entangle- 
ments with Europe, but the greatest of their trials came from a bitter and 
devastating civil war between the States of the North and those of the South. 

A few' years after America became free there was the Re\olution in 
France, followed by the wars of Napoleon. Both Napoleon and England 
tried to destroy each other's commerce, and in doing this came into 
conflict with the United States. American oversea commerce^ was quite 
paralysed, and this led to another war with England in 1812. Nothing 
much happened as a result of this two years' war. In the course of this 
war, when Napoleon had been disposed of at Elba and England had her 
hands free, the British managed to capture Washington, the capital city, 
and they burnt down and destroyed all the impoitant public buildings 
including the Capitol, the building where Congress is held, and the; 
White House, the residence of the presidents. Subsequent!) the British 
W'cre defeated. 

Even before this war the States had added a large slit <' of territory 
in the south. This was the old French colony of Louisiana. whi< h Napoleon 
sold to them, as he was quite unable to defend it fiom British naval 
attacks. A few' years later, in 1822, a purchase, from Spain this time, 
brought Florida to the Stages, and in 1848 a successful war with Mexico 
brought several States in the south-west, including California. Many of 
the names of cities in this south-western part are Spanish still, and 
remind one of the days when the Spaniards or the Spanish-speaking 
Mexicans ruled here. Everybody has heard of Los Angeles, the great city 
of Cinemadom, and of San Francisco. 
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While Europe was having its repeated attempts at revolution and 
repression, the United States kept on spreading westward. Repression 
in Europe helped immigration, and tales of vast territories and high 
wages attracted large numbers from the European countries. As the 
population spread to the west, new States were formed and added to the 
Union. # 

Between .the northern States and the southern there was a great 
difference from the very beginning. The northern were industrial, where 
the new big machine-industry spread rapidly; in the south there were 
large plantations worked by slave labour. Slavery was legal, but in the 
north it was not popular and had little important e. The South depended 
entirely on slave labour. The slaves were, of course, Negroes from Africa. 
No white people were slaves. 44 All men are born equal", savs the Decla- 
ration of Independence, but this applied to the whites, not to the blacks. 

The story of how these Negroes were brought from Africa is a very sad 
one. The slave trade began early in the seventeenth century, and a regular 
supply was kept up till 1863. At first, cargo-boats passing the West 
African coast a part of it is still called the Slave Coast ” -picked 
up the \P*»rans, whene\er they could do so easily, and carried them to 
America. Among the Africans themselves there was very little slavery; 
only prisoners of war or debtors were so treated. It was found that this 
carrying of Aliieans to America and selling them as slaves was a very 
profitable business. The slave trade grew , and w.ifs ibsidized as a business 
chiefly by the English, the Spanish, and the Poituguese. Special ships 
- slave-traders wen* built with galleries between decks. In these 
galleries the unhappy Negroes were made to lie down, all chained up, 
and each couple fettered together. The vovage across the Atlantic lasted 
many weeks, sometimes months. During all these weeks and months 
these Negroes lay in these narrow galleries, shatUed together, and all 
the spac<* that was allowed to ca< h of them was five and a half feet long 
by sixteen inches wide ! 

Liverpool became a great citv on the foundation of the* slave trade. 
As early as i 7 1 in the Peace of Utrecht, England extorted from Spain 
the privilege of carrying slaveys between Africa and Spanish America. 
Even before this Engl md had supplied slaves to the English territories 
in America. An attempt was thus made in the eighteenth century to 
make the Africa-America slave tf.ule an Fnrhsh monopoly. In 173° 
Liverpool had fifteen ships engaged in this trade. The number went on 
growing, till in 1792 there were 132 drips employed In Liverpool in the; 
slave trade. The earlv davs of the Industrial Revolution led to a great 
advance in cotton-spinning in Lancashire in England, and this led to a 
demand for more slaves in the United States. For the cotton used by the 
Lancashire mills came from the great cotton plantations oflhc southern 
States. These cotton plantations were rapidly extended, more slaves were 
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brought over from Africa, and every effort was made to breed Negroes ! 
In 1 79 ° there were 697,000 slaves in the United States; in 1861 the 
number rose to 4,000,000. 

Early in the nineteenth century the British Parliament passed stringent 
laws against slavery. Other countiies in Europe and America followed. 
But e\cn when the slave trade was thus outlawed, Negroes were still 
carried from Africa to America, with this difference, that the conditions 
of their journey were far worse. They could not be carried openly, so 
they wen* hidden awav from sight on loose shelves, one on top of the 
other. Sometimes, an Amriiun writer telK us, “ one* crowded on to the 
lap of anotlu r, and with legs on legs, like riders on a c row dec! toboggan ! ” 
It is dillicult to imagine tin* full hoiroi of all this. Conditions were so 
filthy that the slave ships had to be abandoned after four or five vovages. 
But the profits were huge*, and during the height of the trade at the end 
of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries as many 
as 100,000 slaves were carried everv \rar from the African Slave Coast, 
And mnemher that the earning awav ol this number meant the killing 
of far greate r numbe rs in the' raids to capture the* Negroes. 

All the* prim ip.il e outlines made the* trade illegal early in the nineteenth 
centurv or thereabouts Even the United State s did so. But although the* 
slave trade* was outlawed, slave] \ ilsedt continued to be* legal in America 

that is to sa\ , that the* olel sla\<s euiitinmd as slaves. And because 
shivery was legal, the slave* trade also continue*^ in spite of prohibition. 
When Britain put .in end t<> slave rs also, then New York became the 
pnmip.il port feu the slave* trade. 

Although New Yoik vs as the port for this trade fur many vears — till 
the middle' nf the* ccntuiv the* North was against slavery. The South, 
on the* othci hand, required these slave's for plantation work. Some of 
the States abolished slave r\, < >t lve rs retained E Negroe*s would often 
run awav horn a slave rv State* to a non-slave iv (u , and there would be 
disputes about the m. 

I he* ecouonm* muiests c »f the* North and tm* South were different, 
and as r.ulv as lbjo hie non arose about tariffs and c iMoms duties. 
'Hire. its of breaking awav loan the Union were* made. I he* Stales were' 
jealous of the ir rights, and elicl not like too mm h inierlcrenc'* from the 
Federal ( «eivc*r nment iwo parties .nose m tin* tountrv. om* favouring 
Slate* sovemgntv. the other wanting a strong central government. All 
these* points of dill< lence chv iele*d ‘the North .a.vt .'south farther from each 
other, and wherever new States wen* added to the Union, the question 
arose which side thev would supp. l. Where would the majority ltf? 
7 'hr population of the* North was increasing rapidly because of the* 
immigration from Europe, and this made* southern people fear that soon 
the y would be* overwhelme d In the numbe rs of the North and out-voted 
on even* question. So tension increased between the North and South. 
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Meanwhile an agitation grew up in the North for the total abolition 
of slavery. The people who were in favour of this were called the 
44 Abolitionists ”, and their principal leader was William Lloyd Garrison. 
In 1831 Garrison brought out a paper called the Liberator to support his 
anti-slavery agitation. In the very first issue of this paper he made it 
clear that he was not going to compromise on this issue v and would not 
be moderate about it. Some of his sentences from that issue h^ve become 
famous, and I shall give them to you here : 


“ I will be as harsh as truth, and as uncompromising as justice. On this ‘subjec t 
I do not wish to think, or speak, or write with moderation. No ! No 1 tell a man whose 
house is on fire to give a moderate alarm ; tell him to mcxlerateh rest ur his wife from 
the hands of a ravisher; t< 11 the mother to gradually extricate her babe trom the fire 
into which it has fallen— but urge me not to use moderation in a tuiLsr like the 
present. I am in earnest- I wiLl not equivocate -I will not excuse I will not 
retreat a single inch- and I will be heard.” 

This brave attitude was, however, confined to a small minority. Most 
of those who opposed slavery did not want to interfere with it where it 
already existed. Still the tension grew between the North and the South, 
for this was due to their different economic interests, which conflicted 
especially on the tariff question. 

In i860 Abraham Lincoln was elected President of the United States, 
and his election was a signal for the South to break awa\ . He was opposed 
to slavery, but even so he had made it clear that there would be no inter- 
ference with it where it existed. He was not prepared to see i t extended 
to new States or to give it legality. The South was not appeased by this 
assurance, and State after State seceded fiom the Union. 1 he United 
States were going to pieces. Such was the terrible position that fated the 
new President. He made another efTort to win over the South and prevent 
this break-up. He gave them all manner of assurances about allowing 
slavery' to go on; he even said that he was prepared to make it (where it 
existed) a part of the constitution, which would give it permanence. 
In fact, he was prepared to go to almost any length for peace, but one 
thing he would not agree to, and that was the birak-up ot the Union. 
He denied absolutely the right of any State to withdraw from the Union. 

Lincoln's attempts to avoid Civil War failed. The South had decided 
to break away, and eleven States did so, while some other border States 
also sympathized with them. The sececling States called themselves the 
44 Confederate States ” and elected their own President, Jefferson Davis. 
In April 1861 the Civil War began, and it lasted for four weary years, 
during which many a brother fought against his brother and many a 
friend against a friend. Huge armies grew up as the war continued. The 
North had many advantages; it had a much bigger population and 
greater wealth. Being a manufacturing and industrial area, its resources 
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were far greater, and it had more railways. But the South had the better 
soldiers and generals, especially General Lee, and all the early victories 
w'ent to the South. But ultimately the South was worn out. The Northern 
navy cut off the South completely from its market in Europe, and cotton 
and tobacco could not be exported. This crippled the South, but it also 
had a disastrous result on Lancashire, where many mills had to stop 
working because there was no cotton. M here was great distress among 
the workers thrown out of employment in Lancashire. 

English opinion about the war was generally in sympathy with the 
Sou # h*or at any rate the opinion of the wealthier classes was in favour of 
the South. The radical elements favoured the North. 

Slavery was not the principal cause of the Cavil War. As I have told 
you, to the last Lincoln gave assurances that he would respect slavery 
wherever it existed. The real trouble arose from the different and some- 
what conflicting economic interests of the North and South, and finally 
Lincoln fought to preserve the Union. Even after war had begun, Lincoln 
made no clear pronouncement about slavery, as he was afraid of irri- 
tating many people in the North who were in favour of it. As the war 
went on. he became more definite. He proposed first that Congress 
should free the slaves after giving compensation to the owners. Later he 
gave up this idea of compensation, and finally, in September 1862. he 
issued the Proclamation of Emancipation, in which it was declared that 
the slaves in all the States in rebellion against th^* government should be 
free on and after January 1st, 1863. The principal reason for issuing this 
proclamation was probably the desire to weaken the South in the war. 
It resulted in 4,000,000 slaves being freed, and it was no doubt hoped 
that these would create trouble in the Confederate States. 

The Civil War ended in 1865, after the South was thoroughly 
exhausted. War at an\ time is a terrible affair, but civil war is often more 
horiible still. The burden of four years of this awful struggle fell most of 
all on the President, Lincoln, and the result was largely due to his cool 
determination to persevere in spite of all disappointments and disasters, 
lie was out not only to vs in, but to do so with as little ill-will as possible, 
so that the Union for which he was fighting might be a real union of 
hearts, and not a forced one. £>o, having won the war, he set out to be 
generous to the defeated South. But within a few da\s a ciank shot him 
dead. 

Abraham Lincoln is one of the gicatcst ol American heroes. He has 
also taken his place among the w orld s great men. ILs beginnings were 
quite humble; he had little schooling, such education as he had wa& 
mostly his own work, and yet he grew up a great statesman and a great 
orator, and steered his country through a great crisis. 

After Lincoln's death the American Congress was not* as generous 
to the Southern Whites as he might have been. These Southern Whites 
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were penalized in some ways and many were disfranchised — that is, 
their votes were taken away. On the other hand, the Negroes were given 
full rights as citizens, and this was made part of the American consti- 
tution. It was also laid down that no State could disfranchise a man on 
account of his race, colour, or previous slavery. 

The Negroes were now legally live and hud the vote. But this did 
them little good, for their economic status remained the same. All the 
freed Negroes were wholly without property, and it became a problem 
to know what to do with them. Some migrated to the noithern towns, 
but most of them remained where they were, as much under the thumb 
of their old white masters in the South as ever. I hey worked as wage- 
labourers in the old plantations on such wages as the white employers 
chose to give them. The Southern Whites also organized themselves to 
keep down the Negroes in every way by terrorism. An extraordinaiy 
scmi-secret organization, railed the Ku Klux Klan ”, was formed, and 
its members went about in masks terrorizing the Negroes and preventing 
them from even voting at the elections. 

During the last half-century the Negroes have made some progress. 
Many own propertv, and they have some fine educational institutions. 
But they are still ve ry definitely the subjec t race. Tlu re arc* about 
12,000,000 of them in the United States- just about 10 per cent of the 
total population. Whereve r they are in small numbers they arc* tolerated, 
as in parts of the Nortl^ but us soon as their numbers increase they are 
heavily sat upon and made to feel that they are little better than the slaves 
of old. Ivveiy where they are segregated and kept apart from the Whites 
in hotels, restaurants, churches, colleges, parks, bathing-beaches, trams, 
and even in stores! In railways they* have to travel in special carnages 
called “Jim-Crow ears Marriage between the* White and the Negro is 
forbidden by law. Indeed, there are all manner of strange laws. A law 
passed by the State of Virginia as recently as iqzb prohibited white and 
coloured persons from sitting on the same floor ! 

Sometimes there are terrible race riots between the Whites and the 
Negroes. Frequently in the South there arc horrible cases of lynching 
that is, w hen a mob gets hold of a person it suspects of some ofFrnc r and 
kills him. Cases have occurred in recent years of Negroes be ing burned 
at the stake by white mobs. 

AH over America and especially in the southern States the lot of the 
Negro is still very hard. Often when 'labour is scarce innocent Negroes, 
in some States in the South, are sent to gaol on some trumped-up charge, 
and the convict labour is leased out to private contractors. This is bad 
enough, but the conditions accompanying it are shocking. So we see that 
legal freedom docs not amount to very much, after all. 

Have you <*ead or heard of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Unde Tom's Cabin? 
This book is about the old slave Negroes in the southern States, and gives 
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their sad story. It came out ten years before the. Civil War, and had great 
influence in rousing the American people against slavery. 

138 

THE* INVISIBLE EMPIRE Or AMERICA 
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Till* (avil War took a terrible loll ol voting men’s lives m America, 
and it left a heavy buiden of debt. But the enuntrv was Noting and full 
ol men's, and its growth (oiitinued. it had tremendous natural resources, 
and was especially rich in minerals. I he three articles which form the 
basis ol modern industry and civilization weir there in abundance 
< oal, iion, and petroleum. I he re was plrntv ol water-power trom which 
electric power could be* produced; the Niagara Kails is one instance of 
t his wine h will c ome to \our mind. It was a huge c ountry with a relatively 
small population, and there was plenty of elbow-room lor everybody. 
Thus it )). c } e\erv advantage to de ve lop as a threat manufacturing and 
industrial country, and it bewail to do so .it a rapid pace. By the ’eighties 
of the* nineteenth centurv Amrrii an industry began to compete in foreign 
markets with Biitisli industry. Aniema and Germain put an end to 
the* easv supremaev which Britain had had for loo years in foreign 
trade. 

Immigrants poured into the country. Thrv were all kinds of people 
from I. mope: Germans, Sc andinavians, Irish, Italians, Jew's. Poles; 
mans wen dmen by political terri»risin at home, and many in search 
of belter living conditions. Oven row ded I.urope poured out its surplus 
population to America. It was an e\ti ..ordinary jumble of races, nation- 
alities, languages, religions. In Kurope they had ai lived apart, each in 
its own little' world, full of hatreds and animosities against the others; 
here thrv wen* thrown together in a new atmosphere where the old hates 
did not seem to count for much. A uniform system of compulsory educa- 
tion soon nibbed of! their national corners, and the American type 
began to glow out of this hotch-potch of races. The old Anglo-Saxon 
stock still considered itself the- aristocrats; they were the social leaders. 
Next to it, and not tar from it, came the races from northern Kurope. 
The people horn southern Kurope, especially horn Italy, were looked 
down upon b\ these* northern Kuropcans and called, rather con- 
trmptuouslv, “ Dagos % \ The Negroes, of course, were quite apart. Thev 
were at the bottom of the* scale, and they did not mix with any of the white 
races. On the western coast there were some Chinese and Japanese and 
Indians, who had come when the demand for labour there was great. 
These Asiatic races also kept apart from the others. 
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The effect of the widespread net of railways and telegraphs was to 
knit together this huge country. This would have been impossible in the 
old days, when it took weeks and months to travel from one coast to 
another. In the past we have seen that there were often great empires 
in Asia and Europe. But these could not be closely knit together because 
of the difficulties of communications and transport. Different parts of 
the empire would be practically independent, leading their o>vn separate 
lives, except that they acknowledged the supremacy of the emperor and 
paid tribute to him. They were loose associations of different countries 
under one head. There was no common outlook about them. The United 
States, however, because of railways and other methods of communi- 
cation, as well as a uniform education, developed this common outlook 
amongst its different races. The race's were gradually assimilated into a 
common stock. The process is by no means complete: it is still going on. 
There is no other instance in history of assimilation on sue h a large scale. 

The United States tried to keep awav from European entanglements 
and the intrigues of European Powers, and they wanted Europe to keep 
away from America, both North and South. I ha\e told you already 
of the “ Monroe Doctrine ”, the rule which President Monroe of the 
United States laid down when some European Powers -the u Holy 
Alliance ” — wanted to interfere in South America to preserve Spain's 
empire. Monroe declared that the United States could not toleiate any 
armed intervention in the whole of America by any European Power. 
This declaration sa\ed the young South American icpublics from Europe. 
It almost led to war with England once, but America lias sut cssfully 
stuck to this policy for more than ioo years now. 

South America was very different from the north, and ioo years 
have not lessened the difference's. Canada in the north is becoming 
more and more like the United States, but not so the southern republics. 
As I told you once, these republics of South America, inc luding Mexico, 
although it is in North America, are Latin republics. 1 he frontier of the 
United States and Mexico divides two different peoples and c ultures. 
South of it, across the thin band of Central America, and all o\er the 
great continent of South America, Spanish and Portuguese are the 
languages of the people. Spanish is really predominant, as Portuguese 
is, I believe, spoken only in Brazil. Because of South America, Spanish 
is today one of the great world languages. Latin America still looks to 
Spain for cultural inspiration Racial differences do not count there as 
much as they do in the United States and Canada. Intermarriages 
between the Spanish stock and the* original population, the Red Indians, 
and also to some extent the Negroes, have prod u red a mixed race. 

In spite of ioo years of freedom, these Latin republics of the south 
refuse to settle down. Periodically they have revolutions and military 
dictatorships and it is not easy to follow the course of their ever-changing 
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politics and governments. The three leading countries of South America 
are Argentina, Brazil, and Chile -the A, B, C c ountries they are called, 
from the first letters of their names. Mexico, in North America, is a 
leading Latin-American country'. 

The United States prevented inter feren re in Latin America from 
Europe by means of' the Monroe Doctrine. But as they grew wealthy 
they began # to look outside for fresh fields tor expansion. Naturally their 
eyes first fell on Latin America. They did not attempt to take possession 
of any of these countries by force in the old way of building up empires. 
They «ent their goods there and captured their markets. I hey also 
invested their capital in railways, mines, and other undertakings in the 
south ; they lent money to governments and sometimes to warring factions 
at times of revolution. By “ they ” I mean American capitalists and 
bankers, but behind them and supporting them was the American Govern- 
ment. Gradually these* bankers controlled, through the* money they 
had lent or invested, many of the smaller South and Central American 
governments. 1 he bankers could even bring about revolutions by 
advancing money or arms to one parly and not to another. Behind the 
bankers and capitalists was the great United States Government, so 
what could the small and weak South American countries do? Sometimes 
the* United States actually sent Hoops to help one party in a State, on 
the pretext of maintaining ordei. 

In this way the Americ an capitalists gained ofici tive control of these 
smaller countries of the south and ian their banks, jailways, and mines, 
and exploited them to their own advantage. Even in the larger countries 
of Latin America they had great influence because of their investments 
and money control. I hat is to say. tin* United States annexed the wealth, 
or a great pait of it, of these countries. Now , this is worth noting, as it is 
a new kind of empire, the modern ty pe of empn It is invisible and 
economic, and exploits and dominates without .c v obvious outward 
signs. 'I he South American republics are politically and internationally 
free and independent. On the map they are huge countries, and there 
is nothing to show that they ate not fiee in any way. And yet most of 
them air dominated completely by the United States. 

We have seen in our glimpses of history imperialism of various kinds 
in diffident ages. Right at tin* beginning the victoiv of one p« ople over 
another in war meant that the victors could do what tiny liked with 
conquered land and people. I hey annexed Umi the land and its inha- 
bitants -that is to say. the conquered people became slaves. This was 
the ordinary custom. In the Bible o e reads of the Jews being taken 
away into captivity, because they were defeated in war by the 
Babylonians, and there are many other instances. Gradually this gave 
place to another type of imperialism, when only the land *w as annexed 
and the people* were not made slaves. It was. no doubt, discovered that 
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it was easier to make money out of them by taxation and other methods 
of exploitation. Most of us still think of empires of this kind, like the 
British in India, and we imagine that if the British were not in actual 
political control of India, India would be free. But this type of empire is 
already passing away and giving place to a more advanced and perfected 
type. This latest kind of empire does not annex even the land ; it only 
annexes the wealth or the wealth*producing elements in t,he country. 
By doing so it can exploit the country fully to its own advantage and can 
largely control it, and at the same time has to shoulder no responsibility 
lor governing and repressing that country. In effect both the land and 
the people living there are dominated and largely controlled with the 
least amount of trouble 

In this way imperialism has perfected itself in the course of time, and 
the modern t\pe of empire is the invisible economic empire. When 
slavery was abolished, and later when the feudal tvpr of serfdom went, 
it was thought that men would be free. Soon, ho\\e\er, it was found that 
men were still exploited and dominated by those who « outrolled the 
money-power. From slaves and serfs, men became wage-slaves ; freedom 
for them was still far off. So also in the case of < ountries. People imagine 
that the only trouble is the political domination of one eountr\ In another, 
and that if this was removed freedom would automatic all\ tome. But 
that is not so ob\ious, as we can see politicallv free countries entirelv 
under the thumb of others because of economic domination. I he British 
Umpire in India is obvious enough. Britain has political eontiol over 
India. Side by side with this visible empire, and as a ne< cssary part of it, 
Britain has economic control over India. It is quite possible that Britain's 
visible hold over India might go before* long, and \et the economic 
control might remain as an invisible empire'. If that happen-,, it means 
that the exploitation of India by Britain continue s. 

Economic imperialism is the least troublesome form of domination 
for the dominating power. It does not give rise to so mm h lesmtment as 
political domination because many people do not notice* it. But when 
the pinch is felt, people begin to appreciate its workings and resent it. 
In Latin America now there is nM much love for the United States, and 
many efforts have been made to create a block of Latin-.' \mmcan nations to 
oppose the dominance of North America. Thev are not likely to do much till 
they get over their habit offrequent palace revolutions and mutual quarrels. 

The visible empire of the United States extends to the Philippine 
Islands. I have told you in a previous letter how Amrric a got possession 
of them after a war with Spain. This war began in iBqB over the island of 
Cuba in the Atlantic. Cuba became independent, but in name only. 
Both Cuba and Haiti are dominated by America. 

About a dbzen years ago the Panama Canal was opened. This is in 
the narrow* strip of Central America and connects the Atlantic with the 
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Pacific Ocean. It was designed more than fifty years ago by Ferdinand 
de Lcssrps, the man who made the Suez Canal. But he got into trouble, 
and it was the Americans who made the canal. They had great difficulties 
with malaria and yellow fever, but they set out to put an end to these 
diseases there, and they succeeded. They removed all the sources which 
bred malarial mosquitoes and other carriers of disease, and made the 
canal zone /|uite healthy. The canal* is situated in the tiny Republic of 
Panama, but the United States control it as well as the little republic. 
To America the canal is a great boon, as otherwise ships had to go all 
the wAy round South America. Still, the importance of the Panama 
Canal is not so great as that of the Sue/ ('anal. 

So the United States went on growing stronger and wealthier and 
producing, among other things, millionaires and sky-scrapers. They 
caught up to Furopr in mans ways and passed it. Industrially they 
became the leading nation oi the world, and the standard ol life of their 
workers became higher than an\ where rl>r. Because of this prosperity, 
as in Kngland in the nineteenth centurs. socialistic and other radical 
thrones had little suppose. American labour, with some exceptions, w r as 
most mode*- or .md conservative*. It was relati\el\ well paid : why should 
it risk present comfort for a doubtful betterment? It consisted chiefly 
of Italians and other “ I)agos*\ as tliev were c e»ntrmptiieuislv called. 
They were* weak and disorganized, and were- looked down upon. Kvcn 
the be-tteT-paiel skilled workers considered the in# dvrs a e lass apart from 
these “ 1) agns *\ 

In American politu \ two parties grew up the Republican and the 
Democratic. As m Kngland. and urn moir so than in l.ngland, they 
represented the same rich e lasses, and there was little diflrrrncr of 
principle between them. 

So matter* stood when tin* Wmld War came id ultirnalclv sucked 
A metric a into tin* whirlpool e»f strife*. 


SKVKN IIUNDRhl) YlARs OF ( OMIKT 
BKTWLKN IRFI-AM) AND F.NOLANI) 

Match 4. 1933 

la r ns cross the' Atlantic again and i*o lu. lv to tlx Old World. The 
first land ili.it a lra\ rllrr l>v sea or air •. s is that of Ireland : let us therefore 
make tins nur first stop. This t;rccn and beautiful island dips into the 
Atlantic Ox-.m on the far **est of Kurope. It is a small island, lving away 
from the main eurrents of world histor* : hm little as it is, it is full of 
romance, and for centuries past it has shown invincible courage and 
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spirit of sacrifice in the struggle for national freedom. Ireland has put 
up an amazing record of perseverance in this struggle against a powerful 
neighbour. The quarrel began over 750 years ago, and it is not settled 
yet! We have seen British imperialism in action in India, China, and 
elsewhere. But Ireland has had to bear the brunt of it from the earliest 
days. Yet she has never willingly submitted to it, and almost every 
generation has seen a rebellion agahist England. The bravest of her sons 
have died fighting for freedom or been executed by the English autho- 
rities. Vast numbers of Irishmen have left the home that they loved so 
passionately and emigrated to foreign countries. Many joined foreign 
armies that were fighting England, so that thus they might have a chance 
of pitting their strength against the country which was dominating and 
oppressing their homeland. The exiles of Ireland spread out in main 
distant countries, and wherever they went they carried a bit of Ireland 
in their hearts. 

Unhappy individuals and oppressed and struggling countries, all 
those who are dissatisfied and have little joy in the present, have a wax 
of looking back to the past and searching for consolation in it. 'I hex 
magnify this past and find comfort in thinking of In gone gieatness. 
When the present is full of gloom, the past becomes a haven of leluge 
giving relief and inspiration. Old grievances also rankle and ate not for- 
gotten. This ever looking backward is not a sign of health in a nation. 
Healthy people and he^Jthv countries act in the present and l«M>k to the 
future. But a person or nation which is not her cannot be healthv, and 
so it is natural that hr or it should look bark and hv r par tl\ m the past. 

So Ireland still lives in the past, and Irish people treasure the im moiv 
of the old days when she was free, and remember vividlv h< 1 mam 
struggles for freedom and her old grievances. 1 liev look back, r joo xr.m 
ago, to the sixth century after Christ, when Inland wa> a centre ni 
learning for western Europe and drew students from alar. I he Roman 
Empire had fallen and Vandals and Huns had crushed Roman civili- 
zation. In those days, it is said, Ireland was one of the places whit h kept 
the lamp of culture burning till a fresh revival of culture took place in 
Europe. Christianity came rark to Ireland. Ireland's patron saint. 
St. Patrick, is supposed to have brought it. It was from Ireland that it 
spread to the north of England. In Ireland many monasteries were 
founded and, like the old ashrams in India and the Buddhist monasteries, 
these became centres of learning, where teaching often took place in 
the open air. From these monasteries went out missionarie s to noithern 
and western Europe to preach the new religion of Christianity to the 
heathen. Beautiful manuscripts were written and illuminated by some 
of the monks in the Irish monasteries. There is kept in Dublin now onr 
such beautiful manuscript book called the Book of AW/f, probably written 
about 1200 years ago. 
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This period of 200 or 300 years, from the sixth century onwards, is 
looked upon by many Irishmen as a kind of Golden Age of Ireland when 
Gaelic culture was at its height. Probably the distance in time lends an 
enchantment to these old days and makes them seem greater than they 
actually were. Ireland was split up among many tribes then, and these 
tribes were continually fighting each other. The weakness of Ireland, as 
of India, was mutual strife. Then came the Danes and Norsemen and, 
as in Englafid and frame, harried the Irish and took possession of large 
territories. Early in the eleventh century an Irish king, Brian Boruma, 
who became famous, deb ated the Danes and united Ireland for a while, 
but the country split up again alter his death. 

You will remember that tie Normans under William the Conqueror 
conqueied England in the eleventh century. A hundred years later these 
Anglo-Normans invaded Ireland, and the part they conquered was 
called the ” Pale ”, from which probably has come tin* common expres- 
sion “ beyond the pale ”, meaning outside a privileged circle or a social 
gioup. This Anglo-Norman invasion in 1 169 hit the old Gaelic civilization 
hard, and it was the beginning of almost continuous war with the Irish 
tribes. 1 hrse wars, which lasted for hundreds ol years, were barbarous 
and uiiu in the extreme. The English as the Anglo-Normans might be 
called now; always looked down upon the* Irish as a kind of semi-savage 
race. There was the diflrjemr of rare, the English being Anglo-Saxons, 
the Iridi Celts: later came the difference in rehgion, the English and 
Scotch becoming Protestants, and the Irish remaining faithful to 
Roman Catholic ism. So these Anglo-Irish wars had all the bitterness 
of facial and tehgious wais. The English deliberately prevented 
the two laces Irom mixing. A law was even passed »a statute of 
Kilhennv pioluhidng mtfi mat nages between the English and 
Irish. 

Rebellion followed k hellion in Ireland, and ch was crushed with 
great crmTtv. The Irish naturally hated their foreign rulers and oppres- 
sors, and ios< in rebf llion whe never thev had the chance and even without 
it. ” England's dilln ultv is Ireland's opportunity ” is an old saying, and 
both for political and religious tea.xons Ireland often sided with England's 
enemies, like France and Spain. Tins enraged the English greatly and 
gave them a feeling being stabbed m the back and they retaliated with 
all manner of atrocities. 

In Queen Elizabeth's lime the .sixteenth < Miry' it was decided to 
break the resistance of the rebellious Irish natives lw planting English 
iandloids among them to keep thei Town. So land w.ts confiscated, and 
the old Irish landowning classes had to give place to foreigners. Thus 
Ireland became practically a peasant nation with foreign landlords. 
And these landlords remained foreign to the Irish people even after the 
lapse of hundreds of years. 
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Queen Elizabeth’s successor, James I of England, went forward another 
step in this attempt to break the spirit of the Irish. He decided to have a 
regular plantation of foreign colonists in Ireland, and lor this purpose 
nearly all the land in the six counties of Ulster in the north of Ireland was 
confiscated by the King. Theie was land to be had for nothing, and 
crowds of ad\cnturers came over from England and Scotland. Many of 
these English and Scottish people got land and settled down as farmers. 
The city of London was also asked to help in this colonizing piocess, 
and it foimed a special society for the new “ Plantation of Lister It 
was because of this that the city of I)mv m the loitli bee nine known 
as Londonderry. 

So Ulster became a patch of Britain in Ii eland, and it is not Mupiising 
to find that this was b'tteilv resented bv the lush. I he new Ulsterites, 
on their part, hated the Irish, and looked clown upon them. What an 
amazinglv cle\er imperialist move f hi-, was ot Enel md to break up 
Ireland into two hostile camps ! 1 lie Ulster pi obit m still i < mains nmols ed 
alter o\cr 300 \ears. 

Soon after this plantation o( ULlcr then' was ( imI War in England 
between Charles I and Parliament. On the side ot Pailiun«*nt w*ir the 
Puritans and Protestants, and Catholic Ireland naturallv sided with the 
King, Ulster backing Pal liamcnt. The Irish were afraid, not without 
reason, that the Puritans would (rush Catholicism, and dies rose in a 
great rebellion in it>ji. dins rebellion and iis crushing were even more 
ferocious and barbarous than the e.iriu r ones. 1 he Indi Catholics had. 
cruelly massacred Protestants. C romwclfs nun was t< ruble. llieie 
were main massac n s ot the 1 1 *sii , and * ^ m < < 1 . • 1 1 % ot Catholic p*i» ,K and 
Cromwell is still 1 run inhered with bitu ru ss m In land. 

In spit*' of all this lerioiism and <iueh\, a L r < neiatinn Lit* 1 there was 
again rebellion end c i\d war, ot whii h two im id* Vs uand or. the s;r*< s 
of Londonderry and Limeruk. Protestant londumliiiv in l Istn was 
besieged by tin* Catholic Irish in ibBo, ami it u,h m* -t g. divots detv nded, 
though the defenders had no tood h tr and van* s.,,mm r 1 nsrlidr ships 
at last brought food and relief, alt* r lour months siege vul privation 
In Limeric k in lbf/O it w .i» tlu ode 1 w.o about : the (iatholu Irish were 
besieged bv tlie English. I he hero of th’s«nge wa» Patrick Sa.rvkeld, who 
defended Limerick magnifu entlv against meat odds. Even Irish women 
fought in this defence, and Chula v mr» .Tom S trsfn-ld a’»d Jus gallant 
band are still sung 111 the count! \ side m In 1 md. Sarsfn Id nlnm it* Is 
gave up Limerick, but nnl\ after .m horn nrable tr» atv with the British. 
One of the clauses (;f this Treats' of Emu 1 u k w 1, tli.it die Irish ( ktdmlu s 
would be given full < i\ il and n ligioir. lib* riv . 

This Treaty of Limerick was bn ken la die English, or rather b\ 
the English, landowning f. milns in Ireland. I lu se Protestant families 
controlled a subordinate parliament in Dublin and, in spite of the solemn 
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promise made at Limerick, they refused to give civil or religious liberty 
to the Catholics. Instead of tiiis they passed special laws penalizing 
Catholics and deliberately ruining the Irish woollen trade. Their tenantry 
was pitilessly crushed and evicted from their lands. Remember that this 
was done by a handful of foreign Protestant landlords against the vast 
majority of the population, which was Catholic, and most of which 
formed the # tenantry. Hut all power* was in the hands of these English 
landlords, and these landlords lived away Jrom their estates and left their 
tenantry to the cruel rapacity nt their agents and rent-collectors. 

The story ol Limerick is an old one. but the bitterness and anger that 
the breaking of a solemn word gave rise to base not \et subsided, and 
even today Limerick stands foremost in an Irish nationalist's mind in 
the recoul of English peifid\ in Ireland. At that time tins breach of a 
covenant, and religious intolerance and repn ssion. and die cruelty of the 
landlords, drn\e Luce number-* of the Irish to oih< r countries. The pick 
of Irish south went abioad and often d their v n kt* to anv country 
that was Induing l.mdand. Wlureve r there w.is fighting against England, 
these In Jinirn wne sme to lx* found. 

Jonxth m Swift, the aiiilh *r of (,uII'ct'\ h\ < d during this period 

die* tried from iM> 7 to 17 }') , and s<un< dung o{ his anger against the 
English can lx- eaihei e d from hi) aduo to ho I roll c ountrv men : “ Burn 
rvivthmg Emdoh txrrf.t their oal' " M..i«* In tor stdl is the epitaph 
on In- tomb in St Patrick's ( aihrdi.d m Dubln*. 1 his epitaph was very 
probabri written 1»\ hmwlf 


1 1 * re I'o lv> I . < •! 

|o t,t T h.i V.\ m 
lar ilia e» \ • e . tit a- 1 
•!..* . !x (1: .1! . 

^ l.r i e \ * imU.i--. .* i» -a < an 

n« . J.-.s ht art 

( ." u . 1 . ' '. 1 ' r. .m. 1 
as, .-.!»< i! \ » 1 t ,ta. * »ix w ha 
] ‘!.e. » ,1 a 1 t 's j-.jj t r, th :x • 

if! t t her t\ • 

• 

In 177.} tlx Aduti. .m War of Independent e broke out and British 
troops; I M r| hr s . ot a. po* the Alhuitu. Em a change*. Ireland had 
prac lie alls no Britidi 1 1 < « »p*. and there was i. u , » l a Trench invasion, for 
Franc r had also declared war against England. So bodi Irish Catholics 
and Protest. oils i.used \oluntecrs i< defence, lor a while thev forgot 
their old anime espies and, 10-operaiing together. disco\ rred their power. 
England had to face the threat of' another rebellion, and fearing that 
Ireland also might break away, as America was doing. an*indcpcndent 
parliament was granted to Ireland. Thus in theory Ireland became 
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independent of England, but continued under the same king. But the 
Irish Parliament was the same old landlord-ridden, narrow assembly, 
confined to Protestants, which had in the past sat so heavily on the 
Catholics. Catholics were still penalized in many ways. The only 
difference was that a better feeling seemed to prevail between the 
Protestants and Catholics. The leader of this parliament, Henry Grattan, 
himself a Protestant, wanted to dtp away with Catholic' disabilities. He 
succeeded in doing very little. 

Meanwhile the French Revolution took place, and this led to great 
hopes in Ireland. Curiously enough, this was welcomed by both Catholic 
and Protestant, who were gradually drawing closer to each other. 
An organization, called the “ United Irishmen ”, was started to bring 
them together and emancipate the Catholics. The ” United Irishmen M 
were not approved of by the government and were crushed. So the 
inevitable and periodic rebellion came in 179b. This was not a religious 
fight between Ulster and the rest of the country, as some of the old 
rebellions had been; it was a national rising in which to some extent 
both joimd. The rising was crushed by England, and the Irish hero of it, 
Wolfe Tone, was executed as a traitor. 

Thus it was obvious that the granting of an independent pailiament to 
Ireland had made little difference to the Irish people. The English 
Parliament at the time was itself a narrow, corrupt affair elected by 
pocket boroughs and t^ic like, and controlled by a small landowning 
class and a few’ of the richer merchants. The Irish Pailiament had all 
these evils, and, in addition, was confined to a handful of Protestants in 
a Catholic country. Even so, the British Go\ernmrnt deuded to put 
an end to this Irish Parliament -and to join Ireland to Butain. I his was 
strongly opposed in Ireland, but hea\y bribery of tin* rnmibeis of the 
Dublin Parliament induced them to \ote their own pailiament out of 
existence. The Act of Union was passed in 1B00, and thus ended Grattan's 
short-lived parliament, and instead some Irish members were sent to thr 
British Parliament in London. 

The suppression of this corrupt Irish Parliament was probably no great 
loss, except in so far as it might ha\e de\ eloped later into something 
better. But this Act of Union did one real harm, and perhaps it was 
intended to do this. It succeeded in putting an end to the mosement 
for unity between the North and the South, Protestant and Catholic. 
Protestant Ulster looked away again ‘from the rest of Ireland, and the 
two parts grew estranged from each other. Another difference had crept 
in between the two. Ulster, like England, took to modern industry'; 
the rest of Ireland remained agricultural, and even agriculture did not 
flourish because of the land system and the continuous emigration. Thus 
while the north became industrialized, the south and east, and especially 
the west, remained industrially backward and medieval. 
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The Act of Union did not pass off without a rising in protest against it. 
The leader of this abortive rising was Robert Emmett, a brilliant young 
man, who, as so many of his countrymen before him, ended his days on 
the scaffold. 

Irish members went to the British House of Commons. But not 
Catholics. Cathplics were not pei mined to do so either in England or 
Ireland. In, 1829 these disabilities were removed and Catholics could sit 
in the British Parliament. The Irish leader, Daniel O’Connell, was 
successful in getting these disabilities lemoved, and was therefore called 
the “Liberator”. Another change that took place gradually was the 
widening of the franchise, whit h gave the vote to more and more persons. 
Ireland now being joined on to Britain, the same laws applied to both. 
Thus the great Reform Bill of 18 32 applied to Ireland as well as to Britain. 
So also the late r Franc liise Bill, and in this way the t\pe of Irish member 
in the British House of Commons began to change. From being a repre- 
sentative of the landlords, he* became a spokesman of the Catholic 
peasantry and of Irish nationalism. 

In their poser tv the landlord-ridden and rack-rented Irish tenantry 
had m;*d»* the potato their chief article of diet. The\ practicallv lived on 
potatoes and, like the Indian peasantry today, they had no reserves; 
there was nothing to fall bat k upon. 1 lu*v lived on the verge of existence, 
and had no powers of resistance* left. In iHjb the potato crop failed, and 
this resulted in a gre.it famine. But despite tlgr famine the landlords 
turned out their tenantry for non-pav merit of rent. Large numbers of 
Irishmen left their homes for America and other countries, and Ireland 
became almost a depopulated land. Mans of her fields were tilled no 
longer and lire ame pasture-lands. 

'I his process of conversion of agricultural land that was ploughed 
into pasture-land for slu ep was continuous in Ire' id for over 100 >ears 
and right up to our tunes. '1 he principal reason 1< this was the growth 
of factories in England lor the* manufacture' of woollen textiles. I he* more 
machinerv was used the grewter the preuhution and the' more wool was 
required. It was more profitable for the landlords in Ireland to have 
pasture-lands for sheep rathe;* than tiHrd fields with men vsoiking in 
them. Pasture-lands require* \er\ le*w workers, just a handful to look 
after the sheep. I he agricultural workers thus became superfluous and 
were mined out In the landlords. Thus Ireland, which was in reality 
thinly populated, always had 14 superfluous workers, and the process 
of depopulation went on. Ireland bee ame just an area to supply raw 
material to 44 industrial ” England. This old process of converting 
tilled land into pastures has now been reversed, and again the plough 
is getting back to its own. Curiously enough, this has resulted from 
a trade war between Ireland and England, which* began in 

* 932 - 
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The land question, the troubles of the unhappy tenants under absentee 
landlordism, was the chief question in Ireland for a great part of the 
nineteenth century. Ultimately the British Government decided to 
remove these landlords completely by buying up their land compulsorily 
and then gi\ing it to their tenants. The landloids, of course, did not suffer 
at all. They got their full price from the government. The tenants got 
the land, but with the but den of the pi ice attached to it. .They were 
made to pay this price not in a lump sum, but b\ small annual pa\ments. 

After the national rising of 1798 there was no big r< hellion m In land 
for over 100 years. The nineteenth century, unlike pi c\ inns cnflurics, 
was free from this periodical occunence in Ireland. But this was not due 
to a feeling of contentment. I hcie was the exhaustion oi the last i ising and 
of the gicat famine, and the depopulation. 'In some* extent, in the latte r 
half of the century', people's minds weie also turned to the Biitish Pailia- 
ment in the hope that the Irish members ihcie might be al)h to do 
something. But still some Irishmen wanted to he*cp alive* the tradition of a 
periodical rising. Only so, the\ thought, could the spnit and soul of 
Ireland remain fiesh and unsullied. 1 he Irish imtnigiants m Amenta 
started a society there for Irish independent e. 1 hese people, “ l\ mans ” 
they' were called, organized petty risings 111 In land But the masses weie 
not touched and the Fenians weie *0011 ( rush< d. 

I must end this lette r now because it is long enough But In land’s storv 
is not vet over. 


1 10 

HOMi; RULE AND SINN IT. IN IN IRIT \NI) 


Tr ' o, I«| ; * 

After so mam armed insuriet tion^, and bf*amr ot l.ri . * o.d otlu-r 

calamities, Ireland was a little wears ot dm me the id n! trvng to gain 
freedom. In the second half of t he* nineteenth upriux, a> tie haiuhwe 
for the British Parliament widened, m.yiv nationalM Ittdi members 
were returne*d to the House of (omnium People b« v m to hope* that 
perhaps these people might be able* to do something for In,h irrrde>in; 
they began to leiok to parliarnrntarv anion instead of tin old-time method 
of armed rebellion. 

# The rilt between Ulster in the north and the na of Ireland had 
widened again. The racial and religious dilieiences continued and, in 
addition to these, r< onomie different e*s became* more* marked. Ulster, 
like England and Scotland, was industriah/rd. and big factors' produc- 
tion was taRing place. The rest of the* rountrv was agricultural and 
medieval and depopulated and poor. England’s old polnv ol dividing 
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Ireland into two paris had succeeded only too well; so well, indeed, that 
Lngland herself could not get over the diflicults when she tried to in 
later years, l ister became the greatest obstacle to Irish fieedom. In a 
free Ireland rich Protestant l Kte r was afraid <A In mg submerged in a 
poor Catholic Ii eland. 

In the British. Parliament and in ^nlmd two n w words came to be 
used, the stoids “ Home R«ih ” In land’, d< maud was now called 
Home Rule, dins was much h ss th.ui, and \<i\ <lifh r« nt from, the 
700-seui-old (Icon. ind for md< pc whip < It meant a uihoidinate Irish 
Parliament dealing with local all m tin Bin li l\uh. orient continuing 
to contiol << i tain important in no M ms In hmc n did not «tgie<* with 
this watering down of th< old diin md Ini md* pc nd< nr t But the < ountrv 
was wears of rebellion .md 'tub and n lu * d to t tk« put m seseial 
aboitise aMt nipts at liismm lion 

One of tlx* Itnh m« mbc t m tie Bntidi H a* of ( <,mp ,n>. was 
( ih.U h s Sic W aT t P II Pa II Re all Jl' r ill d Pc pla I c 1 , lit I’a M)sli ] mi IP the* 

( ionsers at is < s and the Jil)»i.l>, p id th sh h f » >t itti :i ti m to Ireland, 
he decided to make if <ht!.« nit lor ih< n i«» < ur\ <»n wrh their p »litc 
pal liainmiars game Io***ih'i swti» . oth* Ii ish Mk mb* i ^ h< stated 
olntupling p irh.tmc nttiis b.i up > h* Ion" >pc c i Ip -n and c»t*pr taenes 
me n l s r up ant to i.uim « It 1 is 1 m/lnii oi npb* wen* \<i\ . nme » d with 
these taetim, thes s ml th it the' wc*. noi j uhaipp’u*. iv»t g* nth - 
m.nds . But Pai ip 11 w a > tp»i , m < w d b\ 1 In >r u nf’ i'P lb h td not um* 
to Puli. inanr to plas (Ip poj.o 1 u T inh puhamentus game in aceord- 
anc r with ruhs of the 1 nehdi p m\ m iking He hid < ome to sense 
Iirlancl, and if Ip could not d > s> m th< norm d was. he considered 
himself fulls pisufird m ‘dopung ibip’inid me tie>r\. In a as event, he 
sue c m th d ill cli iw ’Pg at t< 111 i »u t i I » . t *’-d 

Parnell became tip h id* i <*! die h sh Home R' Parts m the British 

House* e >f ( Miimici] s, and 1 1 1 1 ^ puts b» « une a nun me c to the tsso o’d 
British parties \\ !•» n thr sr two p »np n w« u mon m 1< ^ rs nls matched, 
the Irish Home Ruhrs could in k< t dilhimcr <u1pi was In tins way 
the Irish cpi< stion w n .dwass k< pt in tip lonlnmt (il.iehtone at last 
agreed to Home Rule fni Ini ,nd. and !a hi »ugnt forward a Home’ Rule 
Bill in the Hopse < »f C uiuppi m i J > I lus was i ' ers mdd a asure of 
self go\c rnment. but c\mi so it tie u< el i stoi m 1 he C onse itis es were, 
of e nurse, wholls opposed to it I* s t n ( d . 1 s parts, the Liberals, 

did not like it and the* pails spht into two, one pan ac Mialls joining the 

( louvers at is e *■ . who came' to be* c die “ l mounts because tips stood 

for union with Intend. I he Home* Rule Bill fell, and ssith it fell 

( fladstone. 

Seven seats later, in iBop (daiKtonr, then eights -four shears of age, 
again became Prime' N1 mister. He bi ought forward lus second Home 
Rule Bill, and this was just passed In a narrow* majority in the House of 
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Commons. But all Bills have also to pass the House of Lords before they 
can become law, and the House of Lords was full of Conservatives and 
reactionaries. It was not elected. It was a hereditary assembly of big 
landowners with some bishops added. This House of Lords rejected the 
Home Rule Bill which the Commons had passed. 

So parliamentary efforts also had B failed to bring what. Ireland wanted. 
Still the Irish Nationalist Party (or the Home Rule Part)) continued to 
work in Parliament in the hope that they might succeed and, on the whole, 
they had the confidence of the people of Ireland. But there were also 
many who lost faith in these methods and in the British Parliament.* Many 
Irishmen became somewhat disgusted with politics, in the narrow' sense 
of the word, and devoted themselves to cultural and economic activities. 
In the early years ol the twentieth century there was a c ultural renaissance 
in Ireland and, in particular, an effort to revive Gaelic, the old language 
of the country, which still flourished in the western country districts. 
This Celtic language had a rich litu attire, but centuries of Knglish 
domination had driven it away from the towns, and it was graduallv 
disappearing. Irish nationalists felt that Ireland could onlv retain her 
soul and her old culture through the medium of their own language, 
and so they worked hard to dig it out of the western villages and make it a 
living language. A Gaelic League was (bunded for the purpose. hvrr\- 
where, and especially in all subject countries, a national movement bases 
itself on the language the country. No movement based on a foreign 
language can reach the masses or take root. In Ireland l.nglish was 
hardly a foreign language. It was almost universalis known and spoken; 
certainly it was better known than Garlic. And \ct Irish nationalists 
considered it essential to revive Garlic so that they might not lose touch 
w’ith their old culture. 

There was a feeling in Ireland then that strength tame from within, 
and not from outside. 'I here was disillusion at purely political activities 
in Parliament, and attempts were therefore made to build up the nation 
on a firmer basis. The new* Ireland of the early years of the twentieth 
century was different from the old, and the renaissance made itself frit 
in many directions; in the litcrafv and thr cultural, as I have mentioned 
above, as also in the economic, where efforts were made, with success, 
to organize the farmers on a co-operative basis. 

But behind all this was the craving for freedom, and although thr 
Irish Nationalist Party in .he British Parliament seemed to hold the 
confidence of the Irish people, faith in them was shaking. I hey began to 
be looked upon as just politicians fond of making speeches and powerless 
to do anything. The old f enians and other believers in independence 
had, of course, never believed in these parliamentarians and their Home 
Rule. But now the new and young Ireland also began to look away from 
Parliament. Ideas of self-help were in the air; why not apply them to 
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politics? Again ideas of armed rebellion began to play about in people’s 
minds. But a new turn was given to this desire (or action. A young 
Irishman, Arthur Griffith, began to preach a new policy, which came to 
be known as Sinn Fein , meaning 44 we ourselves 

These words give an idea of tin pohe y be hind them 'I he Sinn Fciners 
wanted Ireland, to rely on itself and not look for succour or chanty from 
England ; they wanted to build up the nation’s stn ngth from inside 'I hey 
supported the Gat lit movement and tin cultural revival In politics they 
disapproved of the futile parliamt ntarv action that was going on, and 
expected nothing from it On the otln r h ind, the y did not conside r armed 
rebellion feasible I he \ preached 44 din c t ac tion ”, as opposed to parlia- 
mentary' action bv means of a kind of non-co-operation with the British 
Government Aithur Griffith gave tin instance of Hung try, where a 
policy of passive resistance had succeeded a gcnciation earlier, and 
pleaded for the adoption of a similar poluv to force I ngland s hands 

During the last thirteen vars we have had a gr< it dc ll to do with 
various forms of non-co-opei ition m hull i, and it is interesting to com- 
pare this lush prre e de m with ours \s all the woild knows, the basis of 
our movement has bun non-violence In Ireland there was no such 
foundation or background and vet the strength of the proposed non-co- 
operation lav m a peaceful passive lesistince I he struggle was to be 
e sse ntiallv a pe ae e ful om 

Sum I cm ide as spn ad slow 1\ among the south of Inland Ire land did 
not suiidenls catch file because oi them lheie were mans people still 
who hope cl iioni Paihament, espeeialh is the I ibeial Paitv hid come 
back again m neb with i huge majontv In spi ic of tins mijonlv in the 
House of ( (ininmns the I ibeials had to face a peimanent Conservative 
and l momsi majontv m the House < if 1 ends and soon then w is conflict 
between the two 1 lie re suit of this < millet was i c mb the powci ol the 
Lords In mom \ matte is then intriie rente con be gen o\ti bv the 
(Commons bv passing the Bill ob|ected to bv the lands in three since ssive 
sessions In tins wav, bv the Puhiment Vet ol iqii, the Liberals took 
out the teeth of the House ol 1 onb But still the' 1 oids re m lined with a 
great deal ol power te> hold up and inn % ileie 

Having provided *«»i the inevitable resistance of the* Lords, the Libc'rals 
brought foiw ud tin thud Home Rule Bill, anil this w is p iSM'd bv the 
Commons in kju Vs expected, the' lords tlmw it out, and then the 
Commons went through the laborious pi x >.> of passing it in three 
sessions It became law in i()i|, and it applied to th whole of Ireland, 
including l Iste r 

Ireland se < mrd to have got Home Rule at last, but there were many 
buts! While Parliament had debated Home Rule in iqi2 and 1913 
strange things were happening in the north of Ireland The leaders of 
Ulster had proclaimed that thev would not accept it and would resist it 
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even if it became law. They talked of rebellion, and prepared for it. It 
was even stated that they would not hesitate to ask the help of a foreign 
Power, meaning Germany, to light Home Rule! '1 his was open and 
unabated treason. More* interesting still, the leaders of the Conservative 
Party in England blessed this rebellious movement, and many helped it. 
Money from the rich Conservative classes poured into, l ister. It was 
obvious that the so-called ‘‘upper classes " or governing* i lass were 
generally with Ulster, and so v\ere many of the army ollireis who came 
from these classes. Arms were smuggled in and volunteers were openly 
drilled. A provisional government was even formed in l lsier to take 
charge when the time came. It is interesting to note that one of the 
leading “rebels'* in Ulster was a piomincnt Consnvative member of 
Parliament, E. E. Smith, who, later, as Eoid Biikenliead. was Secretaiy 
of State for India and held other high others. 

Rebellions are common enough oeeuireiues in history, and Ireland 
especially has had her full share of them. Still, these preparations lor an 
Ulster rebellion have a special interest for us, as the p.irtv at the bark 
of it was the ve ry party which prided itsell mi ilN i nnsiiiution.il and 
conservative character. It was the* party which always talked nl “ law 
and order " and was in favour of heavy f)unislunent lor those who oflended 
against this law and order. Vet prominent mniilx r» < ■! this j >a 1 1 \ talke d 
open treason and prepared fm armed irbtlhou, and the* tank and file 
helped with money! ItVs also inteiesting to non* that tins ptojeiteal 
rebellion was against the authority of Pai hament, wine h was < onsulenng, 
and which later passed, the Home Rule* Bill. Ihm the veiv finimlations 
of democracy were attacked by it, and the old boast of the English people 
that they believed in the reign of law and in (onstitution.il ac tivity was 
set at nought. 

The Ulster “ rebellion *' of Mjt 2 r \ tore tin- veil from these pretensions 
and high-sounding phrases and disclosed the teal nature <»t government 
and modern democracy. So long as 4 * law and order ” nr ant that the 
privileges and interests of the governing class wen pnvervid, law and 
order were desirable; so long as demo<ra<y did not enuo.u h on these 
privileges and interests, it could 1#* tolerated. But il there weir anv attack 
on these privileges, tin n this (lass would light, dims *' law and order" 
was just a fine phrase meaning to them tluir own inter* sts. I his made it 
clear that the British Government was. in f fit < t a (lass govtuimrnt, and 
not even a majority in Parliament against it would dislodge it easily. 
IQ such a majority tried to pass a socialistic law which lessened their 
privileges, they would re bel against it in spite of demon atir principles. 
It is well to keep this in mind, as it applies to ail countries, and we an* 
apt to forget this reality in a fog of pious phrase s arid resounding words. 
There is no essential difference in this respect betwee n a South American 
republic, where revolutions occur frequently, and England, where there 
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is a stable government. The stability consists in the governing classes 
having dug themselves in and no other ( lass being strong enough so far 
to remove! them. In 191 1 one of their defences, the House of Lords, was 
weakened, and they took fright and l Ister betaine the pretext for 
rebellion. ✓ 

In India the c hai m»*d words law and older art*, of course, with 
us every day and many times a dav* Ii »s w « II, therefore, to reinember 
exactly what they m»an. We might also remember that on r * of our 
mentors, a Seen tais of Statt 1 01 India, was a leach 1 of the l Ister rebellion. 

So Ulster prepared for rebellion with aims and volunteers, and the 
government calmK looked on. Jhne v.<k* no oidinances prc>mulgated 
against these pit par .Hums ! After a while the km of Irrland started 
cop\ing l Uter and on/ani/mg 44 National Yolnnteus but in order to 
light lor Home Rule and, il net f^an . against ITtei. So ri\al armies 
grew up in Ireland. It is < mu us to hud that the Ihiti h authorities, who 
had wmkc d at the .u ming oi the v.lunP » rs for the Cist* r n belhon. were 
111111 h more with awake hi supplying the “ National Volunteers", 
although these \\< r< not against the Home Rule Hill. 

A ( lash between iIkm twi-s«*tsol volunt'Ms in Ireland seemed ine\ it- 
able, and that im.ui! uni wai.JiiM th« 11 a ere. iter war. the Woild War, 
broke out in \iumim ioi|. and <\<i\ thing < Ise sank into insignificance 
before it. I In* I barn Rule A< t inch ed 1>. < ,1111c lav. but at the same time 
it w as pros ich <1 that it must not ( omi into operation bc*lore t!ie end of the 
wai ! So Home Rub was as lai < >f f ..s r\er. and much was to happen in 
Ireland b< hue ih* < nd of the w ar < ame. 

I am bine mg tip nn . it omit o! \aiious countries to the outbreak 
of th<* World \\ ai We ha\e anise d at tins stage in Ireland, and so wc 
must stop for the j K-cnt. l»ut one thing I nm i< oil \ou before I finish 
this letter . T Iw h ad* rs « i the l ister rebellion, in- \nl of being punished 
|<»i their acdMtics, were iruauhd soon alter b\ being made Cabinet 
Minist' ts and hold* is of Inch ^ > 1 1 k < s undei the* Hntish (lowrnment. 


1 11 

BRITAIN SI 1/r.S AND HOLDS ON TO LC.YPT 

Mmh 11, 1033 

I rom Ain< 1 u a v> c took loiuj I ■' .kiosn t ! i < ■ Atl; ‘.lie to Ireland. Let 
us hop .uiiUn now to ,1 thud continent, Ainea, and to .mother \ulini ot 
British imperialism. fays pi. In some of mv letters to you, references were 
made to Ki;\pt’s I .ulv history. 1 hey wne brief and scrappy bet ause of 
my own ignorance. K\eii if I knew more about the subjecr than I do, I 
tould not go bark at this staler to the early days again. We have at last 
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almost finished our account of the nineteenth century, and are on the 
threshold of the twentieth, and there wc must remain. We cannot be 
going backwards and forwards all the time ! Besides, if I attempted to tell 
the story of each country’s past, would these letters ever end? 

Still, I would not have you imagine that Egypt’s story is more or less 
or a blank. For Egypt is the Ancient among nations, and carries us back 
farther than any other country, and counts its periods npt in paltry 
centuries, but in thousands of years. Wonderful and awe-inspiring 
remains still remind us of this remote past. Egypt was the earliest and 
greatest field for archeological research, and as stone monu merits and 
other relics were dug out from under the sand, they told a fascinating tale 
of the days long, long ago, w hen they were young. This process of digging 
and discovery continues still, and adds fresh pages to Egypt’s ancient 
history. We cannot yet say when it begins and how it begins. Already, 
nearly 7000 years ago, civilized people lived in the valley of the Nile 
with a long record of cultural progress behind them. I hey wrote in their 
picture-language, the hieroglyphics; they made beautiful pottrry and 
vases, and vessels of gold and copper and ivory and carved alabaster. 

Even before Alexander of Macedon conquered Egypt in the fourth 
century b.c:., thirty-one Egyptian dynasties are said to have ruled there. 
From out of this vast period of 4000 or 5000 years some wonderful figures 
of men and women stand out, and seem almost alive even today men 
and women of action^ great builders, great dreamers and thinkers, 
warriors, despots and tyrants, proud and vain rulers, beautiful women. 
The long succession of Pharaohs passes before us, millemuiim after 
millennium. Women have full freedom and are among the rulers. It 
was a priest-ridden country, and the Egyptian people wen* always 
wrapped up in the future and in the other world. 1 he great Pyramids, 
which were built with forced labour and with great cruehv to the workers, 
were a kind of provision for this future for the Pharaohs. Mummies again 
were a way of preserving one’s body for the future. All this seems rather 
dark and stern and joyless. And then w^ come across wigs for men, for 
they used to shave their heads, and children’s tovs! There are dolls and 
balls and little animals with movable lipibs, and these' toys suddenly 
make us remember the human side of the old Egyptians, and they seem 
to come nearer to us through the ages. 

In the sixth century' n.c.., about the time of the Buddha, the Persians 
conquered Egypt and mad* it a province of their vast empire, which 
stretched from the Nile to the Indus. These were the Acharmcnid kings, 
whose capital was Persepolis, and who tried and failed to subdue Greece, 
and who were finally defeated by Alexander the Great. Alexander was 
welcomed in Egypt almost as a deliverer from the harsh rule of the 
Persians. He # left his monument there in the city of Alexandria, which 
became a famous centre of learning and Greek culture. 
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You will remember that after Alexander’s death his empire was split 
up amongst his generals and Egypt fell to the lot of Ptolemy. The 
Ptolemies soon acclimatized themselves and, unlike the Persians, accepted 
Egyptian customs I hey behaved like the Egyptians, and were accepted 
almost as if they continued the old line of the Pharaohs Cleopatra was 
the last of these Ptolemies, and with her death Egypt became a province 
of the* Roman Krnpirc a few years brforc the C hristian Era is supposed 
to have begun 

Long befoic Rome adopted Christianity, Egypt took to it, and th^ 
Egyptian Chustians were pe isreuted b\ the Romans and had to hide m 
the desert Secret mcmastuus grew up in the desert, and the Christian 
woild of those davs was lull oi wonderful and rnvsterious stories of the 
miracles pci formed bv these hermits Later, when C hristiamtv became 
the official religion of the Roman I nipne, after C onstantine had adopted 
it, these I gvptian Christians tried to nvenge themselves b\ cruel perse- 
cutions of the non-C hnstians, or pagans as the v wen called those w ho 
confessed the old 1 gvptian religion \h\tndvii now berime a famous 
Chnstian eentie of learning, but C hristiamtv in Igvpt now that it was 
the St it * religion, became 1 thing of sects and paities continuallv 
quarrelling with e uh othe 1 and fighting for maste rv I he sc bloods 
1c uds be-e aim sue h a mils inn that the people gcncrallv wen thoroughlv 
tire el of «ill tin ( hi 1 st 1 in seels and when in the seventh centurv, the 
\rabs came with a new nliLMon the \ were welcomed I his was one of 
llu reasons whv tin \i ib conquest e 1 1 gvpt and North Miica v\as an 
casv one \gam the ( hnstians be came 1 pe rse c ute <1 se < t and wc r< crue ll\ 
iepn sm d 

Se; 1 gvpt berime 1 piovnuc oi t fie Caliphs unpin I he \rabic 
language and \i tbie e ultun spread lapidlv, so much so that the old 
Egyptian language w is superseded I wo hunoi 1 \eais later, in the 
ninth eentmv is tin Baghdad Caliphate wea* ned, Egvpt became 
scnu-uule pe ncle nt uncle i luikish governors Ihiee hundred \ears later 
Saladm tin Me sl< m hero of tin ( rusades, made himself Suhan of Egvpt 
Soon alter Sal ulm, one oi his Miuesxois brought a large numbci of 
Jurkish slaves Ivom the regions of th^ Caucasus and made them his 
soldiers Muse white slues wue called M mie hike s, whuh means slaves 
lhev had been c ucl dlv e hose n leu the aims, and were ’ t ne bodv of 
men Within a few sears these Mamelukes revolted and made one of 
then own numhei Sultan of I gvpt 1 hus i)eg i da rule ol the Mamelukes 
in Lgv pt . which listed foi two and 1 hall centmu and, m a semi- 
indept rule nt wav, for almost joo \s is more Thus this bodv of foicign 
slaves dominated Egvpt foi over yoo veais a lemarkable and unique 
instant <* in lustors 

It was not as it the ouginal Mamrlukts foi mod a hereduan, caste or 
tla« in Eiopt. I hey "cre continually adding to their numbers by 
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choosing the best of the her slaves belontpn^ to lit* wl it< mm > </l tie 
Caucasus. These ( am asian races an* Aivam, ,im! so the Marm !uk» s 
were Ai\ans. 'I hesr ale n people did not thus* on 1 /’ptiui • il, md 
their families died out alt* i a few t;< in rations. Hut a indi Matin luko 
were beim* brought, the numbe and esp< c tal!\ tin Mr< re th and \ uahtv , 
of this class were kept up. i hus the>( pc opl» did not I am a h> iidit,ii\ 
class, but none the le^s tlirv forrged an aristocrats and a v»o\i riiin ,f tlas, 
whi( h lasted for a lomj time. 

Early in the sixteenth centiirx the Imhsli Ottoman Sultan of 
Constantinople conquered Ei*\pt, and he barred tin* M me ink' Sultan. 
Eg\pt became a province of the Ottoman 1 mpin . but still the Mame- 
lukes remained the govern ini' aristoc rac s . Eate r, win n the I urks bee ame 
weak in Europe, the Mamelukes did much as thr\ liked in Ervpt, 
although in thcorx E^xpt continued to be part of the* Ottoman Empire. 
When Napoleon (ame to Eevpt at the < nd of the eighteenth centurv lie- 
met and defeated these Mamelukes. You ma> icrre mhrr the story 1 told 
you of the Mameluke knight who rode up to the 1 rrru h army, and after 
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the fashion oi tin* Middle Ages and the days of chivalry, challenged its 
leader to single combat. 

So we reach the nineteenth centur). lor the first hall o! this century 
Egypt was dominated by Mehemet Ah, an Albanian lurk, who had 
become governor ot the coimliv. or “Khedive*'’ as these 1 urkish 
governors \\**ie tailed. Meheint t Alt is known as the lounch r ol modern 
Egypt. 1 he in thing hr did was to.bn tk the powti of tilt Maine hikes 
by having them tic at lit lously rn issat n cl. lit* also defraud an English 
ai tnv 111 Egypt and math Iiijpm U m.islt 1 of tin counti'. just acknow- 
ledging the su/t 1 aintv oi the Imkidi Sultan ioi ionn s sake. Hr built 
up a nc w Egvpiian .mm diawn liom tin peasants and not the Maine- 
hikes;, he built new t an.ils ; and In c peonage cl < olion-grow im\ winch 
was to become Eg\pl\ principal mdmtiv lb uni thouUsnd to take 
possession oi C onstant moplt 1 1 11 1>\ eliisiru mil lm nominal master, 
but 1 1 b aim d from dome <0. .ipd on 1 < 1\ udd< d V 1 1 t to 1 t_ r \ pt. 

Me he met Ml dud Ml liSpi at tin at < ol t pjhtv . Ills smo^ois writ* 
it » bh* and < \ti a\ .1C.4I1I and incompetent iolk. Hut even it tin \ hid been 
belle 1 than tin \ \w it , it would h,.\< 1 >« t n dii'n nil ioi tin m to stand up 
against the lap.n itv <*i mt< 1 national fjn.ine n 1 > anti tie gre ed ol Europe an 
impel 1 ilisins Menu \ w »s It nt b\ ioi ugm t sp»t iall\ Lnglisli and 1 rent h 
finant u is, to il n Klu tiivt s at • vnbitam iat< s. rnosilv lor the lr pe i^unal 
usr, and tin n w ai Lijo 1 aim* to < oll< t t tin mt< 1 1 st v. h< n this was not paid 
m tmu ? It is \\ 1 \ti iMiduias \ ^ t < m < 1 int< 1 natn *11 d mti iirue*. ol how 
final a it 1 > and aioiinn* up wm k ham 3 in glov • fwih tv< h ollu r in 01 dt 1 
lt3 eitsp* il and dominate am*tln 1 tuiiiui 1 . In ^pio ol tilt* mi oinpete nee 
ot several Kludi'.es, lev pi math tonsnhiablr pio^re^s. Indeed, the 
hading English news, ape 1 / '.# 1 *r sa’d in J inuaiv 1B76, “ Eg\ pt 

is a mat\< Horn 1 < s 1 uu 1 <■! pmgi< , Mu has advance d as mm h in s< \« nt\ 

\ e ai s as oilu 1 < ount 1 n * m hv 1 li null 1 d " But m ^ ol all this, the loi e ign 
finant it is msigf d on tin 11 p mud oi ih di and, mi 14 it appear tint tin 
< ounti \ wa* In . idimg ioi bmkiuphs, called ioi toieign mien \e ntion. 
1 In* Ion ig 11 < ,\ 1 i unit nts < spt t 1 dlv the English ami I 1 1 nt Ii, w < 1 e onlv 
too ea gt 1 in mti in nc 1 In \ w * ted an *\t use . Ioi Eg\ j)t w as too u* in pl- 
um a ir,«»i st 1 to 1 m h it to itsi it , and dsn I g\ pt w as on tin* 1 outr to India. 

Mean \ hil« tin So/ ( until. hwik*with ioind lab »ur and gicat 
inhumamtv . I* d bet n npr m d I'M li i.tn in t bin) * f ma \ inn t t st \ nil to 
know that tin it' a ] ;><uis to hast bt < 11 sue h a t anal be'iw t*n the Red 
Sea and tin Mecbuu.imau m tk< mm e i fl old Igvptian dvnasties 
about 1 p»n in 1 I lie opt mil 1 ol this t anal iumik diateK biought all the 
traffic between Europe and Asia , 1 \1pt1aha to 1*1*' Sue/, and the 

im pen t am e n( 1 gs pt g» < w still moi t l oi 1 u gland , w 1 1 h hei vital inttTt'st s 
in India and the East, the eouliol oi the Canal and ot Egvpt bee amr of 
pat amount lmpoi inner. I he' English Pi line Ministi i in in, Oisiaeli, 
biought oil a c 1 <*\ < 1 coup In buying up r.t a veiv low price all the Suez 
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Canal shares of the insolvent Khedive. This was not only a good invest- 
ment in itself, but it gave a great deal of the control of the Canal to the 
British Government. The rest of Egypt’s shares in the Canal went to 
French financiers, so Egypt had practically no financial control left 
over the Canal. From these shares the British and the French have drawn 
enormous dividends, and have at the same time controlled the Canal 
and had this vital grip on Egypt. # In 1932 the dividend of the British 
Government alone amounted to £3,500,000 on its originaf investment 
of £4,000,000. 

It was inevitable that the British Government should try to gain further 
control of the country, and so in 1879 they started interfering continuously 
in Egyptian internal affairs, and put their own financiers in control. 
This was naturally resented by many Egyptians, and a nationalist party 
grew up bent on ridding Egy pt of fort ign interference. The leader of this 
was a young soldier, Arabi Pasha, who came from poor working-class 
parents and had joined the Egyptian army as a private. His influence 
grew and he became Minister of War and, as such, he refused to carry 
out the directions of the English and French controllers. England’s answer 
to this refusal to submit to foreign dictation was war, and in 1 882 the 
British fleet bombarded and burnt the city of Alexandria. Having thus 
proclaimed the superiority oi western civilization, and having also 
defeated the Egyptian forces on land, the British now took full control of 
Egypt. 

In this way began tfrr British occupation of Egypt. It was, in inter- 
national law, an extraordinary position. Egypt was a pro\inee or a part 
of the I urkish dominions. England was supposed to be on friendly terms 
with Imkey, and yet she calmly occupied a part of these dominions. 
She put an agent of hers there*. He was the boss over everybody*, a kind 
of Great Moghal, like the Viceroy of India, and even the Khedive and 
his ministers were powerless before this British agent. 1 he first British 
Agent was a Major Baring, who ruled in Egypt for twenty -five years and 
became Lord Cromer. Cromer ruled Egy pt like a despot. His first concern 
was the payment of dividends to the foreign financiers and lx>nd-holdrrs. 
I his was done regularly, and great praise* was forthcoming for Egypt’s 
sound finances. As in India, a measure rtf' administrative efficiency was 
also brought about. But at the end of the twenty -live years the old 
Egyptian debt remained what it had been at the beginning. Practically 
nothing w as done for education, and Cromer even stopped the starting 
of a national university. His outlook ran be judged front a sentenc e in a 
letter of his written in 1892, to Eoid Salisbury, who was then Prime 
Minister in England: “ I he Khedive is going to be very Egyptian”! 
For an Egy ptian to behave as an Egy ptian should, was an offence in the 
eyes of I/>rd .Cromer, just as for an Indian to l>ehavc as an Indian should 
is frowned upon and punished by the British. 
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The French did not like this British control of Egypt; they had got 
no share of the loot. Nor did the other European Powers like it and, 
needless to say, the Egyptians did not like it at all. The British Govern- 
ment told cvcryl>ody not to worry, as they were only in Egypt for a short 
while and would soon leave it. Again and again it was formally and 
officially declared by the British Government that they would evacuate 
Egypt. 1 his solemn declaration made about fifty times or more; 
it is difficult' to keep count o! it. And yet the British stuck on, and are still 
there ! 

In 1904 the British came to an agieernent with the French over many 
matters in dispute. They agreed to let the french have a free hand in 
Morocco, and in exchange for tins the French ugieed to recognize the 
British occupation of Egypt. It was a fair gi\e and take, only Turkey, 
which was still supposed to be the su/rram Power, w as not consulted, 
and of course there was nr* question of asking the Egyptian people! 

Another feature of Egypt dining this pc nod was that the Egyptian 
courts had no power nr jurisdiction o\ri fonign'is. These courts were 
not supposed to be good enough, and the foieigneis were entitled to be 
tried bv their own comts. So, what an* called “ extra-territorial *’ 
tribunals grew up. with foreign judges and with foreign interests at heart. 
One of these* \ ei \ foreign judges ol the tnbun il has written about them: 
Isur a run nllrusrwnt *rn,t /•! cnahtwn eti qut fxploit’Ut U pa\s . 

I belies e that the foieign residents of Kg\ pt also escaped most of the 
taxation. A happy pm it mu not to 1 ' taxed. i?ot to be subject 10 the 
laws or courts ol the cotmtrv \ou are li\ mg in, and. at the same time to 
have ever v i .i« i h t \ to exploit th.it c ountry ! 

So Biilam tided and exploited Egypt, and her agents and repre- 
sentatives lived with all the pomp and pageantrv of autocratic monarchs 
in their Risidenc ics. Naturally nation dism grew . id reform movemenis 
took shap*\ lie* guatest Egvptian reformer of r * nineteenth century 
was Jarnahiddm Afghani, a religious leader who sought to modernize 
Islam bv reconciling it with modern condition^ He preached that all 
progress could h«* reconciled with Islam *His attempt to modernize Islam 
was similar m ess<*nc e to attempts made in India to modernize Hinduism. 
These attempts are based on going ba» k to certain basic teachings, and 
u> finding new meanings and interpretations for oH customs and dogmas. 
According to this, modern knowledge becomes a kind ol addition to, or 
comment a r\ upon, the old religions knowledj* » *ds method is, of course, 
verv differ cut from the scientific method, which go>'S forward boldly 
without anv such previous con. itments. However, Jamaluddin-'s 
influence was very great not onlv in Egypt, but in the other Arabic 
countries. 

With the growth of foreign trade a new middle class arose in Egypt, 
and this class became the' backbone of the new nationalism. Out of this 
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class came Saad Zaghlul Pasha, the greatest of modern Egyptian leaders. 
Egypt is predominantly a Muslim country, but there are still a consi- 
derable number of Copts who are Christians. These Copts are the purest 
of the old Egyptians. The new middle class contained both Muslims and 
Copts, and fortunately there was no antagonism between them. The 
British tried to create conflict between them, but they met with little 
success. The British also tried to divide the nationalist party. Occasionally 
they succeeded, as in India, in getting a few of the moderates \o co-operate 
with them. But of this I shall tell vou moie in some subsequent letter. 

This was the position of Egypt when the World War began in August 
1914. Three months later Turkey joined Germany against England and 
France and their allies. r l hereupon England actually dec ided on annexing 
Egypt, but some difficulties aiose, and instead a British piotei tnrair 
over Egypt was proclaimed. 

So much for Egvpt. 1 he km o! Africa also tell a \iclim to Euiopean 
imperialism in the second half of the nineteenth centurv. ’I here was a 
tremendous rush, and the huge comment was divided up among the 
European Powers. like vultmes tliev fell upon 11. sometimes falling out 
with each other. It w nut with anv t hreks, but Ii.dv was defeated in 
Abyssinia in ibpb. Africa was predommantK und'-r Biitoh or lieruh 
control, and some parts wnr under B< lei.m, Italian, and Poi t ueut s< 
control. r I he Germans were then* uNo till their defeat in the wai. ( )nlv 
two independent States remained, Abvssinia in the East and little Liberia 
on the west coast. Moroc co w as under Erciu h and Spanish mlluem e. 

The story (d how these vast territories were taken possession o| m lung 
and gruesome. It is by no means over yet. Wni>e still weir the methods 
adopted to exploit the continent, .and espc\iall\ to extract rubber. Manv 
years ago a shock 0} horror passed throtitdi the so-< ailed civili/rd world 
at the talcs of atrocities committed in the Belgian Congo. J hr' Black 
Man's Burden has been a terrible one. 

Africa, known as the Dark Continent, was an almost unknown land, 
so far as its interior was concerned, till the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Many an adventurous and e\c iting journey arro>s it had to be 
undertaken before this land of mvsterv could be put properly on the 
map. The greatest of its explorers wasMJavid Livingstone, a Scottish 
missionary. For years the continent swallowed him up and the out.si<® 
world had no news of him. Connected with his rvme i> that of Henrv 
Stanley, a newspaper man and explorer, who went to look for him and 
found him at last in the heart of the continent. 
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I’ rom Egypt, .it ross the Mediterranean, to Turkey is a small and 
natural step. I he nineteenth ( < ntuiy was 10 see the progressive crumbling 
away of the empire of the Ottoman Turks m Europe. The gradual decline 
had started in the pi«\ious century. Perhaps \ou remember mv telling 
you of the 'lurkish sieges of Vienna, and of how, for a while, Europe 
trembled before the- sword oi the lurks. Pious VhrTiians in the West 
considered the lurk as the "Si our in* of (doel sent to punish Uhris- 
trndoin foi it', mus. But the final repuEe ol th<* lurks from the gates of 
Vienna turned the tid*\ and then* < forward the\ were on the d< 1< nsive in 
Europe. 1 he manv national iti* s they had subdued in south-eastern 
Europe were so many thorns nr their side. No attempt was made to 
assimilate them, and probabls this was not possible e\rn il tlie attempt 
had been into*, and die spirit <»j nation, ilisin was coming into c unflict 
with the h » a \ \ 1 nle ol die lurk. In th<- north-* .hi I s.irist RuvTi was 
growing 1 >i_ ,,r *u and biyei. and alwass pressing hard on the* Turkish 
dominie. ns. She became the traditional and persistent enemy of the 
'Turks, and h>i nearly 20.1 stars wa- r * l int*u mliu nt war against them 
till both Tar and Sultan went down almost together and tuok their 
empire > with 'hern. 

'I he ( )ti«unaii laujiire 1 ist*l long enough as empires go. After existing 
for a l*»n : period m Asia Mmm. n u,h established in Europe in 1361. 
Allhou »h ( ou>tarr.no[ 1 « its* ll did n**» I dl to th* , irks till 14^3, all the 
trrrit*»i\ panal it a.* nt t«* th* m long heloie this d.i 1 he great c it y was 
sa\* d for a while i»\ die 1 mpnon < >1 1 nnur in western Asia and his crush- 
ing del* a: ot the duik.di .Sultan 1:1 lgoj at Ang. la. But the 'Turks soon 
rr(o\end l*i otti tin . 1 roin i ;<w to th* <*ud <>1 the Ottoman Empiie in 
our own time w o v * 1 li\ e and a half c * nun i<w. ..nd that is a long time. 

And \*t die iuik * ini not \ 4 \ in .u all with the new c mdiiions that 
w*ere (le\e|*ipmg in ki,. V t* all* 1 die v nd of ill*' Mr Idle Age*. trade and 
eommeic*’ were glowing, piodu* lion was being oigam/eu mi a bigger 
scale in the manulat tunng * ill* s ol Europe. I ] 1 urk felt no attraction 

for this kind • if thing. He was hue * >idicr\ a hard fighter and discipli- 
narian, eas\ -going m his inter \.ds o» lsuie, but fierce and cruel when 
roused. Although he *ettl« d down in cities and beautified them with fine 
buildings, he earned something of his old nomadic wav about him and 
fashioned his life uecoidingK. This way was perhaps the most suitable 
in the homelands of the Turks hut it did not fit 111 with the new surround- 
ings of Europe or Asia Minor. The. Turks refused to adapt themselves 
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to the new surroundings, and so there was a continuous conflict between 
the two different systems. 

The Ottoman Empire connected three continents Europe, Asia, 
Africa; it covered all the ancient trade routes between East and West. 
If tlfr Turks had been so inclined and had possessed the necessary capacity 
for it, they could have taken advantage of this lavour.Ublr position and 
become a great commercial nation. But they had no such inclination or 
capacity, and they went out of their way to discourage this trade, pro- 
bably because they did not like' to see others profiting by it. It was partly 
owing to this stopping of the old trade routes that the seafaring and 
commercial peoples of Europe lelt compelled to search for other routes 
to the East, and this led to the discos erics of new routes by Columbus 
in the west and Diaz and Vasco da (Jama in tin* east. But the 'lurks 
remained indifferent to all this and controlled their empite In sheer 
discipline and militarv efliciencv. The result was th.it iommrni.il and 
wealth-producing activities gradually faded awa\ in the European parts 
of the Ottoman Empite. Pauls also this was brought about in the racial 
and religious conllu t. I he 1 urks and the Christian peoples < •( the Balkans 
had inherited the old religious feud from the tune of the Cimades and 
before. The growth of the new nationalism added fuel to this hn , and 
there was continuous tremble. To gi\e v<»u an instance of how the 
European parts of the Ottoman dominions deteriorated Athens, the 
famous city of old, w.fc but a village of about *\ooo inhabitants when 
Greece became free in ilL>o. Now, loo vears later, Athens has a 
population of ovei -gn»,oon. 

This dropping awav of comnuiual find other w« alth-pioduc mg 
activities was ultimately bad Mr the luikidi niir rs thrmsekts. As the 
limbs of the empire grew weak and p*mi, tin heart ot the * rnpire also 
grew weak and sufh red. It i> suipmang, indeed, that in spite o! all these 
conflicts and cliflic ul tic s the rmpm l.i^u d so long. 

The strength of the Ottoman Snlt.ms Mr several hundred vears con- 
sisted in the “ Janissaries .! corps of lurkidi ,oldu rs consisting of 
Christian slaves, who were catrfulk trained from l>o\hood upwards. 
These Janissaries remind onr <>f*th< Egvptian Maine hikes, but there was 
a difference between them. Although tluv remained th»* flower of the 
Turkish army, they never became the ruling jw.wer as m Egvpt. But, 
like the Mamelukes, they did not foiwi a hen ditars caste. As slaves they 
were favoured people with high posts and oflins uscrvtd for them: their 
sons, however, became free Muslims, and for a long time they could not 
remain in this favoured corps, whu h vvas confined to slaves. Recruitment 
to the corps was always from new white Christian slaves. All this sounds 
very extraordinary, does it not.^ But remember that the word slave had 
not got quite the same meaning in Islamic countries in those days, as it 
has now. Slaves were often technically and legally slaves, but they rose 
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to the lujn st <'*Ik In Inch i uni will xnnmlni the Mv> Kin^s of 
Delhi. Siluhn nl 1 -\pt also w is oiupndls i slut lh point ol \icw 
of the links sunslohm he 1 n lh it i\n\ thniout'h tiainun; should be 
m\cn to tin inliini < lass to in ik< tlnm as etuuent as possible Hus 
knew, as i\u\ 0 u In 1 knows th » tin Inst pc nocl 1 train a peison.is 
irotn caih childhood upwaicK It w is pi 1 hips not c ass to take awas 
the rluldi 1 11 "I then Muslim sublets and cut them off complctels fiom 
their pirents 01 in ike them slase s So tins, cot hold of little Chnstian 
boss and made them j«un the Sultan s slave household and s;a\e them a 
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rigorous training. Of course the little boys became Muslims as they 
grew up. 

This system was extended to the Sultans themselves. The Sultan did 
not marry' in the ordinary way. Carefully chosen slave-girls were sent to 
his household, and they became the mothers of his children. Thus all the 
Ottoman Sultans up to the early eighteenth century weie sons of slave 
mothers, and they had to undergo the same rigoious teaming and severe 
discipline as any other member of the sla\e household. 

There was a certain amount of science in this careful selec tion of sla\es 
and their discipline and training for special functions, from that, of the 
Sultan downwards. It did result in a measure of efluieruv in particular 
spheres, and continually fresh blood came from the ru w slaves, and a 
hereditary ruling caste could not grow up. Perhaps the early strength of 
the empire depended on this system. Hut it was oh\iousl\ utterly out of 
keeping with European or .Viatic conditions. It was quite differ* nt from 
the feudal system, and it was even farther removed from the svstrm which 
was replacing feudalism in Europe. Cnd* i this system, and in the absent e 
of much trade and commerce, no real middle c la^s could grow up. '1 lu* 
system could not continue in its original purity after th<* second half of 
the sixteenth century, when a hereditary element cam*' mto the slave* 
household, and the sons of members of the* household touM remain in it 
and follow their fathers' careers. In manv other wavs aho tin re was a 
gradual loosening of the *\stem. Rut the bae kground remained, and this 
made Turkey entirely different from, and a stranger m. Europe in spite 
of centuries of close association. Within lurkev itself the foreign com- 
munities remained wholly apart, with the ir own laws and groupings 

I have* told you so much about this r\ti mrdinaiv old ’lurkidi svstnn 
because it was unique and it helped to shape th ■ Ottoman Empire*. It 
does not, of course, exist now ; it is a matte r of historv 

Turkey’s history'* for th<‘ last 200 years is one of warfare against the 
continually advancing Russians and against revolts bv subject nationali- 
ties. Greece*, Rumania, Serbia, Hulgaria, Montm* g»n, Bo>ma, were all 
Balkan countries and parts of the Ottoman Empire*. Greece*, as we* saw, 
broke away in r8jq with the help^of England, Prance- and Russia. Russia 
is a Slav countrv, and so are Bulgaria andVSribia in the Balkans. Garist 
Russia tried to appear as the* protector and c ham] ion of the.c Balkan 
Slavs. 7 he real lure- for Rus-ua was Ge instant moph*, and all its diplomacy 
was aimed at the- eventual possession <M this ancient seat of empire, the 
Tsar considering himself a so cessor of the By/antine emperors. In J730 
began the* sei ies of Rus<a»-'J nr kish w ars, and they < on tinned, with intervals 
of peace, in 1768, 1702, 1807, 182ft, rft'^. 1877 and, last 1 v, in rqr.j. In 
1774 Russia got the Crimea from turkey, and thus reached the* Black 
Sea. But this, was not much good, as the Black Sea is bottled up and 
Constantinople sits at the neck. In 17^2 and 1807 the Russian frontier 
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kept on advancing towards Constantinople and the Turkish frontier 
receding. During the Greek War of Independence, the Tsar tried to profit 
by it by attacking the l urks when they had their hands full elsewhere. 
He would have captured Constantinople if England and Austria had not 
intervened. 

Why did England and Austria saw* Turk' s from Russia? Not for love 
of Turkey, Iput l)c*c ause of livaliv add feai of Russia. I ha\e told you 
before of the traditional lixalry of England and Rusda in Asia and else- 
where. The possession ol India » sp r < ialh brought tin* British light up to 
the Russian irontier, and they wen* conliimallv basing nightmares as to 
what Tsai is t Russia might do to India. So it was their policy to thwart 
her and prevent her fiom adding to her strength. I he possession of 
Constantinople would have giv< n la r a (me poit in the Mediterranean 
and enabled her to keep a fleet of waidnps near the route to India. This 
Wits too much of a lisk, and so England n p< .itedly stopped Russia fiom 
1 lushing I uike\. An ana also was interested in keeping Russia away. 
Austria is a tins countiv now, but a few wars ago it x\as «i big < mpirr 
adjoining the Balkans and it want'd to haw a big share m the Balkan 
iountri»% osr|f when Tuike\ went to pieces. So it had to keep Russia 
awav . 

Poor luik'V seemed in a bad wax with tie sr powerful neighbours 
wailing loi something to happ< n to her m oid< 1 t" jvein* e upon her and 
tear hei to pn * « s. I he I ^ai ol Russia, 1 < lei 1 nr >to Tmkex, said to the 
British Amb.e «*a(h»i m if.yp. “ Wr It.ia onourhuKlsadikin.nl a very 
snk man . He max de* uiddenK upon our hands . . ‘ The phrase 

betaine a iainons mu . and luikev was hemeloith the “Sick Man ol 
Europe But 1 he sk ». man t<n.k .1 mights iong time in (King! 

In that wi\ war. iBv,. the 1 sai made another attempt to put an end 
to him. 1 hat 1 < snlu d in tlie ( 1 urn a.. Wai . in \ h h Pngland and Prance 
< he< ked Russia. Yw t nt\ -one \ ears lain . in 1B77, . I sar again attacked 
Tut k* \ .Hid (h hat'd her. but again tonign interxention saved Turkey 
to si iiur extent, at an\ rate saved ( ’onsta»uinopie from Russia. I here vsas 
a famous intein.itional lonleiiiKe in Ihilin in 107b to consider tin* fate 
ol l Hikes, and Bismarck was then* ami Disraeli, and many oilier leading 
politicians of Pan ope. .md thev threatened and intrigued against each 
other. England seem d to be on the u'njr of w.u with Rt»s* »«i vs hen the 
latter gave m. As a lesult of the l ieatv of B< din, the Balkan countries 
Bulgaria. Sei lua. Rumania and Montenegro , . cd llu ir independence ; 
Austria ot < upied Bosnia and I lei /egox m.i > which m theoiv lemamcd 
under Pinkish sox ei eigntv ' ; and P tain took the island of Cyprus, as a 
kind of commission from Turkev, f*»r having sided with her to some 
extent 

The next Russo-Turkish war took place thirty-six years later, in 1914, 
as a part of the (beat \\ ar. 
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Meanwhile considerable changes had been taking place in Turkey. 
The decisive defeat by Russia in 1774 had given the first shock to the 
Turks, and made them realize that they were getting left behind by the 
rest of Europe. Being a military nation, the first thing that struck them 
was that the army should be brought up to date. This was done to some 
extent and it was through the new officer class that western ideas crept 
into Turkey. As I have told >011, there was not much of a giiddle class, 
and there was no other organized class. After the Crimean War of 
1853-56 a real attempt at westernization was made. A movement favour- 
ing a constitutional form of government which meant a demon atir 
assembly instead of the autocracy of the Sultan) developed. Midhat Pasha 
was the leader of this. In 1**76 there were riots in Constantinople in favour 
of having a constitution, and the Sultan gtanted it, onlv to set it aside 
almost immediately because of a levolt in Bulgaiia and the Russian War. 
The heavv expense of this war and the cost of the relonns at the top 
without any fundamental « cononue change brought about the bankmptev 
of the Turkish Government, with the result that monev had to be 
borrowed fiom western hnancieis, and these people- took eontiol of pail 
of the revenue. So the atte mpt .it westernization and lefoim was not a 
success. It was difficult to lit this in with the old fabric <>l th<- rmpiir. 

Early in the twentieth century the* demand f<»i a constitution became 
strong. As before, the onlv organized people were the military olliieis, 
and it was among thcimthat the new party, called the- Young I ink Partv, 
spread rapidly. Secret * k Committees of I'nion and Pi ogress ” v\ere 
formed and, having won over a great p.irt of the aimv, the \ fooed the 
Sultan in 1908 to restore the old constitution of 1876. ‘I line we re- great 
rejoicings, and Turks and Armenians and others, who had nil then 
mutually killed each o f her, embraced and shed tcaiN of jov at the- dawn 
of a new era w hen all were going to he equal and the' subj* ( t mms would 
have full rights. Enver Bcv, handsome- and vain, but also da: mg and 
adventurous, was the chief hero of this bloodless revolution. Mmtapha 
Kcmah later to become the saviour of Turkey, was also an important 
Young Turk leader, but compared to Enver, he was in the ba< kground, 
and the two did not like each other. 

The Young Turks did not have an rasv time. I hr Sultan gave them 
trouble, and there was bloodshed, and the Sultan was dejH^c d and anothrr 
put in his place. There were e< onomir cliflu ulties and trouble- w ith foreign 
Powers. Austria took advanta e of the prevailing confusion to declare the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina '"which she had occupied in 1878 
after the Treaty of Berlin). Italy forcibly seized 'liipoh in North Africa 
and declared war. The Turks could do little-, as they had no proper navy, 
and had to submit to Italian demands. They had bairlv done so, when 
a new danger nearer home threatened them. Bulgaria, Serbia, Grrecr 
and Montenegro, anxious to drive Turkey out of Europe and share the 
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spoils, and seeing that the moment was favourable, allied themselves 
together in a Balkan League and attacked Turkey in October 1912. 
Turkey was exhausted and disorganized, and a contest for power was 
going on between the constitutionalists and the reactionaries. She 
collapsed completely before the Balkan League and had huge losses. Thus 
the first Balkan War ended in a few months, and Turkey was driven out 
of Europe ajmost completely, with orily Constantinople remaining to her. 
Even Adrianople, the oldest of her European cities, was wrenched from 
her, much against her will. 

Ver> soon, however, tin* victors frll out over the spoils and Bulgaria 
suddenly and treacherously attacked her previous allies. There was 
mutual slaughter then and. to profit bv the confusion. Rumania, which 
had previously kept aloof, joined in. In the remit, Bulgaria lost all she 
had gained. and Rumania, Greece and Serbia greatly inci eased their 
territories, luikev abo got back Aeli lanople. 'I hr hatred of the Balkan 
people for each either is something amazing. 'I hr Balkan countries are 
small, but they hav e* been the* storm-c ml re of Europe on many an on asion. 

The Sultan who was deposed bv the Young Turks in j (joq was an 
inten.aiiig person. His name was Abdul Hamid II. and he came to the 
throne' in He had no love for reforms and modern innovations, but 

lie was able' in his way, and had a reputation for plaving oil the* great 
Rowers against one another . All the ( )ttoman Sultans, vnu will remember, 
were abn Caliphs, or the religious he*ads ot Islar?. Abdul Hamid tried to 
exploit Ins position as such bv attempting to build up a Pan-ldamic 
movement that is, a movement in which Muslims of other countries 
could j* m. so that he* could get their sirpport. 'I here was some talk of this 
Pan - b hi 11mm 1* a a lew v earv in Europe and \sia, but it had no substantial 
foundation, and the* ( b e at \\ ar 1 ompletclv put an e nd to it. Pan-Islamism 
was oj)posr*d 1 >\ nationalism in Turkey. and *tionahsm proved the 
greater h n 1 r ot the* two. 

Sultan Abdul Hamid became verv unpopu 1 ir in Europe, because he 
was (onsidrred lespniwiblr lor atrocities and massacres in Bulgaria and 
Armenia and elsewhere, Gladstone called him the “Great Assassin", 
and led a great 1 ampaign m England .gainst these at roe ities. I he lurks 
themselves consider his reign as the* darkest period of their historv. 
Massacres and at 1 on ties seem to have been lairlv regular occurrences in 
the Balkans and in Aimenia, and both p..r # s indulged in them. I he 
Balkan peoples and the' Armenians were as guilty of massacring lurks 
as the l urks were of massacimg t l in. Centuries ol laeial and religious 
anirne>sities had sunk deep into the verv nature of these peoples, and they 
found terrible expression. Armenia was the worst sufferer. It is now one 
of the Soviet republics near the Caucasus. 

So after the Balkan Wars Turkov found herself exhausted and with 
just a foothold left in Europe. The rest of her empire w as also cracking 
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up. Egypt, of course, belonged to her in name only; in reality Britain 
occupied and exploited the country. But even the other Arab countries 
were showing signs of a national movement. It is not surprising that 
Turkey felt dispirited and disillusioned. All the bra\r hopes of 1908 
seem to have ended in ashes. Just then Germany seemed to sympathize 
with her. Germany was looking east, and had visions of German influence 
pervading the whole of the Middle East. Tin key also tinned tv Germany, 
and their contacts grew. *1 his was the position when the Wot Id War of 
1914 came, just a year alur the second Balkan War had ended. 1 ui key 
was to have no lest. 


1 13 

THE RUSSIA OT Till. TSARS 


Mtih h 1 (>, 1 < j 1 

Russia Unlay is a Soviet countrv. and its government L mu b\ repre- 
sentatives of the workers and peasants. In some wavs it is the most 
advanced country in the world. Whatever actual conditions mav be. the* 
whole structure of government and soc irtv is based on the principle of 
social equality. That is so now. But some vears ago, and light thiough 
the nineteenth century und before, Russia was the most ba<kwaid and 
reactionary country in Europe. I he purest iomn of nuto</a<v and 
authoritarianism flourished there; in spite of revolution, and < Image-' m 
western Europe, the theory of the divine light of knu T s was ‘til! uplu d 
by the I sars. E\ en th*‘ C hurch, w hie h was the old 01 ih<»<|. ,\ ( berk ( 'Inn * h 
and not the Roman or Protestant, was pnhapN even moie .oithon' - 1 i.tn 
than elsewhere, and it was a prop and a v ol of the Huna gov* r m» nt. 
“ Holy Russia" the country was tailed, and the I s.u* wa^ the *’ » ittle 
White l ather ” of e\ c r\ body, and these legends were used 1 a the ( him h 
and the authorities to befog pi oph \ minds and turn then atn mum horn 
political and economic (onditions. Holiness has k« pi stiange companv in 
the course of history ! • 

The typical symbol of this Holy Rusaa " was tin Knout, .md a herpjent 
occupation was pogroms two words which 'Isaust Kiiai.i po inted to 
the world. The knout was a whip use-el Jo purmh serfs and otJu rs. 
means devastation and organ ’ 'cd persecution: in rfle< t it meant mas- 
sacres, especially of the* Jews. And behind lsanst RmaLi were the vast 
lonely steppes of Siberia, a name whit h had come to be assoc rated with 
exile and prison and despair. Large numbers of political convicts were 
sent to Siberia, and big exile tamps and colonies grew up, and near each 
of them were 'the graves of suicides. Long and lonely terms of exile and 
prison are hard to bear, and the mind of many a brave person has given 
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way and the body broken down under the strain. To live cut off from the 
world and lar away from one’s friends and companions and those who 
share* one’s hopes and lighten one’s burden, one* must have strength of 
mind, and inner depths which are calm and steady, and the courage to 
endure. So I surist Russia struck down every head that was raised and 
crushed every attempt to gain freedom. Kvrn travelling was made difficult, 
so that liberal idt*as might not come from abroad. Hut freedom repressed 
has a way ol adding compound interest to itsdf. and when ii moves 
forward, its piogirss is likely to be in jumps, whh h upset the old apple- 
cart. 

I11 our previous letters we have had some glimpses of the activities and 
policies of 1 sarist Russia in various parts of Asia and Rurope in the 
far hast, in Cmtial Asia, rn IVpia. and in Turkev . I/*t us now* fill in 
the picture a little and connect these* separate artmii's with the main 
theme*. The geographic a! petition of Russia is sudi that it has alwavs had 
two fae r%, e*n< looking we st and the oilier < avt. It is. bv virtue of us posi- 
tion. a Kuiasian Power, and its later history has been an alternation of 
its interest m Hast and West. Repulsed m tin* v,m. it loeib'd to th f * east; 
held up i the* cast, b turned round a Kam to tin* w c m. 

I liavr told vmi e if the bieakmg up of the* old Mongol empin s, the 
1 * uai v « .1 ( hrngi/ Kh in. and of how the Mongols ol the Golden Horde' 
w.r <■ ultmiate-lv drive n awav from Kirwa bv tin* Rusdan prinre*s under 
the* leader diip of the Print e ol Mos< ov. . fins tool^ (dare at the* end of the 
lout t ci nth centurv. 1 la* Piin«es o! Mum ow gradual!) became the 
a u t< " ) .it m rileni.f the w hole* ( ountry anel began to call themselves Tsars 
or ( .1 * ai ’ . '1 h« ir outlook and < ir toms remained largely Mongolian, and 
then* w.is lmle in common between them and western Rurope, which 
eon-ad' m <1 Rip'. a .p barbarous. In ihhej came IT IVter to die throne, 
e alleel prte-i tie* ( * 1 1 at. 1 Je el ee idecl to make* Ruso.i u e we^t. and he went 
on a long n mr * -1 Run • »j >« an t • Mint! ies 0 » stmlv conditions the re. He copied 
mm It tint he mw and unpieed Ins idea* of we ?tr» ni/atie m on Iris reluctant 

and 1 c 1 i » < i a ! u u<»bi!itv. 1 Ik* masse v. of course. we re verv backward and 

» 

r cpi c d . and tii- re v,,o no qm -«n for Pe te r as to what thev thought 
of his 1 * forms pen i sr,v tint the great Nations of his dav were strong on 
the se\i. ami h<* n ah ed the importance ot M-a-power. But i\u<da, huge 
as it v*. a>. bad then no - »uth t < »u ? Ii*' sr.i r\c< pt in the Arctic 1 Vean, w hich 
was m*t mm h good. .So hr pushed north-we T * the Baltic' and south to 
the Crimea, lb del not rndi the’ Crimea his successors did lhat\ but 
hr got to the Baltic atm defeating S * den. lie founded a m*w westernized 
city, called St. Petersburg, on the Neva, off the Gulf of Finland, which 
led to the Baltic Sea. He made this his capital, and so tried to break with 
the old traditions which dung to Moscow. Pi ter died in 1725. 

More than half a century later, in 178:, another Russian ruler tried to 
“ westernize “ the countrv. This was a woman. Catherine II. also called 
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the Great. She was an extraordinary woman, strong, cruel, able, and 
with a very unsavoury reputation about her personal life. Having disposed 
of her husband, the Tsar, by murder, she became the Autocrat of all the 
Russias and ruled for fourteen years. She posed as a great patron of culture 
and tried to make friends with Voltaire, with whom she corresponded. 
The French Court at Versailles was copied by her to some extent, and 
some educational reforms were introduced. But all this was at the top 
and for show' purposes. Culture cannot be copied suddenly; it has to take 
root. A backward nation merely aping advanced nations changes the gold 
and silver of real culture into tinsel. The culture of western Kurype was 
based on certain social conditions. Peter and Catherine, without trying 
to produce these conditions, tried to copy the superstructure, with the 
result that the burden of these changes fell on the masses and actually 
strengthened serfdom and the Tsar's autocracy. 

So in Tsarist Russia an ounce of pi ogress went hand in hand with a ton 
of reaction. 7 he Russian peasants were practically slaves. 1 hey vs tie tied 
to their lands and could not leave them without special peiiuissiou. 
Education was limited to some olheers and intellec tuals, all diawn from 
the landed gentry. There was practic allv no middle v lass, and the masses 
were entirely illileiate and backward. In the past there had been frequent 
and bloody peasant revolts, blind revolts due to too much oppirssion, 
and they had been crushed. Now, with a bit of education at the top, 
some of the prevalent ideas of western Europe also tri< klrd through. Those 
were the days of the Freni li Rr volution and then ot Napoleon. Napoleon's 
fall, you will remember, resulted in reaction all ovei Europe, and Tsai 
Alexander I, with his * k Holy Alliance ” ol emperors, was the < hainpion 
of this reaction. His successor was even worse. Stung into ac tion, ,i gi*mp 
of young ollicers and intellectuals rose in rebellion in 7 hev all 

belonged to the landowning class and had no b.u king m the masv> m the 
army; they were crushed. I hey are called “ Decembrists ", he* .him* then 
revolt took place in December, liijj. This revolt is tire lust outward sign 
of political awakening in Russia. It was preceded In s«ii<t political 
societies, as every kind of public political activilv was prevented by tin* 
Tsar’s government. These sec re/ societies continued and n volutionary 
ideas began to spread, especially among the intelle* tuals and university 
students. 

After Russia’s defeat in the Crimean War, some reforms were intro- 
duced, and in i86r serfdom was abolished. This was ,i gre.it thing for 
the peasantry, and yet it did not bring them much relief, for the freed 
ifcrfs were not given enough land to support them. Meanwhile, the spread 
of revolutionary ideas among the intelligentsia and tlvnr repression by 
the Tsar’s government went on side by side, t here was no link or common 
ground between these advanced intellectuals and the peasantry. So, in 
th£ early ’seventies, the socialistically inclined ' they were all very vague 
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and idealistic) students decided to carry their propaganda to the pea- 
santry, and thousands of students descended upon the villages. The 
peasants did not know these students. They distrusted them and suspected 
some plot perhaps to restore serfdom. And so these peasants actually 
arrested many of these students, who had come at the peril of their lives, 
and handed them over to the Tsar's police! This was an extraordinary 
example of, trying to work in the afr without being in touch with the 
masses. 

This utter want of sue cess with the peasantry was a great shock to these 
student intrllec trials, and, in disgust and despair, they took to what is 
called ‘ terrorism ”, that is, throwing bombs and otherwise trying to kill 
those in authority. This was the beginning in Russia oi terrorism and the 
cult of the bomb, and with it re\o!utionary acti\itie> took a new phase. 
These bomb-throwers tailed thrmsekrs “ Liberals with a bomb”, and 
their trriniist or gani/alion was named “Will of the People This 
name was pretentious, as the people concerned were relatively small 
groups. 

Thus began the new contest between these groups of determined young 
men and women and the ’I sir's g<>\< rnment. The rr\ olulionary forces 
were swelled by the addition of people from the in tnv subject races and 
national minorities in Russia. All these races and minorities were ill- 
treated In the government. 1 he\ were not allowed to make public use 
of theii own languages, and in many other way>lhey were harassed and 
humiliated. Poland, which was industrially more advanced than Russia, 
had been made jus» a pm\ int r of Russia, and llv very name of Poland 
had praitualls disappeared. Ihe Polish language was prohibited. If this 
was the treatment avoid'd to Poland, worse* treatment was gken to 
other minorities and race s. There* v as a rob. ' ion in Poland in the 
’sixties which was suppressed with gre at cnmlts : uul 50.000 Poles were 
sent to Sibma. Jew s were 1 continually being subjected to pogroms 

that is. massacres, and Luge* numbers of them migrated to other 
countries. , 

It was natural that these Jews and others, full of anger at tlr' I sarist 
oppression of their races, shoyld join the Russian terrousts. Nihilism, as 
this terrorism was railed, grew, and it m« i natui .Uv with a hloodv sup- 
pression, and long trains of political convicts trudged inn - the Siberian 
steppes, and manv weie executed. lo m< * this menace the lsar's 
government adopted a method which was carried to extraordinary 
lengths. 'I hey .sent oc.itr:, to the ranks ot the terrorists and 

revolutionaries, and these people actually provoked bomb outrages, and 
sometimes committed them themselves, so that they might implicate 
others. One of these famous agents-provocairuts was AzefT, who was one of 
the leading bomb-throwing revolutionaries and was at the same time a 
chief of the Russian secret police! There are other well-authenticated 
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cases of this kind where Tsarist generals in the secret police took to bomb- 
throwing as agents of the police to got others into trouble ! 

While all this was happening, the Russian dominions were continually 
spreading eastwards and, as I have told you, they eventually reached the 
Pacific. In Central Asia they came to the frontiers of Afghanistan, and in 
the south they were pusliing away at the Turkish frontier. Another 
important development, from the sixties onwards, was the ri^e of western 
industry. This was limited to a few areas only, like the Petersburg neigh- 
bourhood, and in Moscow, and the country as a whole remained com- 
pletely agricultuial. But the factories that were put up were quit# up-to- 
date, and were usually under English management. Two results followed. 
Russian capitalism developed rapidly in tlu.se few industrial areas, and a 
working class ako crew rquall) rapidly. As in the rails days of the British 
factory system, the Russian workers were teriibk exploited, and math' to 
work almost night and dav. But their was this difl* nine. NYw ideas had 
now arisen, ideas of sot ialism anil communism, and the Riudan worker 
had a fresh mind and was receptive i< d:< se id* as. I hr British worker, 
with a long tradition behind him, had grown mua ivative and in d to old 
ideas. 

These new ideas began to take shape, and a '* s**ud I)t mot utu 
Labour Party " was formed. T his v. based on th* Ma T \ist philo,oph\. 
These Marxists declared thrnwtlvis against ruts « >1 lenm/m. .Vmiding 
to the theories of Karl .^ar\ the working t la>^ ha* l t«> !>*• roused t<> at lion, 
and only by sue h mass at lion t ouhl th< v at hkve tin n* coal. I Ik* 1 ilhnc 
of individuals by terrorism would not move the workue' < 1 's> to s»*i h 
action, for the goal w as the ov rrthrow of I sar km, and n< a t fi< * assassin j k . ,n 
of the Tsar or his ministers. 

As early as the 'eighth's a young man, later to 1 i'*(*up» know* .- 1 ! «a<i 
the world as Lenin, had participated in revolutionary ue tiwn* > «\*n .is 
a student at school. In wh*n he was seventeen, Jw had it* in** a 

terrible blow. 1 1 is elder brother Alexander, to whom la : in \ a* nadv 
attached, was executed on the # sca!lold h»r t ikni" paM m a t< imi, t;< 
attempt on the Tsar's life. In spit*' of the shn* k, I/t.iii od * \ u tin u that 
freedom was not to b «* obtain* cLbv methods of i* n< : M n, i!.« wa> was 
through mass action only. And, grimly and with t**'h, tins '< ung 
man went on with his hool work, appeared fm his fi .,*1 w hool r\ unma- 
tion, and passed with distinction. Su* h was the sUdf.if v. hi< h the I* add 
and maker of the revolution of thiitv year > lat* r wa> mad** I 

Marx used to think that the .orking-cla^ revolution wli<* h ] ** pr* th* u d 
would begin in a highly industrialized roimtiv, like (Inmans, with a big 
and organized working class. He considered Rirda as the rn«>.t unlikely 
place for tliis because of its backwardness and in* dirvalisni. But m Russia 
he faithful followers among the young, who studied him with a pas- 
sioif^ifinding out what they should do to put an end to their intolerable 
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condition. The very fact that in Tsarist Russia no open activity or 
constitutional methods were open to them drove them to this study and 
to discussion among themselves. 1 hese weir sent in large numbers to 
prison, to Siberia, or exile abroad. Wluievcr the \ went they continued 
this study ol Marxism and their pirpaiaiion lor t he day ol a( tion. 

Ill 

THh RUSSIAN REVOLUTION OU l f *i)T TII\T MAILED 

MarJi 17, 1933 

I Hi Ruwi.m Mar\i>ts the Soc 1 il Dun^natu I\nt\ had to lac* a 
CUM* in 19“ w h< n l hr \ had to con eh 1 .eel .111 1 .1 qu« non which 

r\cr\ parts bas» d < »n c < 1 tain pi in* ipi* m 1 dr In .if nh d ha 'omr tnnr 

nr nth* 1 , t*> fai « ind aima r Imh < d ill iti« » 4 md \ v 1 > h > h ' e such 
pmu i| h s and b( In i h i \ < t< » i u * mu h < i s< s i.i ua ton . 111 th< i" 1 ms 

1 h* c]in sunn \ » 1 v 1 < tie 1 t*e *h »i'M Mi k to lie n pi. 11 lpli » i omph t< Iv 

and pt * tmi e fur 1 i« solution 1 it th* \ 01km oh ^ < a .dalle* tie * mi ) l’d 
(ompioinix a hid* \.ith*\i mp z ( niiditems and thh> j ; ( ; a tie* 'Mound 
foi lie* ulfim it* K'olulion I lie qie >tion hid aiee-n in all tie* western 
lan >[)< 111 • 011*11 r i« > and <\<!\wl»ie, mow 01 j< >*, th* re lie! been a 
w * ai < nine i ( tie Sot 1 d I )< m* *« t ate 01 simil.n v Mi* s \ d m 1 * r 1 il < on- 
fin t' In < t< ini m\ lie M irvi l h id oia\* l> d< < \*n [ f >1 the lull huf, the 
re\r he. n ir\ \i« w, but in < ll< » 1 th« . h id it n< i dtu.n and id«»pt^d die 
mild* 1 » ti iPid* In ] 1 u,( < m im 1 < nun » v»i 1 di ^ d o it* d then pa 1 ties 

and I >i t me ( d n< t M mi tr i S , 1 > in h, b . H< ] a el e 1 ** „hrie. 

In Bni.o 1 M \j ui w 1 * t ik an 1 t‘e qu» st di 1 n< ; hm\ bnt e\en 

tie :< * I 1 n » « nb* 1 1 < 1 nn 1 ( . eie l Mm 1 

In R\ * t! ] ositam w is o i t 1 nt as thei \ is n*o 100m Mr jj iha- 

nic ntai \ at ti »n Men wa^ n«» p tihvn* nt I \ en so, theie wc ic p v^dnhties 

of gi\ 11. * i'i) wh *\.<i* < ill* ( 1 tin I 1 * ! T> e tie d-, of Uu T Qle r unM 

'I sari an an 1 < iri m 1 r • m * T . v h.» ni L quit t tie 01 1 1 v .d pi on 4 ~ inda. 

But 1 (in.ih dt’ p ki ! d 1 u ' 1 th* miSv 1 1 Hew*n liounten- 

ancenov. t ikenm T . ) »**vpi«hn 1 1 tu t he was afi 1 d d otleiwise 

opj oj t ' 1 » n t>\ i d t d t!i<»i p 1 * 1 1< hid s< ( n the n e>d*» adopted 

bv w* stern ' hi* ♦pula . pdM I* 1 1 n“t M r u 1 npi **sm d b\ them \s 

lie w r « 1 1 r 1 in 1 „ in n. lie 1 < mue 1 * 1 1 ll « 1 ;< lu ^ td j'* 11 lianienlai isin, 

as pi a* 1 1 a 1 ! b \ w^o mi s. « 1 diMs, \ o ’ > >rq n ibis i>p demorih/imr. 
h.iMiir eiadnaiU miitnlel r.uh hst ]uii\ into a lmle lammaifv 
Hall with its t !mil>t is .»nd ]“b b.m* is * I «r m m H ill *s in New York 
It has br t tune a 1 “1 of j oit * al umii pM »i 1 t mm did not care how 
many ]^rnplr hr liad with lint hr r\ 1 11 Uacatcied at *ve' p^r»0W| to 
stand alone but hr insisted that onl\ those should br t ikrn whiflHjtere 
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44 whole-hoggers ”, who were prepared to give everything for the cause, 
and even do without the applause of the multitude. He wanted to build 
up a body of experts in revolution who could develop the movement 
efficiently. He had no use for just sympathizers and fair-weather friends. 

This was a hard line to take up, and many thought it was unwise. On 
the whole, however, the victory lay with Lenin, and the Social Demo- 
cratic Party split up into two, anti Jwo names, which hevc since become 
famous, came into existence Bolsheviki and Memheviki. BoLhevik is now 
a terrible word for some people ; but all it means is the majority. Menshevik 
means ininoritv. Lenin's group in the party, after this split in 190^, being 
in the majority, was called Bolshevik that is, the majority party. It is 
interesting to note that at that time Lrotskv, then a young man of twenty- 
four, who was to be Lenin's great colleague in the 1917 revolution, was 
on the side of the Mensheviks. 

All these discussions and debates took place far away from Russia, in 
London. A Russian party meeting had to be held m London because 
there was no room in I’satist Russia for it, and most of its members were 
exiles, or escaped (onvicts from Siberia. 

Meanwhile, in Russia itself trouble was brewing. Political strikes were 
signs of this. A political strike ol workers means a sit ike not lor e< onomic 
betterment, such as higher wages, but to protest against some (xditical 
action of gov ernment. It means some political consciousness on the part 
of the workers. Thus if Indian factur\-workeis strike because (iandhiji 
has been arrested, or some extraordinary bit of oppression has occurred, 
it is a political strike. Strangely enough, these political 'Unkrs were iaie 
in western Europe, in spite of its powerful trade unions anu workers’ 
organizations. Or perhaps they were rate because the woikeis’ leaders 
had toned down on account oY their vested interests. In Russia the 
continuous tyranny of Tsarism kept the political side alwavs in the fore- 
front. As early as 190 } there were many spontaneous political sinkes in 
South Russia. The mov ement vs as on a big mass scale, bin , la< king leaders, 
it faded away. 

The next year brought trouble in the Far Last. I have told voti in 
another letter of the long line of the Siberian Railwav being lmilr, a< mss 
the northern Asiatic steppes, right up to the Pacific Ocean; ot clashes 
withjapan from 1894 onwards ; and of the Russo-Japanese- War ol 190 j r } . 
I have aLo told vou of “ Red Sunday " January 22, 190-, when the 
Tsar's troops shot down a peaceful drmonsti alion, led 1>\ a priest, which 
had gone to the “ Little Talari 71 to beg for bread. A thrill of horror ran 
through the country, and there were many political strikes. Ultimately 
there was a general strike throughout Russia. I he new* type of Marxist 
revolution had begun. 

r fbc workers who had struck, especially in big centres like Petersburg 
and Moscow, created a new organization -the “ Soviet ” —in rach 
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such centre. This was at first just a committee to run the general strike. 
Trotsky became the leader of the Petersburg Soviet. The Tsar’s govern- 
ment was completely taken aback, and it surrendered to some extent, 
making promises about a constitutional assembly and a democratic 
franchise. The great citadel of autocrat y seemed to have fallen. What the 
peasant revolts of the past had failed to do, what the terrorists with their 
bombs had pot succeeded in doing, and what the moderate liberal con- 
stitutionalists with their cautious pleadings could not do, that the workers 
had done with their general strike. Tsardoin, for the first time in its 
history, had to bow down to the common people. It turned out later to be an 
empty \ ictory. But still the memory of it was a beacon of litrht for the workers. 

The Tsar had promised a constitutional assembly, a Duma , as it was 
called, which means a thinking-pku e and not a talking-shop like a parlia- 
ment Troin the french 1 his promise cooled the ardour of the 

moderate liberals, who weie satisfied. 'They are alwa\s easily satisfied. 
The landlords, frightened bv the revolution, agreed to some reforms 
which benefited the richer peasants. The 'Isar's government then faced 
the real revolutionaries and, realizing their weakness, played up to it. On 
th e cri'* villi were th' hungrv workers, more interested in bread and higher 
wages than in political constitutions, and the* poorer peasantry raising 
the dangerous slogan: “Give us land M ; on the oilier weie revolutionaries 
c luefly < one erned with the political aspect and hoping to get a parliament 
aftri the western European model, md no l thinking much of the real 
demands or feelings of the masses. Many of the better-class skilled workers 
who weie 01 gam/rd in trade* unions joint'd the revolution because they 
applet iat< d the political aspect. But the masses generally in the cities and 
the villages wne apathetic. I heieupon the Tsarist government and police 
tried the time-honoured method of ill despotism^ they created divisions 
and inc ite<i these hungtv masses against some of th revolutionary groups. 
The unhappv feus were massacred bv the Russians, the Armenians bv 
the 'j artars, and thric weie even clashes between the rev olutionarv 
students and the pooler workeis. I lav mg .broken the back of the revolu- 
tion in this way m various parts of the country, the government attacked 
the two storm-centres Printing and Moscow. The Petersburg Soviet 
was easily crushed. In Moscow tin* military helped the rev olutionaries 
and there was a fiv e-dav battle hefoir the Soviet was finally crushed. 
'Then followed revenge. In Mos< ow it is said the government put to 
death 1,000 persons without trial and imprisoned 70,000. In the whole 
country about i.j.oon died as a resuh f the various risings. . 

So ended, in defeat and disaster, the Russian revolution of 1905. It has 
been called the prologue* to the IQ17 revolution, which succeeded. “The 
masses nerd the schooling of big events " brfoir their consciousness can 
be roused and they can act on a big scale. I he events of 1905 provided 
them, at a heavy cost, with this schooling. 
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The Duma was elected, and met in May 1906, It was far from being a 
revolutionary body, but it was too liberal for the Tsar’s liking, and he 
sent it home after two and a half months. Having crushed the revolution, 
he cared little for the wrath of the Duma. The dismissed deputies of the 
Duma, who were middle-class liberal constitutionalists, took themselves 
to Finland (which was quite near Petersburg and which was then a semi- 
independent country under the Tfar’s suzerainty), and called upon the 
Russian people to refuse to pay taxes and to resist recruitment to the army 
and navy as a mark of protest against the dismissal of the Duma. The 
deputies were out of touch with the masses, and there was no response 
to their appeal. 

Next year, in 1907, a second Duma was elected. The police tried to 
prevent radical candidates from getting elected by putting all manner of 
difficulties in their way, and sometimes bv the simple expedient of arrest- 
ing them. Still the Duma was not to the Tsar's liking, and he dismissed 
it after three months. The Tsar’s government now took steps to pi event 
all undesirables from getting elected by changing the electoral law. It 
succeeded, and the third Duma was a highly respectable and conservative 
body, and it had a long life. 

You may wonder wh\ the Tsar took the trouble to have these feeble 
Dumas when he was strong enough to carrv on as he liked, alter having 
crushed the 1905 revolution. I he reason was partly to satisfy some small 
groups in Russia, chiettv the rich landlords and merchants. I he situation 
in the country was bad. The people had, rio doubt, been crushed, but 
thc\ were sullen and angry. So it v\a>> thought worth while to krrp at le.ist 
the rich people at the top in hand. But a more important reason was to 
impress upon European countries that the T sar was a liberal nionan h. 
Tsarist misgovernment and tyranny were becoming bywords in western 
Europe. When tfie first Duma was dismissed, a leader o| the British 
Liberal Party shouted out, in the House of Commons, I think, “ The 
Duma is dead ! Long live the Duma ! ” T his showed how muc h sv mpathv 
there was for the Duma, And jhrn the T sar wanted rnnnrv, and a great 
deal of it. The thrifty French had been lending it to him; it was, indeed, 
with the help of a French loan that the* Tsar crushed the 190^ revolution. 
It was a strange contrast republican France helping autocratic Russia 
to crush her radicals and revolutionaries. But republican France meant 
French bankers. Anyhow', appearances had to be kept up, and the Duma 
helped in this. 

# Meanwhile the European and the world situation was changing 
rapidly. After Russia’s defeat by Japan England had erased to fear Russia 
as she used to. A new fear had arisen for England, that of Germany, both 
in industry and on the sea, which for so long had been England's preserve. 
It was fcar’of Germany also that had made France so generous with her 
loans to Russia. This German menace, as it was called, drove two ancient 
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enemies to embrace each other. In 1907 an Anglo-Russian treaty was 
signed which settled all their outstanding points of dispute, in Afghanistan, 
Persia, and elsewhere. Later, a triple entente developed between England, 
trance, and Russia. In the Balkans, Austria was Russia’s rival, and Austria 
was Germany’s ally, and so was Italy on paper. So the triple entente of 
England, Trance, and Russia faced the triple alliance of Germany, 
Austria, and Italy. And the liosty prepared for action wTiilc peaceful 
people slumbered, not knowing the terrors that were in store for them. 

These years in Russia, alter 1905, were years of reaction. Bolshevism 
and the other revolutionary elements had been completely crushed. In 
foreign countries some of the Bolshe\iks in exile, like Lenin, were carrying 
on patiently, writing books, and pamphlets, and trying to adapt the 
Marxist theory to (hanging conditions. The gull between Menshcvism 
(the more moderate minority party of the Marxists; and Bolshevism grew. 
Menshevism became more prominent during these years of reaction. 
Indeed, although it was called the minority party, it had far more people 
on its side then. From 1912 onwards again a change crept in the Russian 
world, and revolutionary activity grew, and with it grew Bolshevism. By 
the n.i Mir ol 1 c> 1 ] the air of Petrograd w.is t liic k w ith talk of revolution 
and, .ls in 1905, large numbers of political strikes took place. And yet — 
such stuff are resolutions made of! of the Petersburg Bolshevik Com- 
mittee ot seven, it was discovered later that three were in the Tsarist secret 
service! The Bolsheviks had a small group in tjie Duma, and the leader, 
ol tins was Malinowsky. He also was found to be a police agent! And 
Lenin trusted him. 

The Woild War began m August 191*}, and this suddenly turned 
attention to the warring fronts, and conscription took away the chief 
workers, and the revolutionary movement cb" 1 down. The Bolsheviks 
who raised their voices against the war wcp r ew. and they became 
rxtremt ly unpopular. 

Wc have armed at our appointed post the World War — and we 
must stop here. But before I end this letter I should like to draw your 
attention to Russian art and literature. Tsarist Russia, with all its faults, 
managed to keep up, as most people know, wonderful dancing. It pro- 
duced also a series of master- write is in the nineteenth century who built 
up a great literarv tradition. In both the lone novel and the short story 
they showed an amazing mastery. At the be' toning of the century there 
lived Pushkin, the contemporary' of Byron and Shcllev and Keats, who is 
said to be the greatest of Russian p 'Ms. Of the novelists the famous writers 
of the nineteenth century' are Gogol, Turgeniev, Dostoievsky, and 
Tchekhov. Then there is perhaps the greatest of them, I>eo Tolstoy, w ho 
not only was a genius at writing nove ls, but l>ccamc a religious and spiri- 
tual leader w hose influence was far-reaching. Indeed, it reached Gandhiji, 
who was then in South Africa, and the two appreciated each other and 
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corresponded with each other. The bond of union was the firm faith of both 
in non-rcsistancc or non-violence. According to Tolstoy, this was the basic 
teaching of Christ, and Gandhiji drew the same conclusion from the old 
Hindu writings. While Tolstoy remained a prophet, living up to his con- 
victions, but rather cut ofl'liom the world, Gandhiji applied this seemingly 
negative thing in an acti\e way to mass problems in South Africa and 
India. 

One of the great nineteenth-century Russian w liters is still 'living. He 
is Maxim Gorki. 1 
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March 22, 1933 

The nineteenth century! What a long time we ha\r been held up by 
these 100 years! For lour months, off and on, I ha\c written to you about 
this period, and I am a little weaiy of it, and so perhaps will \ou be when 
you read these letters. I began by telling \ou that it was a last mating 
period, but e\rn fascination palls after a while. We ha\e real I v gone 
beyond the nineteenth century and are lanly well advanced into the 
twentieth. The year 1914 was our limit. It was m that \ear that the dogs 
of war, as the saving goes^ were let loose on Europe and the woild. I hat 
year forms a turning-point in history. It is die close ol one epoc h and the 
beginning of another. 

Nineteen hundred and fourteen! Even that \rar is beloie \011r time, 
and yet it was less than nineteen years ago, and that is not a long period 
even in human life, much less in history. But the world has < hanged so 
greatly during these years, and is changing still, that it seems th.it an age 
has passed since then; and 1914 and the years that preceded it go back 
into the history' of long ago and become* parts of a distant pas! ol whu !i 
we read in books, and which is so different from our own dav. Ot these 
great changes I shall have something to tell you later. One warning I shall 
gi\c you now. You are learning geography at school and the geography 
you learn is very different from what I had to learn when I was at sc hool 
in the years before 1914. And it may be that muc h of this geography that 
you arc learning today, you may have to unlearn before long, even as 
I had to do. Old landmarks, old countries disappe ared in the smoke of 
war, and new' ones, with nan.es difficult to remember, look their place. 
Hiftidreds of cities changed their names almost overnight ; St. Petersburg 
became Petrograd and then Leningrad, Constantinople must now br 
called Istambui, Peking is known as Pciping and, Prague of Bohemia has 
become Praha of Czechoslovakia. 

1 Gorki died in 1936. 
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In my letters about the nineteenth century, I have necessarily dealt 
separately with continents and countries ; we have considered different 
aspects and different movements also separately. But of course you will 
remember that all this w as more or less simultaneous, and history marched 
all over the world with its thousands of fret together. Science and industry, 
politic s and c< onornic s, abundance and poverty, ( apitalism and imperial- 
ism, democracy and socialism, Darwin and Marx, freedom and bondage, 
famine and pestilence, war and peace, civilization and barbarism — they 
all had their [dace in this strange* fabric, and each acted and reacted on 
the otnrr. So if we are to form a picture in our mind of this period or any 
other period, it must be* a complex and ever-moving and changing picture, 
like a kaleidoscope, although many parts of the picture will not be 
pleasant to contemplate*. 

I he dominant feature of this period was. as we have seen, the grow th 
of capitalistic industry by large-scale power production -that is, produc- 
tion with the help of some mechanical power, like* water, steam, or 
electricity 'we ha\r the name “ power -house ’ for an electricity-generat- 
ing plumb This had different effects in different parts of the world, and 
these* ett« c I* were* both direct and indirect. Thus the production of cloth 
by the power-loom in Lancashire upset conditions in remote Indian 
villages and put an end to many callings there. Capitalistic industry was 
dv mimic ; b\ its scry nature* it grew bigger and bigger and its hunger was 
new e r satisfied. Its distinguishing m.»rk was acquisitiveness ; it was always 
out to accpiiie and hold, and then acquire again. Individuals tried to do 
so, and so did nations. The society that grew* up under this system is 
thrrrioir ('ailed an acquisitive societv . The aim was always to produce* 
more* and m«»rr, and to applv the surplus wealth thus produced to the 
building of mote factories and railvavs and suc r dike undertakings, and 
also, of course, to emu h the* owner's. In the pursi. t ofjthis aim everything 
rise was sacrificed. 1 he workers who produced the wealth of industry 
brnrlited least from it, and they, including women and children, had to 
pass through a terrible* time before* their lot was improved a little. Colonics 
and drpendein les were also sacrificed and exploited for the benefit of this 
capitalistic irulustrs and the nations wnich possessed it. 

So capitalism went blindly and ruthlessh lorward leaving many 
victims in its trail None the le ss its march was a triumphant progress. 
Aided bv science, if succeeded in. mans thiuo. and this success dazzled 
the world, and seemed to atone for much of the misery it had caused. 
Incidentally, and without planning * libcratcly for them, it also produced 
many of the good things of life. But underneath the bright surface and the 
good there was plenty of bad. Indeed, the most remarkable tiling about 
it was the contrasts it produced, and the more it grew the greater were 
these contrasts: extreme poverty and extreme wealth; sfum and sky- 
scraper; empire-state and dependent exploited colony. Europe was the 
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dominant continent, and Asia and Africa the exploited ones. For 
the greater part of the century America was outside the currents 
of world events, but it was going ahead rapidly and building up 
vast resources. In Europe, England was the wealthy and proud and 
smugly satisfied leader of capitalism, and especially of its imperial 
aspect. 

The very' pace and grasping nature of capitalistic industry brought 
matters to a head and produced opposition and agitation and ultimately 
some checks to protect workers. The early days of the factory system had 
meant terrible exploitation of the workers, and especially women and 
children. Women and children were employed in preference to men 
because they were cheaper, and they were made to work, sometimes 
eighteen hours a day, in the most unhealthy and abominable conditions. 
At last the State intervened and passed laws— factory legislation they 
are called — limiting hours of work per day and insisting on better condi- 
tions. Women and children were especially protected by these laws, but 
it was a long and a hard struggle to pass them in face of the strenuous 
opposition of the factory-owners. 

Capitalistic industry further led to socialistic and communistic ideas 
which, while they accepted the new industiy, challenged the basis of 
capitalism. Working-men's organizations and trade unions and inter- 
nationals also developed. 

Capitalism led to imperialism, and the impact ol western capitalistic* 
industry on long-established economic conditions in eastern countries 
caused havoc there. Gradually even in these eastern countries capitalistic 
industry' took root and began to grow. Nationalism also grew there as a 
challenge to the imperialism of the West. 

So capitalism shook up the world, and in spite of the terrible human 
misery it caused, it was, on the whole, a beneficent movement, at any 
rate in the West. It brought in its train great material progress and raised 
tremendously the standards of human well-being. The common man 
became far more important than he had ever been. In practice he did 
not have much of a say in anything, in spite* of an illusory vote, but in 
theory his status grew in the State* and with this his self-respec t inc reasrd. 
This applies, of course, to the western countries, where capitalistic industry 
had established itself. There was a vast accumulation ol knowledge, and 
science did wonders, and its thousand applications to life made life easier 
for everybody. Medicine, especially in its preventive aspects, and sanita- 
tion, began to suppress and root out many diseases which had been a tunc 
to man. To mention one instance : the origin and prevention of malaria 
were discovered, and there is no doubt now that it can be rooted out of 
an area if the necessary steps are taken. The fact that malaria still con- 
tinues and has millions of victims in India and elsewhere is not the fault 
of science, but of a careless government and an ignorant populace. 
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Perhaps the most striking feature of the century was the progress in the 
methods of transportation and communication. The railway and the 
steamship and the electric telegraph and the motor-car changed the world 
completely, and made it for all human purposes a vastly different place 
from what it had always bee n. The world shrank, and its inhabitants grew 
nearer to each other, and could see much more of each other, and, with 
mutual knowledge, many barriers, born of ignorant e, went down. Com- 
mon ideas Began to spread which produced some measure of uniformity 
all over the world. Right at the end of the period we are discussing came 
wireless telegraphy and flying. They are common enough now, and you 
have been up in an aeroplane se\eral times, and journe\ed by it, without 
thinking much of it. 1 he development of wireless telegraphy and flying 
belongs to the twentieth century and our own times. People had often 
gone up in balloons, but no one, except in old rnvths and storie s, the flying 
carpets ol the Arabian Nights, and the urankhntold of our Indian stories, 
had gone up cm anything which was heavier than air. I he first persons 
to succeed in going up in a heavier-than-air machine, the parent of the 
present aeroplane, were two American brothers, Wilbur and Orville 
Wrighi. 'I h«*\ flew less than 300 yards in December 1903, but. even so, 
thr\ had done something whic h had not been done before*. After that there 
was continuous progress in fixing, and I remember the excitement that 
was caused in 1909 when the Irene liman Bleriot flew over the English 
Channel from Frame to England. Soon alterwaids I saw the first aero- 
plane fly over the Eiffel lower in Paris. And many years later, in May 
1927, \ 011 and I w< re* pre sent in Paris w hen Charle s Lindbergh came like 
a silver anow flashing ae ross the Atlantic and landed at Le Bourget, the 
acrodinme ot Paris. 

All this goes \n the credit side of this pe riod ».!'rn capitalistic industry 
was dominant. Man entainly did wonderful tin gs during this century. 
And one thing metre to the e redit side. As greedy and grasping capitalism 
grew, a clu e k to it was devised in the co-operative movement. This was a 
combination of people to buy or se ll goods in common .and divide up the 
profits among themselves. 1 he ordinary capitalist way was the competitive 
cut-throat wav where each person tree! to ovcr-reach the other. The 
co-operative way wa* based on mutual co-operation. You mast have seen 
many co-operative stores. 'I he co-operative movement grew greatly in 
Europe in the nineteenth century. Perhaps it 1 recorded most in the little 
country of Denmark. 

On the political side there was a mwth of democratic ideas, and more 
and more people got the right to vote for their parliaments and assemblies. 
But this franchise, or right to vote, was limited to men, and women, how- 
ever capable they might otherwise be, were not considered good or wise 
enough to have this right. Many women resented this, and in England a 
great agitation was organized by the women during the early years of the 
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twentieth century. The woman suffrage movement this was called, and 
because men did not treat it seriously and paid little attention to it, the 
women suffragettes took to forcible and even violent methods to compel 
attention. They upset the business of Parliament by creating “ scenes ” 
and bodily attacked British Cabinet Ministers, so that these ministers had 
to be under continual police protection. Organized violence on a big 
scale also took place, and many women were sent to goal, where they 
started hunger-striking. Thereupon they were let out, and as soon as they 
got well again they were put back in prison. Parliament passed a special 
law to permit this being done, and this was popularly called the Cat 
and Mouse Act T hese methods of the suffragettes, however, were 
certainly successful in attracting widespread attention. A few years later, 
after the World War began, women’s right to the vote was recognized. 

The women's movement, or the feminist movement as it is often called, 
was not confined to asking for votes. Equality with men in even thing was 
demanded. The position of women in the West was very bad till quite 
recent times. They had few rights. English women could not e\en own 
property under the law, the husband took the lot, even his wife’s earnings. 
They were thus even worse off legally than women are today under 
Hindu law, and that is bad enough. Women in the West were, indeed, 
a subject race, as in a host of ways Indian women aie now. Long before* 
the agitation for votes began, women had demanded equal treatment with 
men in other respects. At length, in the ’eighties, in England they were 
given some rights as to owning property. Women succeeded in this partly 
because factory-owners favoured it; they thought that if women could 
keep their earnings, this would be an inducement toi them to work in the 
factories. 

On every side we note great changes, but not so m the wavs of govern- 
ments. The great Powers * ontinued to follow the methods of intrigue and 
deception recommended long ago by the Florentine Machiavrlli, and 
1800 years before him by the Indian minister, Chanakya. There was 
ceaseless rivalry' between them, and secret treaties and alliances, and each 
Power was always trying to over-reach the other. Europe, as w e havr seen, 
played the active and aggressive .role ; Asia the passive. America’s part 
in world politics was relatively small because of her ow n preoccupations. 

With the growth of nationalism the idea of “ mv country' right or 
wrong” developed, and nations gloried in doing tilings which, in the 
case of individuals, were considered Bad and immoral. T hus a strange 
contrast grew between the morality of individuals and that of nations. 
There was a vast difference between the two, and the very vices of 
individuals became the virtues of nations. Selfishness, greed, arrogance, 
vulgarity were considered utterly bad and intolerable in the case of 
individual man and women. But in the case of large groups of nations, 
they were praised and encouraged under the noble cloak of patriotism 
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and love of country. Even murder and killing become praiseworthy if 
large groups of nations undertake it against one another. A recent author 
has told us, and he is perfectly right, that 44 civilization has become 
a device for delegating the vires of individuals to larger and larger 
communities 
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Maich 23, 1933 

I ummu.I) oil my last letter by pointing out to you how vicious and 
immoral nations were when dealing \n i th each other. 'I hey considered 
it a sign ot their independence to adopt an oflensivr and intolerant 
attitude towards others, wherever they could aiiord to do this, and a 
dog-in-the-manger polic y. There was no author itv to tc*ll them to behave, 
for were they not independent, and would not interference be resented? 
The ' ill , t hr< k on their behaviour was fear of consequences. So the 
strong were respected to some extent and the weak were bullied. 

1 his national rivalry was really an inevitable result of the growth ol 
< apitahstic industrv. We have seen how an cv'T-giowing demand lor 
markets and raw materials made tin' capitalist Powers race round the* 
world for empire. They rushed about in Asia and Africa seizing as much 
territory as possible in order to exploit it. Having covered the world, 
there was nowhere else to spread, so the imperialist Powers began glaring 
at rac h other and coveting each other's possessions. There were frequent 
dashes between these great Powers in Asia and A r riea and Europe', and 
angrv passions flared up. and war seemed to han. in the balance. Some 
of the Powers were better oil than the others, and England, with her 
industrial lead and vast empire, seemed to be Jic most fortunate of all. 
Rut even England was not satisfied, foi the more one has the more one 
wants. Vast sc lu mrs for the extension ofWr empire floated in the brains 
of her “ rmpii e-builders ", schemes an African empire extending 
without break from t nth to south, from Cairo to the Cape England was 
aUo woriied In the competition ot Germany and the United States in 
industry. *1 hesr countries were making ma*. uhetured goods cheaper 
than England, and were thus stealing England's markets irom her. 

If England the fortunate was not uisfied, the others were even more 
dissatisfied. And especially Germany, which had joint'd the great PowcEs 
rather late in the day and found all the* ripe plums gone. She had made 
vast progress in sc ience, education, and industry, and had at the same 
time built up a magnificent army. Even in social-reform legislation for 
her workers she was ahead of other countries, including England. 
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Although the world was largely occupied by the other imperialist Powers 
when Germany came on the scene and the avenues of exploitation were 
limited, by sheer hard work and self-discipline she became the strongest 
and most efficient Power of the age of industrial capitalism. Her merchant- 
ships were to be seen in every port, and her own ports, Hamburg and 
Bremen, were among the greatest of world ports. The German mercantile 
marine not ogly carried German goods to distant countries, it captured 
also the carrying-trade of other countries. 

It is not surprising that this new imperial Germany with this success 
achieved! and fully conscious of her strength, chafed at the limitations 
placed on her further growth. Prussia was the leader of the German 
Empire, and the Prussian landlord and military class which was in 
power has never been known for its humility. They were aggressive and 
took pride in being ruthlessly so, and they found an ideal leader of this 
assertive and bumptious spirit in their Emperor Kaiser Wilhelm II, of 
the house of Hohen/ollern. The Kaiser went about proclaiming that 
Germans was going to be the leader of the world; that she wanted a 
place in the sun; that her future was on the sea; that it was her mission 
to spread iu*i Kultut , or rultuie, throughout the uni Id. 

Now, all this had been said before by other people and other nations. 
England's “ White Man’s Burden " and France's “ Civilizing Mission 
were of t ho same family as Germany's Kultur. England claimed to be, 
.uid was m fact, supreme on the sen*. The Kaiser said for Germany, 
rathe r ciudelv and bombastically, what many Englishmen had claimed 
for England, with this difference, that England was in possession and 
Germany was not. None the* less the Kaiser's bombastic utterances greatly 
irritated the Biitish; the idea that any other nation should even think of 
becoming the leading nation in the world was . ^remcly distasteful to 
them. It was a kind of heres\ . an ohxious attac \ on England, which 
considered hcisclf the leading nation. As for the sea. this had been consi- 
dered a preset \ r of England e\er since Napoleon'.* defeat at Trafalgar 100 
\ears before, and to the English it sermec^ highly improper for Germany 
or any other nation to challenge this position. If Britain ceased to be 
strong at sea, what would become of hri* ;ar-flung empire ? 

The Kaiser's chalh ages and threats were bad enough ; what was 
worse was that lie actually followed it up bv increasing his navy. This 
completeU upset the tempers and. nerves ot d ■ British, and they also 
began to increase their navy. Thus a naval race began between the two, 
and newspapers of both countric kept up a shucking agitation 
demanding more and more battleships and increasing national hatred. 

This was one danger zone in Europe. There were many others. France 
and Germany were, of course, old rivals, and bitter memories of the defeat 
of 1870 rankled in the minds of the French, who dreamed of revenge. 
The Balkans were alwa\s a powder-box where various interests clashed. 
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Germany also began f o make friends with Turkey with a view to develop- 
ing her influence in western Asia. It was proposed to build a railway to 
Baghdad connecting this city with Constantinople and Europe. The 
proposal was an eminently desirable one, but because Germany wanted 
to control this Baghdad Railway, national jealousies were aroused. 

Gradually the fear of war spread in Europe ami in self-defence the 
Powers sought alliances. The great Powers lined up in two groups: the 
Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria, and Italy, and the liiple Entente 
of England, France, and Russia. Italy was a very lukewarm member of 
the Triple Alliance and, as a matter of fact, in the event of war she broke 
her word and joined the other side. Austria was a ramshackle empire, 
big on the map, but full of discordant elements, with beautiful Vienna, 
a great centre of science and music and ait, as the capital. So in effect 
the Triple Alliance meant Germans. Bui of course before the test came 
no one knew how Italv and Austria would shape. 

So fear reigned in Euiope, and fe.u is a terrible thing. Each c minus 
went on preparing for war and arming itself to the utn nnost. There was 
an armament race, and the curious part of siuh competition is that if 
one country increases its armaments the other countries an loiied to do 
likessise. The big pi is ate firms which made aimaimnts that is guns, 
battlesliips, ammunition, and all the other material tot wat naturally 
reaped a rich harsest and waxed tat. 1 hrs went iurthn, and a< tualls 
started war-scares to induce countries to pun has*' mon* arms from them. 
These armament firms were \ei\ rich and powerful, and mans high 
officials and ministers in England, France, Chi mans, and elsewhere held 
shares in them, and were thus interested in their prosp< iit\. Prosperity 
to an armament firm comes with war-scares and with wars So this was 
the amazing position, that ministers and officials ol mam governments 
w r erc financially interested in war! These firms tried othn wa\s also of 
promoting war expenditure by different countries. 1 hev bought up 
newspapers to influence public opinion, and often bribed government 
officials, and spread false reports to excite people*. What a terrible thing 
is this armament industry which lives by the death of others, and which 
does not hesitate to encourage •and bring about the* horrors of war so 
that it may make profit out of it ! '1 his industry helped to some extent to 
hasten the war of 1914. Even today it is playing the same game. 

In the midst of this talk of war I must tell you of a c urious attempt at 
peace. The Tsar Nicholas II of Russia, of all persons, suggested to the 
Powers that they should meet together to bring about an era ol universal 
jJcacc. This was the Tsar who was crushing every liberal movement in 
his empire and peopling Siberia with his convicts! It seems almost a 
joke that he should talk of peace. But probably he was honest about it, 
for peace to him meant a perpetuation of existing conditions and his 
own autocracy. In response to his invitation, two Peace Conferences were 
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held at the Hague in Holland in 1899 and 1907. Nothing of the least 
importance was done there. Peace cannot suddenly descend from the 
heavens. It can only come when the root-causes of trouble are removed. 

I have told you a great deal about the rival ties and fears of the great 
Powers. I he jx>or small nations are ignored, except those that misbehave. 
In the north of Kurope then* are some small < ountries which deserve atten- 
tion because the) are so very different fpr>m the greedy and grasping great 
Powers. 1 here are Norway and Sweden in Scandinavia and Denmark 
just below' them. I hesr countries are not far from the Arc tic regions; 
they are cold and hard to live in. 'I hcv can support onl> a small popu- 
lation. But because they are outside tin* great Power circle of hatred 
and jealous) and nvalr), the) live a peaceful life and spend their energies 
in civilized wavs. Sc ience flourishes there and fine literatures have grown. 
Norway and Sweden were joined together and formed one State till 
1905. In that \cai Nor wav derided to break away and carry on a separate 
existence. So the two countries decided peacefully to break their lxmds, 
and since then they have been separate independent States. I here was 
no war or attempt to compel one count! \ by another, and both continu- 
ed to Ir e !i w nelly neighlnuirs. 

Little Denmark lias se t an example to the- big countries and small 
by abolishing her army and navy. It is a peasant nation, a country of 
small fanners, where the* chflrienre between rich and poor is not much. 

I his cejuah/au<m is latgely due to the great development of the 
c n-oper atrv e movement there-. 

But all t he- small countries of Luiopr are* not paragons of virtue like 
Denmark. Holland, small itself, still holds swa\ over a large empire in 
the Last Indies Java. Sumatra, etc. . Next te> it. Belgium exploits the 
(a>ngo in Afina It-' real importance in Hurop..i politics, however, 
comes from its position. It is almost on the highwav etween France and 
(irrmanv. and m am war between these* countries it is almost sure to be 
dragged in. Waterloo. \uii vmII lemrmbei. is near Brussels in Belgium. 
For this reason Belgium used to be call'd the “ cockpit of Lurope **. 
The pruic ipal great Powers e amc to an agreement to respect the* neutrality 
of Belgium rn case* of war. but, as we d,.ut see, when war did come this 
agreement and promise vs cut to pieces. 

But the most troublesome oi ail small countries in Kurope o: elsewhere 
arc in the Balkans. 1 his hotc h-polc h nt peoph-s .:*• 1 aces, with generations 

of animositv and riv ali\ behind them, is full ot mutual hat* ed and conflict. 
The Balkan Wars of km 2 and 10M re extraordinarily bloody, and 
in a short time and within a short area there were enormous losses. The 1 
Bulgarians are said to have committed horrible atrocities on the refugee 
and retreating Turks. The Turks themselves had a very bad record in 
earlier years. Serbia .now a part of Yugoslavia^ developed a most sinister 
reputation for assassination. A secret murder gang of so-called patriots, 
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named the “ Black Hand”, and including among its members many 
high officials of the State, was responsible lor a bunch of peculiarly 
horrible murders. The King and Queen of the country, King Alexander 
and Queen Draga, together with the Queen’s brothers, the Prime 
Minister and some others, were all murdered in a disgusting manner. 
This was just a palace revolution and another person was made king. 

So the twentieth century opened with thunder and lightning in the 
air of Europe, and as year succeeded year, the weather grew stormier. 
Complications and entanglements grew, and the life of Europe was 
tied up more and more in knots -knots which were to be cut yltimately 
by war. All the Powers expected war to come and prepared for it 
feverishly, and yet perhaps none of them w as keen on it. They all feared 
it to some extent, for no one could prophesy with certainty what the result 
of war would be. And yet fear itself drove them on to war. As I have told 
you, the two sides in Europe lined up against each other. “ The balance 
of power” it was called, a very delicate balance which .1 hide push 
could throw over. Japan, although iar away lrom Europe, and not much 
interested in its local problems, is also a part) to its alliances and this 
balance of power. For Japan was England’s alls. 1 his alliance was 
meant to protect English interests in the East, and especially in India. 
It had been made in the days of Anglo-Kussian rivaliv, and still conti- 
nued, although England and Russia were now on the same side. America 
was the only great Power which held aloof lrom this European svstem 
of alliances and balances. 

So matters stood in 1914. You will remember that at this time England 
was having a lot of trouble in Ireland n\er the Home Rule Bill, l ister 
was rebelling, volunteers were drilling in the north and in the south, 
and there was talkofcisil war in Ireland. It is ver\ likely that the German 
Government thought that the Irish trouble would keep England busy 
and that she would not interfere if a European wai took place. The 
English Government was, as a matter of lac t. pri\atrl\ committed to 
joining France in case of war^ but this was not public ly known. 

June 28, 1914— that was the date on which the spark was lighted 
w'hich kindled the blaze. The Archduke Francis l rrdinand was the heir 
to the Austrian throne. He went to visit Serajevo, the capital of Bosnia 
in the Balkans. This Bosnia, as I have told you, had been annexed by 
Austria a few years earlier when the Young Turks were trying to get rid 
of their sultan. As the Archduke, with his wife silting by him in an open 
carriage, was going along the streets of Serajevo, he was shot at and both 
'he and his wife were killed. The government and people of Austria were 
in a rage and accused the Serbian Government (Serbia was the neighbour 
of Bbsnia) of complicity in this crime. The Serbian Government of course 
denied this. Inquiries made long afterwards have gone to show* that the 
Serbian Government, though not responsible for the murder, was not 
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wholly ignorant of the preparations made for it. The responsibility for 
the murder must largely rest, however, with the Serbian “ Black Hand ” 
organization. 

I he Austrian Government, partly through anger and largely through 
policy, took up a very aggressive attitude towards Serbia. It had evidently 
decided to humble Serbia for good, and relied on the powerful help of 
Germany in^c as< # of a bigger war. So Serbian apologies were not accepted, 
and on July 23, 1914, Austria sent a final ultimatum to Serbia. Five days 
later, on July 28, Austria declared war on Serbia. 

Austrian polity was largely in the hands of a vain and foolish minister 
who was bent on war. The aged Emperor 1 'raiu is Joseph ''who had been 
on the Austrian throne since was induced to agice, and a half- 

promise* of help from Germany was c oriMi ued to mean a full assurance. 
As a matter of fact, apart from Austria piobably none of the other great 
Powers was eager for war just then. Germany, with all her readiness and 
pugnacity, was not keen, and Kaiser Wilhelm II even tried in a half- 
hearted way to present it. England and France were not keen on war. 
The Russian Government meant the Tsar, a weak and foolish person, 
surrounded by kna\es and fools of his own choice, and swayed by them 
hither and thither. Yet in the hands of this man lay the* fate* of millions. 
He- himself was on the whole averse to the war, but his advisers frightened 
him with th<- consequences of delay and got him to agree to the mobili- 
zation of th<* army. This 41 mobilization ’’ meant the* calling up of the 
troops for ae live service, and in a vast country like Russia, this process 
took time. 1 ear of a German attack perhaps hurried Russian mobili- 
zation. N* us of this mobilization, which took place on July 30, frightened 
Germany, and she* de manded that Russia should stop it. But there was no 
stopping the* huge war machine now. Two d.» s later, on August 1, 
Germany mobilized and declared war on Russia . id France, and almost 
immediately v.ist German armies started invading * Belgium to go to 
Franc e that vn.iv . as it w as easier. Pool Be lgium nad not harmed Germany, 
but when nations fight lot life and death they care little for such trifles 
01 for promises made*. Ihe German Government had asked Belgium’s 
permission to send its anm through Belgium; such permission was 
naturally and indignantly re fused. 

A great outciy arose in Kngland and elsewhere on account of this 
violation ol Belgian neutrality, and Tngla* 1 made this the basis of 
declaring war herself against Germany. As .1 mattei of fact England s 
choice had been made long ago, at 1 the question ol Belgium came as a 
convenient excuse. It now appears that even the French army hhd 
prepared plans in the pre-war years for taking their armies across Belgium 
to attack Germany, should this be considered necessary. Ahyhow, 
England tried to pose as a great defender of right and truth and a cham- 
pion of small nations, as against Germany, who was said to have treated 
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her solemn promises and treaties as just 44 scraps of paper At midnight 
on August 4, England declared war against Germany, but she had taken 
the precaution of sending her army— the British Expeditionary Force — 
across the Channel secretly a day earlier to prevent any mishap. So that 
while the world thought that the question of England joining or not 
still hung in the balance, British troops were already on the Continent. 

Austria, Russia, Germany, France, England, were' all involved in 
the war now , and of course little Serbia also, who was partly the imme- 
diate cause of this outbreak. What of Italy, the ally of Germany and 
Austria? Italy, held aloof, Italy watched to see on which side the .advant- 
age lay, Italy bat gained, and ultimately, six months later, Italy definitely 
joined the French-English-Russian side against her old allies. 

So the first days of August 1914 saw the gathering and the marching 
of the armies of Europe. What were these armies? In the old days armies 
consisted of a number of professional soldiers. I hey were permanent 
armies. The French Revolution, however, made a gieat difference. 
When the Revolution was in danger lioin foreign attack, the ordinary- 
citizens were enrolled and trained in large numbcis. From that time 
onwards there was a tendency in Europe to replace the professional 
voluntary armies of limited numbers by conscript armies that is, 
armies in which all the able-bodied men of the country were forced to 
serve. Thus this universal military service ol the able-bodied men was a 
child of the French Resolution. It spread all over the Continent, where 
every young man for two years or more had to receive military training 
in camp and later was bound to serve when called upon to dr so. Thus 
an army on active war service meant practically the whole of the male 
youth of the nation. This was -so in France, Germany, Austria, and 
Russia, and mobilization in these countries meant the calling up of these 
young men from their homes in distant towns and villages. In England 
there was no universal service of this kind when the war began. Relying 
on her powerful navy, she kept a relatively small permane nt and voluntary 
army. During the war, however^she fell into line with the other countries 
and introduced conscription, or compulsory military service. 

This universal military service* meant that the whole nation was in 
arms. The orders of mobilization affected every town, every village, 
every family. In the greater part of Europe, life suddenly stood .still in 
those early days of August, and young men left millions of homes never to 
return. Everywhere there was a marching and a tramping, and cheers 
for the troops, and tremendous displays of patriotic fe rvour, and a tight- 
ening of the heart-strings, and also a certain light-heartedness, for the 
horrors of the years to come were little realized then. 

This’ passionate patriotism swept everybody away. The socialists, who 
had talked scr loudly of internationalism, the Marxists, who had called 
on the workers of the world to unite against the common enemy 
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capitalism, were themselves swept off their feet and joined this capitalists’ 
w r ar ;ts fervent patriots. Some few held their ground, but they were 
despised and cursed and often punish'd. Most people went mad with 
hatred of the encmv. While hnglish and (German workers killed each 
other, the learned m« n and m ii mists and professor* of both countries, 
as will as ol other w an 11114 rouiitn* s. cursed each other, and believed the 
most horrible st*;n* s about < at h otiej 

So with t*hc coming of the war « nd« d tin* ep >< h ol the mm teenth 
centui \. 1 he in.i jc sti< and < alml\ floxxmg n\ei ol \s« stun civilization 
was suddcnlx swallowed up in the whulpool of wai. 1 he old world was 
gone lo'i f u 1 Something mw nnu^d liom that wlmlponl more than 
lour \ears all* 1 w.irds 

1 17 

IM)I \ <)\ TI \ I , LVb or TIIL \V\R 

.\1 auK 2'). iQ} 5 

I 1 is * !<>f»g (mu mjh » 1 \\iot» t > \'»u about India I l* « 1 tempted to 
* 1 une bat k to this sub j< < t and to u 11 \ on how India iai 1 d on the rv e ol 
tin war p< nod I h 1 \ < ch < id* d to gix* in to the if inplation. 

In s< \ * i 1 1 1< » 1 1 14 letters we have alicadx examined some aspects of 
Indian hh and ol British 1 11b m India during th* nineteenth initun. 

1 h< dominant halm* ol this p« i lot! a|>p<ars he the strengthening 
*»l the British hol<l on Imha and th* a< * ompanv mg * xploitatum of the 
c ounti \ . Indi 1 was In Id dow n l>\ atnpleaimx « >1 01 * upation mihtarx, 
*ivd, and comm* 1* nil 1 he Biiudi imhtarx louo, and the Indian 
men* nai \ aims uml 1 British olhc e 1 s. were obx »us enough , is an alien 
at mx ol *»* < up it ion But an c \ * n 11101 e poxxc rlulli 1 was that of the civil 
scivite, an 1: 1 * sj >« umbl* ami higlilv c < nti ali/.c ti tam uuc 1 at x , and the 
thud aims, tin » «»mm* 1 » nil on* . w is supported bv the*-r two, and was 
the most daii s « imis ot all, as most ot the exploitation was done b\ this, 
or on its b< h dl and Us wavs ot exphfitmg the touniix were* not so 
obvious as thosi ol the *uh< 1 tv>o Ind<*d, for a loin; tun', and to some 
e\tc nt ex * 11 now „ < mini 1 it Indians objc c t* tl lar mote to the hi t two, and 
did not sim m to altai h tin* <.ame impoitaiue to the thud. 

One of th# eoiMviuit aims ot Bntish poh* ' m India was to create 
vested int* n sts whit h, brim; ol the 11 own making, would rely upon them 
and bee 01m* th* ir supports 111 Imlia In this wax the f« .-dal princes were 
strengthened and tin* big ^anniuiar ai>d Uiluqudtii class created, and even 
social lemsei \ atism encouraged m the name of lehgious non-interference. 
All these vested interests xseic themselves interested in the exploitation 
of the i 011 tit 1 \ , and inched could exist onlx because of this .exploitation. 
Xhc biggest \ested interest created in India was that of British capital. 
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A statement made by an English statesman, Lord Salisbury, who 
was Secretary of State for India, has often been quoted, and, as it is 
illuminating, I shall give it to you here. He said in 1875 : 


“ As India must l>e bird, the lancet should be directed to the parts where the blood 
is congested, or at least is sufficient, not to those which are already feeble from want 
of it/’ 

The British occupation of India and the policy they pursued here 
produced many results, some of which were not welcome to the British. 
But even individuals can seldom control all the results of their actions, 
much less can nations. Often enough among the results of certain activities 
are new forces which oppose those very activities, and fight them, and 
overcome them. Imperialism produces nationalism ; capitalism produces 
large aggregations of working men in lactones, who unite and combat 
the capitalist owners. Government repression meant to stille a movement 
and suppress a people actually results often in strengthening and steeling 
them, and thus preparing them for final victory. 

We have seen that British industrial policy in India led to im leasing 
realization — that is, more and more people, having no other occu- 
pations, drifted back from the towns to the villages. 1 he burden on the 
land grew, and the holdings of the peasantry that is, the* area ol then 
farms or fields — grew ever smaller. Most of these holdings became 
“ uneconomic ”, which* means that they were not big enough to give tin* 
cultivator the minimum income for even the bare necessities of life. But 
he had no alternative; he could only carry on, usually getting more 
and more into debt. The land .policy of the British Government made 
matters worse, especially in the taluqadan and big yim hid dr 1 aieas. Both 
in these areas and in the* areas where peasant proprietorship prevailed, 
peasants were evicted from their holdings for non-payment of revenue to 
government or rent to the zamindar. As a result of this, and because of 
the continual pressure of newcomers for land, a large* class of landless 
labourers grew up in the rural hreas, and there we re, as I have- te>ld sou, 
many dreadful famines. 

This large dispossessed class was hungry lor land to cultivate, but 
there was not enough land to go round. In the rjimlmLiri are,is the land- 
lords took advantage of this demand by raising re*nts. Some* tenancy 
laws made to protect the tenant prohibited the* sudde n raising of rents 
beyond a certain percentage . But these were* gotener in avanrty of ways 
amd all manner of illegal dues were charged. In an Oudh taluqadan estate 
I was told once of over fifty different kinds of illegal due's! The chief of 
these was nazrdna , a kind of premium which is paid by the tenant right 
at the beginning. How* can the poor tenants make these vat ions payments? 
They can only do so by borrowing from the bama % the village banker. 
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It is folly to borrow when there is no prospect of or ability to pay back.* 
But what is the poor peasant to do? He sees no hope anywhere; at any 
cost he wants land to till, hoping against hope that something will turn 
up. The result is that often enough in spite of his borrowings he cannot 
meet the demands of tin* landlord, and hr is ejected from his holding, 
and again joins the (hiss of landless labourers. 

Both the peasant proprietor and tha tenant, its well as many a landless 
labourer, became vie lints of the barua. 1 hey ( an never get rid of the debt. 
Whenever they earn a little they pay, but the interest swallows this up 
and the old debt remains. '] hen* are vers few c hr< ks on the barua fleecing 
them. In effect they become bound down to him as serfs. The poor 
tenant is in a way doubly a serf tin* zamindm' \ and the barua ' «. 

Obviously this kind of thing cannot continue for very long. A time 
will come when the peasants are whollv unable to meet anv of the 
demands made upon them, and the bama refuses to advance* more money, 
and the .ynmrulm also is haul hit. It is a system which on the face of it 
has elements of decay and instability. I he recent agrarian troubles we 
have* had all over the country would seem to point out that the* system 
is now f « Ling up and c annot long sur\ ive. 

I am afraid I ha\e been repeating in this letter what I have said a 
trifle difiei ently perhaps in a previous le tte r. But I wish you to appreciate 
that India means these* millions of unhappy agriculturists, and not a 
handful »>j middle-c lass folk who fill the picture. 

I he* existence* e>| a large dispossessed class of landless labourers made 
the starting of big factorie s easy . Such factories can only be* run if there 
are* enough pee »p!c nub < cl more* than e nough who are prepared to work 
for wages. 1 he man who has got a bit of land does not want to leave it. 
I.atge numbers of landless une*mplo\ecl are thc.Tore necessary for the 
factory svstem, and the* more the re are, the* easie. A is for the factory- 
owners to beat down wages and control them. 

Just about tins time . as I think I ha\e told yon already, a new* middle 
class graduallv arose in India and accumulated some capital feu* invest- 
ment. So that as tin* mon<*\ was there* and*the labour was there. the result 
was factories. But most of the* e apilal # Invested in India was foreign 
^British c apital. I he* *■ factoriVs we n* not encouraged In the British 
Government. 1 lu*\ went tnntiarv to its policy of keeping India a purely 
agricultural countrv, providing England with 1 .'* materials and consu- 
ming England’s manufactured goods. But the cnnditioi s, which I have 
pointed out above . were sue h that hi. machine production had to begin 
in India, and the British ( b »v eminent could not casih slop it. So factorie,? 
grew* in spite* of tin* government's disapproval. One of the ways of showing 
this disappioval was a tax 011 machinen entering India, another was 
the Cotton Excise dutv, a tax actually on what Indian ootton mills 
produced. 
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♦ 1 he greatest of the earl) Indian industrialists was Jamshcdji Nasarwanji 

Tata. He started many industries; the biggest ol these was the Tata Iron 
and Steel Co. at Sake hi in Behar. T Ins was started in 1907, and it began 
to function in 1912. 1 he iion industi\ is one ol the “ basic ” industries, 
as the> aie called. So much depends on non nowadays that a country 
without an non industiv is laigelv dependent on others. 'I he 1 ata iron 
works uie a huge affair. 1 he \ illage oi Sake hi has now be « nine the 1 ity ol 
Jamshedpui, and the iailwa\ station a little was oil is i»dlecl latanagai. 
Iron-woiks aie espeualK \aluable in wai-time, as the \ can piuduce 
munitions ot war. It was ioiiunale loi the British (iowtiirm nt m India 
that the 1 ata woiks w« io in existeni e when the World War began. 

Labour conditions in Indian lactones were verv bad I In \ icwmblrd 
the conditions in Lnghsh lactones ol tin earls nun tec nth c«ntm\. I he 
wages were low because ot the* large numbiis oi un<inplo\ed landless 
people, and tin hours work w<rt \er\ long In i<|i 1 the fust general 
Indian lac tens \t t was passed. I.\tn this \i t ti\<d a twel\e-h«>ur <|a\ 
lor men, and si\ houis hu 1 hilclie n. 

These lactones did not swallow up all the kindle s libounis large 
numbe is we nt to tla teaandothei plantations m W 1111 and oilu 1 paits 
oi India. 1 lu conditions under which ih<\ served in these pi mtations 
made them, tox the time tlu v wen then sc r is oi the 11 c mplewe rs 

Ov e r 2,000.000 pose 1 1 \ -sii t« k< n Indian vs 01 kr r s e im 21 He d to lore ign 
(ountius Most of them went to ill* plantations ol ( < \ 1 * *11 md Makis 
Mans abo weir to tlu id nds (1 Mauntms in the Indian ( )e t an, oil 
Madagascar , 1 nn dad juM neath et South \ru» ne 1 and I 1 ) 1 near 
Australia and to South Mnea. last \lrua. anel Bntisli C* \ 01 • m 
South Ana in a . lo main of ;h< «*e pkues the' went as “indentured*’ 
workc rs, which meant piat tic alls that tlu \ wen sern lie "me! i.tuir 
was the doc time nt w hu h c cm tame d tie* < ont r a< t in *d< with tl o« v\oi h< is, 
and unde 1 w hu h* the \ wen* the shiv e s of the lr e mpl >\ e rs M mv laur ibh 
accounts ol the indenture* sw< m naehed India, e specials from lip, so 
that there was an agitation lie re and the svstc m was ab< !i he d 

So much for the peasantry' labour, and the* emigrants I best wire 
the poor, silent, and long-suffering masses of India I he re alls venal 
class was the new middle c lass, w hie h was - prac tie allv a e lnid of the* British 
connection, but which none* the )< be gan critic i/ing it. It grew, and 
with it grew the national movement winch, vou will it member, came 
to a head in 1907-8, when a mass* move me nt shook Bengal and the 
National Congress split up into two factions the I \fr» mists and the 
^Moderates. The British followed their usual jx»li< v of crushing the ad- 
vanced group and trving to win ovei the moderate group with some minor 
reforims. At this time also a new factor appeared on the scene - the 
political claims for separate and special treatment of the Muslims as a 
minority. It is well known now that then the government encouraged 
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these demands, in order to create a division among Indians, and thus 
check the growth of nationalism. 

For the moment tlu* British Cio\ eminent succeeded in its policy. 
Lokamanya lilak was in prison and Ins party suppressed; the Moderates 
had cordially welcomed some reloims in the administration 'called the 
Minto-Morley reforms iiom tin* names ot tin \ n < ro\ and tin* Secretary 
of State at the time,, which gave no ]ymi 1 to the Indians. \ little later 
the annulment ot the Partition oi Beiural appeased Bengali sentiment. 
'Hu* political movement ot wjoy and onwarck became again die spare- 
lime hobbv of «n inc hair people So that 111 rqi ]. when the war c arm . there 
was little active* politic al life- m tlu* countiv. 1 he Nation d ( *>ngrrss, 
repi esemtmg the- Moderates onlv, iru t e#ne < a \ < .1 r arid passed vome 
academic re solutions, and did nothing < Ise . Nationalism was at a low ebb. 

Apart Irom the political field, then had been ot li< r ie at turns from 
contact with the West. 1 he religious ideas ol tin m w nuddlt chases 
but ruit <»( flu* masses win inline need, and new movements an '< like 
the Ihiifatiu S nnui] «md the \n<i \*niun and the e st< s\ tern be jan to lose 
its rigiel.i I he re* was a cultural awake mng also. cspecidk m Ih ng d 
Bengali write is made the Bengali language die lie hot eel India s modern 
languages and Bengal ptodue e d one e>i the gw vie st of e v nmn'nine 11 
e»f this age , the poe t Rahincha Nath I age»w , who n hanpdv sn ] v>nh us 
Be ngal also produe < <1 l'w at me n nl h u ih e S 11 |a dull ( h todi * Bosr 
and Sir Ih dulia ( h mdia Rav 1 w«. othe r me 1! Ind in ^ e routs who r c 
names 1 might mention hen aw R innii ipm uid s.i (hud adu khara 
\ < nkata Kam m India was thu e \c e llmg in s< u m < ih v * 1 v thing w li’i h 
ha cl be < 11 th« I Hind item »>1 I uw»pe s gw Hue s* 

One* othe 1 u utu I might ah<» nuntam In m I f w < t Muh tmm /I 
If|hal, a p<»< t ot 11U1S HI 1 idu. atl«i e spe 1 l 1 1 1 \ I Mail H< *h IS Willie n 
SOIIH be llltllul jvofliv e.t liltlemih Ml. I llhcpp.K he 4< 1 1 poe t! V 1U Ills 
late r \ e ai s and de \ < »t« el hi him It t j otlu i we*i k 

While India w as pnlilii alls d« 1 m *nt m th« pw-wu\i us a iai u»iinti\ 
saw a gallant ami a mnepu stin r ' h lm huiia s 1 w * it 1 ’ns w • South 
Ah tea, where large numb* w el Indian hhnimis ind s nu pure hints 
had e ting 1 if 1 d. I In \ wen in mi ill He el uul’P-twit* * in a hosM w s. fur 
racial aiw*gan<e w igiu d supw me then It se» loope ru d t u a voting 
Indian hamstei was fake 11 te» South \l 1 1 a n v ai m 1 liw-ca^e He* 
saw th» e oiulu ie m e >t I. is fe How -t <• 1 *if i \ me n« and he - * w a humihatc d and 
disti rss<*d In it He 1 « sulv e * 1 to d* » In ’ u m to lu lp I In i« * 1 e »' manv \ (MI s 
he tabnuwd quutk. giving up his pw»fc ssem and lus he longings and 
devoting hnm« ll c utiw k l<> tlu* cause lie had esjxmscd 1 lus man was 
Mohandas K u inn hand (ruidhi leuliv evciv v luld in India hnoas 
hitn and hoes him. hut then h< was little known ewitMch* South Atnca. 
Suddenk his name* flashed aemss to Indii. .nnl p« oph* talked of him 
and of his brave* figh with sm pine* and adirm anon and piule. I he South 
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African Government had tried to humiliate the Indian residents there 
still more, and under Gandhi’s leadership they had refused to submit. 
This was strange enough, that a community of poor, down-trodden, 
ignorant workers and a group of petty merchants, far from their home 
country, should take up this brave attitude. What was stranger still was 
the method they had adopted, formas a political weapop this was a novel 
one in the world’s history. We have heard of it often enough since. It was 
Gandhi's satyagraha , which means holding on to truth. It is sometimes 
called passive resistance, but that is not a correct translation, for it is 
active enough. It is not non-resistance merely, though ahimsd or non- 
violence is an essential part of it. Gandhi startled India and South Africa 
with this non-violent warfare, and people in India learnt with .1 tin ill of 
pride and joy of the thousands of our count!) men and women w ho went 
willingly to gaol in South Africa. In our hearts we were ashamed ol our 
subjection and our impotence in our own count! y, and this instance of a 
brave challenge on behalf of our own people increased 0111 own self- 
respect. Suddenly India became* politicall) awake- on this issue*, and nionc) 
poured into South Africa. The fight was stopped when Gandhi ji and the* 
South African Government came to terms. Although at the time* it was 
an undoubted victory for the* Indian cause, mail) Indian disabilities 
ha\e continued, and the old agreement, it is said, has not been kept by 
the South African Government. I lie* question of Indians oveise.is is still 
with us, and it will rentain with 11s till India is fn e*. How < an Indians have 
honour elsewhere when they have- not got it in thrii own countrv ? 
And how can we help them much so long as we have* not sut* reded in 
helping ourselves to freedom in our own eountrv .* 

So matters stood in India 'in the- pie-war vrais. When luik<\ was 
attacked by Italy in iqr 1 there was much svmpathv in India lor 1 urke*v, 
since Turkey vv*v> looked upon as an Asiatic and Oriental power and, 
as such, had the* good will of all Indians. Indian Mudims were rspre iallv 
affected, because they looked ii[x>n the Sultan of Tuikev as the* Caliph, 
or Kalifa, or head of Islam. In those davs there had also been some talk, 
fathered by Sultan Abdul Hamid of Turkrv, ot I’au-Islatiusm. '1 he 
Balkan Wars of 1912 and 191 3 "agitate d -Indian Muslims e ven more, and 
as a gesture of friendship and good will a medic al mission, c alh d the Red 
Crescent Mission, went from India to give assistance to the Turkish 
wounded. 

Soon after, the World War began, and Turkey became involved in it 
•as an enemy of England. But that takes us to the war period, and I must 
stop here. 
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March 31, 1933 

What shall I write to you about this wai, the World War, the Great 
War, as it is called, which lor over loin years devastated Europe and 
some parts of Asia and Aliica, and wiped away millions of young men in 
their prime? War is not a pleasant subjc c 1 to < ontemplate. It is an ugly 
thing, but often it is praised and painter] in bright colours; and it 
is said that, like the fue which polities pieeious metals, w r ar purifies 
and strengthens indolent nations, giown soit and corrupt by too 
milt h ease and love of living. Inst. ones of high courage and moving 
sacrifice are pointed out to ns, t is il \s,ir were the parent of these 
\ irtues. 

1 ha\e tried to examine with \ou s»>mr oi the causes of this war: how 
the giced of capitalistic industrial countries, the rivalries of imperialist 
Powers, c lashed, and made ( onfin t in* v itable. How the leaders of industry 
in rac li oi these countries wanted mojr and more opportunities and areas 
to exploit; how Imanc ms vs anted make moic* money; how the makers 
of aimaments wanted bigger pi-*fn*». So these people* plunged into the* 
war, and. at their bidding, and that of « Iderlv nolilicians representing 
them and their class, the south of the nations#! ushed at each other’s 
thtoats 1 lie vast majoiitv of tin s» voting men. and the* common people 
of all the count! n-s conce rned, km w nothing of these* causes which had 
led to the- war. I lie x weir n.dlv not concerned, and whether success 
came <>! failure. th« v Mood to lose h\ n. It was .1 rich man's game played 
with the lives « fi the people, and t lx of the m ng. But there could be 
no w a 1 unless tin* common people weie prepai d t<j fight. In all the 
(kmniu ntal lountiic s. .is I have told v on. there w as c onsc ription or com- 
p u 1 sc 1 1 v sc ivn c . in England it < a me lat< i in the war. But even compulsion 
cannot force all the people in such a m.*U< t if they arc* leallv unwilling 
os a whole. 

So elalvor ate rfloits were* made to \?lnp up the enthusia m and the 
love of < nuntiv e >i the* people in all the w .11 1 ing nations. Each parts called 
the other the* “ ageressoi ", and pic tended to light in se lf-defence only. 
Germans cud th.it she* was suticmnehd b\ .1 iing of enemies who w*crc 
Irving to strangle he r. She accused Russia and Prance of taking the 
initiative in invading hei . Englan based hei action on a righteogs 
defence of little Belgium, whose nnxtralitv had been grossly violated 
by Germany. All the countries involved took up a self-righteous attitude 
and laid all the blame on the enrmv. Each people was made to believe 
that their freedom was in danger and they must fight to defend it. The 
newspapers especi dlv took a great part in creating this war atmosphere 
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everywhere, which meant in ofTert bitter hatred of the people of the enemy 
countries. 

So strong was this wa\< of hysteria that it swept even thing before 
it. It was ras\ enough to rouse mass passions in thf crowd, but even 
people o( intf lice t and 11m lligc nee , m< n and women who were supposed 
to ha\e a calm and equable temperament, thinkers, writers, professors, 
s< lrntisis aW of th< m, in all tin countries insolvcd, lost their balance 
and heeame filled with hloeid lust and hati'd of the e ne m\ peoples. 

I lu < h i L'\ me 11 the mi n of m hcion wheiarc suppejse d to be men of peace, 
wen as blooehhiists < *1 am mow so, thin tlie others L\< n pacifists 
and no<i iluts le>st then In teis md 1/ >1 tin 11 principles Ml but not 
quite ill \ tm\ liiinoiits of people m < i< h eoiinlis refused to become* 
hvstcvn ll md would not i ll » >\n tin nisi k(i to be smitten In this war 
h \ f 1 I In \ were ]< • e el ii md r tilt <1 < nw irds and m m v w c rc e \ e 11 sent 

to pi iscjii tin H tin 1! to do \ u si 1 je . Som» nj tin se weie soc lalisis, some* 

\mii i< hi'iniis pr opli like tin (hide is w Ii > !i i\ « e onsen nlious obp c turns 
l » v% .11 It h is he 1 n tr 1 !\ w < 1 1 1 t? \s lie 11 \\ 11 hie iks out now ida\ s the 
j e file ’ I 1 e < 1 u< in tel 

\s "01 n »s il \ 11 he Mil ih« <»e»\ 1 1 nnu nts e>l the \ 111011s countries 

mull lithe < ' fen uppie s 11 Until iiiel spje idlin' all ill nine r of lies, 

lie | e I w H b III < I tie e 1 tin p« < pie \t re l lv» s U ] » j )1 < sM d ille Olliei side 

u, i 1 ( mi e on, ] |< t< 1 \ sh 1 ei r S> th it tin p eiple nnl\ cot to know 

one Mtj e 1 ii e st i\ meithit 1 ii tfl\ distorted md e ft* n c cimple te 1\ 

* the u < m» It w is not dilhi ult t » l< >1 tin pe e»pl< m this w n 

1 \< n n jx k e tm e n ore w n \U 1 1 1 1st pi< n ij md 1 md tin distoi tions 
el n w | ipe i s h tel I *e it el the ] e < j ]< md pie p ii e d tin co Hind for w ai 

\\ j i it e If 1 ul lx c n ilt i if n d In (nniMin, 01 1 it h 1 m Pi ussn this 

J( litlt ll Oil (|| W il he el] e tin d< 1 . lie phi! s ’ e if the • rule ! S lie") 111 

lie h Use i (h \ *i \\ i»els 1 e ll ne (I hoe tks W e I < W I Il (O JlMl! \ ll 111(1 t< > 

j I »h it \s m w is i hi< >lo k d lie e e sxjt\ ' th it is it was 1 u e cc u\ 

to ll U MM Ti life me I pi olJ e ss 1 he K use I I e e e l\ e e 1 i lot ( >1 public 1 1\ be t a Use 

lu W i d\N IS V>e n 1 1 1 ll< ? ( uele 1\ 111 rfllt llUK i l ll l Blit Si Till 'I l(lc IS 

pi * \ Ille (1 11 n I lu II nd e»t!n llppe 1 < 1 iss t II ( le s 111 1 H 1 Mid Hid ' ‘the T 

( oil 11 1 lie s K U ski 11 is e TU < 1 1 1 W w 1 ( 1 1 \ 1 1 1 ( I s ni t In 11 1 11 « i 1 *1 i < Il till \ 
111 I ,|J <1 II. I- . I 1 \(I || 1 1 < 111 lll< I e it (findhnis UK 1 UehlM\ vevi 

P t \ < u id n,i e»l his 1 >e m ks I Ii s m in e I u ti nuihie d m 1 ht\ e »i mind 

h is w i ilt' n n e mi Ins 1 » ks 

I t hi r ill! el re it l e i 1 h i t M u M 1 * Old MK !ll,th 

i }, i » T 1 U II 1 \ ^(Min |HI t «v.' ’ \ \ V' I i ul ’ ( nof U ut 

IM Ui \ } 11 1 1 1 ll \ i h\ 1 » e ) W. ! t 1 \ \%< ’> TM l 1 'Ml oh! 

< UC 1 i I e » e 

I o show wh t a fi mk ni)|<iidist Ruskm w is I shill ci\ < sou mother 
quotation horn In i 
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** *|*hat is what she (England) must do or |**i uh : she must found colonies . . . seizing 
cvrry pine of fruitful waste ground she can set foot on, and therr teaching these 
her colonists that their first . . . aim is to advance the povvei ot England by land 
or sea.” 

And one other quotation. This is from the bcx>k of an English officer 
who became a major-general in the British aiinv. He points out that 
victory in war is almost impossible “ except by deliberate falsehood, 
by acting a falsehood, or by prevarication ". According to him, any 
citizen who “ refuses to adopt these measuies . . . deliberately acts the 
part of a traitor to his comiades and subordinates ’ 7 and “ can ’onl\ be 
termed a most despicable coward 4 ‘ Morality; immorality what arc- 
such things to great nations when the ir late is at stake? ” A nation “ must 
strike* and strike again until its adversary receives its death-blow I 
wonder what Ruskin would have said to all this! Do not imagine, ot 
course, that this is a fair specimen of the English mind, or that the* Kaiser’s 
bombastic utterances represented the average* Herman. But the mis- 
fortune is that people* who think aie so ol(**n in authoiitv, and m 
war-time, almost invariable thev come to die tmnt. 

Usually such tiank avowals are* not nude public i\, and wai is made to 
put on a sanctimonious garb. So, w hile a tienic-mlous massac i<* was going 
on over hundreds of miles ot battle-limit in lanope and clsewheir. f in«* 
high-sounding phi aw* were rnanulac tured at home to justilv the killing 
and delude the people. Jt was a war lor heedom and hormm : the* war 
to end war 7 ’; to make democracy sal**; for selt-de te*iinmati«m, and t he* 
freedom ot small nations, and so <>n. Meanwhile* manv ol di< financiers 
and industrialists and makers ot wai material, who sal at home, and 
patriotically used these* fine phrase s to induce* tlu voting to jump mt«> the* 
furnace of war, nude vast profits and became* millmnaues. 

As the war went on horn month to mondi and v e .u to \ * ai . in* a** and 
more countries were dragged into it. Both sides tried to win ovri m utials 
by offering bribes secretly ; any siu li public oile r would have put an end 
to the high ideals and the fine phrases whu h were shouted from the* house- 
tops. The power of England and fiance to bribe was greater than that 
of Germany, and so most of the* fieutrals who joined the war came* m on 
the Anglo-Frcnch-Russian side. Italy, the old allv of Germans, was won 
over by these Allies on their making a sec ret treats promising her territory 
in Asia Minor and elsewhere*. Another secret treaty promised Russia 
Constantinople. It was a >leasant task to divide up the world among 
tljemselves. These secret treaties were wholly opjjosed to the public* state- 
ments of the statesmen of the Allies. Probablv no one would have known 
of the$e treaties if the Russian Bolshe viks, when they seized power, had 
not published them. 

Ultimately* there were a dozen or more countries on the side of the 
Allies (l shall call the Anglo-French side the Allies for short,. 1 he.se were 
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Britain and her empire, France, Russia, Italy, the United States of 
America, Belgium, Serbia, Japan, China, Rumania, Greece and Portugal. 

( I here may be one or two more which I do not remember.) On the 
German side wen* Germans, Austria, I urkey, and Bulgaria. The United 
States came into the wai in the third year. Even leaving them out of 
consideration ioi the time, it is obvious that the resources of the Allies 
were far greater than those of the German side. 'I hey had more men, far 
moie money, more lactones to make arms and munitions, and, above all, 
they had command ol the s< as, whic h made it easy for them to draw upon 
the resources of the neutral world. 1 hus the Allies could get war material 
or food 01 hoiiow money 1 mm America because of this sea power. 
Gri many and her allies w rie sui rounded and hemmed in by their enemies ; 
and Gei mans allies were weak 1 ountt ies w hie h did not help much. Thcv 
wen often a dram on Germans and had to be propped .up by her. So. 
prattle. ills, it was Germany alone against the* greater part of the world 
in at ms. It st i uis, Imm t \ <1 v point of view , a most unequal contest. And 
yet Germans held th< world at has lor four s«ars and repeatedly came 
near to victors ^<ai after sear victors seemed to hang in the* balance. 
It was an ama/mg » Unit tot on< nation, and it was only possible because* 
ol the magmhe < m mihtars machine that Germans had built up. To the 
end, when Germans and In r allies had been finalls vanquished, the 
German aims wa> still mta< t and mue h of it was on foreign ten hors. 

( )n the side ol the Allies the burnt of the* lighting fell on tlie* french 
aims, and it was the lunch who. at tremendous cost of young lives, 
withstood the Genu. m militais machine'. England's gieat contribution 
was tin nass and m a posse 1. and also diplomat y and propaganda. 
Germans, proud of her arms, was smgularls crude* in her diplomacy 
with neutral countries and in her methods o» * rpagand.*. lheie is no 
doubt that of all e ountn* s dm mg 1 he* s\ ar. hngla t >k the' palm m the 
e fin ie m \ and thoroughness ni he 1 propaganda ol falsehood and distoited 
l.ut. Rp^i.i and I tals and the* «»thn allied countnes plased a eomparu- 
liscls minor, and mu a distinguished, i«nlc* in the* fighting. And vet the* 
Russian |e*ssis w< k pi 1 haps the* gieatest of all countiu*s. 1 lu* United 
States, cornmg m toss aids the end. plaved tile* final dei 1 t \ e role in 
c rushing Ge t mans . 

In the eails m<>i *hs of the w ai the re was gie at tension be twei n England 
and Xmciiea, ami even war between them >.a> mentioned. The friction 
was due to England's inter terrace with Ameikan shipping on the seas, 
which she* suspected of causing ge»* Is to Geimanv. But them the British 
propaganda machine got busy and made a special effort to win over 
America. Ihe first thing taken in hand \%as atmeitv propaganda, and 
horrible stones of what the German arms had done m Belgium were' 
circulated. “ Frightfulness " of the German Hun or Bocht this was v ailed. 
A few of these stones had some basis in fact, such as the destruction of the 
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university and library of Louvain, but most of them were pure inventions. 
There was one amazing story of a corpse factory which the Germans were 
said to run! And yet, such was the hatred of the enemy peoples for each 
other that they would belie\e anything. 

You can form some idea of the vast scale on which British propaganda 
was carried on when 1 tell \ou that the British War Mission to America 
consisted of 500 officials and 10,000 assistants! This was official ; besides 
this a tremendous amount of unofficial work was done. All methods, fair 
and foul, were adopted for this propaganda woik. In Stockholm in 
Sweden the Biitish officially started a kind of English music-half, giving 
a variety entertainment, to win the goodwill of the Swedes! 

This propaganda, as well as the Gentian submarine activities, about 
which I shall tell vcm something later, went a long wav in bunging 
America to th« side of the Allies. But ultimatelv the* derisive factor was 
money. 

War is an expe nsive' business, a teniMv expensive busine ss. It swallows 
up mountains of valuable mat* rial, and e>n!\ has devastation to show for 
it. It stops most wealth-producing activities and eoncMitiatrs people's 
energy on destruction. Where was all this names to tome* from.* I o 
begin with, on the side of the \l’m s onlv 1 .nj\ md and 1 ram r c 011 Id be* 
considered we-11 off. I hev paid not onlv then own share ol the wai 
expense, but also paid for tluir alhes bv 1* ncluig montv .md material to 
them. Alter semte tinier Pans gave wav; in financial nsnmecs were 
exliausted. London then financed the* Allied side ol c h* wai aleme. Bv the 
end of the* second vear of the war f.ontf n also gave ■ wav. ^o tow .mis the 
end of iqib both flench and Lnghsh credit wa> at an end linn an 
English mission consisting of prominent statesmen went to Vnirm ,t to 
beg for financial help. America agteed to l«n<l m»m« > . and rheme- 
forward it was American monev that earned on t! «• war on the side of 
the Allies. The debt ot the Alin > to Amenta grew !>\ !»a;^ and bounds 
to amazing figures, and, a*> it grew, the big bank*, md ! !i< tin.au u is m 
America, who had lent the me»j*v. became mole and m<re* mf«i«sted m 
an Allied victorv. If the Allies were* defeated bv (muum, what would 
happen to the vast sums that America had lent to tie m* I lie \m<*n< an 
banker's pocket was tone h» d, and he teacted accoidmgh. S<*ntimem in 
favour of America je»ining the Allies in tie* wai w is dcvelopeel, and 
ultimatelv America did on 

We hear a great cbal now lbout the American debt question, and the 
newspapers are full of it. This debt, which hangs like .1 millstone round 
the nee ks of Lngland arid I ranc e. and vs hie ii thev < anuot p.»v, w as piled 
up in the da vs e »f the war. Il that rmme v had not 01 e 11 lor the oming at the 
time, their c reefit would have < ollapsed roiuph t< lv , and perhaps Ame rica 
would not have join'd them. 
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Tin; course or the war 


A/»ii 1 , if) a 

Whin die wai began, rails m Align ? mj' j, all tin* world looked at 
Belgium and the noithein liontiei of 1 i.mn I In \ fjiim.in armies 
uiic man I1U114 on and on, sweeping aw as all tin obstnn tions that (dine 
in tluii palli. 1 01 a shoit while lln*\ \oie stopped bs htd<* Belgium and, 
augend .it tins, tins trud to li it* litc n dir B< Il'mim bs at is of nrroiisrn. 
\\ Iih h R»i iiu d the basis of tin atioMts ''I* m< s • A tin* \lln s. 1 In \ \w nt on 
tow aids Pai is, and tin 1 icm h ,um\ m < im d t ) 10II u p in lioiu ol them 
and tin small Bntish aim\ u.is sm pt asid* . Withm a month ol tin* out- 
bit ak t >1 tin w a 1 Pans set mi r 1 t< > la d* >« urn d, and dm 1 it in h ( e»s ci nm< ut 
at lualls piepaud to t.iE« n v olin » s and saluabhs s null t< > Bordi au\. 
St>me (11 i mans thought tii *1 th* h.ni pr.tMuaiL won tin wai. Matters 
stood thus on tin wi st» in lion* that is tin 1 k rn h iroiit oi tin war at 
the Mid t >1 \uu ust . 

Meanw htle Kus'i in iiiMijo \s * »» m .ad m 4 Last Pi ijssia, and an a ,# < mpi 
was made sonn how to do’nn 1 l .< » m.m att< ntn»n lioin the w« min lioni. 
In I i a in e and In. Maud u « a* la *t>« s wm< plat ♦ d in tin Km mm “ stt ain- 
r < » 1 L 1 as it w is t alb d . nihn^ on to Bm hn B a the Russian soldn r* 
u» ir batlb iiinnd and i; mi olin ms w m c thoion dil\ mt omp< n :it. and 
b? hind tin in w as th* 1 „ii s uiinipi ^lummi nt# Vidd< ids the ( »ei mans 
mined on da in. and ti.np»d a lmtu Russian aims m the ! a k« s and 
inaislwsoi Last Pi ussja. and d< < d it uto 1 Is . 1 he Battle oi Ltnm 
l>ui l* is tin nanu "is t 11 to t Ins ti ♦ m« ndous C 0 t man \ u toi s , and oik 1 «i 
tin t hn I t»Mit 1 aL ass * k iati il suth it wasson Hraltnlaoj, w ho bt t amt 
tin Pm suit nt (»l tin ( »t 1 man R< pulnu lai«i. 

It was a i»i eat \ n loi \ . .mtl \ < t mdii 1 1 tls it ( os» tin. ( >ei man armi^ a 
gnat dial Inoidti toaihnsc it. and ii »ght( m d a little bs tin Russian 
advantt m tin t ast, tin \ had H ansitr t< d sonn «>llh<n at rm s ii om the 
Iitmhsirh to tin Rusnan 1 his h ul i« lies t d tin jin ^un on tin western 
flout s<»mt what, .md tin l it mil aims made a might' itloit to hull 
b.u k tin ms admg ( m i main. \taln Battl? o| die Maine, eai b '*1 V ptcmbei 
M|i|, dies Mutfidfd in pushing bai k the (01 mans ab 1 lilts miles. 
Pans was sastd. ai. 1 tin 1 iem h and the Pimhsh had si. me bnathmg 
time. 

I In C mi mans made anotlui ammpt to bieak th' nigh. and ncails 
smmil<<l. but dies wrie held. Both ainuo limit dug lltMnsrlsts in. ayd 
a new kind el fighting, ti* in h w ai lai < . 1>< gan It ss as a kind of stalem \u . 
and foi osei thn e s< ais, and to soim < \tt nt almost to the rr.d of the wai, 
this tiem h w aflat e (ontmind on the western liont. and huge aimies dug 
thrmscUrs m like molts, and tiled to exhaust e.u h other. I he C>ennan 
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and French armies at this front ran into millions from the very beginning. 
The little British army, also at this front, grew rapidly till it could also 
be counted by the million. 

On the eastern or Russian front there was more movement. Russian 
troops repeatedly defeated the Austrians, but were themselves invariably 
defeated by the Germans. The losses and casualties on this front were 
colossal. Do not imagine that at \he western front, because of trench 
warfare, the losses were much less. The lives of men were treated with 
amazing unconcern, and hundreds of thousands were hurled to certain 
death in repeated attacks on the entrenched positions, with little result. 

There were many other theatres of war. The Turks tried to attack the 
Suez Canal, but were repulsed. Kgvpt, as I have previously told vou, was 
declared a British Protectorate in December 1914, and forthwith Britain 
suspended the new Legislative Assemblv and filled the prisons with people 
they suspected. Nationalist newspapers weie suppressed, and not more 
than five persons were allowed to meet. The censorship introduced there 
was described by the London limr\ as " savagely ruthless The country 
was, indeed, under martial law for the whole of the war period. 

Britain attacked Turkey in main weak places of her ramshackle empire : 
in Iraq and, later on, in Palestine and Svna. In Arabia the national 
sentiment of the Arabs was taken advantage of bv the' British, and an 
Arab revolt against Turkey organized with the help ot liberal bribes of 
money and material. Colonel T. L. Lawrence, a British agent in Arabia, 
was largely responsible ft>r this revolt, and late r he developed a reputation 
as a man of mystery, acting behind the sc cries of mam movements 1 ri Asia. 

But the direct attack on the heart ol Turkey began in Lehman i<w r », 
when the British fleet tried to force the Dardanelles, and thus to capture 
Constantinople. If they had succeeded in this, thev would not onlv have 
put an end to 'Turkey in the war, but e ut of! all German influent e horn 
western Asia. But they failed. The 'Turks put up a brave light and. it is 
interesting to note, Mustafa Kemal Pasha had a gre at share in this. Tor 
nearly a year the British c arried on this attempt in Calhpole, alter great 
losses they retired. • 

The German colonies in western and eastern Afina were also attacked 
by the Allies. These colonies were quite- cut oil from Germany and could 
not receive help. Gradually they succumbed. In China the German c on- 
cession of Kiauchau was easily taken possession ol In Japan. Japan, 
indeed, had a very easy time, as there was little doing m the Far Last. 
So she tried to improve the occasion bv bulking and tin rationing China 
ii>to giving her all manner of valuable concessions and privileges. 

Italy, for many months, watche d the course of the war and tried to 
make <&ut which side- would win. Having dec idrd at last that the chances 
of victory lay with the Allies, she* agreed to the bribes they offered her 
and a secret part was concluded. In May 1915 Italv formally joined the 
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Allies in the war. For two years the Italians and the Austrians pegged 
away at each other without great results. 1 hen the Germans came to help 
the Austrians, and the Italians collapsed before them. The Austro-Gcrman 
army almost reached to Venice. 

Bulgaria joined Germany in October 1915. Soon after this the Austro- 
Gcrman army, co-operating with Bulgaria, crushed Serbia completely. 

I he Serbian lulrj* with tlu* remnants yl his aum had to leave the country 
and take refuge in Allied ships, and Serbia came under German rule. 

Rumania had a spec ial reputation lea opportunism alter her conduct 
in the* Balkan wars, for two sears she watched the course of the Great 
War, and ultimate*!), in August icjib, she* threw in her lot with the Allies. 
Swilt punishment c ame upon her, and the German army swept down upon 
her and c rushed all resistanc e. Rumania also passed under Austro-Gcrman 
oe eupation. 

So the ( lent! al Row er\ ( h 1 main and Austria, came* to oc c upy Belgium 
and a part of 1 iam e in the imr th-e.ist, and Poland, Serbia, and Rumania. 
In mans of the minor thraties of the war they had triumphed. But the 
heart ol the struggle* lav on tin western front and on the seas, and they 
were m.d no progress tlu n*. On that Iront the* ri\al armies lay locked 
in the embrace nt death. On the sc as tin* Allies were supreme. Some 
tier man 1 1 uisers m the < ai l\ el ass ol t lie w at had roamed about interfering 
with the shipping ol the Alin s. ( )ne ol these was the famous Kmdtn , which 
esc n bombaided Madras. But tins was a petty disersion which made no 
ehlhirme to the fact that the Alins controlled the sea-routes. And with 
the help n! this control tins had true! to cut olf the Central Powers from 
all food and other mateii.il from outside*. 1 Ins blockade* of Germany and 
Austria was a teirible ordeal for them, for food grew scarce and hunger 
stared the whole* population in tin* fac e. 

Germans, on the ot In 1 hand, staited sinking ti ships of the Allies by 
means of submarines. 1 his submarine warfare was .so successful that 
England's food supple was 1 educed and there* was danger of famine. In 
Ma\ !<M'i a (hi man submarine sank the great English Atlantic liner 
I At Alania, arid a huge number ol peoplr were drowned in this. Many 
Americans also went down in her. and their was much indignation in 
Anteric a bet ause of 1* 

( »ci mans ako attacked England In the air. Huge Zeppelin airships 
came* cm moonlit nights to throw lxmibs ot I ndon and places where 
there were munition factories. Later, aeroplanes did this bombing: and 
it became ejuite a usual thing for tin whirring of the \ s to be heard, 
ami the hi mg of the* anti-ain r all guns, and for people* to rush down io 
cellars and undeigiound place's to protect themsekes. 1 he* British people 
weir \nv indignant at this bombing ol cixihan populations. Thcv were 
rightly indignant, fm it is a hornblr thing. But there is little indignation 
in Britain when British aeroplanes drop bombs, and especially those 
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devilish inventions the time-delayed bombs ”, in the North-West 
Frontier of India or in Iraq. This is called police work, and is done even 
in so-called peace-time. 

So the war went on, month after month, consuming human lives as a 
forest fire consumes hordes of locusts, and as it went on, it became mole* 
destructive and barbarous. The Germans introduced poison gas, and soon 
both sides were using it. Aeroplanes came into greater use as bomb- 
throwers, and then came, first on the British side, tin* “ tanks ", huge 
mechanical monstcis, trawling over everything like caln pillais. Men 
died by the hundred thousand on the fronts, and behind them, in the 
home countries, women and children sulfeird from hunger and privation. 
In Germany and Austria especially, betausr ol the blockade, stars atiou 
grew terrible. It became a test of endurance. Which side would outlast 
the other in this ordeal. 1 * Would either arms wear out the other.* Would 
the Allied blockade of Gcnnanv break her spirit.* ( )i would the Geimau 
submaiine campaign starve England and bleak her spiiit and mot ale.* 
Behind each country lay a gigantic uk nid of sat j i lie e and sutieiiug. \\<h 
all this tcrnble sacrifice and suffering in \am, people wondered? Air w« 
to forget our dead and gi\e in to the enemy.* 1 he pie-wai elays s« emed 
remote, e\en the causes of the* war weie fnrgotten ; only om thing lemamed 
to obsess tlie minds of men and women, the desire lor revenge ami vn lory . 

The call of the dead, who have samli<<d themselves \n .i cause tlms 
held dear, is a terrible thing. Who that has an\ spiiit m him hi In 1 un 
resist it? Darkness feigned every where during these last \e ars <d war, am! 
there was soriow in e\ ery h«'me in the wan mg c oimti res, and a we ai im 
and disillusion, y< t what e ould one do but hold the ton h aloft 1 Rrad th.> 
moving poem, written by a Bjitish otlu er, Majoi Me (1.1c, ami u\ i< • 
imagine how it must have allec ted the* nun ami women ot Ins i,n r wh*> 
read it in those* black and dreary wai (lavs. And mnemb<*i that similar 
poems were* writte;n in various countiies and in m mv language's. 


\W are* tfie* Drael. Short tla.i a^r<» 

\V<* he. rd, Nlt^lawri, saw miiom , 

1 owe! anel wrre l<*\rd, and now wr hr 

l:\ \ lapel* * 1 I . 1 U. 

I akr up our quarrel with tlie }«** 
le» you from tailing hand, we* throw 
1 he* T or* h . Ik* \our-* te» h<»ld it hum 
If \r break faith with »u wfio the 
We shall not derp, though Poppies 

In 1 lande r\ I i**hh. 


towards the end of iqi6 the advantage seemed to hr on the side of thr 
Allies. Their^nrw* tanks had given them the initiative on the western front ; 
the Zeppelin airships raiding England met with disasters; enough food 
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managed to reach England on neutral ships in spite of German sub- 
marines. In May 1916 a naval battle had taken place in the North Sea 
(the Battle of Jutland), which was on the whole a success for the British. 
Meanwhile the blockade oi Germany was bringing starvation nearer to 
the Austro-German people. Time seemed to be against the Central 
Powers, and quick results were considered necessary. Germany had even 
sent out some feeders lor peace, but the Allies would have none of them; 
the Allied governments weir committed too much by their secret treaties 
for the division of various < ountric s to be satisfied with anything short of 
complete victory. Woodrow Wilson, the President of the United States, 
had also made some unsuccessful efforts to bring about peace. 

The German leaders thereupon decided to intensify their submarine 
warfare, and thus starve hngland into submission. They proclaimed in 
January 1917 that the y would sink even neutral ships in certain waters. 
This was to pre vent these neutials from taking food to England. This 
announc cmcnl gi rally ufiended America; she could nut tolerate her ships 
being sunk in this wav. It made her entry into the war inevitable, and 
inde ed the Ge rman Government must have* known this when they made 
their d< t about umestri< ted submarining. Perhaps they had felt that 
there was no alternative li lt for them and the risk had to be taken. Or 
they might have thought that, as it was, American financiers were giving 
enough help to the Allies. In an\ event, the United States declared war 
in April 1917, and their mtrv, with tin r vast resources and fresh condition 
when all the othe r nations vs ere jaded, made it certain that the German 
Powers would be defeated. 

And vet. even before America had dec fared war, another event of vital 
importance had taken place. On March if*, 1917, the first Russian 
Revolution had resulted in the abdic ition of the I ir. I shall write to you 
about this revolution separatelv. What I wish you note now* is that this 
revolution made a tremendous difference to the* war* Russia obviously 
could not fight much now, if at all, against the German Powers; and this 
meant that Germans vs as relieved of all anxiety on the eastern front. She 
could transfer all 01 most of the eastern armies to the western front and 
hurl them against the 1 inu h and British. Suddenly the position had 
become verv favour. .'nr to Germany. If she h.,d only known of the 
Russian revolution six or scv< 11 weeks he fore it occurred, what a difference 
it would have made It might have meant no nge in submarine war- 
fare. and perhaps Annan a remaining neutral. With Russia out of the lists 
and Amenta neutral, it was highl likely that Germany would have 
crushed the British and French armies. Even as it was, German strength 
on the western front grew, and there was also a prodigious destruction of 
shipping, Allied and nrutr.il, bv German submarines. 

The Russian Revolution seemed to help Germany. And yet it turned 
out to be one of the greatest causes of internal weakness. Within eight 
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months of the first revolution came the second revolution, which gave 
power to the Soviets and the Bolsheviks, whose slogan was peace. They 
addressed the workers and soldiers of all warring nations and appealed 
for peace; they pointed out that it was a capitalists’ war and that the 
workers must not allow themselves to be used as cannon-fodder for the 
advancement of imperialist aims. Some of these \oites and appeals 
reached the soldiers of other nations at the front, and 'they produced a 
considerable impression. There were many mutinies in the Frenc h army, 
which the authorities just managed to suppress. The oiled on German 
soldiers was c\en greater, for many regiments had actually fraternized 
with the Russian army after the revolution. When these regiments were 
transferred to the western front they carried this new message with them 
and spread it among other regiments. Germany was war-wean and 
utterly disheartened, and the seeds from Russia fell on ground that was 
prepared to receive them. In 1 his way the Russian Resolution made 
Germany weak internally. 

But the German military authorities were blind to these portents, and 
in March 1 (| 1 H lhe\ forced a crushing and humiliating peace on Soviet 
Russia. The Soviets accepted because ihe\ had no alternative and ihev 
wanted peace at any price'. In March lot 8 *ils«> the (hi man aimv made 
its last mighty elfort on the western Iront. The* Germans broke* through 
the Anglo-French line, destroying armies in the* process, and again 
reached the* river Marne*, from which they had been pushed lut k three 
and a half years before. It was a great effort, but it was tin* last one, and 
Germany was exhausted. Meanwhile, armies came from America across 
the Atlantic, and, learning from bitter experience, all the Allied armies 
on the we ste rn front British. 'American. 1 mu h were put unde r one 
supreme copimand, so that there- might be* the fullest < cooperation and 
unity of effort. I he french Marshal loch was made the* Generalissimo 
of the whole* Allied army in the west. By the middle «»l icjiU the tide had 
definitely turned; the* initiative and tin* ollmsivr were- with the* Allies, 
and they marc lied on, pushing the Germans back. By October the end 
was near, and there was talk of an armistice. 

On November 4 there was a/vermati naval mulmv at Kiel, and five* 
days later the German Re public was proc lairne d m Bei 1 m. I he same day , 
November (). the Kaiser Wilhe lm II made an unseemlv and ignominious 
exit from Germany to Holland, and with him passed away the* house of 
Hohenzollern. Like the Mane hus in E llina, “ they had come* in with the 
roar of a tiger, to disappear like the* tail of a snake 

On November rr, icjiR, the armistice was signed and the war was at 
an end. This armistice was based on 4 ‘ Fourteen Points " which President 
Wilson of America had formulated. They were framed to a large extent 
on the principles of self-determination for the small nationalities involved, 
disarmament, no secret diplomacy, Russia to be helped by the Powers, 
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and a League of Nations. We shall see later how many of these Fourteen 
Points were conveniently forgotten by the victors. 

1 he war was over. But the* blockade ol Germany by Lngland’s fleet 
continued and food was not allowed to n ac h the starving German women 
and < luldi « n. This amazing e xhibiuon ol hatn d and dc sire to punish even 
the little c hildren was suppoi t< d In i< putable British statesme n and public 
men, by gn.tt newspapers, even b\ so « ailed libr ral join rials Indeed, the 
Prime MimstArol Lngland then was a Libe ral, Llo\d G< orge. I he record 
ol the* lou i arid quarter vearsof wai is full <*f mad brutahtn s and atroci- 
ties. Ariel vet perhaps nothing e \ m < ds in she e 1 cold-blooded brutality 
this c ontinuation of the bloc kach ol Germans after th< armistice. I he 
war was ove r, and still a whole nation was starving and its little children 
weie siiihimg terriblv horn hunger, me! food was ch libe ratedy and 
forciblv kept aw.iv How w 11 distorts our minds and fills the in with mad 
hatred* Bethmann Ihdlwrn, the old ( hanc c llor ol Ge r rnanv . said ‘"Our 
c hildren, and mil e hi Ido n s < hilclr e n, will bear trac < s ed the bloc kach- that 
Lngland e nfme e <1 aj mist u . a re Ime merit ol crueltv nothing less than 
diabolic 

\Vh-!e (In gr» *t st itc sine 11 uid otluis in high places approved of this 
blockade, the poor Britnh leiinmv who h id done the lighting, could not 
stand the* oght <•! it \it< 1 tin mm in ( a Hi ltnh armv had be »*n stationed 
at ( e >!< ig 1 if in t lie Khimlmd and tin I gemial comm mding this 

armv h ul to s< nd 1 tikr.un lo Pnm Minister I Jovd Ge orge* pointing 
out “ how bad was the < lie e t produced upon tlfe British armv bv the 
spe c t i< h ol the snih iin-’s of (niin.ui women and ehildien \ For more 
than seven me mbs ifn 1 tin armistice 1 ngland continued this blockade 
ol ( h 1 in m\ 

I he le >11 1 \<ais ol wai had l)iu» 'h/e d the* > ming 11 ition- Huv 
cle strove d tin moral s< ns< « »1 huge* numbers of pe pK , and made manv 
normal pel sens into halt etirmnaN He < > pie got used tft violence* and to 
deliberate dislmtion ol lac ts and voir filled wall hatted and the spmt 
of re v* nge 

What w as tin !» da lit e -she e t ol tin w w 9 * No one knows vet the v aie 
still tnakui fr it up 1 I shall gi\* sou some. Iiguies to impre > on vou what 
mode rn wai ni< ans 

I he total e asualtu s ol tin wai have been cale ulated as Ionovs s : 


Kik»mi eh 1*1 setlehrp. 

I ) (H>i> 

I*rr niK«l d r .iei ««»Mirr* 

\ OOO eXVO 

I V ul < i\ in.\m 

I \ »>» m fH>o 

W u jTieh <1 

JO IXHI CXX> 

Pr.snnrr* 

}.ex><' c*\o 

\N at wph 11a 

Oax»o.<K>o 

\N at v* 

S.ooo.ooo 

Rrfugro 

10,000 000 
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Look at these tremendous figures and try to imagine the human 
suffering that underlies them. Add them up: the total of dead and 
wounded alone comes to 46,000,000. 

And the cost in hard cash? They are still counting it! An American 
estimate gives the total expenditure on the Allied side as £40,999,600,000 
— nearly forty-one thousand million pounds; and on the German side as 
£15,122,300,000— o\er fifteen thousand million pounds. Grand total, 
over fifty-six thousand million pounds ! These figures caftnot be fully 
understood by us, as they are so utterly out of proportion to our daily life. 
They seem to remind us of astronomic al figures like the distance to the 
sun or the stars. It is not surprising that the old warring nations, victors 
and vanquished alike, are still hopelessly involved in the after-effects of 
war finance. 

The war to end war ”, and “ make the world safe for democracy ", 
and 44 ensure the freedom of small nationalities ”, and for self-determina- 
tion ", and generally for freedom and high ideals, was o\cr ; and hnglund, 
France, America, Italy, and their smaller satellites < Russia was of 
course out of it) had triumphed. How these high and noble ideals were 
translated into practice* we shall see later. Meanwhile, we might repeat the 
lines which the English |>oet Southey wrote about another and an older 
victory. 


“ And rvrrvbodv pr.u^rd the Duke 
% Who this great light did vs m 
“ But vs hat good < amr ot it at last / " 
Quoth littlr prtnrkiu 
** Whv, that I cannot tell,” said hr, 

14 But Hvsas a famous \u torv 


1">0 

THE PASSING AWAY OF TSAR DOM IN 
•Rl'SSIA 


■IH 7 . *933 

In my account of the course of the war I referred to thr Russian 
Revolution and to its effect on the war. Apart fiom its rflr< t on the war, 
the Revolution was in itself a tremendous event, unique m world history. 
Although it was the fust revolution of its kind, it may not long remain 
the only one of its type, for it has become a c hallenge to other countries 
and an example for many revolutionaries all over the woild. It is therefore 
deserving of close study. It was undoubtedly the biggest outcome of the 
war; and ye*, it was the most unthought of, and the least desired, by any 
of the governments and statesmen tha' plunged into the war. Or perhaps 
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it would be more correct to say that it was the child of the historical and 
economic conditions prevailing in Russia, which were rapidly brought 
to a head by the vast losses and suffering caused by the war, and of which 
a master mind and a genius in revolution, Lenin, took advantage. 

There were really two revolutions in the year 1917 in Russia, one in 
March, the other in November. Or the whole period may be looked upon 
as one continuous process of revolution with two high-water marks. 

I have told you in my last letter on Russia about the 1905 revolution, 
which also arose at a time of war and defeat. T his was suppressed with 
brutality, and the Isar's government continued its career of unchecked 
autocracy, spying out and crushing all libeial opinion. The Marxists, and 
especially the Bolsheviks, were crushed, and all theii principal men and 
women wen* either in the penal colonies of Siberia or in exile abroad. But 
even this handful of people abroad c arried on their propaganda and study 
under the leadership of Lenin. 1 hey we re all convinced Marxists, but the 
doctrine of Marx had been worked out lor a highly industrialized country 
like England or Germany. Russia was still medieval and agricultural, 
with just a fringe of industry in the large towns. Lenin set about adapting 
the fundamentals of Marxism to Russia as it was. He wrote a great deal 
on this subject, and there were many arguments among the Russian 
exiles, and so they prepared themselves in the* theory of revolution. Lenin 
believed in a job being done by experts and trained people, not merely by 
enthusiasts. If a resolution were to be attempted, it was his opinion that 
people should also be thoroughly trained for thi 5 job, so that when the 
time for action came, they should be clear in their minds as to what they 
should do. So Lenin and his colleagues utilized the dark years of repres- 
sion after 190^ m training themselves for future a< tion. 

Already in iqi.j the urban working class in Ru^ a was waking up and 
becoming revolutionary .rgain. There were nuin* 011s political strikes. 
Then came the war, and this absorbed all attention, and the most 
advanced workers were sent to the front as soldiers. Lenin and his group 
(most of the leaders were- in exile outside Russia opposed the war from 
the very beginning. Thev were not carried away by it like nv»si ol the 
socialists of other (ountiies. They calletl # it a capitalists' war. with which 
the working < lass had no concern except in so tar as they could profit by 
it to win their own freedom. 

The Russian army in the field met with t«i,...lc losses, probably the 
greatest ol all the armies involved. The Russian genends were, even for 
military men, who are not usually s. jxised to be endowed with much 
intelligence, re markably incompetent. Russian soldiers, ill equipped with 
arms and often with no ammunition and no supports, were hurled at the 
enemy and sent to certain death by the hunched thousand. Meanwhile 
in Prtrograd -as St. Petersburg had come to be known*- and other 
big cities, there was tremendous profiteering, and huge fortunes* were 
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made by speculators. These 44 patriotic ** speculators and profiteers were 
of course loud in their demand for a war to the finish. It would no doubt 
have suited them to have a perpetual war! But the soldiers and workers 
and the peasantry (which supplied the soldiers) became exhausted and 
hungry* and full of discontent. 

The Tsar Nicholas was a very foolish person, a great deal under the 
influence of his wife, the Tsarina, an equally foolish but stronger person. 
The two surrounded themselves with knaves and fools, and fiobody dared 
to criticize them. Matters came to such a pass that a disgusting scoundrel, 
known as Gregory Rasputin, became the c hief favourite of ihr # Tsarina, 
and through her, of the Tsar. Rasputin i the word Rasputin means “ dirty 
dog ") had been a poor peasant who had got into trouble over stealing 
horses. He decided to put on a garb of holiness and adopt the paying 
profession of an ascetic. As in India, this was an rasv way of making 
money in Russia. He grew his hair long, and with his hair his fame also 

grew’ till it reached the imperial Court. I he onlv son oi the* Tsar and 

Tsarina, called the Tsarevitch, was a bit of an invalid, and Rasputin 

somehow made the Tsarina believe that he would cure the bov. His 

fortune was made, and soon he dominated the Tsar and I sarin. i, and the 
highest appointments were made at his instant e. He lived a most depraved 
life, and took huge bribes, but for vears lie plavrd this dominating part. 

Everybody was disgusted by this. Even the model ates and the aristo- 
cracy began to murmur, and there was talk of a palate revolution that 
is, a forcible change of Tsars. Meanwhile Tsar Nicholas had made himself 
the commandcr-in-chief of his army and was making a in^ ot every- 
thing. A few days before the end of the vear iqib Rasputin was murdered 
by a member of the Tsar's lanrily. He was invited to dinner and asked to 
shoot himself; on his refusal to do so, he was shot down. Rasputin's 
murder was welcomed generally as a good riddant e, but it lesultrd in 
greater oppression by the Tsar's secret polite. 

The crisis grew. There was a food famine and riots for food in IVtrograd. 
And then, in the early davs of Mart h, out of the long agonv of the workers, 
unexpectedly and spontaneously, grew the revolution, l ive days in Mart h, 
from the 8 th to the 12th, saw tfie triumph of this revolution. It was no 
palace affair; it was not even an organized revolution c an hilly planned 
by its leaders at the top. It seemed to rise from below, from the most 
oppressed of the workers, and went groping blmdlv forward with no 
apparent plan or leadership. The various revolutionary parties, including 
the local Bolsheviks, were taken unawares and did not know what lead 
tb give. 'The masses themselves took the initiative, and the moment they 
had won the soldiers stationed at Petrograd over to theii side, sut cess had 
come to them. 'These revolutionary masses must not, however, be mistaken 
for unorganised mobs bent on destruction, as the peasant outbreaks had 
often -been in the past. The important fact about this March revolution 
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was that the lead was taken in it, for the first time in history, by the class 
of factory-workers, the “ proletariat ”, as it lias been called. And these 
workers, although they had no outstanding leaders with them at the time 
(Lenin and others being in prison or exile), had many an unknown worker 
who had been trained by Lenin’s group. These unknown workers in 
dozens of factories gave backbone to the whole movement and directed 
it into definite channels. . 

W c see heYe, as nowhere else, ihe iole ol the industrial masses in action. 
Russia of course was overwhelmingly ail agr u ultural country, and even 
this agriculture was earned on in a medieval way. In the country as a 
whole there was little ol modern industry; such ol it as existed was con- 
centrated in a lew towns. IVtrograd had mans of these factories, and had 
thus a huge population of industrial workers. '! he March revolution was the 
work ol these IVtrograd wor kris and ol the regiments stationed in that city. 

M arch 8 hears the lust rumblings ol the revolution. The women take 
the lead, and the women workers ol the textile factories march out and 
demonstrate in the .streets. Ihe nr\t day the strikes spread; many men 
workers also come out ; then- an* demands lor bread and shouts of “ Down 
with autocracy \ I he authorities s«*nd the (Cossacks, who had always in 
the past been the* mam support ol Tsardom, to crush the demonstrating 
workers. 1 he Cossae ks push the people about but do not shoot, and the 
workers notice with joy that the Owsacks are really friendly behind their 
official masks. Immediatedv the- entlr siasm of the people* grow r s, and they 
try to Iraterm/.e with the- (loss ac ks. But the* pohfe are haled and stoned. 
Ihe thud dav, March 10 , sees this spirit of fraternization with the 
( arssac ks grow . A rumour ev en spi rads that the Cossacks hav e fired at the 
frolic e who have been shooting at the people. Ilu* police retire from the 
street.*. Women workers go up to the coldiers and make fervent appeals to 
them; the soldiers' bayonets go up. 

1 he ne xt dav, Mare h i i , is a Sundav . The workers gather in the centre 
oi the e it\ , the* |>oli( e- shooting at them ti om luuden placets. Some soldiers 
also shoot at the people, w ho theieupon go to the barracks of this regiment 
and complain buteilv. 1 lu* lcgimmt is ‘moved, and it comes oat under 
Us nnn-c ornmissioned otliceis to piotet^the people*; it liit*s on the police. 
Ihe regime nt is .ur< Urd. but *loo late. Ihe revolt spread" to other regi- 
ments on March \2 and the*v c ome out w ith then i dies and mac hinc guns. 
I her r is a gi e*at dra 1 1 >1 shooting m the sti ee ts. ' * l . t w as diilicult to say w ho 
was shooting whom. I he soldiers duel workers then go and arrest some of 
the mmistus .others have (led . an policemen, and secict service men. 
Thrv liberate the old |x>hti» al prisoners in the gaols. 

liir revolution had triumphed in lVtrograd. Moscow followed soon 
after. The villages watched developments. Slowly the peasantry accepted 
the new order, but without enthusiasm. For them, there were only two 
questions that mattered : to possess land aiul to have peace. 
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What of the Tsar? What was happening to him during these eventful 
days? He was not in Petrograd ; he was far away in a small town from 
where, as Commandcr-in-Chief, he was supposed to be directing his 
armies. But his day was over, and, like an over-ripe fruit, hr fell off almost 
unnoticed. The mighty Tsar, the great autocrat of all the Russias before 
whom millions trembled, the “ Little Father ** of “ Holy Russia *\ dis- 
appeared into the dustbin of history ”. It is strange how great systems 
collapse when they have fulfilled their destiny and lived their day. When 
the Tsar heard of the workers’ strikes and disturbances in Petrograd, he 
ordered a declaration of martial law. This was formally declared by the 
general in command, blit the declaration was not broadcast in the city 
or pasted up, as their was no one to do this job! The government 
machinery had gone to pieces. The Tsar, still blind to what was happen- 
ing, tried to return to Petrograd. The railway workers stopped his train 
on the way. The Tsarina, who was then in a suburb of Petrograd, sent a 
telegram to the Tsar. It was returned from the telegraph office with a 
note in pencil : <k Whereabouts of addressee unknown ” ! 

The generals at the front and the liberal leaders in Petrograd, frightened 
by these developments, and hoping to sa\e something from the wreck, 
begged the Tsar to abdicate. He did so, nominating a relati\e to take his 
place. But there were to be no more Tsars ; the house of Romanoff, after 
300 years of autocratic rule, had left the Russian stage for grunl. 

The aristocracy, the landowning classes, the upper middle classes, and 
even the liberals and reformers, looked upon the eruption of the working 
class with terror and dismay. They felt powt rlcss before them when thev 
saw that the army on which they relied had joined the workers. 
They were not yet sure on which side victory would lie, for it was possible 
that the Tsar might turn up with an army from the front and. with its 
help, crush the insurrection. So, fear of the workers on the one side and 
of the Tsar on the bthcr, and an rxcessive anxirtv to save their own skins, 
made their lot a miserable one. There w as the Duma, whic h represented 
the landowning classes and the upper bnur^eoiue. Lven the workers l<x>krd 
up to it to some extent, but instead of taking the lead in the < risis or doing 
anything, its president and members sat in fear and trembling and could 
not make up their minds what to do. 

Meanwhile the Soviet took shape. To the workers' representatives were 
added soldiers’ representatives, and the new Soviet took possession of one 
wing of the huge Tauridr Palace, part of which was occupied by the 
Duma. The workers and soldiers were full of enthusiasm at their victory. 
Bdt then the question arose : what were the) to do with it:* They had won 
power; who was to exercise it? It did not strike them that the Soviet itself 
might fio so ; they took it for granted that the bour^eont* should take power. 
So a deputation from the Soviet trampe d up to the Duma to ask thrm to 
start governing. The president and members of the Ihima thought that 
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this deputation had come to arrest them! They had no wish to be 
burdened with power; they were afraid of the risks involved. But what 
were they to do? The Soviet deputation insisted, and they were afraid of 
refusing them. So most reluctantly, and in fear of the consequences, a 
committee of the Duma accepted power, and to the outside world it 
appeared that the Duma was leading the revolution. What an extra- 
ordinary mix-up it was; we would htfrdly believe that such things could 
happen if we read about them in a storv. Hut fact is often stranger than 
fiction. 

'lhe Provisional Government which the committee of the Duma 
appointed was a very conservative body, and its prime minister was a 
prince. In another wing of the* same building sat the Soviet, continually 
interfering with the work of the Provisional Government. But the Soviet 
itsell was moderate to begin with, and the* Bolsheviks in it were a mere 
handful. I hus there was a kind of double government —the Provisional 
Government and the Soviet and behind both were the revolutionary 
masses whic h had carried through the revolution, and which were expect- 
ing great things horn it. The onl\ lead the* hungrv and war-weary masses 
got from the new gove rnme nt was that they must carry on the war till the 
Germans were* beate n. Was it for this, they wondered, that they had gone 
through the resolution and drive n awav the Tsar? 

Just then, on Apri I 17, I.enin arrived on the scene. He had been in 
Switzerland right through the war, and he was eager to come to Russia 
as soon as he* heard of the revolution. How was he to do so? The English 
and Trench would not allow him to pass their territories, nor would the 
Germans and Austrians. At length, for reasons of the ir own, the German 
Government agreed to let him pass in a sealed tram from the Swiss to the 
Russian frontier. Thev hoped, of <cnii.se *. and with ason, th;\t the arrival 
of Benin in Russia would weaken the Provisional Government and the 
war party. f*»r Benin was against the* war. and they Roped to profit by 
this. I hev did not imagine that this more* or less obscure revolutionary 
would end bv shaking Europe and the world. 

'There was no doubt or vagueness in Benin’s mind. His were the 
penetrating eves which detected the movds of the masses: the v h\ir head 
which could apply and adapt well-thought-out principle** to changing 
situations; the inflex hlr will which held on to the course he had mapped 
out, regardless of immediate consequences. 1 he* very day lie arrived he 
shook up violently the' Bolshevik partv. criticized th< ir inaction, and 
pointed out in binning phrases what Jieir dutv was. His speech was an 
electric charge which pained but at the same time vivified. ** We arc nc 5 t 
charlatans”, hr said ; “ we must base ourselves only on the consciousness 
of the masses. Even if it is necessary to remain in a minority - so be it. 
It is a good tiling to give up for a lime the position of leadership ; we must 
not be afraid to remain in the minority/* And so he stuck to his principles 
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and refused to compromise. The revolution, which had drifted for so long 
leadcrlcss and without guides, had at last got its leader. The hour had 
produced the man. 

What were these differences in theory which separated the Bolsheviks 
Irom the Mensheviks and other revolutionary groups at this stage? And 
what had paralysed the local Bolsheviks before Lenin's arrival? And again, 
why had the Soviet, after having the power in its hand*;, made it over to 
the old-fashioned and conservative Duma? I cannot g\> into these 
questions dreplv, but we must give them some* thought if we are to 
understand the eontinualK changing drama of Petrograd arql Russia 
in 1 9 1 7 • 

Karl Marx's theorv of human change and progress, called the 
“materialist conception of historv ", was based on new social forms 
taking the place of old forms as these latter became out ol date. As the 
methods of technical production improved, the economic and political 
organization of society gradually caught up to them. The way this took 
place was by continual class struggles between the dominant class and 
the exploited classes. Thus the old feudal c lass had given plac e in western 
Europe to the bourgeoisie . which now controlled the economic and political 
structure in England, France*, German}, etc., and which, m its turn, 
would give place to the working class. In Russia the feudal class was still 
in command, and the change which had put the bourgeoisie m jviwer m 
western Europe had not yet taken place. Most Marxists, therefore, thought 
that, inevitably, Russia would have to pass through this bourgeois and 
parliamentary stage before it could proceed to tin* last stage* of the 
workers' republic. The middle stage could not be jumped over, according 
to them. Lenin himself, prior to the revolution of Marc h icji;, had laid 
down an intermediate policy of co-operating with the peasants and not 
opposing the bourgeoisie > against the* Isai and the* landowners, for a 
bourgeois revolutioh. 

The Bolsheviks and Mensheviks and all believe*! s in Marx’s theories 
were therefore full of this idea of having a bourgeois dernoc raiic republic 
after the English or French pattern. 1 he leading work* rV representatives 
also thought this inevitable*, and it was because of tins that the Soviet, 
instead of keeping power in its own hands, vwnt and oflrrrd it to the 
Duma. "I hese people, as is so often the* case* with all of us, had become 
the slaves of their own doctrines, and could not see* that a new situation 
had arisen, which demand'd a diffe rent polic v oi at anv rate a different 
adaptation of the old polir v . I he* masses were far more revolutionary than 
the leaders. I he Mensheviks, who controlled the Soviet, even went so far 
as to say that the working class should not raiso anv sex lal question then ; 
their 'immediate task was to achieve political freedom. I he Bolsheviks 
temporized. The March revolution succ ceded in spite of its hesitating and 
cautious leaders. 
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With Lenin’s arrival all this was changed. He sensed the position 
immediately and, with the genius of true leadership, adapted the Marxian 
programme accordingly. '1 he fight was to he against capitalism itself now 
lor the rule of the working e lass in ( o-opeiution with the poorer peasantry. 
I he three immediate slogans of the Bolsheviks became fij democratic 
lepublic, (2) confiscation ol the* landed estates, and ^3) an eight-hour day 
for the workeist Ininu diately, the** slogans brought reality into the 
struggle for the peasant! \ and woikers. It was not a vague and empty 
ideal for them ; it meant hie and hope. 

Leniij's polir v was for the Bolsheviks to win o\er the majority of the 
woikers to then side and thus to capture the Soviet; and for the Soviet 
then to sei/e power from the Provisional Government. He was not for 
another revolution immediate lv. He insisted on winning over a majority 
ot the workc is and the Son k t brloie the time came to overthrow the 
Pi ovisional Government. He was hard on those who wished to co-operate 
with this goveimm nt ; that was betiaving the revolution. He was equally 
hard on those who wanted to msh ahead to upset this government before 
the time lor it had conn , “ a moment of action", he said, “ is no time to 
•lim ‘ a wc v bit too lar to the Ic It'. \V< look upon that as the gioatcst crime, 
disorganization " 

So. calmlv but in«\oiabl\. like sonic .lgent oi an inevitable fate, this 
lump of ice cove 1 mg a bla/mg hie within went ahead to its appointed 
goal. 


151 

Till, BOLSHEVIKS SEIZE POWER 

Afml 1 033 

l)t kino a r< volulionai v period histoiv seems to march with seven- 
league boots. 1 heie ate lapul changes outwardlv, but an even greater 
change takes place in tin* e onsc iousne>s* ot th<* masses. I hev ham little 
from books, as tliev have* not much ojipoi tunitv ot a bookish education: 
and books. olten enough, hide more than thev leveal. 1 he *: .school is the 
Inode 1 but 11 in 1 oh of c\pfii<ine. Dining the hle-and-ueath struggle 
lor | >e » w « 1 in .1 pei’O'l oi ie volution, tlu* ma^* mat usuallv hide' peoples 
teal motives umir <»H, and the' iralitv on whnh souev is based can be 
seen behind them. So dm mg tins la. ml seat 1 <> 1 7 in Russia, the masses, 
and rspeeiallv the industual wnrkeis m the tens ns, who vs ere at the he!trt 
of the revolution. leatnt then lessons fiom events, and changed almost 
from dav to da\ . 

Thctc was no stabihtv e>r equihbnum anv where. Life wasdvnamic and 
changing, and people and c lasses wnc |nilhng and pushing in different 
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ways. There were still people hoping and conspiring for the return of 
Tsardom, but they did not represent an important class, and we can 
ignore them. The main conflict developed between the Provisional 
Government and the Soviet; and yet the majority in the Soviet were lor 
co-operation and compromise with the government. Those anxious for 
compromise were afraid of being put in charge of the government and 
the State power. “ Who will take the place of the government? Wc? But 
our hands tremble . . said a speaker in the Soviet. It is a familiar cry 
which we have heard in India also from many a possessor of palsied hands 
and a terrified heart. But strong hands and stout hearts are not lacking 
when the time comes for them. 

The conflict between the Provisional Government and the Soviet w'as 
inevitable, however much the compromising elements on either side tried 
to avoid it. The government wanted to please the Allies by carrying on 
the war, and the possessing classes in Russia by protecting as far as possible 
their properties. The Soviet, being more in touch with the masses, sensed 
their demand for peace and land for the peasants, and manv demands 
from the workers, such as the right-hour dav. Thus it happened that the 
government was paralysed by the Soviet, and the Soviet itself was 
paralysed by the masses, for the masses weie far more irvolutionary than 
the parties and their leaders. 

An effort was made to bring the government more in line with the 
Soviet, and a radical lawyer and an eloquent orator, Kcrenskv, became 
the leading member of the government. He sin i reded in torming a 
coalition government to which the Menshevik majontv in the JSnvirt sent 
some representatives. He also tried hard to please Knglaiul and Fiance 
by launching an offensive against Germany. The oflrnsivr failed, as tin- 
army and th9 people wen* in no mood for more war. 

Meanwhile, All-Russian Soviet Congresses were being held in Pelro- 
grad, and each subsequent Congress was more extreme than the last. 
More and more Bolshevik members were elected to them, and the tw*» 
dominant parties, the Mensheviks and the Social Revolutionaries 'an 
agrarian party], had their majority lessened. The Bolshruk influence 
increased, especially with the Potrograd workers. All over the country 
Soviets had sprung up, and they would not obey the orders of the govern- 
ment unless they were countersigned by the Soviet. One of the reasons 
why the Provisional Government was weak was the absence of a strong 
middle class in Russia. 

While a tussle for power was going on m the capital, the peasantry took 
thfc law into thrir own hands. As I have told you, these peasants were not 
very' enthusiastic about the March Revolution, nor were they against it. 
They waited and watched. But the landlords of the large estates, fearing 
that their property would be confiscated, divided it up into small holdings 
and gave it to dummy owners who wo a Id keep it on their behalf. They 
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abo transferred much of their property to foreigners. In this way they 
tried to save their lands. The peasantry did not like this at all, and they 
asked the government to stop all land sales by a decree. The government 
hesitated ; what could it do? It did not want to irritate either party. Then 
the peasants began to take action themselves. As early as April some of 
them arrested their landlords and seized and divided the estates. The 
soldiers back lrojn the front (who were, oi course*, peasants; played the 
leading part* in this. Ihe movement developed till the lands were seized 
on a mass scale. By June even the Siberian steppes had been afTectcd. In 
Siberia there were no big landlords, so the peasantry took possession of 
Church ‘and monastery lands. 

It is interesting to note that this c oniisc ation of the big estates took place 
entirely on the initiative oi the peasants, and many months before the 
Bolshevik revolution. Lenin was in favour of the immediate transfer of 
the land to the peasants in an organized way. He was wholly against 
haphazard .man hist seizures. 'I hus, when the Bolsheviks came to power 
later on the\ found a Kusm.i of peasant proprietors. 

Exactly a month alter Lenin's arrival another prominent exile came 
back lu i i tiogiad. I his was 1 iotskv, who had returned from N< w York 
alter being detained on the wav by the British. I rotskv was not one of the 
old Bolsheviks, nor was Ik* ik>w a Menshevik. But c onn he lined upon the 
side oi Lenin, and he took Ins plac e as the leading figure of the Pctrograd 
Soviet. He was a gn at oratoi, a line ’ liter, and very much of an electric 
batten, full of energv, and lie was of the greatest help to Lenin's party. 

I must give vou rather a long extract horn his autobiographs My Life 
the lx>ok is called in which he desciibes the meetings he addressed in a 
building called the Modern Circus. 1 his is not onlv a fine piece of writing, 
but it also bungs a vivid and pulsating pirtun . fore our eves of those 
strange revolutionarv (lavs of 1917 in IVuograd. 

“ I he air, intense with breathing and waiting, fa )\ exploded with shouts and 
with the pasMunate veils j**< uliar to the Modern ( ir* us \lxnc and around me was 
presv of elUiwH. < hrMs, and heads I 'poke Isom out of a warm casein of human 
txxhrA , whenever l Mieuhrd out inv hands I would touch someone, an 1 a grateful 
movrinri * in response would give me to understand that I was not to w orrv about 
it. not to hrrak oil im h hut -to keep on No tpeakc . no matte » h >w exhausted, 

could revisl tl.e rlf.tTH trim* n of tliat impassioned human throng I hrv wanted to 
know, to und' island, to In <1 their wav \t « um] as if I Kit, with my lips, 

the Mrm incpmitivc nc,>s oi this »n#wd that had U . oine merged into a single whole. 

I hen all arguments and words tho ight out .n advance would h*eak and reredc under 
the inip'-rative pressure <0 svmpathv. d other words. other arguments utterly 
unexpre trd h\ the oiaioi hut needed hv these people. would emerge in full arrtiv 
from ntv sulwonvc lousnrxt < >11 such ch * asions 1 U It as it I was listening to the speaker 
from the outside, trxmg to keep pace with lus ideas, aft aid tliat. like a somnambulist 
he might fall off the edge oi the roof at the sound ot im conscious reasoning. 

Such wan the Modern Care us. It had its own contours, fiery, tender and frenzied. 
The infants wrre peacefully sucking the breasts from which approving or threatening 
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shouts were coming. The whole crowd was like that, like infants dinging with their 

dry lips to the nipples of the revolution. But this infant matured quickly. " 

SA the ever-changing drama of revolution went on in Petrograd and in 
other cities and villages of Russia. The infant matured and grew big. 
Everywhere, as a result of the terrible strain of the war, rjonotnic collapse 
was becoming evident. And yet, profiteers went on making their war 
profits ! 

The Bolshevik strength and influence went on increasing in the factories 
and soviets. Alarmed by this, Kerensky decided to suppress them. At first 
there was a great campaign of slander against Lenin, who was described 
as a German agent sent to bring trouble to Russia. Had he not come 
across Germain from Switzerland with the command* of the German 
authorities? Lenin became terribly tmpnpulat with the middle classes, 
who considered him a traitor. Krienskv issued a wan ant loi Lenin’s 
arrest, not as a icvolutionarv , but as a pro-German traitor. Lenin himself 
was keen on facing a dial to disprove this charge; his colleagues would 
not agree to this, and forced him to go into hiding. 1 rotsky was also 
arrested, blit later released on the insistence of the lVtn »gi ad Soviet. 
Many other Bolsheviks weie ai rested ; their newspapers weir suppressed ; 
workers, who were supposed to favour them, were disarmed. 1 lie attitude 
of these workers had been growing more and more aggressive and threaten- 
ing towards the Provisional Government, and huge demonstrations had 
been held repeatedly acftmst it. 

There was an interlude when counter-revolution raised its head. An 
old general, Kornilov, adv anted on the capital with an army to crush 
the whole revolution, including the Provisional Government. As he drew 
near to the city his arms me lted away. It had gone over to the side of tin- 
revolution. 

Events were marching rapidly. 1 he Soviet was becoming a d» finite 
rival to the government and often camelled the gov * 1 nmenfs orders or 
issued contrary directions. The Srnolnv Institute was now tin* seat of ' the 
Soviet and the headquarters of 'die Revolution 111 IVtiogiad. I lus place 
had been a private school for tin; girls of the nohihtv. 

Lenin came to the outskirts of Prtrogr.ld, and tin* Bolsheviks decided 
that the time had come to $« i/e power from the Providnna! Government. 
Trotsky was put in charge of all the arrangements tor the insurrection, 
and everything was fatefully mapped. What vital jwunLs to sr i/e and when. 
November 7th was fixed fo the rising. On that day there was going to be 
a Session of the All-Russian Congress of Soviets. Lenin fixed this date, and 
his reason for it is interesting. “ November the bth will be mo early," he 
is repoYted to have said. “ We must have an All-Russian basis for a rising, 
and on the 6th all the delegates to the Congress will not have arrived. On 
the other hand, November Bth will be too late. By that time the Gjngrru 
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will be organized, and it is difficult for a large body of people to take 
swift, decisive action. We must act on the 7th, the day the Congress meets, 
so that we may say to it, * Here is the power ! What are you going to do 
with it? i hus spoke the clear-headed expert ill revolution, knowing 
full well that the sue cess of resolutions often depends on apparently trivial 
happenings. 1 t 

November 7 < a/ne, and Soviet soldi* is went and occupied government 
buildings, rs|f«( ial!\ the v ita! and dialigic plac c s like the telrgr aph oflie e, 
telephone' exc liange , and tin* State Hank. 1 heir was no opposition. 1 he 
Provisional Co\e*inment simplv inehrd awaC, said the* ofluial re-port 
sent to Lngland b\ <1 Hntish agent. 

Renin became* the head of tin* new government, the President, and 
Trotskv, the- foreign Minister. I hr next da\, November H. Lenin came 
to the So\n*l Congrrs* at tin* Smolnv Institute*. It was evening. The 
(>mgie*ss Wfleeimeel the* leader with a inightv cheer. An American 
journalist. Reed, who was pi < se nt on this occasion, has described what 
the “ gre*at la run " looked likr wlien he mate heel to the* platform. 

\' x -t ■ >!im k\ ti;mp v ith .1 l»j. r lie-.t-l e*i n e»n K ih«/ iM«*rs. }>n!<l and b jlgimr 
Little rer a vnubhiOi nosr. wid** u« noo mo ah and h**a\ \ (hni. ( Ican-shawn 
1 if »\n , but al 1 ' id* Ik ani'iiTii* t»» b» I If with i!i»* \% * 1 1 -k f )< n l>rard of his past and 
future* llr^^d u -ha!» l i\ • Jo*h» In-. tr«»u>rts in «e h t<>o I >nj h»r him I r.iinprrssn r 
to 1* thr :d< 1 (b» mob \ sir liny* ]>•»]» 1 J i r h’.idrr a Ir.ieirr p irrlv b\ »»iur « »l 

mtf lb t n '-I ili \ L I'nouri'". ii a on.promisin,; and dr i.« h» d. wnho it pi* ''iresfjue 
ra-jf' but with :1a p*»m r <>l » \pUimng pzolo <fid lehas in simple trrms, of 
.maissiru' a • <••,< i» i« situ mon \nd < oribumi \ w .th due-wdne-ss tin* grf.itrst nitrile-* - 
(t.al aud.ti , t v 

*1 h<' si e » 'iid i r\ olut mu within th< v e a i had -nee r< cied. and it had been 
aieinaikablv p< tcetuloiit Neif.u. 1 *•' tianshi i » »w er took plae <* w ilh 
verv litth ••bedding ol blond, llnie had been nn a inoie fighting and 
killing in Male h . 1 he* Male h Revolution had been a spontaneous. un- 
oigam/ed one*, th< November one had been caiefullv planned out. lor 
tin iuM nine* m historv ill e l < pi « se*ntat % v e s of the jxHiust classes, and 
espceiallv eif the milustn.il woiheis. weir at the head < >t a umimuv. Blit 
I hex V. cie n< it geimg to hav e mu [i .m iMSi^.ieo^. I e*mp< sis k *. ri r gathering 
all round tin in. to bn. i < >n ih< in v\ itlr mu on nolle b ini v . 

What was t hf •‘.tuatie-n iliat l.u ed I emn and ins ne a Bolshevik 
(Jovi inme nl * I h< Ce i man war \s still on. 1 » ugh the* Russian armv 
had gone* t < i pie e e s aliei their was lie) chance of its lighting: then* was 

1 Hus untv \n\M)ilKi ~ U ui’ h\ 1 b\ I a nm tor the BoMirv ik srj 7 urr T>f 

pnwrr ha* Ik-m* n \<n b\ Rrcd. thr \inf n< .111 lrnaho, who w.w present in lYtiograd 
then Hut *»t n^T people who ivrr ptesrnt do not a. . <p\ it I mm w.ts m hiding .and hr 
wa% afraid chat »V otbr: HoMir\ ik lunlro m.cht << mpoive and .idow thr right moment 
to paw So hr was < ontmualK urging them to a» non Matters voming tf> a hrad on the 
7<h. \ht% tton took pla* r thrn 
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disorder all over the country and roving bands of soldiers and brigands 
did much as they liked ; the economic structure had broken down ; food 
was scarce and people were hungry ; all round him were representatives 
of the old order ready to crush the Revolution ; the organization of the 
State was capitalist, and most of the old government servants refused to 
co-opcrate with the new government; bankers would mot give money; 
even the telegiaph office would not send telegrams. /{ difficult enough 
situation to frighten the bravest. 

Lenin and his colleagues put their shoulders to the wheel. Peace with 
Germany was their first anxiety, and they immediately arranged for an 
armistice. The delegates of the two countries met at Brest-1 atoVsk. The 
Germans knew well enough that there was no fight left in the Bolsheviks 
and, in their pride and tolly , they made tremendous and humiliating 
demands. Much as the Bolsheviks desired peace, the\ were taken aback 
by this, and man\ of them were for a rejection of the terms. Lenin stood 
out for peace at any cost. I here is a story that I mtskv, who was one of 
the Russian delegates at the peace conference, was asked b\ the Germans 
to go to a function in r\ cuing dress. He was pet tut bed , was it piopci for 
a workers’ delegate to put on this kind of hour^mts clothing? He tele- 
graphed to Lenin for advice, and Lenin immediatelv replied 44 If it will 
help to bring peace, go in a petticoat! ” 

While the Soviet argued about the peace trims, the Germans started 
advancing on Petrograd, and they made their peace offc 1 stifler than 
before. Lenin’s advice ^as accepted in the end by the Soviet, and thev 
signed the peace of Brest-Iatovsk in March tqiH. mu< h as they hated it. 
By this peace a huge slice of Russian trmtorv on the west was annexed 
by Germany, but peace at any cost had to be accepted as, according to 
Lenin, “ the army had voted for prate with its legs 

The Soviet had tried at first to bring about a general peace among all 
the Powers involved in the World War. On the \rr\ next dav alter their 
seizure of power they had issued a decree* offering pc ac r to the world, and 
they made it quite dear that they renounced all < lairns under the Tsarist 
secret treaties. Constantinople, mIicy said, must remain with the lurks, 
and there should be no other annexations. 1 lie Sovie t s suggestion went 
unanswered, as both the warring parties: still had hopes of success and 
were keen on taking the spoils of war. Partlv the objec t of the Soviet iti 
making the offer was no doubt propaganda 1 he\ wanted to influence 
the masses in each country and the war-wcarv soldirrv, and to provoke 
social revolutions in other nintrirs. I or the \ vw 1 r after world revolution ; 
only thus, they thought, could they protect their own revolution. I have 
already told you that Soviet propaganda had great effect on the Trench 
and German armies. 

Lenin looked upon the Brest- Litnvsk peace with Germany as a tempo- 
rary affair which would not last long. As it happened, it was annulled 
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by the Soviet nine months later, as soon as Germany was defeated on the 
western front by the Allies. What Lenin wanted was to give a little rest, 
a breathing-space, to the weary workers and peasants in the army so that 
they might go back home and see with their own eyes what the Revolution 
had done. He wanted the peasants to realize that the landlords had gone 
and that the lanjl belonged to them, and the industrial workers to feel 
that their exploiters had also gone. This would make them appreciate 
the gains of the Revolution and eager to defend them, and they would 
realize who their real enemies were. So Lenin thought, knowing full well 
that civil war was coming. His policy was triumphantly justified later. 

I hrse peasants and workers went back Irorn the front to their fields and 
factories; they were no Bolsheviks or socialists, but they became the 
staunchest supporters ol the Revolution because they did not want to give 
up what they had got by it. 

While they were trying to settle with the Germans somehow', the 
Bolshevik leaders also turned their attention to internal conditions. Large 
numbers of rvarmy officers and adventurers with machine guns and war 
material were carrying on a brigand's trade, shooting and plundering in 
tin* In ait of the big cities. 1 here were also some members of the old 
\narehist parties who disapproved of the Soviets and gave a lot of 
tiouble. 1 lie Soviet authorities c ame down with a heavy hand on all these 
gangste rs and others and crushed them. 

A greater clanger to the Soviet irgime c ame from the. members of the 
various c i\il services, many of whom refused to work under the Bolsheviks 
or co-operate with them in any way. Lenin laid down the principle that 
'* he that will not work, neither shall he rat ' : no work, no food. All civil 
servants who did not c o-operate wen* immediately dismissed. The bankers 
refused to open their safes: they wen- opened . dynamite. But the 
supreme example of Lenin's contempt for the srr .nts of the old order 
who refused to co-opeiatr was seen when the Commandcr-in-Chief 
refused to obrv ordeis. lie was dismissed, and within five minutes 
a young Bolshevik lieutenant, Krvlenko^ was made the Commander- 
in-Chirf ! 

In spite ol these changes, much of the aid structure of Russia remained. 
It is no easy mattei to ■ oc iali/r a huge country sudd, nlv, and it is possible 
that the process of change* m Russia might have taken many long years 
if matters had not hern toned bv c\rnts. Just he peasants had driven 
out the landlords, the workers in many instances, ang^v with their old 
bosses, drove them out and took po *ssion of the factories. I he Sovic^t 
could not powiblv give back the factories to the old capitalistic owners, 
and so it took j>ossessinn ol them. In some cases these owners, during the 
civil war that followed, tried to damage the plants of the factories, and 
again the Soviet Government intervened and took possession of these 
factories to protect them. In this way the socialization of the means of 

4 « 
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production) that is, a kind of State socialism, or State ownership of the 
factories, etc. — went on much more rapidly than it might have done 
under normal conditions. 

Life was not very different in Russia during the first nine months of 
Soviet rule. The Bolsheviks tolerated criticism and even abuse, and anti- 
Bolshevik papers continued to appear. The population generally was 
starving, but the rich still had plenty of money for ostentution and luxury. 
The night cabarets were crowded, and racing and other sports went on. 
The richer bourgeoisie was very' much in evidence in the great towns, 
openly rejoicing at the expected downfall of the Soviet Government. 
These people, who were so patriotically keen on carrying on the war 
against Germany, now actually celebrated the advance of the Germans 
on Petrograd. They were quite cheerful at the prospect of German armies 
occupying their capital city. The dislike of social revolution was far greater 
for them than the fear of alien domination. This is almost always so, 
especially when classes are concerned. 

Life was thus more or less normal, and there was crrtainly no Bolshevik 
terror at this stage. The famous Moscow ballet continued from day to 
day before crowded houses. The Soviet Government had moved to 
Moscow when Petrograd was threatened by the Ormans, and Moscow 
has been their capital ever since. The ambassadors of the Allies were still 
in Russia. They had run awav from Petrograd when thrre was danger 
of the city falling into German hands, and established themselves in safety- 
in Vologda, a small country town far from all activities. There they sat 
together in a continuous state of perturbation and excitement, at the wild 
rumours that reached them. They would make anxious and frequent 
inquiries from Trotsky whether the rumours were true. I rotsky grew 
rather tiredpf this nervous agitation of these old diplomats, and he offered 
to write “ a bromide prescription to calm the nerves of their Excellencies 
of Vologda 17 ! Doctors give bromide to soothe the nerves ofhvslerical and 
excitable people. 

Life seemed to go on normally on the surface, but below this apparent 
calm were many currents and cross-currents. No one, not even they them- 
selves, expected the Bolsheviks t« survive for long. Kverv one was intrigu- 
ing. The Germans had set up a puppet State in the l kraine in South 
Russia, and in spite of the peace, alwavs seemed to threaten the Soviet. 
The Allies, of course, hated the Germans, but they hated the Bolsheviks 
even more. President Wilson of America had indeed sent a cordial greeting 
to the Soviet Congress early in jpi8; he seems to have repented and 
changed his mind later. So the Allies privately subsidized and helped 
counter-revolutionary' activities, and even took a secret share in them. 
Moscow' buzzed with foreign spies. The c hief agent of the British secret 
service, kncfWn as the master spy of Britain, w'as sent there to create 
trouble for the Soviet Government. The dispossessed aristocrats and 
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bourgeoisie were continually fomenting counter-revolution with the help 
of money from the Allies. 

So matters stood about the middle of the year 1918. The life of the 
Soviet seemed to hang by a slender thread. 
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The month of July 1918 saw startling developments in the situation in 
Russia. I he net round the Bolsheviks was gradually closing in upon them. 
The Germans threatened bom the Ukraine in the south, and a large 
number of old Czec hoslovakian prisoners of war in Russia were en- 
couraged by the Allies to march on Moscow. All over the western front 
in France the Great War was still going on, but in Soviet Russia the 
strange spectacle was seen of both the Allies and the German Powers 
working independently in a common enterprise the crushing of the 
Bolsheviks. Again we see how much greater is the force of class hatred 
than that of national hatred, and national hatred is poisonous and bitter 
enough. War was not officially declared against Russia by these Pow'ers; 
they found many other wajs ni harass ng the So\ i*;t, notably by encourag- 
ing the counter-revolutionary leaders and helping them with arms and 
money. Several old Tsarist generals now took the field against the Soviet. 

The Tsar and his family were being kept as prisoners in ES.st Russia 
near the Utal mountains in the charge of the local soviet there. The 
advance of the Czech troops in this region frige/ ned this Jocal soviet, 
and they were alarmed at the j>ossibility of the c\- ; >ar # bcing rescued and 
becoming a great centre of counter-revolution. So they took the law into 
their own hands and executed the whole family. It appears that the 
Central Committee of the Soviet was not, responsible for this, and Lenin 
was opposed to the execution of the ex- Tsar on grounds of international 
policy and of his family on hunianitar iaii grounds. The deed having been 
done, however, the Central Government justified it. Prob ibly this upset 
the Allied Governments all tlu* more and made them still more aggressive. 

August saw a worsening of the situation, am: events brought anger, 

despair, and terror m the ir train. One of these was an attempt on Lenin's 
life, and the other was the* landing 't an Allied force at Archangel in 
North Russia. There was wild excitement in Moscow, and the end of the 
Soviet's existenc e seemed to be' very near. Moscow itself was practically 
surrounded by enemies Germans. Czechs and the counter-revolu- 
tionary forces. Only a few districts round Moscow were under Soviet rule, 
and the landing of an Allied army seemed to make the end certain. The 
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Bolsheviks did not have much of an army ; it was barely five months since 
the Brest- Li tovsk peace, and most of the old army had melted away to 
the fields. Moscow itself was full of conspiracies, and the bourgeoisie was 
openly rejoicing at the approaching fall of the Soviets. 

Such was the terrible plight of the nine-month-old Soviet Republic. 
Despair seized die Bolsheviks and fear, and as they were going to die 
anyhow, they decided to die fighting. As the young French Republic had 
done a < entifry and a quarter eailier, like a wild animal at bay, they 
turned on their encmi< s. I lit re was to tar no more tolerance*, no mercy. 

1 he whole count! v was put under martial law, and early in September 
the Central Soviet Committee announced the Red Terror. “ Death to all 
traitors, men iless war on the foreign invaders.” They would fight with 
their backs to the wall both ihe enemy within and the enemy without. 
It was the Soviet against the world and against its own reactionaries. A 
period of what is called ” militant communism” also began, and the 
wholeiountry was turned into a kind of besieged camp. Every effort 
was made to build up the Keel Arms, and Trotsky was put in charge 
of this. 

1 Im v v.' ibout the tune. September and October 1918, when the 
German war-machine in the west was c racking up and there was talk of 
an armistice, Pi evident Wilson had laid down his Fourteen Points, which 
we re* supposed to embeds the aims of the Allies. One of these points, it is 
interesting to reim mtaei . w as that all Russian territory was to be evacuated 
and Russia was to he given lull opportunity for vff-development with the 
aid of tin* Powers. A singular t omnientary on this was .bein g provided by 
the Allied intervention in Russia and their landing of forces there. The 
Bolshevik Government sent a note to President Wilson pungently criticiz- 
ing his Foui tern Points. In th<* course of thb »ote they said: 44 \ 011 
demand the independe nce of Poland, Serbia, Be. urn, and 'freedom for 
the* people of Austro-Hungarv . . .But. strangely, we* do not notice in 
voui demands anv mention of freedom for Ireland. Egypt. India, or even 
the Philippine Islands." 

Peace was made between the Allies* and the German Powers oil 
November 1 1 . 1018. when the* armistice was sienexl. But in Russia civil 
war raged throughout 1 « » 1 0 and io^o. Single-handed, the Soviets fought 
a host of enemies. At one time the* Red Army was attacked «»n seventeen 
different fronts. England, America, Frame. |..p Italy, Serbia, Czecho- 
slovakia. Rumania, the Baltic St.ftes, Poland, and a host of counter- 
revolt 1 1 ion.irv Russian generals \\e r all opposing tlu Soviet, and the 
fighting extended from eastern Siberia to the Baltic' and the Crimea. 
Repeatedlv. the end of the Soviet seemed near, Moscow itself was 
threatened, Petrograd was on the point of falling to the enemy, but it 
surmounted every crisis, and with each success grew its self-confidence 
and strength. 
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One of the counter-revolutionary leaders was Admiral Kolchak. He 
described himself as the ruler of Russia, and the Allies actually recognized 
him as such and helped him greatly. The way he behaved in Siberia is 
shown by an ally of his, General Graves, who commanded the United 
States army supporting Kolchak. This American general says : 

“ Their were horrible murders committed, but they were »6t c ommitted by the 
Bolsheviks, as the world believes. I am well on the side of safety whc/i I say that the 
anti-Bolsheviks killed one hundred people in Eastern Siberia to every one killed by 
the Bolshev iks.” 

It will interest you to know on what knowledge eminrnt statesmen 
conduct the affairs of great nations and make war and peace. Lloyd 
George, who was the British Prime Minister at the time, and perhaps the 
most powerful man in Europe, speaking alxmt Russia in the British House 
of Commons, referred to Kolchak and other generals there. In the same 
breath he referred to “ General Kharkov ", Kharkov, instead of being a 
general, happens to be an important city, the capital of Ukraine! This 
ignorance of elementary geography, however, did not prevent these 
statesmen from cutting up Europe into bits and making a new map of it. 

The Allies also blockaded Russia, and so effective was this that for the 
whole of 1919 Russia could neither buy nor sell anything abroad. 

In spite of all these stupendous difficulties and nume rous and powerful 
enemies, Soviet Russia survived and triumphed. This was one ol the most 
astonishing feats in histbry. How did they manage it? I here is no doubt 
that if the Allied Powers had been united and bent on crushing the 
Bolsheviks, they could have done so in the early davs. Having disposed 
of Germany, they had vast arjnies to play with. But it was not so easy 
to use these armies anywhere, and especially against the Soviets. I hey 
were all war-weary, and another demand on them for foreign warfare 
would have met with refusal. There was also a great deal of svrnpathy 
among the workers for the new Russia, and the Allied Governments were 
afraid of having to face trouble at home if they declared open war against 
the Soviets, As it was, Europe Seemed to be on the verge of revolt. And 
thirdly, there was the mutual jivalry of the Allied Powers. With the 
coming of peace they started bickering and quarrelling among themselves. 
All this prevented a determined attempt on their part to put an end to 
the Bolsheviks. They tried to bring this about indirectly as far as fiossiblr 
by getting others to fight for them and supplying them with money, arms, 
and expert advice. The) f< .t sure that the Soviets could not List. 

•All this, no doubt, helped the Soviets and gave them time to strengthen 
themselves. But it would be unfair to them to imagine that their victory 
was dtie to outside circumstances. Essentially, it was a victory of the self- 
confidence, the faith, the self-sacrifice, and the unflinching determination 
of the Russian people. And the wonder of it is that these people were 
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everywhere supposed, and rightly supposed, to be lazy and ignorant 
demoralized and incapable of any great effort. Freedom is a habit, and 
if we are deprived of it for long, we are apt to forget it. These ignorant 
Russian peasants and workers had had little enough occasion to practise 
this habit. Yet the quality of the leadership of Russia was such in those 
days that it converted this poor human material into a strong, organized 
nation, full of fafth in its mission and confidence in itself*. The Kolchaks 
•and others of that kind were defeated not only because of the ability and 
determination of the Bolshevik leaders, but also because the Russian 
peasant refused to put up with them. For him they were the representa- 
tives of the old order come to take away his newly won land and other 
privileges, and he decided to defend these to the death. 

Towering above all others, and exercising an unchallenged supremacy, 
was Lenin. To the Russian people he became like a demi-god, the symbol 
of hope and faith, the wise one who knew' a way out of every difficulty 
and whom nothing ruffled or perturbed. Next to him in those days (for 
he is discredited in Russia now) came Trotsky, a writer and an orator, 
without any previous military experience, who now r set about building 
up a gif.*t army in the midst of civil war and blockade. Trotsky was 
recklessly brave, and frequently risked his life in fighting. There was no 
pity in him if others showed lack of courage or want of discipline. At a 
critical moment in the civil war he issued this order: 

" I give warning that if any unit retreats without orcVrs, the first to be shot down 
will tx* the (omnuwary of the unit, and next the commander. Brave and gallant 
soldiers will \yr apjxunted in their places. Cowards, dastards and traitors will not 
rsraj*- the bullet. 1 his I solemnly promise in the presence of the entire Red Army.” 

And hr kept his word. 

Another army order issued by Trotsky in Octol f * 1919 is Interesting as 
it shows how* the Bolsheviks always tried to distinguish between the people 
and the capitalist governments, and never to^k up a purely national 
attitude. 


M But even today.” the order runs, ” when we are engaged in a bitter fight with 
Yudeni'h, the hirrlm.: of England, l demand tliat sou never forge* that there are 
two England* Besides the England of proht*. of violence, bribers an! oh *>d- thirst mess, 
there 11 the England of lalxxir, of spiritual power. 0} hivgH ideals of international 
solidarity It is the base and dishonest England ot •' v, >k Exchange manipulators 
that is fighting us I he England ni labour and the people is with us. 

Somrthing of thr doggrdness with which the Red Army was made«to 
light can be seen in thr decision to defend Petrograd when it was on the 
point of falling to Yudrnich. The decree of the Council of Defence was: 
“ To defend Prtrogiad to the last ounce of blood, to refuse tp yield a foot, 
and to carry the struggle into the streets ol the city.” 
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Maxim Gorki, the great Russian writer, toils us that Lenin once said 
of Trotsky : 


“ Well, show me another man who would be able, within a year, to organize an 
almost exemplary armv ami moreover to win the respect of the military specialists. 
Wc have such a man. We have everything. And miiai Irs arc stfll going to happen " 


This Red Army grew by leaps and bounds. In December 1917, soon 
after the Bolshe\iks had seized power, the strength of the army was 
435,000. After Brest-Litoxsk much of this must haxc melted away and had 
to be built up afresh. By the middle of 1919 the strength was 1,500,000. 
A year later it had risen to the prodigious total of 5,300,000. 

By the end of 1919 the Soxiet.x had definitely got the better of theii 
opponents in the civil war. For another >rar, however, the war continued, 
and there were many anxious moments. In 1920 the new State of Poland 
(freshly formed alter the German defeat) fell out with Russia, and there 
was war between them. All these xvais were practically oxer by the end 
of 1920, and Russia at last had some prat e. 

Meanwhile internal difficulties had grown. War and blockade and 
disease and famine had reduced the country to a miserable condition 
Production had gone down greatly, for farmers cannot till the fields or 
workers run the factories when rixal armies are constamlx man hing over 
them. War-communism had pulled the country through somehow, but 
everybody had to go ot? tightening his belt, till this pio< ess b< eanre xeix 
difficult to bear. 'I he farmers were not interested in produytig nun It, 
because they said that the State would take- awa\, under the militant 
communism thin prevailing, ;dl the extra stuff that th<% pmdmrd, *'» 
xvhy should thrx take the trouble'? A \ rr s diflu ult and dumrrrous situation 
was arising.’ There was even a revolt ot the sailors at Kronstadt neai 
Petrograd, and strikes in Petrograd 'or Leningrad] itself. 

Lenin, with his -genius for adapting fundamentals to existing conditions, 
immediately took action. He put an end to xvar-e ommunism, and intro- 
duced a new policy called the New Economic Polity, or NEP for short 
(from the first letters). This gave greater freedom to the peasant to produce 
and sell his stuff, and it also permitted sVmir prixatr trading. It x\as a 
break-away to some extent from strict communistic principles, but Lenin 
justified it as a temporary measure. It certainly brought great relief to 
the people. But soon Russia had to filcc another terrible calamity. This 
was a faminr due to a great drought and consequent failure of the crops 
over vast areas of south-east Russia. It was a dreadful famine, one of the 
greatest that has been known, and millions of people perished in it 
Comirfg as it did after many years of war and civil w ar and blockade and 
economic breakdown, and before the Soviet Government had time to 
settle doxvn to peace activities, it might well have broken doxvn the whole 
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structure of government. However, the Soviet survived it, as it had done 
its previous calamities. 1 here was a conference of representatives of 
European governments to consider what help they should give for famine 
rcliet. They declared that they would give no help till the Soviet Govern- 
ment promised to pay the old Tsarist debts, whi< h it had repudiated. The 
money-lender w.ls stronger than the huinanitai ian, and even a heart- 
rending appeal from Russian mothiTS for tin ir dying children went 
unheeded. Brtt the United States ol America made no conditions and gave 
much help. 

When England and other European countries refused to help in the 
Russian laininc, they were not otherwise boycotting the Soviet. Early in 
1921 an Anglo-Russian trade treaty had been signed, and many other 
countries had followed this example and signed trade treaties with the 
Soviet. 

With eastern count! ies like China, 1 urkey, Persia, and Afghanistan, 
the Soviet adopted a very geneious polity. Jhty gave up old Tsarist 
pi is lieges and tried to be very friendly. "1 his was in accordance with their 
prim iples of freedom for .ill subject and exploited people*, but a more 
impotf,«- ♦ motive for them was to strengthen their own position. 1 he 
imperialist Powers, like England, were often put in a lalse position 
b\ this generosity of Soviet Russia, and the eastern countries made 
comparisons which were not to the advantage of England and the other 
Powers. 

One other important event took place in 1919 About which I must tell 
von. 1 his was the founding of the 1 hire! International 111 Moscow by the 
Communist Parts. 1 have told you in previous letters of the Kim Inter- 
national, which Kail Marx had founded, and the Second International, 
win* h aftri mam biave words came to grief on the outbreak of the war 
of [i)i |. I hr Bolsheviks considered that the ' rking cl.iAs had been 
betraved bv the < del workers’ and socialist parucs which formed this 
Second International. I lie I hire! International was therefore created by 
them, \Mtli a defmitelv revolutionary outlook, to wage war against 
capitalism and impel i.dism, and also ag.tinst those opportunist socialists 
who followed a %i middle-of-the-road ” ijolicy. I his Intel national is often 
called the* ( omintern from Cofnmunisi International), and n has played 
a great pail in propaganda in mam countries. As its name implies, it is 
an inter national 01 gani/ation elected bv v irmis communist parties in 
many chfhmit nuiniiics, but Russia, being the one country where com- 
munism has triumph* d, naturally ch inmates the Conv item. 1 he Comin- 
tern is of com sc chilei ent fioin the Soviet Government, though manv 
persons oceupv leading positions in both. As the' C-ommlem is avowedly 
an organization foi spieading revolulion.uy communism, it is bitterly" 
disliked by the imperialist Powers, and they are always trying to suppress 
its activities in their territories. 
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The Second International (the “ Labour and Socialist International ”) 
was also revived in western Europe after the war. To a great extent the 
Second and the Third Internationals have the same objective, in theory 
at any rate, but their ideology and methods are very different, and there 
is no love lost between them. They quarrel and fight and attack each 
other even more than they attack the common enem^|, capitalism. The 
Second International is now a very -respectable organization and has often 
provided cabinet ministers to European governments, l ife Third con- 
tinues to be revolutionary, and is therefore far from respectable. 

Right through the civil war in Russia the Red Terror and the White 
Terror competed with each other in their harsh cruelty, and probably 
the latter surpassed the former greatly. So one would conclude from the 
American general's account (which I have quoted above) about Kolchak’s 
atrocities in Siberia, as well as other accounts. But there can be no doubt 
that the Red Terror was severe, and many innocent people must have 
suffered. The nerves of the Bolsheviks, attacked as they were on all sides, 
and surrounded by conspiracies and spies, gave way, and at the slightest 
suspicion they punished heavily. Their political police, called the Cheka % 
especially, got a bad name for this terror. It was the equivalent of the 
C.I.D. in India, but with greater powers. 

This letter is getting long. But before I end it, I must tell you some- 
thing more about Lenin. In spite of the injuries he had received when an 
attempt to take his life had been made in August iqiB, he had not taken 
much rest. He went on Vorking at tremendous pressure, and in May 1922 
came the inevitable collapse. After a little rest he was again 4J work, but 
not for long. There was a worse collapse in 1923, from which he never 
recovered, and on January 21,. 1924, he died near Moscow. 

For many days his body lay in Moscow- it was winter, and the body 
was preserved by chemical treatment * and from all over Russia and the 
distant Siberian 'steppes came representatives of the common folk, 
peasants and workers, men and women and children, to pay their last 
homage to that beloved comrade of theirs who had pulled them out of 
the depths and pointed the waV to a fuller life. They built him a simple 
and unadorned mausoleum in tljc beautiful Red Square of Moscow, and 
there his body still lies in a glass case, and every evening an unending 
procession passes silently by. It is not many years since he died, and 
already Lenin has become a mighty tradition, not only in his native 
Russia, but in the world at large. As time passes he grows greater ; he has 
become one of the chosen 1 ompany of the world’s immortals. Petrograd 
has become Leningrad, and almost every house in Russia has a Ixmin 
comer or a Lenin picture. But he lives, not in monuments or pictures, but 
in the? mighty work he did, and in the hearts of hundreds of millions of 
workers today who find inspiration in his example, and the hope of a 
better day. 
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Do not imagine that Lenin was an inhuman kind of machine, wrapped 
up in his workVnd thinking of nothing else. Absolutely devoted to his 
work and life mission he certainly was, and at the same time wholly 
without self-consciousness ; he was the very embodiment of an idea. And 
yet he was very human, with that most human of all traits, the capacity 
to laugh hcartily.fThe British Agent in Moscow, I^ockhart, who was there 
during the early, perilous days of the Soviet, says that, whatever happened, 
Lenin was always in good humour. “Of all the public figures I have ever 
met he possessed the most equable temperament,” says this British 
diplomat. Simple and straight in his talk and his work, and a hater of 
big words and poses. He loved music, so much so that he was almost 
afraid that it might affect him too much and make him soft in his work. 

A colleague of Lenin’s, Lunacharsky, who was for many years the 
Bolshevik Commissar for Education, made a curious reference to him 
once. He compared Lenin's persecution of the capitalists with Christ’s 
expulsion of the monev -lenders from the temple, and added: “ If Christ 
were alive today, he would be a Bolshevik.” A curious comparison for 
irreligious people. 

Ab'^it .%umen, Iamin once said: 44 No nation can be free w'hcn half 
the population is enslaved in the kitchen.” Very revealing was the remark 
he made one dav, as he was petting some children. His old friend Maxim 
(Jorki tells us that he said, “ These will have happier lives than we had. 
They will not experience much that we lived through. There will not be 
so mui h i ruelty in their lives/' Let us all hope so* 

I shall finish up this letter with the words of a recent Russian composi- 
tion for a full orchestra and people’s chorus. It is said by people who have 
heard it that the musii of this piece is full of vitality and power, and the 
song seems to represent the spirit of the revolting hisses. Even the English 
translation of the words, which I give here, has ncthing of this spirit 
in it. The song is called ()itobrr % and this means the Bofchcvik Revolution 
of November iqi 7. '1 he Russian calendar in tho.o days was what is called 
the unreformed calendar, and it was thirteen days behind the ordinary 
western calendar. A< 1 ording to this calendar the revolution of March 
1917 took place in IVbruarv, and it is .therefore called the 44 February 
Revolution *\ and similarly the 1 Bolshevik Revoluron, whirh took place. 

in November 1 r 1 1 y ^ called 1 lie October Revolution . Russia has 
changed its calendar now and adopted the n ' nned one, but these old 
names are soil used. 


Wc went, asking for v*ork and for bread. 

Our hearts were oppressed \Mth anguish. 

The chimurvs of the fa < tones pointed toward the skv, like tired hands without 
strength to make a fist 

l,otidrr than the tannon, the stlcn.e was broken bv the words ol oUr prief and our 
pain. 
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0 Lenin! the desire of calloused hands. 

We have understood, Lenin, we have understood that our lot is apt niggle l Struggle ! 
Struggle ! 

You led us to the last fight. Struggle ! 

You gave us the \ ictory of lalxnir. 

And no one shall take awav from us this \ ictory over ignorance and oppression. 
No one ! No one ! Never ! Ne\ er ! 

Let c\crv one lx* \oung and brave in a the sttuggle, bciau.sc th/ name of oui ut torv 
is Ov tobei ! 

Octobci f 0< tol>rr ! 

October is a messenger fiom the sun. 

October is the will of the revolting temuries* 

October! It is a labour, it is a joy and a song 

01 tober ! It is good lortune lor the fields and mai hines 1 
Here is the banner name of the \oung grrinatum and Lenin 


I5i 

JAPAN MUTES CHINA 


Af n! i p it [>M 

While the World War was going on, certain events nx>k pku r in the 
Far East which deserve our attention. I shall therefore take son m ( hma 
now. In my last letter about China I told sou about the establishment o| 
a republic there, and of the troubles that follow rd. Attempts unr made 
to re-establish the empifr. 'Ihrsc tailed; but the republic did not sum red 
in establishing its authority over the whole enuntrv, or rath''*, no Mnglr 
government succeeded m doing so. Ever sm< e then tin ie has been no 
authority which ruled without i hallrngr over the whoh ot ( hma. lot 
some years there were two principal governments in th< cmmtrv, the 
Northern arid the Southern. In the south Dr. Sun Yat-Srn and his 
national party, tilt' Kuo-Min-'I ang, were supreme. In the nmth their 
was Yuan Shih-Kai in command, and after him tame a sum ession <>{ 
generals and military men. 'Iuchuns these militarv .idventun rs were and 
are called ; they have been the course ol ( hina during remit vrais. 

China was thus in the unhappy condition of continuous disorder, and 
often of civil war between north and smith or Iretwern rival tuchunt. It 
was an ideal opportunity for the imperialist Powers to intrigue and tr\ 
to profit by these internal dissensions bv encouraging one parts or tuchun 
and then another. That was the way, you will remember, that the English 
established themselves in india. The European Powers took advantage 
oP the opportunity, and started intriguing and plaving off one tuchun 
against another. But soon their own troubles and the World War put an 
end to* their activities in the Far East. 

It was not 60 in the case of Japan. All the main fighting of the war was 
far away, and Japan felt perfectly safe in carrying on her old activities in 
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China. Indeed, )jhc was then in a far be iter position to do so because the 
other Powers were engaged elsewhere and were not likely to interfere. 
She declared war against Germany simply to get hold of the German 
concession of Kiaue hau in C hina arid the n to push on farther inland. 

Japanese policy in re gard to ( lima Inis shown a remarkabh consistency 
foi the last two syire years As soon as tiny had mc>d<rmzcd their army 
and pushed on the industnali/ation 6l the ir (ountrv, they decided that 
they must be conn dominant in (. Inna lh< v wanted room to spread out 
and expand tin ir industries, and Kona and China were both m ar and 
weak, aud s< < me d to invite domination and exploitation I he first 
attempt tins ntach vs as tin war with ( Inn & of 189 j. Q r ) 1 hey succeeded, 
but did not ge t as much as the \ wanted because of the* opposition of 
certain luropcan Powers J he n came the more difficult struggle with 
Russia 111 icjoj I lie y won in this loo and established themselves firmly 
in Korea and Manchuria korc a was soon afterwards annexed, and 
became a part of the Japanese I rnpire 

Mane huna, howc \ 1 1 , umaine d part ol C hina It forms, and is referred 
to, as the* three eastern provinces of C hina I he Japanese simplv took 
over the- Russian concessions there, including the lailway they had built, 
called till then the* ( lime sc I astern Railwav 1 he name of this railway 
was changed to South Manchunan Railwav Japan now started getting 
.1 good crip of Manchuria Meanwhile the rulwav attracted immigrants 
from the rest cf ov 1 1 -populate d C hnia, and C hinese peasants poured in 
\ kind e»t bean, c died the sova bean flourished in Manchuria, and a 
world demand developed for this bee mse of its valuable properties 
\mong other products, a kind of oil is made from this bean 1 his sova- 
be in cultivation also drew immigrants So, while the Jap incsr tried to 
get full cc nttol et 1 lie economic mi * me r\ of \l chuna from the top, 
Chinese from the south pound in and people d th« nd I hr old Mam hu 
people were drowned in this vea of ( hinese pe isants and others, and 
bn ame lulls Chinese incultmc and euitlook the mse he s* 

Japan did not f me \ the eon. mg ol the Republic in ( hina She dis- 
approved of anvlhmg that might stiengtlun China, and her whole 
diplomacy was aimed at pi eventing U10 consolidation ol C hin 1 into one 
strong State* So she took a \e r\ at tiw inu rest in he Iping one \ibun against 
another so that the internal disorder might tonlinur 

r I hr young Rep* lire of ( hina had the me Sw mmendous problems to 
fate It was not me re 1\ a epicstiem of sti/mg politic a power fiom the 
dying imperial government I heir . s little ol political power to seize, 
for sue h ee ntial powci hardly existed It had to be created The old China 
w as an empire m name' in Hire t it was a e ollre tion ol a large* nurnber of 
autonomous areas loosely sti img together I he press inces were* more or less 
autonomous, and so were c\cn the toyens and villages 1 he* authority of 
the C entral Government or I mprror was rrcogni7od. but this government 
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did not interfere in local matters. There was no “ nnitary ” State, 
as it is called, with power and the actual government concentrated in the 
centre, and uniformity in the various aspects of government. It was this 
loosely attached (in a political sense) State that had broken up because 
of the impacts of western industry and imperialist gretd. If China were 
to survive, it was now felt that China must become a /trong centralized 
State with a uniform system of government. The new 'Republic wanted 
to create such a State. It was something new, and hence it became one 
of the great difficulties facing the Republic. Her want of proper com- 
munications, roads and railways, has itself been a tremendous barrier in 
the way of political unity. 

In the past the Chinese people had attached little importance to 
political power as such. Their whole mighty civilization was based on 
culture, and it taught, in a way which has not been equalled elsewhere, 
the art of living. They were so full of this old culture of theirs that even 
when their political and economic stnjcture fell down they clung to the 
old cultural ways. Japan had deliberately adopted western industry and 
western ways, and yet at heart remained feudal. China was not feudal; 
she was full of rationalism and the spirit of science, and she looked with 
eagerness towards western developments in s< ience and industry. And yet 
she did not rush in w here Japan had rushed in. There were, no doubt, 
many difficulties in her way which Japan did not have. But still there was 
also a hesitation to do anything which might mean a complete break with 
the old culture. China has the philosopher’s temperament, and philo- 
sophers do not act hastily. In her mind there was, and is, a great ferment ; 
for the problems she had to face were not merely politic al, they were 
economic and soc ial and intellectual and educ ational and so on. 

And thcr\ again, the very size of huge countries like China and India 
creates difficulties. They are continental countries, and have something 
of the heaviness oT a continent about them. When an elephant lalls, he 
takes his time to fy-t up ; he cannot jump up like a c at or a dog. 

When the World War began^ Japan immediately joined the Allies and 
declared war on Germany. She took possession of Kiaurh.iu and then began 
spreading out inland over the Shantung province, in whn h Kiaurhau is 
situated. This meant that the Japanese- were invading China proper. 
There was no question of operations against Germany, as Germany had 
nothing to do with this area. The Chinese Government politely asked 
them to go back. What arrogance! said the Japanese, and forthwith they 
produced an official note containing twenty-one demands. 

* These “ Twenty-one Demands ” became famous. I shall not give them 
here. They meant the transfer of all manner of rights and privileges to 
Japan, especially in Manchuria, Mongolia, and in the province of Shan- 
tung. The result of agreeing to these demands would have been to convert 
China practically into a colony of Japan. The feeble Northern Chinese 
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Government objected to these demands, but what could they do against 
the powerful Japanese army? And, then, this Chinese Government in the 
north was itself nV>t a popular one with its own people. However, it did 
one thing which helped. The Japanese demands were published. There 
was a tremendous outcry immediately in China, and even the other 
Powers, busy as they were with the war, were much put out. America 
especially objected. The result was shat Japan withdrew some of her 
demands and modified others, and, as to the rest, she succeeded in bullying 
the Chinese Government into accepting them in May 1915. This resulted 
in intense; anti-Japanese feeling in China. 

In August 1917, three years after the w ar had begun, China joined the 
Allies and dec lared war on Germany. This was rather ridiculous, as China 
could do nothing at all to Germany. The whole object was to put herself 
right with the Allies and to save herself from the further embraces of 
Japan. 

The Bolshevik Revolution of November 1917 came soon after this and 
was followed by a great deal of disorder all over northern Asia. Siberia 
was one battleground for Soviet and anti-Soviet forces. Kolchak, the 
Russian wlutc gene.al, operated from Siberia against the Soviets. The 
Japanese, alarmed by the Soviet triumph, sent a large army to Siberia. 
British and American troops were also sent there. For a while Russian 
influence disappeared from Siberia and Central Asia. The British Govern- 
ment tried thnr best to put an end coi iplctely to Russian prestige in these 
areas. In the heart of Central Asia, in Kashgar, the* British set up a wireless 
station lor anti-Bulshe\ ik propaganda. 

In Mongolia also there was a fierce fight between Soviet and anti- 
Soviet people. As early as 1915, while the Great War was going on, 
Mongolia had succeeded, with help from Tsa. * - Russia, in gaining a 
gnat de.il of autonomy from the Chinese Govern »cnt. China remained 
su7rr.un, however, and Russia was also given a footing there in regard 
to Mongolia's foreign relations. It was a curious arrangement. After the 
Soviet Revolution there was civil war in Mongolia, in which the local 
soviets won alter three \cars or more ol stYugglr. 

I have not told \ou vet about the p<*ice conference that followed the 
World War. I shall have to deal with that in .another letter. I might 
mention here, however, that the lug Powers at this contercnce — and 
this meant especially England, 1 lance, an* ’.he l. .S.A. -decided to 
present the Shantung province ol ‘China to Japan. Thus, as a result of 
the war, China, their ally, was act llv made to give up a part of her 
territory. 1 he reason for this w*as some secret treaty made during tHc 
war between England, France, and Japan. Whatever the reason may 
have been, this shabby trie k on China was deeply resented by the Chinese 
people, and they threatened the Peking Government with revolution if it 
compromised on the matter. A strict boycott of Japanese goods was also 
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proclaimed and anti-Japanese riots took place. The Chiiyrsc Government 
(by which I mean the Northern, Peking Government which was the 
principal Government) refused to sign the Prace Treaty. 

Two years later a conference was held in Washington, United States, 
at which this question of Shantung cropped up. The conference was of 
all the Powers interested in Far Eastern questions, and they had met to 
discuss the strength of their navies. Several important results followed, 
so far as China and Japan were concerned, from this Washington Con- 
ference of 1922. Japan agreed to hand bac k Shantung, and so one question 
which had been agitating the Chinese people tremendously wa\disposed 
of. Two important agreements were also reached between the Powers. 

One of these was known .is the “ Four-Power Pact ”, between America, 
Great Britain, Japan, and France. These four Powers pledged themselves 
mutually to respect the territorial integrity of their various jxmessions in 
the Pacific that is to say, they promised not to encroach on each 
other's territories. The other agreement, known as the ” Nine-Power 
Treaty ”, was between all the nine Powers attending U.S.A., Belgium, 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Holland, Portugal, and China. The very 
first article of this treaty began thus: 

To respect thr so\rreigmv, thr independent r .md thr trrntt»nal and .ulmcniura* 

live integrity of China . . 

Both these agreements were obviously meant to piotect China from 
further aggression. They wen- meant to stop the old game of , one ession- 
hunting and annexations which the Powers had so far played. The 
western Powers had thrir hands full with the after-war problems and, for 
the moment, were not interested in China. Heme this seli-drnving 
ordinance to which they solemnly pledged themselves. Japan also pledged 
herself to this, although it conflicted w ith the deliberate jx >1 ic y whic h she 
had followed for ‘many years. Before many years were over it was quite 
clear that Japan's old policy continued in spite of all agreements and 
pledges to the contrary, and a Japanese invasion of China took place. 
It has been an extraordinarily barefaced example of international lying 
and hypocrisy. To understand the background of what happened later, 

I had to take you to the Washington Conference. 

About the time of the Washington Conference also, the final with- 
drawal of foreign troops from Siberia # took place. Thr Japanese were thr 
last to go. Immediately the local soviets came to the front and joined the 
Soviet Republic of Russia. 

Thq Russian Soviet had early in its career addressed thr Chinese 
Government and offered to give up all the special privileges which 
Tsarist Russia had enjoyed in China, in common with other imperialist 
Powers. Imperialism and communism could hardly go together, and, 
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even apart from this, the Soviet deliberately adopted a generous policy 
towards eastern* countries which had long been exploited or threatened 
by the western lowers, this was not only good morals but sound policy 
for Soviet Russia, as it created friends in the East. ’I he Soviet’s offer to 
give up special privileges was not a (onditional one; it sought nothing in 
return. In spite of this, the Chinese Government was afraid of dealing 
with the Soviets, Test they might anger the western European Powers. At 
length, however, Russian and Chinese representatives met, and in 1924 
agreed to certain terms. Learning of this agreement, the French, 
American, and Japanese Governments protested to the Peking Govern- 
ment, ami Peking was so frightened at this that it actually disavowed 
the signature of its representative on lie* agreement. To such a pass was 
the unhappy Peking Government reduced ! Thereupon the Russian repre- 
sentative published the whole t< \t of the agreement. It created quite a 
sensation, for the fust time in her contacts with the Powers, China had 
been treated honomably and decently and had her rights recognized, 
it was her first equal treaty with a great Power. The Chinese people 
were delighted with it, and tin* gov eminent had to sign it. It was quite 
natural l<u the imp* . iahst Powers to dislike it, for it put them in a very 
unfavourable light. While Soviet Russia gave generously, they stuck to 
all their spec ial pri\ ileges. 

Ihe So\iet Government also got into touch with Dr. Sun Vat-Sen's 
Southern Chinese Government, which had its headquarters at Canton, 
and they came to a mutual understanding. During most of this time 
a lcehle kind of 1 ivil war was going on between the North and the South, 
and between \arious military commanders in the north. These northern 
tuchuns , or supei •luchun\ as some of the m were called, fought for no princi- 
ples or piograinmr; the y fought for personal p . I hcv allied them- 
selves to cac h other and then ciossed o\er to the her side, and formed 
a new combination. 1 hese r\ en hanging combinations wVre very confusing 
to the outsider. I hese ttufiun^ or military ad\ entm ers, raised private armies, 
imposed pi ivate taxes, and carried on their pi i\ ate w ars, and the burden of 
all this fell on the long-sulfc i ing ( hinese people. Behind some of these super- 
tuthuns, it was said, were foreign Powcis, and especially Japan. Help and 
money c amc to them , ’so from tli<* big foreign burin, 'S houses in Shanghai. 

'1 he one* bright spot was tin* south, where Dr. Sun \ at-Sen's govern- 
ment functioned. ‘Ibis had ideals and a po'>. and was not merely a 
brigand s affair, as some of the northern tuchun governments were. In 
192.J the first National Congress «,. the Kuo-Min-’i ang. the People's 
Party, was held, and Dr. Sun placed a manifesto before it. In this mani- 
festo he laid down the principles which should guide the nation. This 
manifesto and these principles have since been the basis of the Kuo-\lin- 
Tang, and even now they are supposed to guide the general policy of the 
so-called National Government. 
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In March 1925 Dr. Sun died, after a life worn out in China’s service, 
and beloved by the Chinese people. 


154 

INDIA DURING WAR-TIMIv 
• . 


A {ml 1 G, 1933 

India, as a part of the British Empire, was of course directly, involved 
in the World War. But thcie was no actual fighting in or near India 
None the less the wai influenced developments in India in a vaiieiv oi 
ways, both directh and indirectlv, and thus brought about t onsidrrablr 
changes. Her resources wen* use d up to the tidiest extent to help the Allies. 

It was not India's war. India had no grievance' against the (in man 
Powers, and, as for 'luikev, there was great svinpathv lor he i. But India 
had no choice in the matter. She was but a dependent v of Bi itain. Ion ed 
to toe the line of her imperialist mistress. And m spur <»i mm h u si nt- 
ment in the countrv, Indian 'oldies fought against 1 urks and Kgvpti.ms 
and others, and made India’s name bittcilv disliked m western Asia. 

As I have told vou in a previous h to r, pohu* s were at a low » bb in 
India on the* eve of the wai. 1 he coming of the war still blither dive rt«d 
attention fiom them, and numerous war measures, taken 1>\ the British 
Government, made real politic al at ti\ itv ddht nil. A war pei rod is alv>, a\ s 
considered by governments a sn Hie ient excuse 1< r suppressing mis beds 
else and doing just what the\ like themselve s. 1 hr onlv he e m e pe j muted 
is licence for themselves. A censorship is established wlmh >upp?esscs 
truth, often spi rads falsehoods, and prevents ciitic ism. Special at is and 
regulations arc passed to control almost r\rr\ l»»rm of nation. il a<uvitv. 
1 his was done in Ml the warring c onntr ie s. and, natur allv . it v as el< me m 
India also, where a DMenc e of India At t " w a-> passrd. Pubiu < run ism 
of the war or anything connected with it was thus effee ove-lv c h« « ked. 
Yet in the background there vvas universal svmpathv with luikev, and 
a desire that Britain should a hard knock from (hrmanv. Tins 
impotent wish was natur. d enough among tlv^e who had theimrlvrs 
been knocked about suffic ientlv . But thrir was no pubhe expression 
of it. 

In public, loud shouts of loyalty to But iin Idled the' air. Most of this 
shouting was done by the ruling princes, and some of n b\ the upper 
middle classes who came into contact with tin- government. To a slight 
extent the bourgeoisie vvas also taken in by the* biave declarations of the 
Allies about democracy and liberty and the* firrdnrn of nationalities. 
Perhaps, it was thought, this might apply to India also, and it was hoped 
that help rendered then to Britain, in her hour of need, might meet with 
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a suitable lew^id later. In any event, there was no choice in the matter, 
and theie was ir> othc r safe way , so they made the best oi a bad job 
'I his outwaid^display oi lovalts in India was inu< h appreciated in 
Iaigland in thost da\s, and tin re was many an expression of platitude 
It was stat<d b\ jiliose in autlionty that, afte r this, Lapland would look 
at India with a 4 new ani'le oi viuon 

But tluie win, som* Indians, I>ot I4 in Inch t and m Ionian ( ountrics, 
who did not* adopt this 44 lo\al 1 attitude I In y did not <\<n r< main 
qui< t and passive as tin i»n at m tjorit\ did 1 In \ believed, a* < ndim* 
to tlie old Itish mi 1111 th it I inland s diiiu ultv w.ts tin 11 eountrs's 

opporlumtv In parln ul 11 >onw Indi ins in (nun in and 11 other 

c ountrn s oi I 111 ope v it lu 1* d toji tin 1 in Be 1 lin to d< v 1 ( in* m » to he lp 
laud ind s Minim s md iorund a minmitiu foi this purjio'M I he 
( u 1 man (ii uiniiiMit w 11 it m allv * n * 1 to tc e < pt h* Ip oi * v < 1 kind, 

and tins v * h nun d tin s hull m 1* voluMon 11 u > \ mmlar written 

atpeenunl \ i imuil at .md m ju* d I)' the lw*» putus dm (beimin 
(■on iiiiih nl and tin Inhm ( onninttc t in which am* nj other 
thim s the Inch 111s pnum < d to In lp tin ( ru 1 1 m ( *o\ < r nun nt dm in r the 
w 1 1 u d und< r tan* I me th 1! m 1 lit * t \ a toi\ , ( n 1 in m\ w ould 

imist on 1 1 « 1 1 m h* dom 1 1 is huh m ( oinmiit* < th* 1* upon w*>ik* d on 
b< halt < if (idiiui tin >u 1 < it th w u 1 Ik * mud on pn>] md 1 
iimoii 1 tl * Indim tro* j > th it ' <0 s nt tbm d md th* ir utnttns 
spi* id 11 dit i.p to \f linn m and th n<i f,f \ * st iiontur * India 

Hut ij> u t ii 1 < • ^ u * 1 k it dc tl ot m\i< tv Mo the British the \ did 

not mkmmI 11 d ’ 1 imnli \ 1 it t mu pi to soul 11 ms to huh 1 b' sea 

was li isti tcil In tin Bmu h 111 (>< t m 111 1M1 at in tin waipotanend 

aulom tin ills to tins t 01 ninth * md its lu»j c > 

In Inch 1 iho tlnii v c 1 « sc in» imt m< * s of 1 \olutiouu\ ativitv, md 
sp< 1 1 d ti ibnn d w<i< ipp >mt< d to u \ < ouspn eases mfl num \wrr 
si nt* in * d to d< ith md in m\ to Ion r ti 1 ms ot impi lsonnu nt So ne oi the 
p< 1 soils n nt* in • d tin n 11 * till m pi ison lit* 1 * 1 ditc ui \ c ai s 1 

\s tin wm proceeded, 1 h mdiul c>t people hmcIc hmje piofu», is 
else win o, but d < ip< it inijMits hit the sti nil in*u< and m »: 1 md 
dist ontc in ie w 1 he ch in 1 id ioi m »t< ip< n im tin (unit wc in on 41 ow inch 
and ie < 1 iiitm^ |<>i inm hiV mn veiv intense Alim m 1 ot mdun- 
ments md nwateN w*i» oihied to those who hiomih 1 in nuts, and 
£<Wt TtStUs W*!e HMele to Mlppls toed(|l i > * ' 1 e « l lilts h e U 11 aiUo]l£ then 
tenants III tin Punj ib. e spe nlh* these “picss^mt: methods that 
is, loin d iieimtme wm e mpl< d toilet nun U tin arms and the 
Lihmn 1 01 j s I In tot d numhti ot men that went horn India to the 
various lienits, both as snld.e is and m the 1 ibom < 01 ps. amounte d t v over 
a million llusc methods wen t*icatl\ resented h\ the people e erne 1 rned 
and ate supposed to have lx e n one ot the i amis of the altei.-wai tioublcs 
in the Punjab. 
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The Punjab was also affected in another way. Many Punjabis, and 
especially Sikhs, had emigrated to California in the U/itcd States and 
to British Columbia in western Canada. A stream of enygrants continued 
to go till it was stopped by the American and Canadian authorities. In 
order to put difficulties in the way of such immigrants, the Canadian 
Government made a rule that only such immigrants would be admitted 
as came direct from port to port without having changed ships on the 
way. This was meant to prevent Indian immigrants, as they had 
invariably to change ships in China or Japan. 'I hereupon a Sikh, Baba 
Gurdit Singh, engaged a whole ship, named the A 'omagata Muru , and 
carried a crowd of immigrants with him horn Calcutta all the way to 
Vancouver in Canada. lie had thus cleveilv evaded the Canadian law, 
but none the less Canada was not going to have him, and none of the 
immigrants were allowed to land. I hey wen .sent b«u k in the* same ship, 
and they reached India destitute and \ery angrv. 1 line was quite a little 
battle with the police at Budge Budge, Cali utta, resulting in many 
deaths, chiefly amongst the Sikhs. Mans of these* Sikhs wete subsequently 
shadowed and hunted all o\er the Punjab. 1 hesr people also spread 
anger and discontent in the Punjab, and the* whole Ktmagata Muru 
incident was resented all over India. 

It is difficult to know all that happened in those' war (lavs, because 
the censorship would not allow mans kinds ot news to appear, and 
consequently wild rumours used to spiead. It is known. howt \er, that a 
big mutiny in an Indiarf regiment took phu e m Singnpoir, and the ir was 
trouble on a smaller scale in many other places. 

Apart from supplying men for the war and helping in othei wavs, 
India was also made to provide hard rash. I lii.s was e ailed a gift ” 
from India. A hundred million pounds was paid m this wav on one 
occasion and, later, another big sum. I o call this enforc'd (omributmn 
from a poor country a “ gift ” does credit to the sense' of humour of the 
British Government. 

All this that I have told )ou so far consisted of the less important 
consequences of the war, so far*as India was concerned. But a lar more 
fundamental change was being brought about by the- war-lime < onditions. 
During the war, India’s foreign trade, like the- Imeign Hade* of other 
countries, was wholly upset. The vast quantitv of Hi wish coeds that used 
to come to India was now very* large ly rut off. I he German submarines 
were sinking ships in the Mediterranean and th<* Atlantic, and trade 
could not be carried on under these conditions. India had thus to provide 
for herself and supply her own needs. She had als o te> supply the govern- 
ment with all manner of things needed for the war. So that Indian indus- 
tries gfew rapidly, both the old industries, like the textile and jute, and 
new war-time industries. Tata’s iron and steel works, which had so far 
been cold-shouldered by the government, now assumed tremendous 
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importance, a&thcy could produce war material. They were more or 
less run under Government control. 

For the war y^ars, therefore, capitalists in India, both British and 
Indian, had an open field and little competition from abroad. They made 
full use of this c'jiportunity and profited by it at the cost of the poor 
Indian masses. Brices of goods were put up and inrredible dividends 
were declared. But the workers, whose labour produced these dividends 
and profit, sAw little change in their miserable conditions. Their wages 
went up a little, but the pi ices of the necessaries of life went up far more, 
and so their position actually betaine worse. 

But the capitalists prospered greatly and accumulated huge profits, 
which they wanted to invest again in industry. For the first time Indian 
capitalists were strong enough to exm pressure on the government. 
Fa cii apart fiom this pressure, the foie. <>i events had forced the British 
( Jov eminent to help Indian irulustrv duiiug war-time. 'I he demand for 
furthe r industr iali/.ation of the countrv bd to the importation of more 
macliinerv loan abroad, .is such machinery could not then be made in 
India. So that in place of manufac lured goods coming fiom Kngland to 
India, we imd now nmrr maehin<*iv coming. 

All thi; involve d a great c h hum us British polit v in India ; a ceil 1 11 rv -old 
policy was given w ] • and a new one adopted in its pla< e. British imperi- 
alism. adapting ilM It toe hanging < onditinns, c hanged its face completely. 
You will remeinb'v rnv ti lling vou * f the t arlv stages of British rule* in 
India. I he lust w.u the eightcrnth-c entui v staget«f plunder and carrying 
away of hard cash. 1 h< n came the second Mage when British rule* was 
lirmlv established, and which lasted lor nv er 100 v ears right up to the 
war. *1 his was to kerp India as a field oi raw material and a market for 
Britain's manufac trued goods. Big induMrv was . cmiraged here in every 
way, and India's ei onmuie development prcvei. d. Now, ‘during war- 
time*, comes the third stage, when big industry in India is encouraged 
by the British ( Juv eminent, and this is done in spite of the fact that it 
conflicts te> some' extent with Britain’s manufacturers. Thus it is obvious 
that if the Indian textile induMiv is encouraged, Lancashire coders to 
that extent, because India has been I # \ncashirc's best customer. Why 
then should the Bin. dr (ioveihrnent make this change in as policy to 
the detriment of Lam ashire and other British industries? I have already 
shown how its hands were forced by war com!’ 1 ns. Let 11s consider these 
reasons ten - the change in detail: 

1. War-time* demands automali llv force the issue and push on 
industrialization in India. 

2. I his in< leases the Indian capitalist c lass and strengthens it. so that 
thrv demand more and more* facilities for the growth of industYv, to 
afford them an opportunity to invest their surplus funds. Britain is no 
longer in a position to ignore them completely, as this might alienate 
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them and lead them to support the more extreme aiW. revolutionary 
elements in the country, which are growing stronger./ Mien lore, it is 
desirable to keep them, if possible, on the British side by giving them some 
opportunities for growth. 

3. The surplus money of the capitalist class in England also seeks 
opportunities for the imestment in undeveloped countries, as profits 
are greater there'. England itself bring highly industrialized there are no 
such favourable opportunities of investment there. Pmfits are not so 
great and, owing to the strength of the organized labour movement, 
labour troubles aie frequent. In undeveloped areas iabom is weak, and 
hence wages are low and profits high. British capitalists Manually prefer 
investing in undeveloped areas under British control, smh as India. 
Thus British capital comes to India, and this leads to Mill further 
industi iali/ation. 

A. The experience' of the war showed that onlv hirhlv industrialized 
countiies can cairy on .1 war eflectivelv. Iwuisf Russia bioke down 
ultimately in the war because it was n<»t sut!:» lemlv mduMiializtd *uicl 
had to 1 c iv on oth< t commies. England teats that the next wai rnav he 
a war with Soviet Russia at the hwlian licmtn 1 \\ India has ?mt got her 

own big industi ic>. the British Government will not 1 « aide to 1 arrv on 
the war proper Iv on tlie trout i c r. 1 l.is is t<>o gi« t .» 10k 1 !u ;e loir. at .tin, 

India should be industriah/ed. 

Eor these reasons, inevitably. I >rn 1 - h ]<»inv < harmed ; ml the indus- 
trialization of India \\5s decided upon. 1 he lamei iinpiind po)i< \ r »f 
Britain dt manded it, ev en at the 1 oM « >i 1 ancashlr e .» nd \< me • uIut Id itisli 
industries. Ofcouise Britain made out tl:at thus chan"** \\.-,s due to 1 1 » <- 
British Government's exceeding love ot India. .u:d h» 1 we!|aie. Having 
decided upon this pohe \ , Britain te#ok steps i«m mute tin* th» teal < orm«*l 
of the ne vs indtistiy in India would lemain m tin b.uaP ot Ihitrh 
capitalists. I he Irtdian capitalist is obhein*/lv taken a, a \*\\ pinini 
partner in the enfuern. 

In 1916, during war-time*, an Indian Industrial f<>n r'o^n v as 
appointed, and two \ fairs later il t e porte d. i * * omrre nd;m t i:at uahr tries 
should be encouraged by government, and that ne v. nain ’ri *! methods 
should be introduced in agriculture It alw. Mem* Med t!». 1 an attempt 
should be made to give universal prirnarv cduc . u< n. As tic* < ai !v d,;%s 
of factor) development in England, mass elemental) * dm .mon was 
considered necessary in order to produce skilled labour. 

This commission was followed afte r the wai l/\ a ho a <\ other ( ormnis- 
siSns and < ommittees. It was even sm/ge M 1 d tliat Italian industi u \ * hould 
be protected by duties or tariffs. All this was considered a great mi tor> 
for Indian industry. And so, to some extent, if was. But a closer analvri.i 
revealed certain interesting features. It was proposed to rm mirage foreign 
capital, which meant in effect British < apital, to come to India ; and British 
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capital poured in. It was not only predominant, but oserxvhclmingly 
so. The vast m;«oiity of thr big cow mis weir Imam < rl by British capital. 
So that land' duties and proiet tion 111 India 1# milt d in piote< tint? British 
capital in India! 'I he gieal change m Biitish j>f die % m India had not 
pro\ed so bad ^iter all lor the Biitish capitalist. He had got a good 
she hri ( d vnaiket to spit ad out in ,uid in, da ins ehs ah nds with the help 
ol low wages to Jins x.oihei*. i his p \ < < 1 to b< ads .tniage < to him in 
anothi 1 way also. Ilaxmg mxcsied his c.ijMii m Inuiu. ( inna. Lgypt, 
4 t iu 1 stuli < outlines, win 1 e w age* \mm low. h< 1 in « a* # fit e 1 the Knghsh 
wnrli is in lmglarid with a 1* o u lion of lit told tin ni that lu* 

m * uld not otlu 1 w ise t on 1 p* t< w it h 1 le j n » d m 1 oi 1 < *w w ag« s m India, 

( hina. < tc . And if tin l.ngdeh wnikman oI^m ini to hi\mg lus wa"rs 
< ul down, the capitalist told him th.i f In would b< 1 < iri f if nils coin- 
( >« Heel to shut up Ins latloix m 1 mdund and 11 .i^t 1 1 j r ( x pilal 
rls« w he! e . 

1 In Bntrli (josrinnn nt in liuh t abo t < >« mans min r st< p- to control 
1 1 id n -st 1 \ in India. 11 ns is a rnmpiu. u d t. and I do not propose 

to disc uss it. But one thing 1 might nn ntion Hanks plas a \r is linnotiant 
p *n modi in MifiuMP . 1 m c aiM big bu ition h|m 11 nq’iins < reviit. 1 In* 
best of businesses mas lad Midd« nix it tin * c n dit lac 1 1 1 • u > an denied it. 
\s tin banks lm\< this c 1 edit, s » m * an appro urn v hat a !'>t oi poxx c r they 
nurt hast 1 lies can inak* 01 mar a busin ss. Sm.n ahr 1 tin war tin* 
Hindi (rwirnnnnt b?om.h» tin < min balding sssnin the country 
.inch 1 its c nntiol In tins w, and hs the ma T isolation ol ilu* 1 urn ncy\ 
i lu g o\ 1 1 mm nt < an » v‘ ri a c s an p no r c»\ c 1 I mil 01 md .ei n -s and fn ms. 
Inrtlni, 111 oich 1 tn (Utniiiagt Ihitish tiach* m India, tins introduced 
linpc 11 d pi* 1< n in < ’. I ho nn ant th.it d l«*i< ign goods ,ip* ta\* d for 

taiill puipiists. l*i 1 1 1 > h mmmK v oidd be t.o 1 h s> or not taxed at all, 

"Htlt.it Hi llish goods max hast an uixaiitag* <» the oth< iV 

I In giowmn stnngtli ol tin Indian lapituiet «c Iuxm s and upper 
*ouiit w dm mg the w.u be gun to show it h m tin jK>htu al misemrnt 
also l’olitn s «u adu.ills * ana nut n| tin pu-wai and tails w ar lull, and 
uni ih di n uuh tot m ll"gn\ c I nn a nt .•ncl tin like l*'guu to be made. 

1 < <ka mans a 1 dak i .mu ( ulni ph h aftc 1 1 * »mph tir Irs 1. iy; trim. 1 he 

National Congo 's then, as V base told sun \n..s m d < h mds of t lie 
mod' tun Monp. and %\ as a small unmlbu uual bods .sing little touch 
with tin pt oph As the mon ads at < d p* uianswuc not m the ( 011- 
v t h< s < »i eam/< tl I h une Ruh Im agin lwosu<hh igu» s w c 1 e star tc d, 
, n« bs i ok, mans a 1 dak and 0 mini b\ Mis. Mum He sail t. Tor some 
\'.us Mi" Bts.uu plas c cl an impojtmt pan in Indian politics, and her 
grt.it * h *cpir in e and powerful adsocacv did much to ie\ive interest in 
pnhtiis. 1 he guseinimnl tonsideied hei propaganda so dangerous that 
thex rx c n interned her. tog* thei \s 1 1 1 1 tsso ot her colleagues, for some 
months Sh<* pi 1 suit'd o\< r a session of the C.ongiess 111 Calcutta, and xvas 
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its first woman president. Some years later Mrs. Sarojin^ Naidu was the 
second woman president of the Congress. 

In 1916 a compromise was arrived at between the ^ wo wings of the 
Congress, the Moderate and the Extremist, and both of them attended 
the Lucknow session held in December 1916. The compromise was of 
short duration, for within two years there was another split, and the 
Moderates, now calling themselves Liberals, walked away from the 
Congress, and they have kept away ever since. 

The Lucknow Congress of 1916 marks the revival of the National 
Congress. From that time onwards it grew in strength and importance 
and, for the first time in its history, began to be really a national organi- 
zation of the bourgeoisie or middle classes. It had nothing to do with the 
masses as such, and they were not interested in it till Gandhiji c ame. So 
that both the so-called Moderates and Extremists represented more or 
less the same class, the bourgeoisie. The Moderates repiesented, or lather 
were themselves, a handful of prosperous people and those on the border- 
line of government service; the Extremists had the svmpathv of the 
greater part of the middle c lasses and had many nnemploved inieller trials 
within their ranks. Ihcsc intellec tuals and 1>\ this I mean simply more 
or less educated people; stiffened their ranks and also provided reutiits 
to the ranks of the revolutionaries. i here was no great chfleieme in the 
objective or ideals of the Moderates or the Extremists. I hey both talked 
of self-government within the British Empire, and both were prepared to 
accept a part of it for the time being, the Extremist wanting inoir than 
the Moderate and using stronger language. 1 lie handful of revolutionaries 
of course wanted a full measuie of treeciom, but thev had little influence 
with the leaders of the Congress. The essential difference between the 
Moderates and the Extremists was that the former were a prospi runs 
party of the Slaves and some hangers-on of the Haves, and the Extremists 
had a number of Ikive-nots also and, as the more extreme party, naturally 
attracted the youth of the country, most of whom thought that strong 
language was a sufficient substitute for a< lion. Of course these generali- 
zations do not apply to all theMndividuals on either side ; for instance, 
there was Gopal Krishna Gokha^e, a very able and self-sac 1 ifiringi leader 
of the Moderates, who was certainly not'rf Have. It was hr who founded 
the Servants of India Society. But neither the Moderates nor the Extre- 
mists had an> tiling to do with the real Have-nots, the workers and the 
peasants. Tilak was, however, personally popular with the mosses. 

The Lucknow Congrcs r of 1916 was notable for another reunion, a 
Hindu-Muslim one. The Congress had alwavs < lung to a national basis, 
but in effect it was predominantly a Hindu organization, because of the 
overwhelming majority of Hindus in it. Some* years be fore the war the 
Muslim intcljigrnt.sia, egged on to some extent by the government, had 
organized a separate body for themselves, called the All-India Muslim 
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League. This \\as meant to keep the Muslims away from the Congress, 
but soon it drifted towards the Congress, and at Lucknow there was an 
agreement between the two about the future constitution of India. This 
was called the Congress-League Scheme, and it laid down, among other 
things, the propeytion of seats to be reserved for the Muslim minorities. 
This Congress-League Scheme then became the joint programme which 
was accepted as jhe country’s demand. It represented the views of the 
bourgeoisie , who were the only politically minded people at the time. 
Agitation grew on tin* basis of this scheme. 

The Muslims had grown more politically minded, and had joined 
hands with the Congress largely because* of their exasperation at the 
British fighting Turkey. Because of sympathy for Turke*\ and a vigorous 
expression of it, two Muslim leaders, the* Maulanas Mohamad Ali and 
Shaukat Ali, had been interned early in the war. Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad was also interned because of his connections with Arab countries, 
where he was ve*r\ popular owing to his writings. All this se rver} to irritate 
and annoy the Muslims, and they turned aw.iv from the government 
more* and more. 

As demand lor self-govei nmciit grew in India, the- Biitish Govern- 
ment made* various promises and suited inquiries m India which occu- 
pied the people’s attention. In tin* vimmn of icjio the then Secretary 
of State for India and the Yhmuv presented a joint r* port called, 
from their respee tivr names, tin* Mmitagu-C he-lmdbid Report which 
embodied certain proposals foi iefoims and changes in India. Imme- 
diately <1 great aigumrnl arose 111 the countiv over these tentative* 
proposals. I hr ( ongiess strongls disapproved ol ’them and considered 
them insulin irnt. I he Liberals welcomed them, and, because of this, 
the*y pai te d e e unpany w ith the Congress. 

So matte is stoe»d in India whe*n the* war en d. LvervwheJe there* was 
a livelv e*\pe< tatioii of c hange*. The political barometenw as rising, and the 
mild and soothing, the' somewhat apologetic and ineffective, whispers 
of the Model ate*s were giving place to the* more confident, aggressive, 
direct, and truculent shouts e d the Extremists. But l>oth the Moderates 
and the* Extremists thought and talked in terms of polities and the 
outward stiuetui of government: behind Arm Bntidi imperialism 
went on (juictlv Mrengthc ning its hold on the eionunie life of the 
c enmit y. 
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IV) 

yiu; NhW MAP Ol* lA’ROPi; 

.\j,nl 21 , 1933 

Aiiir we* had consul* ird hnc f*\ the rour-»e ol tin W < .1 lei War, w'e 
wt nt on to the Russian R< \ohiiion, and the n to tin Mate of India during 
wai-tinie .Let us now imj hac k to the* \111n 1 1« < , w 1 k h f>ut an ( neJ to the* 
war, and see* how the \utors he have d Geunam was prostrate . I lie 
kaiM r had iuii awa\, and .1 1 * public liael be < n j>i f lainie d Still, to ina*c 
sn 1 < that the* (itinian airm would he < onu quite powerless mans hard 
conditions wen hud down m the t< iiip oi the* \1mnt1ee I he German 
arms had te> le a\ e not ends ill in\ aele d n 1 1 itor\ , hut als<j \!s u < -I nr raino 
and |>art of (urmam up to the Khun ] In* Alins weir to o<cup\ the* 
Rhine land tin i»uit<u\ round about ( olojiu (je un«in\ lad ,.Uo to 
suriendu 111 in\ haltl* hi] s . nel all he 1 I -ImuIs. as b' 1 uil riaiiiies va*re* 
t alle el, and llu 1 nel < ( Ik,i\\ « s ims indue mp! in ,p d 1 m\vi\ ert!ine*s 

anel h »j 1 11 ane ' < I he I n. it ' 1 ll 

Ol» da p< t W llM i ti ( \ I J , Me « V U M U.« el. in th* fol • vt of ( « UTipit ^ 1 V 

m in r the in I 1 *n< e the re ^ 1 im 1 um t nt in w } 1 1 < h he au tlrs |e nd 

/ t 11 N u j #' i ( / Lt I * v f » 1 i fnr 

t • t i < t 4 j f * * / • * i 1 « < \ \ f i'« 1 11 1 4 s < jinVd 

♦ * < e » n il j i < ’ < e » 1 f m 1 I i i, < i * ’ r < i* 1 w Vru it 

) 1 ] r ] . 

I he (annul l injure h.al i*ejp< mde < eh ont\ ud!\ at au\ rito and 

Pi 1 Man j uhi r\ . no'juue had iuen huinhle d I\<n he ion* tins, the* 

Kinsian I mpm h el ( e i se tl to h« nd the } T e t f Rom in »H h id !)t < n 

111. LI V he l! e ft the m u/« W In I e 1 1 h id n is! u ha\ < e o loin: 1 Il« * %* .11 pioxed 

tla 'M a\ < e I \ < t a tlmd e rnpii e aid ane u nt d\ nast\ . the t\ ustrn-Himuai lan 
I mp I e ol l In H 'I shill i’s Ihn ( tla I ( m{ HI e N ‘ t til 1 « in 0*11 e d the \ voc 
' 'll* I he \ le te >J .id \ 1 U 1 \ (in' Hot h s i n tin ! p* lc it e>I luake 

t* e f t M.e H i< mhl 1 <1 the I ^ r ht v »‘t iM lie I peters W ll li t lie \ had 

« 1 4 ^ 1 i V i el 

I 1 » \ n te 1 le ms Mlu S 1 ( Id the II Pi ,U < ( Olili H IK < U l’ U Is 111 I <) I CJ. 

In Pan the we iM s lutuie w is t<> hi lashum. d b\ tin 11 \ d loi mans 

inon 1 * llu < un u s 1 u\ he t m » tie oM. . ihe worlds itte ntiom lo 
it tle.e j< unused all m 1111101 ol lolk fioiu fai .1 1 in ai lheic writ’ 
state men and poliiiiius iii lnm astl\ important, ami diplomats, and 
(\|K its. and nnlitaix me n. and tm me u is, and jnohti 1 is all of tin m w i*h 
I iris ni ,i >sist,uit > and t\ pnts and e le i ks 1 lit m w ,,s < d e ourne* an ai m\ 
of journalists I hue e ame 1 1 pi e s< ntutis e s limn p< nplcs struci,liht» for 
<1 re dom. liki the lush and the l usptians and Arabs and plhcis whoso 
names <\en had not picsioush been he aid . and peoples ft 0111 eastern 
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Europe wanting to carve out separate States for thems/lvcs out of the 
ruins of the Austrian and Turkish Empires. And of course there were 
hosts of adventurers. The world was going to be divic^d anew, and the 
vultures were not going to miss this opportunity. 

Much was expected of the Peace Conference. People hoped that after 
the terrible experience of the war, a just and enduring peace would be 
devised. The tremendous strain was telling on the masses still, and there 
was great discontent among the labouring classes. The prices of the 
necessaries of life had risen greatly, and this added to the people’s suffer- 
ing. There were many signs in Europe in 1919 of impending social 
revolution. The example of Russia seemed to be a catching one. 

This was the background of the Peace Conference which met at 
Versailles in the very hall where, forty-eight years before, the Gc rman 
Empire had been proclaimed. It was difficult for the huge conference 
to function from day to day, and so it was split up into many committees, 
which met in private and carried on their intrigues and quarrels behind 
a discreet veil. The conference was controlled by a “ Council of Ten ” of 
the Allies. 'This was reduced later to h\e, the Big I i\r ” a.s they wen* 
called: United States, Britain, I’raiue, Italy, and Japan. Japan dropped 
out of this, and so a “ Council of Pour M remained ; and lastlv Ital\ 
dropped out, leaving the “ Big I hree ” : America, Britain, and Prance. 
These three countries were represented by President Wilson, Llovd 
George, and Clemenccau, and to these three men tell the great tusk of 
moulding the world afrfsh and healing its terrible wounds. It was a task 
worthy of supermen, demigods; and these three nun weie vry fai from 
being either. Men in authority kings, statesmen, generals, and the 
like- are advertised and boomed up so nuu h b\ the Press and other wise 
that they often appear as giants of thought and action to the common 
people. A kind of halo seems to surround them, and in mu iguoiam « we 
attribute to them many qualities which they arc far fmm possessing. But 
on closer acquaintance they turn out to be very ordman persons. A 
famous Austrian statesman oner said that the world would be abounded 
if it knew' with what little intelligence it is ruled. So tin sc thn < , the 
“Big Three”, big as they seerged, were singular 1 \ limited in outlook 
and ignorant of international affairs, ignohintevc n of geography f 

President Woodrow Wilson came with a vast reputation and popu- 
larity. He had used so many beautiful and idealistic phi uses in hi> spree hes 
and notes that people had begun to It>ok upon him almost as a prophet 
of the new freedom that was to come. Lloyd George, the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, was also a weaver of fine phrases, but he had a reputation 
for opportunism. Clemenccau, the “ Tiger ” as he was called, had no 
use for ideals and pious phrases. He was out to crush Franc e’s old enemy 
Germany, crush her and humble her in every wa> so that she might not 
be able to raise her head again. 
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Germans, and they were called upon to sign it. There wAs no argument 
with them, no opportunity was given them to make suggestions or changes. 
It was going to be a dictated peace; and they must wither sign it as it 
was or take the consequences. The representatives of the new Get man 
Republic protested, anti, on the very last da> of grace, i»igned this Tieaty 
of Versailles. 

Separate treaties were drawn uj^and signed by the* Allies with Austria, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey. The Turkish treaty, thofigh agreed to 
by the Sultan, fell through because of the .splendid resistance ol Kernal 
Pasha and his brave companions. But that is a story 1 must tell you 
separately . 

What changes did these treaties bring about.’ Most ol the territorial 
changes were in east* in Pan ope, western Asia, and Alma. In \!ma the 
German colonies were seized by the Allies as spoils o! war, England 
getting the c hoic est morsels. By adding Eanganwka and otln r iMiitom** 
in East Africa, tire British succeeded in realizing a long-c her ished dream 
of a continuous '•trip of empire right across Alma, horn Egvpt m the 
north to the Cape in th»‘ souih. 

In Europe tin changes weie considerable, and quite a large number 
of new' States appear* d on the map. ( ompat e an old map with a n« w one, 
and von will see these great change* at a glance. Snuu* of the change, 
were the' result ol the* Russian Revolution, as manv ol tin* prophw who 
lived on the borders ol Russia, and vs < i e not tin msHvc s Rmsi m, biokc 
away fiom the Sovref and declared tlu ir independent e. I he Souei 
Government recognized tluir lights of s< It -cl* ft i minatn *n md did not 
interfere. Look at the new* map ol Europe. One big State, A’ctmi- 
Hungary, has disappeared ervtirelv, and iit its pla< r have 1 isi*n srvual 
small States, which are often relerred to as tin* Ausinan Succession 
States. Those are: Austria, reduced to a tiny fragment ol its luinm sell 
and with a great big < rty like Vienna as its c apital ; 1 I linear ' , also mm h 
reduced in si/e, •( zee hoslovakia, which in* ludcs the old Bolumii* j > ir t 
of Yugoslavia, which is our old and unpleasant ;t< quamtaru e. >tib*a, 
swollen out of all recognition ; find parts have gone to Rumania, Poland, 
and Italy. It was a thorough dissection. 

Farther to the north there is another w w State, m rather an old State 
has reappeared — Poland. T his was fashioned out ol territories horn 
Prussia, Russia, and Austria. In order to gi\r Poland a< < < ss to the sea, 
quite an extraordinary feat was Accomplished, (romanv, or iatlur 
Prussia, was cut into two and a corridor ol land leading to the sea was 
given to Poland. So that in order to go from W< st to East Prussia one has 
to cross this Polish corridor. Near this corridor is tin famous city of 
Danzig. This has been converted into a free <itv that is, it belongs 
neither to Oermany nor to the Polish State ; it is a State by itself, directly 
under the League of Nations. 
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North of PoAtnd arc the Baku States of I uhuania, Latvia, Estonia, 
and I inland, all successors of the old is.uist Empire, i In % an small 
States, but each is a distinct cultural <ntit\ with a separate 1 mguage. 
You will be mtc i-estcd to know th it the Lithuaiu ms are Ar> ms like 
many others m Jauopi; and t lie it bins'll tire bears quite a close nsem- 
blance to Sanskrit 1 hn is a remarkable ( m, which pi< bablv many 
people in India (Jo not n di/e mel vduili brings home to i s the bonds 
which unite distant people 

J lie Old) Ollier 111.1)01 tell lien 111 (L U1 e in I mope w IS till tiuisfer 

ol tin pioviiieesol AK tc e and I on un< te> J i m< < ] he n \<i» tome 

otlie i c ha litre s also, but I sh til not tnmbl* \< u \ i 1 1 i the rn \ \ \ <>u li t\e 
se e U that the se < hangc S If suit* d m the e n till II o] 111 tip n< \ St tte s inr St 
ol these be ini' Cjinte srn til cans 1 n< ill I hi »pe ji re e mb] s the 
Balkans, and there ion it is eltcn net thtt the P< tn itu s h tu 
“ balkani/e d I mope I lie n an m m men nont mj<»w tu ! tin re is 
frequent trouble le tween the e pe U St it* It I tin t/isu h nine ll 
tile \ h it e e t< h otlie 1 e spi < i ill n tin D u i 1 e \ 1 \ ^i< ? d 1 i 1 the 

n sponsibditv 1< i this lie e u the W w ho on ic « d up I m m ill w long. 

mJ i!m» <n Hid m m\ n w ]i > e ni M »n\ r h i \ d » M’ltns m 
unde r (on i jn mine ms wlul» npi/ios i,k m Pol md h ^ jot t In m 

te i ritoi v w lnt h is n 1 1 \ j xitct 1 1 1 in mil T In j < i l li mu m-s ri th »> 
ana h i\e hmi ul»|< e n cl to . ll in min t < i atnu it is m n u ij>t t ) 

14 pe»lom/e them found' M celt it nd Rw i ’ t mI Itil\ h i\c 

all t»e>t lotci n minorities in tin t\ md i • n* u t th i i \usiiia 

ind llmu uv, on the e !i< i h nd m < r d n to tit 1 n ti cl irnq ni 
the II OW n |)| e >| le 1 \ e I < < n t d ' n is i\ ll C M tl T } \ T j « x i u i cl e 1 

ion ten e ontrol n ctm 11\ « m nv» tin iti i .1 nu \< n its md c nt n u us 

fr ic tion 

I ( ok at the I M j> . ^ nil ^ ll \ ill sc ill it 1 se. x lN ( nina tel e. I ( od 

ilom We Me ill 1 mope b\ stllll t ! St a* I II 1 tl d 1 ^ e ill >, 1 T\l.., 

I 1 1 in i mta, Pe 1 md, md Rum mi i \s I h i\ c tohl \ n me t ei the m* 
State S wen not feu me d b\ the \ e I s idle s tic id 1 nt v » i the i < salt 
<)t tile So\ li t 1 e \ ( Itition None the I' ss 1 1 if \ Win \,e h IPe ( \ the \!he S, 

as the \ lot rn< d a Inn sc |mi urn t R ijjmn m»n BoIm.iu Mi - 1 ht\ 

wen a car n b\ whrth ini* e nous dio ms i <s< I te u which 

would he Ip in ke < puli' oil tin ItoKlif \ lk mt< e lion 1 Ml t a si Balm State s 
an noii-Be>lshi uk otherwise tlu\ wen i course join the Soviet 
1 e de I litem 

In western \m » p tits of tin o Imknhlmpin tempted tin vns'cin 
Powers Dm ini' tlie wai the Bntisli had ciu ouhc< d an Arab i c \ oil 
ai'auiM l tu ke v In promising to e n air a unite d \i ah kingdom r\te mhng 
over Aiabit, Palestine , and Svna While tins promise* was bemig made to 
the At abs, the Hi itisli who m iking a sc etc t ticatv w ith 1 iant e partitioning 
these' \c in te intones It was not a \e i\ creditable thing to do and a Butish 
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Prime Minister, Ramsay MacDonald, called it a tile of “ crude 
duplicity But this was ten years ago, when he was not a minister, and 
so could afford, sometimes, to tell the truth. 

There was almost a stranger sequel still when the British Government 
played with the idea of breaking not only its promise to the Arabs, but 
also its secret treaty with France. Before them rose the dream of a great 
Middle-Eastern empire, stretching from India to Egypt, an enormous 
block joining their Indian Empire to their \ast African jtossessions. It 
was a tempting and tremendous dream. And yet it did not seem then 
very difficult to realize. At that time, in 1919, British troops held all this 
vast area - Persia, Iraq, Palestine, parts of Arabia, Egypt. ificy were 
trying to keep out the French from Syria. The city of Constantinople 
itself was in British possession. The dream vanished as the years 1920 and 
1921 and 1922 unfolded what they had in store. The Soviet background 
and Kemal Pasha in the foreground put an end to these ambitious 
schemes of British ministers. 

But still Britain held on to a great deal in western Asia Iraq and 
Palestine and tric'd to inlluence the (cause of events in Arabia by 
bribery and other means. S\ria fell to the lot oft the french. Oft the new 
nationalism of the Arab countries and their struggle lor freedom, I must 
tell you some other time*. 

We must go back to the Treaty of Versailles. I his treaty laid down that 
Germany was the guilty party in causing the w.u\ and tin* Germans 
were thus forced to adnfit their own war guilt by signing the trralv. Such 
forcible admissions have little value; they create bitterness, »s they did 
in this case. 

Germany was also called upon to disarm. She was allowed to keep 
only a small army, more or less for police purposes, and had to surrender 
her fleet to fire Allies. As the German fleet was being taken tor this sur- 
render, its officers <uid men decided, on their ow n responsibility, to sink 
it rather than hand it over to the British. And so, in June 1919, at Scapa 
Flow% within sight of the British, who were making ready to take over, 
the whole German fleet was scuftlcd and sunk by its own crews. 

Further, Germany was to pay^i war indemnity and to make good the 
losses and damage caused to the Allies *by the war. T his was called 
“ Reparations ”, and for many years the word hung like a shadow over 
Europe. No definite sum was fixed by the treaty, but provision was made 
for the fixing of this sum. '1 his undertaking to make good the war losses 
of the Allies was a stupendous affair. Germany was a conquered and 
rifined country at the time, faced with vast problems to make both ends 
meet for her domestic purposes. In addition to this, to have to shoulder 
the burden of the Allies was an impossible task, incapable of fulfilment. 
But the Allies were full of hatred and the spirit of revenge, and wanted not 
only their " pound of flesh ”, but almost the last drop of blood from 
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Germany’s prostrate body. In England Lloyd George had won an election 
on the cry of" Hang the Kaiser In France feelings were even bitterer. 

The whole purpose of all these clauses of the treaty was to tic up 
Germany in every possible way, to disable her, and to prevent her from 
becoming strong again. She was to remain for generations the economic 
serf of the Allies, paying vast sums as annual tribute. The obvious lesson 
of history that it is impossible to tie up*a great people for long in this way 
did not strike* the wise super-statesmen who laid the foundations of this 
peace of vengeance at Versailles. They arc repenting it now. 

Lastly, I must tell you of President Wilson’s child, the League of 
Nations, which the Treaty of Versailles presented to the world. Phis was 
to be a league of free and self-governing States, and its purpose was “ to 
prevent future wars by establishing relations on the basis of justice and 
honour and to promote co-operation, material and intellectual, between 
the nations of the world ”, A very praiseworthy purpose! Each member- 
Sialr rf the League undertook never to go to war with a fellow-State 
until all possibilities of a peaceful settlement had been exhausted, and 
then (ml) alter an interval of nine months. In case a member-State 
broke this pledge, the othei States were pledged to discontinue financial 
and economic relations with that State. All this sounds very fine on 
paper ; in prac lice it has turned out to be very different. It is worth noting, 
however, that even in theory the* League did not try to end war : it sought 
to put difficulties in its way, so that the passage of time and efforts at 
conciliation might soothe away war passions. Nor Hid it trv to remove the 
c auses of war. 

file League was to c onsist of an Assembly, where all its member-Statcs 
would be 1 epi esented, and a Council in which the great Powers were to 
have permanent representatives tnd sonic ao htionul ones were to be 
elected by the Asse mbly. I here was to be a »cretariat with its head- 
quarters. as vou know, at Geneva. There were also othVr departments of 
a< tivitv : an International Labour Office dealing withMabour matters; 
a Permanent Court of International Justice at the Hague; and a Commit- 
tee for Inlellec tual Co-operation. T he League did not begin w ith all these 
activities. Some' of them were added subsequently. 

T he original constitution of {he League was mutant d in the Treaty 
of Versailles. T his is called the “ Covenant of the League of Nations 
In this covenant it was also laid down that amiaments should be reduced 
b\ all Stales to the lowest point consistent with national safety. German 
disarmament 'which of course vw compulsory) was held to be the first 
step in this direction, the other countries were to follow. It was further 
stated that in case of aggression by any State, steps should be taken 
against it. But it was not stated what constituted aggression. When two 
people or two nations fight, each blames the other and calls it the 
aggressor. 
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The League could only decide important matter^ unanimously. 
Thus if even one member-State voted against a proposition, it fell through. 
This meant that there was to be no coercion by a majority vote. It further 
meant that national sovereignties remained as independent and almost 
as irresponsible as before ; the League did not become a kind of super- 
state over them. 'This provision weakened the League greatly and made it 
practically an advisory body. 

Any independent State could join the League, but four Countries were 
definitely excluded: Germany, Austria, and Turkrv the defeated 
Powers— and Russia, the Bolshevik Power. It was laid down, however, 
that they might come in later under certain conditions. India, curiously 
enough, became an original member of the League, in Hat contradiction 
of the provision that only self-governing States could be members. Of 
course by India ” was meant the Biitish Government in India, and by 
this clever dodge the Biitish Government managed to get an extra 
representative. On the other hand. America, which was m a sense a 
parent of the League, refused to join it. 1 he Ameiicans disapproved of 
President Wilson's at ti\ i tie > and of Luiopean inti igues and t omplie ations, 
and decided to keep away 

Nluny people looked up to the League* with enthusiasm and in the 
hope that it would end, or at anv rate gieatly lessen, the disinids ol our 
present-dav world and biing an eia ol peace and plrntv. League ol 
Nations societies were founded in manv countries to populan/r the 
League and to spread.* it was said, the habit » •! looking at things inte r- 
nationaliv. On the* othei hand, mans other pe e»p|r «h >« nhe' 1 tin* League 
as a pious liaud. meant to tuiilui tie- deigns oi the* gnat Powers. We- 
have* now hud some actual t\p<n*m< <»! it, ami pen hup-, it is c.-mci to 
judge ol its u u In v , 1 he- League* staited functioning cm New War's I ).i \ 
i C)2o. Its hie- has be i n a bni*l one so Lir, and m t it has bee n lone e rough to 
discredit it e-ntiit-iv. I ndoubtedlv *it has done* good weak in various 
b)wa\s of niodnn hie; and the* men- hut that it lias bnmeiit n. items, ea 
rathe*r their govei nnn-n^, te>gethei to ehsc uss intemate nal problems I:as 
been an adv anee on old me thofls. But it has hub d < e mi pie t« 1\ in ae hnv ing 
its real objn t, the pn s -ervation i e»l pe-ac e- oi <-\<n lessening the* e Ii.uie cs of 
war. 

Whatever mav have been the- original inte mion e.t Pn sident Wilson 
about it, there e an be- no doubt that the- League* ha*, been a tool in the* 
hands ol the* great Powers,, and cspcciallv ol Lmdund and Plane e*. Its 
very basic function is the- maintenance* ol the \tutu\ quo that n, the 
existing order. It talks of justic e: and honour between uaiioiis, but it doe's 
not inquire whether the* existing relationship, are* based em justice* and 
honour. It proclaims that it dors not intrrle re in the- “ domestic matters M 
of nations. The dependent irs of an imperialist Power are dorneslir matters 
for it. So that, as far as the League is corn rrnrd. it looks forward to a 
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perpetual dorr^nancc*by these Powers over their empires. In addition to 
this, fresh territories, taken from Germany and Turkey, were awarded 
to the Allied Powers under the name of “mandates'’. '1 his word is 
typical of the Leslie of Nations, as it signifies the. continuation of the old 
imperialist explication under a pleasant name. These mandates were 
supposed to be awarded in aeroi dance with the wishes of the people of 
the mandated territory. Many of tlu*se unhappy peoples even rebelled 
against thenf, and < arii< d on a bloody fight for long periods till they were 
bombed and shelled into submission. Such was the m< thod of finding 
out the wishes of the people concerned! 

line wolds and phi uses woe used. The. imperialist Posvcts were 
ti ust< es foi the inhabitants ot the mandat* cl territoiies. and the 
League was to see that die conditions of the trust were fulfilled. As a 
matter of hut this made matt* is woise. The Powers did just what they 
liked, but they put on a more sane tiinonious garb, and thus lulled the 
consciences oi the unwaiv. When some little State- offended in any way, 
the* League put on a stem aspect and threatened it with its displeasure. 
\\ hen a gn at Power c»Hc nch cl. the L< ague looked awav as lai as possible 
>1 n.«d to milllllil/e the ollrnie. 

’1 Ims the gn at Poweis dominated the League*, and the v us» d it wlun- 
e\< 1 it \c i\< d their purpose to do so, and ignored it when this found 
more enlistment Perhaps the Luih was not the League's ; it lay with 
the svslc 111 itself, w hu h the Le.uvie , b\ m \ ej v nature, had to put up w 1 til. 
'Ill* \ < 1 v essence of imperialism wa* litter fisahs and competition 
In tw< 1 n the di fieri nt Po\w is. eac h of tin in bent on exploit m ' as much 
of tin woild 1 ^ pn^ibl'* It 1 h* m< tn!n is ol a Soviets ai<* c ominuallv 
using to pick < uh other's po» k* t* .*nd sharpening their kmses in order 
to cut each othn’s thioil . it not KkrL hat time will be much ro- 
opi ration lxtsscin iluni. or that tin so tv will make* lemarhable 
promt ss. Ii 1, nut MiipiiMug the 1* l*ir that. m spite of«,tn imposing array 
ot sponsors ..u< l fr o<l-p.M ent>, the 1 » ague Liv/uislird. • 

In the e anise ot 1 he ti«at\ dm ussions at Versailles, it was posed on 
behalf ot the' j.ipanesc- (imnnment that a chuise iec*gni/ing racial 
ecjualits be luiioclucid into ill Meaty 1 his was not ae e« pted. Japan 
w.h. Imsusn, <)!isol( (l In the- L M lt of Ku. n hau in. ( lima. 1 110 Big 
r l hive " writ- ge iiciuiis at the expense ot a weak ai.d humble allv like 
China. Because € »f this China elul not s lie treats . 

Such was the '1 leals of \ ( lvoHcs, which p f an end to “ the war 
which was to end war". PL' o Snowden, who later became Viscount 
Snowden, and a ( ahinet Minister in Kngland, made* the follow ihg 
comment on the' Tieatv : 

“ I hr TrraiN should \atisf\ hnc.incL. ini]>rri.»lists. and military* ft is the death- 
blow to (ho hojvji ol those who expected the end of the war to being [scare, h i< not 
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a peace treaty, but a declaration of another war. It is the betrayal 6f democracy and 
of the fallen in the war. The Treaty exposes the true aims of the Allies.** 

Indeed, the Allies, in their hatred and pride and grted, over-reached 
themselves. They began to repent in alter years when the consequences 
of their own folly threatened to overwhelm them. But it was too late then. 
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THE POST-WAR WORLD 


April 26, 1933 

At last we have reached the last stage of our long wandciing; we are 
on the threshold of today. We ha\e to consider the post-war world, the 
world after the Great War. We are now in our own times, indeed youi 
times! It is the last stage, and a verv short one as time goes, but still a 
difficult one. It is just fourteen and a hall years sin< e the war ended, and 
what is this tinv fraction of time to the long periods of histoiv wr have 
considered? But we are in the very thick of it, and it is difluult to form 
correct opinions of events at sue h c lose range. We c an neithei get the right 
perspective nor the calm detachment which historv d* m.imls. We are 
too excited about many happenings, and little things mav seem big to 
us, and some of the ready big things mav not be fully appm lated. We 
may lose ourselves in a multitude of trees and misN seeing the w^od. 

And then again there is the diihcultv of knowing how to measure the 
importance of events. What vtudstitk should we use im this puij>ose? 
It is obvious enough that much will depend on the wav we look at things. 
From one jidint of view an event mav seem important to us. Irnm another 
it may lose all importance and seem -trivial. I am afiaid 1 ha\< to some 
extent evaded this question in the letters I have written to vou: I have 
not answered it fairly and squarely. But still my genet al outlook has 
coloured all that I have written! Another person writing about the same 
periods and events might write sojnrthing very different. 

Now, I am not going into the question here of what our outlook on 
history should be. My own on the subjec t has < hanged greatly in recent 
years. And just as I have changed my views on this and other matters, 
so have many others. For the war gave a terrible shaking to everything 
and everybody. It upset the old world completely, and ever since then 
otir poor old world is trying painfully to stand up again, without much 
success. It shook the whole system of ideas on which wr had grown up and 
made 'us begin to doubt the very basis of modern soc i«*t> and civilization. 
Wr saw the. terrible waste of young lives, the lying, violence, brutality, 
destruction, and wondered if this was the end of civilization. The Soviet 
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rose* in Russia— a new thing, a new serial order, and a challenge to the 
old. Other ideas also floated in the air. It was a period of disintegration, 
of the breaking up of old beliefs and customs; an age of doubt and 
questioning whiAi always come in a period of transition and rapid 
change. • 

All this makes it a little* dilli< 1 1 1 1 lor 11s to considei the post-war days 
as history. But while we may dis< u*s and question various beliefs and 
ideas, and not accept any of them simply because it is said to be old, w*e 
cannot make* this the* excuse for just playing with ideas and not taking 
the trouble to think our hardest, so that we may know what to do. Such 
periods of transition in the world’s history especially (.ill lor activity of 
mind and bodv. 'I hey are tin* times when the* dull routine* of life is livened 
up and adventure beckons, and we can all take our part in the build'ng 
up ol the new otdu. And in sue li tunes the south have always played a 
dominating pail, for they can adapt themselves to c hanging ideas and 
conditions far more easilv than those- who have giown old and hardened 
and fixed in the am ient beliefs. 

Pe rhaps it w ill be a , w ell to examine- this jx>st-war pc riod in some* detail. 
But in this lette r I should like you to make a gene ral survey of it. You 
will remember our suivrv ol the nineteenth centurv after the fall of 
Napoleon. Inevitably one thinks of tin* Peace of Vienna oi 181^ and its 
consequences, and compares it with the Peace of Versailles of 1919 and 
its consequences 'I lie Peace of Vienna was not a happv one; it laid the 
seeds of future wars in Europe. Not learning by experience, our statesmen 
made the \ ersailles peace a fai worse one, as we saw in the last letter. 
Over the* post-war years has lam heavily the dark shadow of this so-called 
peace. 

What are the* outstanding *\<nls then c! these past fourteen years? 
First in importance, I think, and most striking of all, has been the rise 
and consolidation of the Soviet Union, the U.S.S.R. or the Union of 
Socialist and Soviet Republics, as it is called. I have'* told \ou already 
something of the enormous difficulties which Soviet Russia had to face 
in its fight for existent e. That it won in sj^ite of them is om* of the wonders 
of this centurv. I he Soviet system spread all over the Asiatic parts of the 
former Tsarist pto-Fmpire, in Siberia right up to the Pacific, and in 
Central Asia 1 ' within hail of the Indian fiontier. Separate Soviet re- 
publics were filmed, but they federate u together into one Union, and 
this is now the U.S.S.R. This Unidn revel's an enormous area in Europe 
and Asia, which is about one-* wth of the total land area of the world. 
The area is verv big, but bigness bv itself does not mean much, and Russia, 
and much more <0 Siberia and Central Asia, were very" backward. The 
second wonder that the Soviets performed was to transform great parts 
of this area out of all recognition by prodigious schemes* of planning. 
There is no instance in recorded history of such rapid advance of a people. 
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Even the most backward areas in Central Asia hate gone ahead with a 
rush which we in India might well cn\y. 1 he most notable advances 
have been in education and in industry. B> vast Five Years’ Plans the 
industrialization of Russia has been pushed on at a fe\erish pace and 
enormous lactones ha\e been put up. All this has nu*ant a \eiy great 
strain on the people, who have had to do without comlmts, and even 
necessaries, so that the gi eater part ot their e. annngs .might go m this 
building up ot the lirst socialist countn. r lhe burden has fallen especially 
on the peasants. 

The contrast between this piogressne, go-ahead Smiet couptry and 
western Luiopc, with its ever-inc leasing Doubles, is wry maiked In 
spite of all its difficulties, western Europe is still fai i uh<r than Russia. 
In the long class of its prosperity it accumulated a gie it deal of fat, on 
which it can li\e lor some time. But the hurtle n of d< bt w hu h e ac h countrs 
tarries, the problem ot Reparations, which under the \u sailhs Ircat\ 
Germans was to pay and the eontinuous nwilrv and conflicts c d the 
Powers, great and small, haw brought pool Ianope to a touhli pa^s 
Interminable conferences meet to find wan* \ ,»\ rut of tin difficulty 
and no wav is found, and daiiv tin MluaUnn worse ns loeempare Sovnt 
Russia with western l h!o| e tr»d.i\ to irmpare a south t iriwng a 
hcaw burden but lull of lih and wjmn, with m a •< d p« t^ n with huh 
hope or cmrgv lilt, and going forward m-t v ithmil ] nt 1 * bi t on \ f ibh, 
to the end of his pn s< nt state 

1 he l. mte d Stale s ot # Arn< n< a se e nn d dor tin war t<» I i\< « m aped 
this European contanon lor t< n \e its tin' pt«^<nd < fiehnjU 
"Ihc\ hid m wai-tinw piislu d out 1 n f I u d Imm b< 1 1 * ^ o < I s * tin 
monc\-h Tiding biisuuss Ainnu w miov tin m< i * \ '« <ht n th* we* Id 
and all the world was he i debtor In an eerunnu «i e e mi od 
the whole woild, and she might h. 1 ( 1 1 \ < d < • p h h d \ t n tin w rh! s 
inbute, as, to som^ e \te nt. I rndand l 1 irl dorn j u \ i i 1’u I < n \n n 
two difiic ultie s I*hr <h btor cm ntni * wc re milt « nd « »i’*l not 

pa> thr ir debts m c ash inch c d, e w n it the \ h id hi i n m \ * d w (In \ 

could not haw paid these wi^iVuim m < *di I In • \ v % tin » tmild 

try to pas them was to m inulactHire ge»r d* 4 ml < in! t ! f * i to \n < ti a 

But Am* nca did not like the irh a r >f ha t mn g< mis < < n i f ti ! « r , an<l 

huge tariff w alls were put up which stopped nn t • I tl < « g«» ds loan 
entering. How, then, were tin' poor debtor < < hpiihs to ] t } A hidhaut 
wav was found \me rica would If r.cl tin in tit'o mom n»pi\th» interest 
due to her 1 '[ his was an < sti aorrhn n\ w •% e f re Hum i eh ht p. id, lot 
it # mcant the creditor paving more and more and the rh bt going up It 
became clear enough t fiat most of tin debtor (mintin' would ne w r be 
able to shake ofT the debt, and then sudeh nl\ Annina stopped lending, 
and immediately the whole paper structure- fame down with a crash. 
And another very strange thing happened. Amerre a, prosperous America, 
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filled to the brim with gold, became suddenly a land of vast numbers of 
unemployed workers, and the wheels of industry stopped running, and 
destitution spread. 

If rich Americ^was so hard hit, it (an be imagined what the state of 
Kurope was. Eafth country tried to keep out foreign goods by heavy 
tarifl rates and other devices and bu\ -home-made-goods propaganda. 
Kach country waited to sell and not tw> buy, or to buv as little as possible. 
This kind oPthing cannot go on lor long without killing international 
trade, for trade* and commerce depend on exchange. This policy is called 
economic nationalism. It spread to all coumrh % and so did other forms 
of aggressive nationalism. As trade and industry languished, the difficulties 
of cac h countrv grew\ and the meat unpeiialist Powers tried to make 
l>oth ends meet by great' r imp< n.ilist exploitation abroad and by cutting 
down the* wages of workers at lminr. Ri\al imperialism^. in their desire 
and attempts to exploit \anous j).uts of the world, # (ame more and more 
into ronllic t. While the League ol Nations talked piously of disarmament 
and did nothing, the spectre of war seemed e\er to draw* nearer. Again 
the Powers started grouping lhernsrl\r-> for the < onflic t l)i it seamed 
i-a v.. ,l.le 

So we seem to be- nearing the • nd of the great period during which 
capitalist ci\ili/ation held »wa\ in western I.urope and America and 
dominated the rest of file world. lor the f, st ten \.*ai" aft- r the war it 
appeared that perhaps capit.imm might i«.o\<t and stea<i\ itse*If for 
anothei 1 onsidei alii'* period. Hut the n< m three* \car> or so have made 
tins \er\ doubttul. Noi onl\ is the ii\alr\ b« tween c apitahst State's 
growing to dangerous dimensions, but, at the same time, within each 
Slate* the ( oniiie i betwe* n 1 lasses, between lie* w«»rke rs and the capitalist 
owning class, whuh umtiels the go\env at. is becoming acute*. As 
these conditions worsen, a last elesjniate att, pt is mack* bC the owning 
e lass, s to e r 11 h the 1 oing w 01 ke»s \ his take s the fbrrn * iffasc. ism. Kasi ism 
appeals w lu re the < onflic t betwe en tlie e 1 .. ses has become* acute* and the 
ow ning e lass is in dange r of losing it" pi i\ ilrged portion. 

Fas, ism began in Italv soon after the** war. 1 In* woik«*is were ge tting 
out of hand there* whe n the* fascist-, uyder tin* leadership of Mussolini, 
gained control, *nd the y ha\e*been in power ewer mi:, r 1 ase ism means 
naked die talot dnp. It despivw openly demo, ratic l'on.w. l\w ist methods 
have spread to a greater or lesser e \t < v. many countries of Kurope, 
and die tatoiship is (juiie a < ommnn phenomena tln rex Karlv in M)Y\ 
fascism triumphed in (inmau\ where tin* \oung Republic, proclaimed 
in iqtJk w.is ended and tin* most barbarous methods were adopted no 
kill the workers' movement. 

So in Kurope fasi ism faces democracy and the forces of socialism, 
and at the same time the capitalist Powers glare at each other and prepare 
to fight cadi other. And capitalism offers, further, the most remarkable 
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sight of abundance and poverty side by side ; food rotting away and even 
being thrown away and destroyed, and people starving. 

One ancient country in Europe— Spain— has during the last few 
years turned herself into a republic and driven out her Hapsburg-Bourbon 
ruler. So there is one king the less in Europe and the woe Id. 

I ha\e told you of three of the outstanding events of the lourteen years 
after the war: the rise of the Soviet Union; the economic world domi- 
nation of America and her present crisis; and the European tangle. 1 hr 
fourth outstanding event of this period is the full awakening of eastern 
countries and their aggressive attempts to gain freedom. r J hr East 
definitely enters world politics, I hese eastern nations might Ire consi- 
dered in two classes: those that are considered independent, and those 
that are colonial countries controlled by some imperialist Power. In all 
these countries of Asia and North Africa nationalism has grown strong, 
and the desire for freedom insistent and aggressive. In all then* have* bern 
powerful movements, and in some places even rebellions, against weste rn 
imperialism. Main of these countries luivr received direct help and, what 
was of far greater importance, moral backing at a cntkal stage of then 
struggle, from the Soviet Union. 

The most remarkable rebirth of a nation that see med to be- down and 
out is that of Tuikev, and lor that the credit must go in a large* measure 
to Mustafa Kemal Pasha, the gallant leade r who refused to submit eve n 
when all seemed against him. Notonlv did he* win freedom fra hiscountrv, 
but he modernized it and changed n out of all recognition. He* put an 
end to the Sultanate* and the Caliphate, and the* s<*< lusion <>1 women and 
a host of other old customs. The* moral and actual support of the Soviet 
was of great help to him. 1 he Soviet also was of help to Persia in he r 
efforts to get rid of British influence. A strong man, Ri/a Khan, rose 
there also, amd he is the ruler now. Afghanistan also succeeded during 
this period in establishing its complete. independent e\ 

The Arab countries, with the exception of Atabia itself, are still 
under foreign control. 'I he demand of the* Arabs fe>r unity lias not bee n 
met. The greater part of Arabia has become indepe ndent under Sultan 
Ibn Saud. Iraq is independent on paper, but in efhc t is within the British 
sphere of influence and control. 'I he little* State's of Palestine and Jians- 
Joidan are British mandates, and Svria a french mandate*, 'I here was 
an extraordinarily gallant rebellion in Svria against the Irene h, and it 
partly succeeded. Egypt also had insurrections and a long-drawn-out 
struggle against the British I hat struggle continues still, though Egypt 
is called independent and a king, supported h) the British, reigns there. 
To the far west of northern Africa there was also a gallant struggle for 
freedom in Morocco under the leadership of Abdel Krim. He succeeded 
in driving ouf the Spanish, but later the full force of the French crushed 
him. 
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All those struggles for freedom in Asia and Africa show how the new 
spirit was abroad and affecting the minds of men and women in distant 
countries of the East simultaneously. Two countries stand out because 
they have a woilcl significance. They are China and India. Any radical 
change in either 5f these countries afl< cts the whole great- Power system 
of the world; it is bound to produce enormous consequences in world 
politics. The struggles in China and India air thus far more than domestic 
struggles of fhe peoples concerned. 1 he success of China means the 
emergence of a mighty State which makes a difference to the present 
balance of power, as it is called, and which automatically puts an end 
to the exploitation of China by the* impe rialist Powers, i he- success of 
India a No means the appearance, at hast potentially, of a great State, 
and inevitably it means the end of British imperialism. 

China has had manv ups and downs dining lie* Lot ten \car=. An 
allianc e of the Kuo-Min-'l ang and the- ( linn sr communists broke up, 
and r\ rr since, China has been a prc\ to the- tuihujw and similar biipand 
i hie fs, w ho at e of ten helpc d b\ lot eign inter c <as w ho want disordc 1 in China 
to continue, for the last two \e.irs the Japanese lia\e actually m\aded 
Chirr* and taken possession of M\eral pro\imes. "J his informal war is 
still going on. Me anwhile large areas in the inte rior oi China ha\e turned 
communist, and there is a So\iei government of a kind then*. 

In India the last fourteen \eais ha\e been \ e r\ full ones, and ha\e 
seen an aggressive and set a pear etui nationalism. Soon alter the war, 
when expectations oi great reforms ran high. we*had martial law in the 
Punjab and the horrible* massae re of Jallianw ala Bagh. Anger at this and 
Muslim resentment at the treatment of Turkrv and the Caliphate led 
to the* non-c o-operation mosemrnt of nr jo- 22 under Gandhi’s leadership. 
Indeed, from lego onwards Gandhi has be u the unquestioned leader 
of Indian nationalism. I his has Deen the G* , 1 hi Age in India, and his 
methods of peaceful ovolt, b\ their noveltx and rffic.'fey, have* attracted 
the world's attention. After a spe ll of quieter activities •and preparation, 
the fight for fieedom began again in ici^o, with the definite" adoption 
by the Cong less of the* goal ot inch penefe nc e. Since then we have had, 
off and on. ( i\il Disobedience 1 and overflow ing prisons and the main 
other things that \ou know of. Meanwhile the' British poh< v has consisted 
of pettv reforms to win o\c*r some* people it they can. md an attempt to 
crush the 1 nationalist moveme nt. 

Burma had a great rc\olt of tht* stars mg peasantrv in 1931. It was 
suppressed with great cruelty. In Java and the Dvitch Indies there was 
also a re\olt. In Siam there has been a ferment and some change has 
taken place limiting the King's powers. In Eirnch Indo-China nationalism 
is also on the move*. 

So all over the East nationalism struggles to find expression, and 
in some places it is mixed with a little communism. There is little in 
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common between the two except the common hatred of imperialism. 
Soviet Russia’s wise and generous policy towards all eastern countries, 
within her Union as well as outside, has found manv friends for her even 
in non-communist countries. 

One other outstanding feature of recent years has been the emanci- 
pation of women from the many bonds, legal, social, and customary, 
that held them. The war gave a great push to this in tlu* West. And even 
in the East, from Turkey to India and China, woman is up and doing and 
taking a brave part in national and social activities. 

Such are the times we live in. Every day brings news of change or 
important happening, of the friction between nations, of the conflict 
betw een capitalism and socialism, and fascism and detnoc racy, of growing 
jxwerty and destitution, and over all lies the ever-lengthening shadow of 
w ar. 

It is a stirring period of historv, and it is good to be ali\e and to take 
one’s share in it, e\en though the share ma\ consist of solitude in the 
l)r lira Dun Gaol ! 


! )/ 

IRELAND'S EIGHT I OR A RKPUU.K 


-U'il 

\Vl shall now consider the important t\cnts ol iec<nt \<*ai* m some 
gi rate r detail. I ''hall begin with It eland, limn the point « 'I \ i« w * *1 \sni Id 
historv and world lorces, tins little < ountrv o! the far wi't nt Euiop< has 
no great important e at pu m lit. Gut it is a biave and 1m }»p mM<- < ountrv , 
and not all the might of die Biitish Kmpin* has b< t n able ;■> (lush its 
spirit or iow it inro submission. 

In m\ last letter about Tnland I told \mi *>! th* limn* Rule Bill that 
w as pass’d by the Brit bh Par liam* nt just b* Im e dn Gr < o W at . I his w as 
resented by the Protestant leaflets ot l l.ter and b\ di* ( mis* 1 v at iv c 
Party in England, and a regijar rebrdimi was mgaiuAd against if. 
Thereupon the smith* rn Ii idi also organized th* u “ National Volume ers" 
to light against 1 ’ister it nrcessai y. ( r. il wai 111 In land s< ■ m»*d in* v itahlr. 
Just then came the World Wei, and all attention was diverted to the 
battlefields of Belgium and northern 1 ranee. 1 he Irish U adrrs in Parlia- 
ment offered their help in t.a* war. but th*' * ountrv was .ip.itlirtie and by 
rib means keen. Meanwhile the Ul.ter t«*bels ” wen- given high office 
in the British Government, and this made the- Irish people still more 
dissatisfied. 

Discontent grew in Ireland and a feeling that they must not be sacrificed 
in England's war. When a proposal was made that conscription lie 
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introduced in Ireland*, as in England, and all the able-bodied young 
men be forced to join the army, there was an angry flare up of protest 
all over the country. Ireland prepared to resist with force, if necessary. 

During Easter week in ryib there was a rising in Dublin, and an 
Irish Republic whs proclaimed. After a few (lavs of fighting this was 
crushed by the British, and some of* the bravest and finest young men of 
Ireland were shot* down afterwaids under martial law for their part in 
the brief rebellion. 'I his rising it is known as the “ Easter Rising” — 
was hardly a serious attempt to challenge* the British. It was more of a 
brave gesture to demonstrate to tin* world that In land still dreamt of a 
re public and n fused to submit wilhngk to British domination. The 
gallant \mimi nun behind the* using deliberates sacrificed themselves 
in oidn to make* this gesture to the* world, well knowing that they would 
fail in the present, but hoping that then saenhec- would bear fruit later 
and bi mg fn < doni m an 1 . 

About the* tirm «*f this ruing an Inshmui w..s also < aught by the 
British in an atlc rnpt to bung ai iih to Ireland from Ch i mans . I ins man 
was Sir Roger ( use me nt, who had la t n for long 111 the British consular 
m **. i< ( * 10 n if 1 * w as tin cl 111 London and sente m e d to d< ath ; lioin his 
prise >ne i \ de >1 k in e our t lu* 1 e .id cnit a state*na*nt w hu h w as e \u ae rdmarilv 
nu»\ing and e loque nt, and which laid ban- the* pisu<»nat< patriotism 
Oi the lush v r \ 111 . 

I he 1 < 1 mg h id lad. d. but in m \ < 1 \ lailur e it u iumph« d. 1 he 1 epres- 
sion b\ 1 1 ’. < * Ihituh (lovernrueni that te-!low<d # u, and mpuialk the 
she n ting of lie* 'uoi.p eg \omn» leaeh is, created a powerful impression 
011 the 1 1 1 h i 1 . »ph li e land «e i me d i<» In quit t on the Mirhu <\ but anger 
l»la/< ti be h«w . .a el m < n tins tonne 1 its on lie t jii Nmn 1 < m. Sinn I e in ideas 
spie ad with i o .a t, puhr . In n ' 1 1st h tier In land I told vou of this 
Sinn 1 < in It h id p.et with little' mh c e-ss to . with . now it spread 

like a lor 1 a l-r < • • 

\ i 1 1 1 ila f»nat War w. a over the 1 e we 10 1 h < turns all n\ ei th(*Biinsh 
Ishsi.a tie I\.i '...i.a ut i.i le.ndoii In Inland tin Sinn 1 eme rs 1 aptui e*d 
the < n at in... u f \ « t o w, de plating th<* old nationalists. wla* were for 
sf>me* < o op< 1 a * i< n w.ih tin' Butoh. lhtf tin* Sam 1 < i n« rs did not get 
eh < te it to t’f Bn a Bar harm nt in oul< t to ..it ml it. I he lr poln \ was 
< lit in k (!;!!ne m! . lias 1 ». ’ n \ 1 1 1 m non-i o-ope ration . ud bin < nit. So 
these- I le i t< d Sn u 1 e mas ua\nl aw... In ’ x 'c London Parliament and 
instead set up linn own u publn \U asst raids in Dublin m jqio. 1 hev 
pi ocl.iirnee i the lush Republic . ml (.died lhe*ir asM*mbk the D.ul 
Lirrann ** It was su; post d to be tot* tin* whole of Ireland, mcludirfg 
IMster, but t Lt l Kteun s natuialK k<;pt awa\. 1 hey had no lose' for 
Catholic Ireland, 1 he D.ul lateann elected De Valera as its president 
and CIrifhth as the vice-president. Both of these he ads of the new* republic 
happened to be* m British gaols at the time. 
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Then began one of the most extraordinary of struggles, a fight that 
was unique and quite unlike any of the numerous former fights between 
Ireland and England. A mere handful of young men and women, with 
the sympathy of their people behind them, fought against fantastic odds; 
a great and organized empire was against them. The Sinn Fein struggle 
was a kind of non-co-operation with violence thrown in. They preached 
boycotts of English institutions and set up their own wherever possible, 
like arbitration courts to take the plate of the ordinary law-courts. In 
the countryside a guerrilla warfare was carried on against the police 
outposts. The Sinn Fein prisoners gave a lot of trouble to the British 
Government by hunger-sti iking in gaols. 1 he most famous hunger- 
strike, which thrilled Ireland, was that of Terence MmSwiney, the Lord 
Mayor of Cork. When put in gaol he dedaied that he would tome out, 
alive or dead, and gave up taking food. After he had fasted for sevemv-five 
days his dead bodv was carried out of the gaol. 

Michael Collins was one of the more prominent organizers of the 
Sinn Fein rebellion. The Eiitish Government in Ireland was largely 
paralysed by tin* Sinn Fein tactics, and in tin* countrv distiuts it hardly 
existed. Gradually \iolence grew on both sides, and then' war fiequent 
reprisals. A special Biitish force was enrolled to sei\e in Ireland; it was 
highly paid, and contained the more despeiate and violent elements out 
of those recently discharged ftorn the war aimies. 1 his force came to be 
known as the “ Black and 'Fans", from the colours of their uniforms. 
These Black and Tans started a campaign of cold-blooded minder, often 
shooting people in their beds, in the hope that thev would thus teirori/e 
the Sinn Feiners into submission. But the Sinn leiners refused to submit, 
and carried on their guerrilla warfare. Thereupon the Bl.uk and 'Fans 
indulged in terrible reprisals, burning down whole villages and large 
parts of towns. Ireland became one huge field of conilic t where l>oth 
parties vied with vacli other in violence and destruction; behind one of 
the parties was the organized strength of an empire, behind the other 
w f as the iron resolve of a handful of men. For two yea is this Anglo-Irish 
War lasted, from 1919 to October 1921. 

Meanwhile, in 1920, the Bri/ish Parliament hurriedly passed a newv 
Home Rule Bill. The old Act, passed just befote the Great War, which 
nearly brought on rebellion in Lister, was quietly dropped. The new' 
Bill divided up Ireland into two parts: l ister or North Ireland, and the 
rest of the country, and there wrrb to be two separate parliaments. 
Ireland is a small country, and by dividing it up, the two parts became 
tiny areas in a small island. The new' Parliament was set up in Lister for 
the north, but in the south, in the rest of Ireland, nobody paid any atten- 
tion to the Home 1 Rule Act. They were all busv with the Sinn Fein rebellion. 

In October 1921 Lloyd George, the British Prime Minister, appealed 
to the Sinn Fein leaders for a truce to talk over thr possibility of a 
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settlement, and Ihis was agreed to. Britain could no doubt have ultimately 
crushed Sinn Fein in Ireland with her vast resources and by converting 
the whole country into a desert, but her policy in Ireland was making 
her very unpopular in America and elsewhere. Money had poured into 
Ireland from the Irish in America and even from the British Dominions, 
for carrying on the struggle. At the same time the Sinn Fcincrs were also 
tired out; the strain on them had b< rq \erv great. 

The English and Irish representatives met in London, and after two 
montlts of discussion and argument a provisional settlement was signed 
in December 1921. This did not lecognize the Irish Republic, but it 
gave. Ireland more freedom, except for one or two matters, than any 
Dominion had so far possessed. Even so, the Irish representatives were 
not willing to accept this, and only agreed when the threat of immediate 
and frightful war was held over them by England. 

In Ireland there was a tremendous tussle over this treaty ; some were 
lor it, others violently against. The Sinn lVin party was split up into two 
over this question. I he Dail Eireann at length accepted the treaty, and 
the Irish Free State, called officially in Ireland the “ Saorstat Eireann ”, 
I'anv into existence. But it brought in its train civil war between the old 
comrades of the- Sinn Fein ranks. De Valera, the 1 president of the Dail 
Eireann. was opposed to the treaty with England, and so were many 
others: (Griffith and Michael Collins and others were in favour of it. 
For main months civil war raged in the country, and those in favour of 
the neats and the 1 'ree State were helped by British forces to put down the 
others. Muhael Collins was shot down by the republicans, and in the 
same wav main a republican leader was shot down b\ the Free State 
people. I he ga*»ls weir full of republicans. All this civil war and mutual 
hatred u,i« a trmblv tragic* development of Ireland's brave struggle for 
freedom. English polic v had won, where he urns had been checked, 
and Irishman was lighting Irishman, and England w;is to some extent 
quietlv helping one parts and generally looking on, wel^content with the 
new development. 

The civil war giaduallv died awav, but the republicans would not 
accept the Free State*. Even those republicans who had been elected to 
the Dail the parliament of the Fit e State* refused to attend, as they 
objected to taking an oath of allegiance which meiiMoned the King. 
So De Vain a and his parts kept aw av firm *he Dail, and the other Free 
State partv. headed by Cosgrave, the president of the Free State, tried to 
crush the republicans in many w vs. 

The formation of the Irish Fret State led to some far-reaching conse- 
quences in Britain's imperial politics. The Irish treaty had given to 
Ireland a greater measure of independence than was possessed at the 
time, in law, by the oilier Dominions. As soon as Ireland got this, the 
other Dominions automatically took it also, and the idea of Dominion 
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status underwent a change. Further changes in the direction of greater 
independence of the Dominions followed some Imperial Conferences 
which were held between England and the Dominions. Ireland, with 
her strong republican movement, was always pulling towards complete 
independence. So also was South Africa with her Boor majority. In this 
way the position of the Dominions went on changing and improving till 
they came to be considered as sister-nations with England in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. This sounds line, and no doubt it does repre- 
sent a progressive growth towards an equal political status. But the 
equality is more in theory than in fact. Economically the Dominions are 
tied to Britain and British capital, and there are mans wa\s of bringing 
economic pressure to bear on them. At the' same time, as the Dominions 
grow*, their economic interests tend to conlliet with those of England. 
Thus the Empire gradually gets weaker. It was because of the imminent 
danger of the cracking up of the Empire that England agreed to the 
loosening of the bonds and admitting political equality with the Domi- 
nions. By wisely going thus far in time, she* sa\icl much. But not lor 
long. The forces that separate' the Dominions from England continue to 
work; they are in the main economic lories. And these tones continually 
tend to weaken the Empire. It was because of tins, as will a*, the un- 
doubted decline of England, that I wrote- to \<>u ot the lading awa\ ol 
the British Empire. Il it is difficult ior the Dominions to remain tied to 
England for long, with all their common traditions and culture' and 
racial unity, how much more dilhc ult nnrt it be for India to remain tied 
to her. for India’s economic interests come into dure ? conlliet with 
British interests, and one of them inu>t bow to the other. I hus a tree 
India is most unlikely to accept thh connection, with its <nio!l.u\ ol 
subordinating her ec onomic policy to that ot Britain. 

The British ( ‘nrmnonw* alth, meaning thireh- the ii«<- Dominions and 
not poor, depend* nt India, means, thus pc’uic.ilb. !ne unit. But all 
these units are # still under the economic empire ol Bntain. I he Irish 
treaty meant the continuation of this i \pioitation »»l Inland to some 
extent by British capital, and this was the n d trouble lx hind tie* at. ball' n 
for a republic. De Yahra and the republicans h prei mol the poorei 
farmers, tin* lower middle-class people, and the poo; mu Ilei tuals ; 
Cosgrasr and the Free State people represent d tin* in lei puddle class 
and the richer farmers, and both these < !a^« s wire mt'icMed in the 
British trade, and British capital was inteirsiul in tie m. 

After some time' De V;* ra decided to change his tea if s. He and his 
party went into the Dail Eireann and took the oadi <»i alle giance, announ- 
cing at the same time that they did so for form’s sake, and that they 
would do away with the oath as soon as they had tig* majority. At the 
next rlecliop, early in if)V, De Valera did get his majority in the Free 
State Parliament, and immediately he began c arrying out bin programme. 
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The fight for the republic was still to go on, but the method of fighting 
was different. Do Vahia piopos<d to abolish the oath of allegiance and 
also informed the Lnplish (Jos eminent that he would not pay the land 
annuitie s any moiy to them, i think I wioie to sou what tin se annuities 
were. When the Wind in Ii eland was taken lioin the big landlords, they 
sveie compensated handsome Is lor it, and the n the mom y lor this was 
realized year aflM )c\u from die fanners who had taken the land. r ] his 
process had gone on for moie thin a g< m i.ition, but it still continued. 
De \'aleia said that In would it (use to pay anv more. 

Immediately dure was an outcis in Lnglund and a c 011 flic t with the 
Biitidi (lowinnifiu. 1 lit s protested Inst ol all that it was a breach of 
the Irish Heats of mjzi for De* \ .&!< ra to abolish tin oath ot all< jiain e 
De \ aleia s.ucl tli.it il Inland and Lncdand wtie sistt r-nati<>ns, as the 
Dominions w 1 1 < pioc la urn d to In , and e.u h w as fi < t to c I range its c consti- 
tution, tin n obs nnisls in land ( ould c hange t»i n mow tin oath Horn the 
constitution. No epic stinn of tin deals <»f K|ji arose i<»w. Il Inland did 
nc>t hast that light, then sin was. to that ( \u nt. de pi mh nt on Lnglanel. 

Secondly tin- British (ion iiniKii! protest, d e\<n more loudls about 
the mppage (*l the annuities. and said that this was a gro^s bn.nh uf a 
contiaet and obligation. De \.d»ia dr rile d this. and the 1 < was a heal 
arguim nt about it which med imt imuble (,s. Winn tin tune 1 >r tin* 
pasnn nt oi tin annmtn s < aim and tin \ we ?< m*t paid. Imgland siaite d 
a in w wai a ’ tin t lie land 1 Ins v, is at < omuim wai H» is s tanfl 

chit 11 s win put nn lush ge>uds « ormng to 1 n a la i*l sn as to min the lush 

famn 1 , w ln*si pi odin t> e aim u> I 11 gland, and the* loii < tin* I nsli ( ios < 1 li- 
nn nt to ("ini to ti Mils \ s usual with h»i. I 11 J md began using lu 1 
bludge on 111 no|r 1 to 1 mu pi 1 the otlu t pails . bin sm Ij im thuds ate not so 
USC fill la » w as th< s Wile. I In lush (io\< 1 ”>« M let dated 1 >\ putting 

diitu s mi lu uish eoi ds uomg to 1 k land, lit 1 nnnnm wai < ausc d lm 1 at 
lews t«» I linn u ami uniustins mi both sides. But oujiaged na* mnaiisiw 
and pi t sti _( stood in tin w as ol 1 it he 1 pai «\ gi\ mg m. 

I In u wo a li< > 1 1 c h 1 M011 m Ik kind < at 1\ in 10 ; 5 and. mm It nt the 
disgust nl tin l»nt. sh (mscinnient. De \ ilera was ism moi< Minesslul 
than la loir and e aim link with 1 buy/* 1 nupiir . Si it was nbsious 
that tin British pohe \ nt u ininniu coercion had m . a < t e dec! I he* 
< minus part « »t t is that while the British (m\tK 1 < lit pun hum the 

w ic keclm ss of : a 1 1 ish m not p mng th u h hts. the s the mse Is c s do not 

want to pas tin >t own de bts t < j \ineiua. 

So De \ ahi a is lie ad ed the lush (inu millet now, and he is taking 
his c nuiitn . sit p bs s(< p. tow aKo a i e public . 1 lu v oath of allegianc e l>as 
alreach gone*, tin* pasment nt tin* annuities his been fmalls stopped; 
the* old (iose mm-(»eMieial has also gone, and De \aleia has appointed 
a membei of lus paits lo this other. which has lust all its importance now. 
'1 he fight lor a lepubhc goes on, but the methods are now different; 
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the centuries-old Anglo-Irish struggle still continues, and it takes the 
shape of an economic war today. 

Ireland may develop into a republic soon. But there is one great 
obstacle in the way. Dc Valera and his party want, aibove all, a unified 
Ireland, one republic, one central government for the whole island, 
including Ulster. Ireland is too small to be split up into two bits. How to 
get Ulster to join the rest of Ireland is the great problcrn before Do Valera. 
It cannot be done by force. An attempt to do so by the Btitish Govern- 
ment in 1914 nearly ended in a rebellion, and the Free State certainly 
cannot force Ulster, nor docs it dream of doing so. De Valera hopes that 
he will be able to win the goodwill of Ulster, and thus bring about union. 
This hope seems to err on the side of optimism, for Protestant Ulster’s 
bitter distrust of Catholic Ireland still continues. 

\ott (1938'j: The economic war between the two countries, after 
being carried on for some vears, was ended by an agreement between the 
two governments. This agreement, which settled the problem of annuities 
and other financial obligations, was very advantageous to the Free State. 
Mr. De Valera has taken further steps towards the republic and has 
severed many links with the British Government and Crown. Ireland is 
now named Fire. The vital question before Fire is that of unity, which 
would include Ulster. But Ulster is still unwilling. 
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M<n 7, 1033 

I ioid vmi in mv la>t letter of Ireland's brave fight lor a republic. 
Between Ireland and lurkev there is no particular connection, but 
I have the new I urkey in mind todav, and therefore I propose* to write 
to you about her. In common with Ireland, she put up an amazing 
resistance against great odds. VVr have already seen three empires dis- 
appear as a result of the' World War Russia, Austria, and Germany. 
In Turkey we see the end of a fourth great empire, the Ottoman Umpire. 
Ottoman and his successors had founded and built up this Empire boo 
years ago ; their dynasty was thus far older than the Romanoffs of Russia 
or the Hohcnzollerns of Prussia and Germany. They were the contem- 
poraries of the early Hapsburgs of the thirteenth centurv, and both these 
ancient houses went down together. 

Turkey collapsed a few days before Germans in the World War and 
arranged a separate armistice with the Allies. The country had practically 
gone to piecej, the empire was no more, and the machinery of government 
had broken down. Iraq and the Arab countries were all cut off and were 
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largely under the Allies. Constantinople itself was under the control of 
the Allies and, facing the great city, in the Bosphorus, British warships 
lay at anchor, proud emblems of victorious might. Everywhere there were 
English, French, wrid Italian troops, and British secret-service agents 
prowled all over* the pla< e. I he Turkish forts were being dismantled, 
and the remains of the Turkish anriy were being made to deliver up their 
arms. The Young/lurk leaders, Enver. Pasha and Talaat Beg and others, 
had run aw at to other countries. On the Sultan’s tin one sat the puppet 
Caliph Wahid-ud-dm, determined to save himself in the wre(k, whatever 
happened to his country. Another puppet, agir« able to the British 
Government, was made Grand Yi/ur. I he I urkish Parliament was 
dissolved. 

Sudi was the state of affairs in Tin kev at the end of rrjib and the 
beginning of ’I he links were thor oui/hly worn out and < rushed in 

spirit. Remember wh.it a temble lot th< . had had to < nduie. Before the 
lour years of the Wot Id War there was the Balkan War, and before that 
the war with Italv, and all this c anre hard on the L< els of the Young Turk 
revolution, which removed Sultan Abdul Humid and established a 
poi'.ment. The Turks have .dway> shown wondrnul powers of endur- 
ance, but nearly e ight years of continuous war was too much for them, 
as it would have been loo mm Ii lor any people. So they gave up all hope 
and, resigning themselves t<> an evil fate, wailed f« *r the decision of the 
Allies. 

Nearly two v«ais earlier, (lining war-time, ilic Allies had come to a 
secret .imm mnil promising Srnvmu and the* western part of Asia Minor 
to Italv. Previous to this. Constantinople had been presented, on paper, 
to Rus iu, and the Arab countries divided up among the Allies. The last 
secret am cement, about Asia Minor brine orded over to Italy, had to 
be agreed to b\ Russia. Tnfbi tunatelv for ' dv, the BoIshVv iks soi/xd 
power before this could be don<\ and sc; the agreement Mas never ratified, 
much to I tab's disgust and anger with her allies. , 

So matters stood, 'lire lurks seemed to be down and out, from the 
craven Sultan downwards. 1 he sic k Yuan of Europe" had at last 
expired, or so it appealed. But there vvere a few lurks who refused to 
bow to late or ('uninstaller, however hopeless resistant might appear. 
’I hey workrd Mhnih and se« retlv for a while, coi'«*cting aims and 
inaleti.il from the depots ac tu.dlv inui ' \llied control and shipping 
them to the interior of Anatolia 'Asia Minor') via the Bla« k Sea. Chief 
among these se e let workers wa Mustafa Krmul Pasha, whose name li.is 
already appeared in some of m\ previous letters. 

The English did not like' Mustafa Keinul at all. They suspected him 
and wanted to arrest him. I hr Sultan, who was wholly under the thumb 
of the English, did not like him either. But lie thought it would bo a safe 
policy to send him away far into the interior, and so Kemal Pasha was 
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appointed Inspector-General of the army in Eastern Anatolia. There was 
practically no army to inspect, and his job was really supposed to be 
to help the Allies in getting arms from Tuikish soldiers. This was an ideal 
opportunity for Kemgd; he jumped at it and went off immediately. It 
was as well that he did so, lor, within a few hours of his departure, the 
Sultan had changed his mind. His fears of Kemal suddenK got the better 
of him, and at midnight he sent word to.the English to stop Kemal. But 
the bird had flottn. 

Kemal Pasha and a handful of oihei Turks began organizing national 
resistance in Anatolia. They proceeded quietly and cautiously at first, 
trying to win over the oflueis of the army who wen* stationed there. 
Outwardly they acted as the Sultan's agents, but they paid no attention 
to ordeis fiom Constantinople. 1 he eouisr ol events helped them. In the 
Caucasus the English had created an Armenian Republic and piomiscd 
to add the Turkish e astern pi ovine es to it. I he Annuiian Republic is 
now’ a part ol the- Soviet l/nion.; I here was bitte r enmity between the 
Armenians and the l urks, and many a massacre by the one of the other 
had taken place in the 1 past. So long as the links were the Ixwsos they 
had do b, m ol thk bloody game, during Abdul Hamid's time especial- 
ly. For the l inks to be now put under the Armenians meant almost 
annihilation for them. I Ik y preferred fighting to this. So the l urks ol* 
the* (‘astern provinces of Anatolia were* willing enough to listen to Kemal 
Pasha's appeals and exhortations. 

Meanwhile', another and a more nnpoitant happening roused the 
Tuiks. Eaily in iqie) the* Italians tric'd to make' good their secret agree- 
ment with l ianieand England, w hie h had fade d to materialize, bv land- 
ing troops in Asia Minor. England and France did not like this at all; 
they did not want to encourage the Italians * die time. Not knowing 
what else to do they agreed to Greek troops oci , tying SmvrnA, "O that 
the Italians might be lot retailed. • • 

Why w ei e the Greeks chosen in this way? 1 he French and English 
troops were war-weaiy and almost in a mutinous mood. lhr\ wanted to 
be demobilized and to go home as soon possible. '1 he Gn eks were 
handy, and the Greek Government had ([icurn of annexing both Asia 
Minor and Constantinople and thus reviving the old By/amine Empire. 
Two verv able Greeks happened to be friends of Elovd liu»rgt\ who was 
then Prime Minister in England and very puv dul in the Allied councils. 
One of these was \ eni/elos, Prime Minister of Greece. The other is a very 
mvsterious person, known as Sir v «dl Zaharoff, aliiiough his original 
name was Basileios Zacharias. As a voting man. as early as 1877,110 became 
the agent in the Balkans for a British armament firm. When the World 
War ended, lie was the richest man in Europe and perhaps in the world, 
and great statesmen and governments delighted to honour him. He was 
given high English titles as well as French title's; he owned many 
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newspapers ; and he seemed to influence governments considerably from 
behind the scenes. The public knew little about him and he kept away from 
the limelight. lie was, indeed, the typical modern international finan- 
cier who feels at home in many countries and influences and, to some 
extent, even controls governments of various demon atic countries. People 
have a sensation of governing themselves in such count! ies, but behind 
them, unseen, stands the real |x>w<*r, international hnance. 

How did ZahuroH become so rich and important? His business was the 
selling of all kinds of armaments, and this was a profitable job, especially 
in the Balkans. But it is believed by many that fiom his early days he was 
a member of the British Secret Service. '1 his helped him gieatly in busi- 
ness and in politics and repeated wars brought millions of pioht to him, 
and so he grew into the mysteiious giant ol today. 

This fabulously rich mystery man and \ cni/rlos managed to get Lloyd 
George to agree to Greek troops being sent to Asia Minor, /aharofl* 
ottered to finance die undertaking. It was one ol his investments that did 
not pay, for it is said that he lost a hundred million dollais, which hr had 
advanced to the Greeks, in their Turkish war. 

Greek troops went acioss to Asia Minor in British ships and landed at 
Smyrna in May 1919, under co\rr of Biitish, Blench and American 
warships. Immediately these troops, the gift ol the Allies to Turkey, 
started massacre and outrage 1 on a tremendous s< ale. '] line was a n ign 
of terror which shocked even the jaded < onsc ien< e of a wai-\\<ary woild. 
In Turkey itself it hud a most powerful effect, lor the I inks saw the fate 
the Allies seemed to have in store for them. And to lx imssaiml and 
treated like this by their old enemies and subjects, tin* GieekC Anger 
blazed in the Turkish heartland the nationalist movement grew. It is 
said, indeed, that although Kemal Pasha was the leader of this move- 
ment, the Greek occupation of Smyrna was its creator. Many ol the 
Turkish officer!*, who had till then remained unde cided, now joined it, 
even though this meant a defiance* of the Sultan, lor the* Sultan had now- 
ordered the arrest of Mustafa Kemal. 

v In September 1919 a Congress of elected representatives was held at 
Sivas in Anatolia. This put tjie seal on the new resistant c, and an exe- 
cutive committee with Kemal as president was formed. A 44 National 
Pact M containing the minimum peace terms with the Allies, amounting 
to complete independence, was also adopted. I he Sultan in Constan- 
tinople was impressed and a little -frightened. He promised to convene a 
new session of Parliament and ordered elections. In these elections tin- 
people of the Sivas Congress got a big majority. Kemal Pasha did not 
trust the people at Constantinople, and lu* advised tlx- ncwlv elected 
deputies not to go there. But they did not agree* and, headed by Rauf 
Bog, they. went to Istanbul 'as I shall call Constantinople' in future). One 
of the reasons for their doing so was a declaration of the Allies that they 
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would recognize the new Parliament if it met in Istanbul under the 
Sultan’s presidentship. Komal himself did not go, although he was a 
deputy* 

The new Parliament met in Istanbul in January 1920, and immediately 
adopted the “National Pact” that had been drawn up at tie* Sivas 
Congress. The Allied representatives in Istanbul did not like this at all, 
nor did they like many other things tint the Parliament did. So, sr\ 
weeks later, they derided to apply their usual and rather coarse tactics 
which they have often applied in Egypt and elsewhere. The English 
General marched into Istanbul, took possession of the city, piotlaimed 
martial law, arrested lortv of the nationalist deputies, including Rauf 
Beg, and deported them to Malta ! I his gentle method of the British was 
merely meant to demonstrate that the 4 ‘ National Pact” was not 
approved of by the Allic . 

Again Turkey was \astlv excited. It was plain enough now that the 
Sultan was a puppet in British hands. Many Turkish deputies escaped 
to Angora, and tin* Paihainent met th» re and called its* If the Grand 
National Assemblv of Turkey. It dec lared itself the government of the 
country and pox (aimed that the Sultan and his government in Istanbul 
had ceased to function the dav the British took possession of the citv. 

d he Sultan retaliated b\ deelanng Kemal Pasha and the otheis 
outlaws, and r\i omnium* ating them and condemning them to death. 
Further, lie announced that am person muideritig Kemal and the others 
would priioim .1 suited duty and would be* rewarded here in this world 
as well as m the next. Remember that tin* Sultan was also the' Caliph, 
the teligious head, and this open imitation to murder, coining from him, 
was a teiiible ihim r . Kemal Pasha was not only 1 hunted rebel but a 
backslider from the 1 aith whom any bigot or fan. ' might assassinate. 
'1 hr Sultan dd c\n\ thing in his power to crush .ne nationalists. He 
proclaimed a / ; , ; < »r liulv war against -them, and organized a 44 Caliph's 
Armv ” of nueulars to tight them. Men of religion wer* sent out to 
organize icings. '1 heir w< re usings everywhere. and for a while civil war 
raged all over 'lr«ik**\. It was hitter vvaifait\ between tov n and town, 
brother and biotin r. and theie was merciless cruelty on both s- !cs. 

Meanwhile, the (ire* ss m Smv rna wire behaving as if tK v weie the 
permanent masieis t d ihe countiy. and v ery bat barons master*. T hey 
laid waste fertile \a! L \> and chovr away thousands of homeless Turks. 
'They advanced with little Hlntivr resistance from the T>«rks. 

It vs as not a pleasant situation for to. nationalists to face-civil war 
at home with the sam ti«»n of religion against them, and a foreign invader 
marching on them, and behind both the Sultan and the Greeks the great 
Allied Powers who weie dominating the world after their victory over 
Germanv. But Kemal l\i>hu's slogan to his people was “ win or be wiped 
out *\ Asked bv an American w hat he would do if the nationalists failed, 
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he replied : “A nation which makes the ultimate sacrifices for life and 
independence does not fail. Failure means the nation is dead.” 

In August 1920 the treaty which the Allies had drawn up for unhappy 
Turkey was published; the Treatv of Sevres it was«callcd. It was the end 
of Turkish freedom ; sentence of death was passed on Turkey as an 
independent nation. Not only was the country cut up into bits, but even 
in Istanbul itself an Allied commission was to sit and hold control. There 
was sorrow all over the country', and a day of national mourning was 
observed with prayers and a hartal a stoppage of all work. The news- 
papers came out with black borders. None the less the Sultan’s repre- 
sentatives had signed this treaty. The nationalists, of course, rejected it 
with scorn, and the result of the publication of the treaty was that their 
power grew, and more and more Turks turned to them to save their 
country from utter degradation. 

But who was to enforce this treaty on a rebellious Turkey? The Allies 
were not prepared to do it themselves. They had dcmobili/cd their armies, 
and at home they had to face an uglv temper among the demobilized 
soldiers and workers. There was still a spirit ol revolution in the air in the 
western European countries. Besides, the Allies were' falling out among 
themselves and quarrelling about the division of the spoils of war. In the 
East, England, and to some extent France, had to lad* a dangerous 
situation. Syria, under a French mandate, was seething with dissatisfac- 
tion, and promised trouble. Egypt had already had a bloody insurrection 
which the English had crushed. In India, the first great mo\ement of 
rebellion, peaceful though this was, siiue the Revolt ot if'-j, was taking 
shape. This was the non-co-operation movement under (iandhi's leader- 
ship, and one of the main planks of this movement was the question of 
the Caliphate or Khilafat and tin* treatment given to I ui key. 

So we* see that the Allies were in no position to enforce tin ir own treaty 
on Turkey; nor were they prepared to put up with an open flouting of 
it by the Turkish nationalists. '1 hey turned to their liiemls Yem/dos and 
Zaharoff, and these two were pcrfrctK prep.nrd to undi Make the job on 
behalf of Greece. No one expected the demoralized 1 inks to give much 
trouble, and the prize of A$ia Minor was woith having. Moie Greek 
troops went over, and the Grax o-l ur kish War Iwgan on a big scale. 
Right through the summer and autumn of io.?o \i<torv sided with the 
Greeks, and they drove the lurks before them. Kemal Pasha and his 
colleagues worked feverishly to Ifliild up an rfhciive army out of the 
broken remnants at their disposal. Help, and most opportune help, came 
to them when it was most need* d. Soviet Russia supplied them with arms 
and money. The common enemy of both was England. 

"As KrmaPs strength grew the Allies began to feel a little doubtful of the 
issue of the struggle, and they offered better terms. But still they were not 
good enough for the Kcmalists, who refused them. Thereupon the Allies 
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washed their hands of the Gracco-Turkish struggle and declared their 
neutrality. Having got the Greeks to entangle themselves, they left them 
in the lurch. Indeed, France, and to some extent even Italy, tried 
secretly to make friends with the Turks. The English still stood more or 
less, but unofTiciaHy, on the side of the Greeks. 

In the summer ol 1921 the Greeks made a great effort to capture the 
'Turkish capital, Angora. 'They came ijear to it, taking possession of town 
after town, tfll at length they were stopped at the Saqariah river. Near 
this river for three weeks the two armies wrestled with each other, 
continuously fighting with all the lacial bitterness of centuries, and giving 
no quarter to each either. It bn ame* a terrible test of endurance; the 
Turks just managed to hold on when the- Greeks gave way and retired. 
As was their way, the Greek army went back burning and destroying 
ever\ thing and converting 200 miles of fertile country into a desert. 

1 In* battle of the Saqaiiah rive r had been just barely won. It was by 
no means a final victors, blit still it is irekoned among the' decisive battles 
of recent history. It meant the turn ot the tide. It was yet another of the 
great conflii ts between East and West with h have covered every in< h of 
tlu .an! *>f Asia Minor with human blood during the past 2000 years and 
more. 

both armies were exhausted, and thev s.it down to recuperate and 
reorganize. But the star of Kemal Pasha was undoubtedlv rising. The 
I iern h Government made* a treaty with Am r «»ra. I heir was also a treaty 
between Angora and the Soviet. Recognition «by Trance* was a great 
moral .is well as phvsical gain to Mustafa Kamal. The* Turkish troops 
on the Svrian frontier were* thus i< leased for service* against Greece. The 
Ihitish Governin' m was.vill supporting the puppet Sultan and the effete 
Istanbul Government, and so this Trench tre.w was a blow to it. 

In August 1922, suddenly, but after the mo careful preparation, the 
Turkish anm attacked the Greeks, and simplv swept.thcm into the sea. 
In eight d.ivs the Ginks retired i(>u miles, but, even s^. as they retired, 
thev i< venged themselves by killing e\ «*rv Turkish man. woman, and child 
they came a< loss. I he links were cquallv merciless, and few prisoners 
wen* take n. Among the prisoners, !\< wever, was the Greek OommandcT- 
m-Glnel and his Matf. The greater pail of the Greek .iitiv esc.iped by 
sea fiom Smvrna, but tire citv of Smyrna itself was laigHv burnt down. 

Kemal Pasha lollowed up this victory hv •» .lulling his troo|)s towards 
Istanbul. Not far from the* city, at Ghanak. British troops stopped him, 
and for some days in Septemb* 1922 there was talk of war between 
Turkey and Britain. But the British agreed to nearly all the Turkish 
demands, and an armistice was signed, in which the Allies actually 
promised to make all the Greek forces still in Thrace evacuate the country. 
Always, behind the new Turkey, was the spectre of Soviet Russia, and the 
Allies did not like to provoke a war in which Russia might help Turkey. 
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Mustafa Kemal had triumphed, and the handful of rebels of 1919 now 
spoke on equal terms with representatives of the great Powers. Many 
circumstances had gone to help this gallant band — the after-war reaction, 
dissensions among the Allies, the preoccupation of r thc English with 
trouble in India and Egypt, the help of Soviet Russia, the insults offered 
by the English- but a bow all they owed their triumph to their own 
iron determination and will to be ffee and to the truly wonderful lighting 
qualities of the Turkish peasant and soldier. 

A peace conference was held in Lausanne, and it dragged on for many 
months. There was a curious duel between imperious, domineering Lord 
Curzon on behalf of England, and rather deaf and stodgy Isrnet Pasha, 
who quietly went on smiling and relusing to hear what he did not want 
to hear, to the intense irritation of Curzon. Cm /on, used to Indian 
\iceregal wavs, and otherwise also wt\ pompous, tried blustering 
methods with no effect whatrwi on deaf and smiling Isrnet. In disgust 
Cuizon came away and the conference broke up. Eater it met .main, but 
instead of Cur/on, another British repiesentatiw came. All the Imkish 
demands, as embodied in the ** National P.u t ", e\< e[)t one, w< re agreed 
to, and the Treatv of E.iusanne was .signed in Juk i<uM- the 

support of So\iet Russia and the mutual jialnusns ot tin Allied Powers 
had helped Turkey . 

Kemal Pasha, the Gha/i, the' \ictorious, had got neaily all lie had set 
out for. But from the lust he had shown girat wisdom m stating his 
minimum demands, and to the se' lie* stue k < v< 11 in lib !k an ot \k mn. lie 
had given up all idea of l urkish dominion o\er non- 1 ur kish lands like 
Arabia and Iraq and Pale stine and S\na. He warm el I in key prop* r. 1 1 in- 
land inhabited by the Turkish people, to be lire. Hr did not want the 
Turks to inte rfere with other people, not was lie pn pan*d to tole-iao anv 
foreign interference in Turkey. r l urke-v thus became a eotnpai t and homo- 
geneous country'. Some years late 1, at.Gtc ek stigge stioii, an e \tr.i» rdmars 
exchange of populations took pla< e. 1 he remaining Gree ks in An ltoli.i 
were sent over to Greece, and in exchange' lurks horn vs Me- 

brought over. About a million #md a halt Greeks were thus esa hanged, 
and most of these families had liwd for generations and centuries m 
Anatolia and Greece respectively. V was air ama/ing uprooting of peoples, 
and it complctedy upset the economic life of 'lurk*-}, espr< iall% as the 
Greeks had a great share in comme rce*. But this made- i ink* \ e vm more* 
homogeneous, and perhaps if is now. one of the* most houmgr neons of 
countries in Asia or Europe 

•I have said above that the Turks got all the ii demands b\ the Lausanne 
Treaty except one. This one exception was the nlrhat or province of Mosul 
near the Iraq frontier. As the parties could not agree over this, the matter 
W’as referred . to the League of Nations. Mosul was important, partly 
because of its oil, but more so because of its strategic importance. To hold 
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the mountains of Mosul meant to dominate, to some extent, Turkey and 
Iraq and Persia, find even the Caucasus in Russia, lor 1 urkey this was 
obviously important lo Britain it was equally important, in order to 
protei t the land and an routes to India and as a line of attack or defence 
against Sovut Russia. If you look at th<‘ map, you will sc ( how important 
the situation of Mosul e '1 he League of Nations d< c id* d m favour of 
Britain on this question 1 he 1 inks ic fuse d to «igrc e, and again the n vsas 
talk of wai. A in w Russo- 1 urkish tie aty was concluded just tin n in 
December iqj'j But th< \ngoia (»o\i innunt gave wav in tin inch and 
Mosul we nt lf> tin in w St t tc of Iiuq Iraq is suppose d to he inch pc ndent, 
but so iai it is prac In ills a pioi< < loruic of the Bntisli. and it " aai ins w ith 
British official, and advise is 

I remcrnlnx well how vs e i< jok e d w Ik n w« Ik ard of Mmtalu Ka rnal s 
gn at v ictoi v ov c i the (»mk , hi ti 1\ » 1< v mi v < ai s ago I Ins w i tl < b ittl< 
of Ahum Oaiahis n in Augmi wIkhIk broke tin Co < k hour and 

drove the (iKck ,ti niv to Smvini and Un sc i Manx e 1 m wm< in the 
laic know Distnc t C.tol th< n a\d ui < h bi.itc d the i uikish tnunq h bv 
tlu orating c>m prison barrack v nil si<h odch and » nd> * v < imuld 
gatin’ ind tin r< w is even an to mpt a f< < Cl* nm it ill imination in 
the evening 


I VI 

Ml STM \ hi \l\h 1!RI \ks UlHf nil P\sr 


\\ *- 1 1 i\ * follow i d iIk 1 utuiKs i I tli< link I ( »m tin o *i k p< i uul ol 
tin it d< ti n to tin d iv it tin ii inuniph, .md w< u s« i n th ft. sti uij Iv 
c nomdi, tin V(i\ sti |>s thit tin Minis md < ^ 1 1 \ tk < Bluish, took to 

suppii s\ tin in ^nd weaken tin n i had the i outlaid i hi^t <*n the and 
a< lu.il 1\ st 1 1 n 4 1 1 u jk d tin n a ion i lists .md » l< ci tin m to f mini n vm- 
*hh ( 11k c lie l ts of tin Mile s to disint mbit luikcv.tii m nc ina oi the 

(«k i k tiooj>s to Sim i n u tin Hi itish < * </u/ ( i//nt M h i win n the 
nation ill A h d< l s \ « i i m i sti d\md ih pm ti d, tin Bi ltish i pm l ol tlu n 
pupp< t bult in a** . i .st the n ttion disis all tniswinl tin the links 
w ith aiK’i i md < nihusiasm 11 k atlc mnt to J unudiate md 1 1 ush a hi av e 
pc oplc 1 1 k v it ihlv h \s that i Hi i t 

\\ hat did Must.it \ Kc m il and his i ol 1 c i^m s do w ith tlu v u ti i v the \ 
had game d J hnn d Pasha w as no > i hrv < l m Mu king to tile old i uts , hr 
wantc d to c h mge luikiv thoioughh But unn.e me 1\ popular as lu was 
alter his vntcuv, lie had to picnic d cautiomlv toi it is no i.u\ nTatter 
to uproot a people fiom t h« n am u nt wavs, tounded on loyg tradition 
and religion He wanted to put an end to the Sultanate as well as the' 
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Caliphate, but many ofhis colleagues did not agree with him, and the general 
Turkish sentiment was probably against such a change. No one wanted 
Wahid-ud-din, the puppet Sultan, to continue. He was hated as a traitor 
to the country who had tried to sell it to the foreigners. But many people 
wanted a kind of constitutional Sultanate and Caliphate with the real 
power resting in the National Assembly. Kemal Pasha would have no 
such compromise, and he waited for his chance. 

As usual, the British provided this chance. When the Lausanne Peace 
Conference was being arranged, the British Co\ eminent sent the invita- 
tion to it to the Sultan in Istanbul, asking him to semi representatives to 
discuss peace terms, and further requested him to repeat this invitation 
to Angora. 'Phis casual treatment of the Nationalist Covenimcnt at 
Angora which had von the war, and the deliberate attempt to push 
forward the puppet Sultan again, created a sensation in Turkey and 
angered the Turks. M he\ suspected some further intrigue between the 
British and the treacherous Sultan. Mustafa Kemal took immediate 
advantage of this feeling and got th'* National Assembly to abolish tin* 
Sultanate in November 19*22. But the Caliphate still remained bv itself, 
and it was declared that it continued in the House ofOthrnan. Soon after 
this a charge of high treason was brought against the e\-Sultan Wahid- 
ud-din. He preferred flight to a public trial, and cm aped sec n th in an 
English ambulance car which carried him to a British battleship. 1 lie 
National Assembly elected his cousin Abdul Majid Lflemli as the new 
Caliph, who was mcie+y the ceremonial religious head with no political 
power. 

The next sear, in 1923, there was a formal declaration of the lmkish 
Republic, with Angora for its capital. Mustafa Kemal was elec ted pre si- 
dent, and he concentrated all power in hiniM H, so th.it he lx fame a 
dictator. M ho Assembly < arried out his mandate s. He began now to attae k 
many other old customs, and was not veiv courteous m his in atincnt of 
religion. Mans pe ople grew dissatisfied with his wavs and hn die tutorship, 
especially the religious folk, and these gathered round the new Caliph 
who was a quiet and inolfensivV person. Kemal Pasha ehel not like* this at 
all. He treated the Caliph rat-her shabbily and waited for a suitable 
opportunity to take the next big step. 

Again he got his chance soon, and it came in a curious wu\. A joint 
letter was sent to him from London bv the Aga Khan and an Indian 
ex-judge*, Ameer Ali. They claime d 10 speak on behalf of the millions of 
Indian Muslims, and thew protested against the treatment given to the 
Caliph, and requested that his dignitv should be* respected and better 
treatment given. They sent a copy of the letter to some Istanbul papers, 
and it was actually published there before the original reached Angora. 
There was nothing offensive in the Jettrr, but Kemal Pasha seized hold 
of it and raised a tremendous outcry. He had got his chance at last, and 
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he wanted to make* the most of it. So it was announced that all this was 
another English intrigue to divide the ’lurks. The Aga Khan, it was said, 
was the special agent of the English; he lived in England, was chiefly 
interested in English horse-racing, and was always hobnobbing with’ 
English politic inns. He w as not even an orthodox Muslim, as he was the 
head of a special scat. It was further pointed out that during the World 
War the English had used him as«a kind of counterpoise to the Sultan- 
Caliph in'the East, and had increased his prestige by propaganda and 
othriwi.se and tried to make him the leader of the Indian Muslims, so 
that tljey might be kept in hand. If the Aga Khan was so colic itous about 
the Caliph, win had he not supported the Caliph in war-time when a 
Jihad or holy war had been declared against the English/ He had sided 
with the English then and against the Caliph. 

In this was Kemal Pasha created quite a little tempest o\<r the: joint 
lettn which its authors, all unaware of its consequences, had sent from 
London, and he made the Aga Khan appear in a far fiom favourable 
light. I he poor Istanbul editors who had printed the letter were dubbed 
traitors and agents of England, and were punished severely. Having 
♦als d strong feeling in this was, a Kill to abolish the Caliphate was 
presented to the National Assembly, and was passed the same day, in 
March iojj. 11ms passed from the modern stage an ancient institution 
that had plavrd a gie.it role in history. I here was to be no 14 Commander 
of the 1 aithful " now, at least so far as I mkey was concerned, for Turkey 
was now a sec ulai Stale. • 

A shot t w hile before, India had been greatly agitated over the Caliphate 
when this was threatened bv the British after the war. “ Khilafat Com- 
mittees " sprang up all over the countrv, and large numbers of Hindus 
joined tin Muslims in this agitation, feeling ‘hat the British Government 
was doing an injury to Islam. Now the Lurk .hcmselvcs Had deliberatelv 
ended the Caliphate; Islam stood without a Caliph. Kemal Pasha was 
litmlv ol opinion that Tuikev must have i.o religious entanglements with 
the Aial i< c ountiirs or v\ith India. He warm d no leadership of Islam for 
his «« Mint? v ci for himself. He had lefifsed to become' Caliph himself when 
aske d to d< » so bv some people from Ivdia and Lgvpt. He looked westward 
to Europe. and * ..nte d 1 uike v to bee ome wi terni/ed a * soon as possible. 
He wa» cmiielv opposed to the Pan- Islamic idea. Pan- l uranianism was 
the- new ideal, 1 uranian being the race ■ : ?i e Turks. That is, instead of 
the wider and loose r internatiorfal ideal of Islam, he pre ferred the stricter 
and more' compact bond of pu. nationalism. 

I have told y»u that I urkey had now be come a very homogeneous 
countrs with few lbicign elements. But there was still one non- Turkish 
race in eastern I urkev, near the Iraq and Persian borders. These were 
the Kurds, an ancient rare speaking an Iranian language. Kurdistan, 
whrrc these people lived, was split up into Turkey, Persia, Iraq, and the 
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Mosul area. Out of altogether 3 ,000,000 Kurds, neatly half still lived in 
Turkey proper. A modem nationalist movement had begun there soon 
after the Young Turk revolution ot ipott. hven at the \ ersailles Peace 
Conference, Kurdish representatixes had demanded national independ- 
ence. 

In 192*-) a girat rebellion broke out in the Kurdish area of Turkey. 
T his was just the time when the Mosul dispute was creating friction 
between England and Tui key, and Mosul was itself a Kurdish urea 
adjoining the pait of Tui key that had rebelled. The lurks naturally 
concluded that England was behind the n b< Uion and that British agents 
had incited the more religious Kurds against the reforms of K» mal Pasha. 
It is not possible to say if British agents had am thing to do with the 
rebellion, though it was olnious enough that Kurdish trouble in lurkey 
just then was welcome to the British Cov eminent. It is clear. howe\er, 
that religious orthodoxy had much to do with the rising, and it is < rpiallv 
clear that Kurdish nationalism had also much to do with it Proh iblv tin 
nationalistic motive was the strongest. 

Kemal Pasha immediately raised the cry that the 'lurkidi natmn w is 
in danger, as England was behind the Kurds. He got the N itional 
Assembly to pass a law providing that the list* of religion as a nu am nl 
exciting popular sentiment, whether in speech or in punt, diould be 
deemed high treason, and as sue h should be subjec t to the most < xlreine 
penalties. 1 he teaching of relrgious doc trines w hi* li miglrt subv « 1 1 he .»!t> 
to the Republic was also prohibited in mosques. lie then crmlnd the 
Kurds without pi t\ . and set up special 1 1 lbunals of Inch p* ndem e to 1 1 \ 
them by the thousand. I he Kurdish leaders. Sheikh Said and ])>»»foi 
Fuad and main others, were < \eurtrd. 1 hr\ dud with the pE a 1« ' th» 
independence ot Kurdistan on their lips 

So the lurks, who had onh immiiIv hern fighting for thru own In « - 
dom, crushed the Kurd*, who sought thrns. If is strain »* how a <h !• mm 
nationalism develops Into .m aggressive one, and a light lor ii'*<doin 
becomes one for dominion over nth* r> In i<v<) tin i»- was anoilu i u \<-!r 
of the Kurds, and again it was crashed, for the turn being at h\. t But 
how can one crush for ever a people who mast on freedom ami are 
prepared to pav the price for it/ 

Kemal Pasha then turned on .ill those who had opposed his polu \ in 
the National Assc mblv or outside. 1 he appetite for power o! a dictator 
always grows with its use ; it is never satisfied ; it c an not brook any opposi- 
tion. So Mustafa Kemal resented all opposition, and an attempt to kill 
him *by some fanatic brought matters to a head. The Iiibunals of In- 
dependence now went all over 'turkey trying and punishing heavily all 
who opposed the flha/i Pasha. Even the biggest people' in the Assembly, 
old nationalist oolleagues of Kemal’s, were not spared if they w< re in the 
opposition. Rauf Beg, whom the British had deported to Malta, and who 
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was later the primo minister of Turkey, was condemned in his absence. 
Many other important leaders and generals who had fought in the war 
for independence were disgraced and punished, and some were even 
executed. The pharge against them was that they had conspired with 
the Kurds, and perhaps even with the old enemy, England, against the 
safety of the State. 

Having swept away all opposition, Mustafa Kemal was now the 
unchallenged dictator, and ismet Pasha was his right-hand man. He now 
began to put into practice many of the ideas that had filled his head. He 
started with a small enough thing, and yet a typical one. He attacked the 
ffZy the* head-diess which had become the symbol of a 1 ink and to some 
extent of a Muslim. He began < autiously with the aims. '1 hen he himself 
appeared in a hat in public, to the \ast astonishrm nt of the crowd; and 
he finished up by making the wealing of a Jcz a criminal offence! It 
sounds rather silly to attach so much importance to a head-dress. What 
is much more important is what is inside the head, not what is on top 
of it. But little* things sometimes become symbols of big things, and Kemal 
Pasha apparently attacked old custom and orthodoxy bv means of the 
inoflrnsiv e frz. I here weie riot< over this question. I luy were suppressed 
and hea\y punishments awarded. 

Hasing won this fust round, Mustafa Kemal went a step further. He 
closed and dissolved all the monasteries and religions houses and confis- 
cated .ill their wealth for the State. I he dervishes who lived in these 
houses were told to work for their living. Ever* tluir distinctive dress was 
pi ohibited. 

E\< n eai li< r than this the Muslim religious schools had been abolished 
and Stale secular i non-religious, schools started instead. There were 
manv fon ign sc he mis and colleges in Tuik'v. These were also made to 
give up then religious teaching, and if the\ eiused to def so, they were 
made to ( |< »se up. . . 

A wholesale change was made in the law. So far, iy many matters the 
law vsa.s base'll oil the teachings ot the Koran, the Sktirlat as it is called. 
Now the Swiss Civil (.ode and the Italian Penal CWe and the German 
Comnu’ic lal ( ode were bodilv adopted. This meant a complete change 
in the personal law which governed marriage', inheritam e, etc. The old 
Islamic law wa changed in regard to these mar : s. Polvgamv was 
abolished. 

Another change whuh went. against old religious custom was the 
encouragement of chawing, painting, and siulpo ie of the human form. 
This prailne is not appioved ot m Islam. Mustafa Kemal opened schools 
of art fm this pm pose loi boys and girls. 

Turkish women had plavc'd quite an impoilant part in the struggle 
for freedom eve r since the davs of the Young ’Pinks. Kepial Pasha was 
particularly keen on their emancipation from all kinds of bonds. A 
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4 Society for the Defence of the Rights of Womei*” was formed and 
professions were thrown open to them. The veil was the first to be 
attacked vigorously, and it disappeared with remarkable rapidity. 
Women have only to be given a chance to tear this vqil aside. Kemal 
Pasha gave them this chance, and off they came. He encouraged European 
dancing veiy much. Not only was he fond of it himself, but it came to 
represent in his mind the emancipation of women and western civiliza- 
tion. The hat and dancing became the slogans of progress and ci\ ilizatinn ! 
Rather poor symbols of the West, but at least they worked on the surface, 
and Turkov changed its headgear and its clothes and its way of life. A 
generation of women, brought up in seclusion, was suddenlv turned in 
the course of a few years into lawyers, teachers, doctors, and judges. There 
are even women police in the streets of Istanbul ! It is interesting to find 
how one thing reacts on another. 'I he adoption of the Latin alphabet led 
to a great increase in the use of tvpewrilers in 'Turkey, and this meant 
more shorthand typists, which led to the gi eater employment ot women. 

Children were also encouraged in \ annus wavs to develop th< involves 
fully as self-reliant and capable citizens instead of tin* old Irai n-bv -heart 
type of the religious schools. One remarkable institution was the 
” Children's Week”. For one week in each \rar, it is said, each govern- 
ment official was nominally replaced hv a child and the whole State v\as 
administered by children. I do not know how this works, but it is a 
fascinating idea, and I am sure that, however silly and inexprifi n< ed 
some of the children may*be, they cannot behave in a moie foolish wav 
than many of our grown-up and staid and solemn-looking mleis and 
officials do. 

A small change, but still an iinpoitant indie ation ol the new \ n w -point 
of Turkey's rulers was the discouragement of” salaaming \ It was made 
clear by them* that hand-shaking was a more civilized lmm ol gieeting 
and should be indulged in in future. 

Kemal Pasha thgn launched a great attack on the "Imkish language 1 , 
or rather what he considered the* foreign elements in it. luikidi was 
written in the Arabic script, ami Kemal Pasha lonsideicd this both 
difficult and foreign. The Soviets fyad been faced by a similar problem 
in Central Asia, as many of the "Tartar peoples had scripts deiiv<d Irom 
the Arabic or Persian. In 1024 the Soviets held a Conference .it Biku to 
consider this question, and it was dec filed there to adopt the Latin seript 
for the various Tartar languages of central Asia. I hat is to say, the* 
languages remained unchanged, but they were written in the Latin or 
Roitian letters. A special system of notation was devised to give expression 
to the special sounds of these languages. Mustafa Kemal was attracted 
to this system, and he learnt it. He applied it to the Turkish language, 
and personally. started a vigorous campaign in its favour. After a couple 
of years of propaganda and teaching, a date was fixed by law after which 
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the use of the Arabic script was forbidden and the Latin script made 
compulsory. Newspapers, books, everything, had to appear in the Latin 
script. Kvery one between the* ages of sixteen and forty was made to 
attend school to le^irn the Latin alphabet. Officials who did not know 
it were liable to 1>* dismissed. Prisoners would not be released even at 
the end ol their sentences unless they could read and write in the new 
script! A die tator # c an be veiy thorough, especially if he happens to be 
popular, few Mother governments would dare to interleie so much with 
people’s li\es. 

1 he Latin sciipt was thus established in Itirkry, but soon another 
change followed, it was found that Aiabic and Persian words could not 
be easily written in this s< npt ; their spec ial sounds and nuarnis could not 
be expressed in it. Pure 1 uikish words wen not so fine : the\ were rougher, 
more direct and vig<uous, and could be wiitt* n easily m the new script. 
The decision was therefore take n to drop Arabic and Persian words from 
tin* Turkish language and replace them with pine '1 uikish woicb. At tire 
back of this decision was, of couise, a nationalist reason. Kemal Pasha, 
as I has e told you, wanted to cut 1 urk< v ofl as far as possible* horn 
Arab!. ” mcl other eastern influences. Jin* old 1 uikish language, full of 
Arabic and Persian words and phrases, might ha\< been suitable enough 
lor tin* ornate and pompons hie of tin imperial Ottoman ( ourt. It was 
considered unsuitable* lm tin* n«*w vigoious. republican luikrv. So the* 
line* words were giv en up, and h ai n< d piul« sm is ai.d otlic rs w * nt to the 
\illage*s to learn the language* ol ih<* peasants ancUhunl for words ol good 
old Turkish stock. I his change is going on now. Such a change for us in 
northern India would me an nui gmng up to a large e*\tent our ornate 
and r .it her art if re ial Hindustani of Luc know and Delhi a relic of old court 
life and adopting instead mans of the* rustic r n \* u w or els of the village. 

I liese changes in the language lia\e me*an hanges in i lit* names of 
towns and persons also. ( onstaniuwple. as yon know* is now Istanbul. 
Angoi.i is Ankara. Smyrna i*> Ismir. People's names in Tjnkev ha\ e been 
usuallv take n from the* Arabic Mustafa Kemal itse*lf is an Arabic name. 
'1 he new te nde ne \ is to gi\ r pur e J in kidr names. 

A change* which has caused trouble Jias bee n the law that Islamic 
prasns and tin* the* call tr> prav*r, must also be in 1 nkish. These 

pravers base alwav> been 1 ceiled by Muslims in the on^.nal Arabic ; this 
is done esen now m India. It w as fell therefor In many iuouI: band people 
in charge* of mosques that this wau an impiopcr innovation, ami they 
continued prase is in Aiabic'. Th««e were*, and thro still are sometimes, 
riots over this question. But the Pinkish Cun eminent under Kemal Pashti 
has crushed this as all othe r opposition. 

All these vast social upsets of the past ten years have completely 
changed the life of the people, and a new generation, cut off from the old 
customs and religious associations, is growing up. But important .is these 
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changes arc, they have not affected the economic life of the country 
greatly. With some minor changes at the top, the basis of this remains the 
same as it was. Rental Pasha is no economist, nor is he in favour of such 
radical changes as have taken place in Soviet Russia. So that although 
politically he is on terms of alliance with the Soviets, economically he 
keeps far from communism. His political and social ideas seem to be 
derived froiti a study of the great French Revolution. 

There is no strong middle class in Turkey, yet, apart frbm the profes- 
sional class. The sending uwa> of the Greek and other foreign elements 
has weakened commercial life. But the Turkish Government definitely 
prefers national poverty and slow industiial growth to the sacrifice of its 
economic independence. And because it (ears that if foreign capital came 
into Turkey on a large scale it would mean sm h a sac nfice, and a conse- 
quent exploitation of the count!) by the foreigner, it has discouraged 
foreign enterprises, liras \ duties ha\e bea n put on foirign goods. Many 
of the industiies ha\r been nationalized - that is the government owns 
and controls them on bchalfofihe people. Railwav const! u< lion is going 
on at a fair pace. 

Remal Pasha is more intern sted in agriculture, for tin* 'I utkish peasant 
has been the backbone of the I utkish nation and arms. Model farms 
have been made' and tractors introduced, and farmer^ co-operative 
societies encouraged. 

Turkev, like the rest of the world, was involved in the gicat depression 
and found it diffu ult tet make both ends meet. But she goes ahead slowly 
and steadily under Mustafa Remal, who continues to be ahe supiemr 
leader and dictator of the countrv. He has been giv *■» tin title of Ataturk, 
the* balliei of the Countrv, anti by this he is now known. 


1 SO 

INDIA FOLLOWS GANDHI 


Ma\ 11, iq yi 

I vu sr tell \ou now something about Vecent events in India. We are 
naturallv inieirstcd in them far more than in outside happenings, and I 
have to keep guard on mv^elf so th.it I do not enter into too manv details. 
Apart from out peisonal interest, however, India is today, ;ls I have told 
you, one of the major problems of the world. It is the typical and < lassical 
countrv of imperialist domination. The whole structure of British im- 
periajbm has u ■>»< d r.ri it, and other countries have been lured on to the 
paths of imperialist adventure by this successful British example. 

I have tokl you in my last letter on India of the war-time changes that 
occurred here ; of the growth of Indian industry and the Indian capitalist 
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class, and of the change in British policy towards Indian industry. The 
industrial and commercial pressure from India on England was increasing, 
so also was the political pressure. All over the East there was a political 
awakening, all over the world there was ferment and a malaise after the 
war. In India there was occasional evidence of violent revolutionary 
activity. The expectations of the people ran high. The British Government 
itself had felt that.somcthing must be done, and it had taken steps in the 
political field* by an inquiry, followed by certain proposals for changes 
contained in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, and in the economic field 
by throwing out many sops to the rising bourgeoisie, while taking care to 
keep the c itadels of power and exploitation in its own hands. 

For a short while after the war trade prospered and there was quite a 
boom period, during which enormous profits were made, especially in 
jute in Bengal. The dividends often amounted to over 100 per cent. Prices 
went up, and to some extent, but comparatively little, wages increased 
also. With the prices rose the rent to be paid by tenants to their zemindars. 
Then came a slump, and trade began to languish. The condition of the 
industrial worker and the agriculturists became worse and discontent 
gre'-* rapidly. T here were many strikes in the factories owing to increas- 
ingly hard conditions. In Oudh, where the condition of the tenantry was 
p.\rti( ularly bad under the taluqadau system, a mighty agrarian movement 
giew almost spontaneously. Among the educated lower middle classes 
unemployment increased, and resulted in much suffering. 

This was the economic background in the rally days of the post-war 
period, and if \nu keep this in \icw, it will help you to understand the 
politic al developments. There was a militant spirit in the country which 
was manifesting itself in a variety of ways. Industrial labour was organiz- 
ing itsrll into trade unions and later buildir ,r up an All-India Trade 
l nion ( ongiess ; small zamindan and peasant p» prietors were* dissatisfied 
with the Government and were looking favourably • towards political 
action; ev< n tenants, like the proverbial worm, were trvsng to turn; and 
the middle c lasses, especially the unemployed, were definitely turning to 
politics, and a handful of them to revolutionary activities. Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs, and others were all equally affected bv these conditions, 
for economic condi ,; c>ns pay H 1 1 To heed to religious cleavages. But Muslims 
had been, in addition, gieatly shaken up by the war against Turkey and 
the cxpci tation that the British Govcrmncii f aould take possession of the 
faztrat-ul-Anib. the islands of Arabia, as they are called, the holy cities of 
Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem «T r Jerusalem is a holy city for the Jews, 
Christians and Muslims). 

So India waited after the war; resentful, rather aggressive, not^verv 
hopeful, but still expectant. Within a few months, the first fruits of the 
mnv British policy, so eagerly waited for, appeared in the* shape of a 
proposal to pass special laws to control the revolutionary movement. 
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Instead of more freedom, there was to be more*rcpression. These Bills 
were based on the report of a committee and were known as the Rowlatt 
Bills. But very soon they were called the “ Black Bills M all over the country, 
and were denounced everywhere and by every Indian, including even 
the most moderate. They gave great powers to the government and the 
police to arrest, keep in prison without trial, or to have a secret trial of, 
any person they disapproved of or suspected. A famous description of 
these Bills at the time was: na vakil , na appeal, na dalil. ‘As the outcry 
against the Bills gained volume, a new factor appeared, a little cloud on 
the political horizon which grew and spread rapidly till it covered the 
Indian sky. 

This new factor was Mohandas Karanuhand Gandhi. He had returned 
to India from South Africa during war-time and settled down with his 
colony in an ashram in Sabarmati. He had kept away from politics. He 
had even helped the government in recruiting men for the war. He was, 
of course, very well known in India since his sat\a«raha struggle in South 
Africa. In 1917 he had championed with success the miserable down- 
trodden tenants of the European planters in the C hamparan District of 
Bihar. Eater he had stood up for the peasantry ot Kaira in (hijr.it. Early 
in 1919 he was very ill. He had barely recovered from it when the Rowlatt 
Bill agitation filled the countiy. He also joined his voue to the universal 
outcry. 

But this voice was somehow different from the others. It was quiet and 
low, and yet it could fee heard above the shouting of the multitude; it 
was soft and gentle, and vet there seemed to be sire 1 hiddervjawav some- 
where in it; it was courteous and full of appeal, and yet there was some- 
thing grim and frightening in it; evriv word used was full ot meaning 
and seemed to carry a deadly earnestness Behind the language of p< ac e 
and friendship there was power and the quivering shadow ol action and 
a determination not to submit to a wrong. We .11 e l.tmihai with that vou r 
now ; we have* heard it often enough during tin* last fourteen yt.us. But 
it was new to us in February and March iqn,; we did not quin* know 
what to make of it, but we were*thrilled. I his wa> something ver y different 
from our noisv politics of condemnation arid nothing else*, long speeches 
always ending in the same futile and iheflective resolutions ol protest 
which nobcidv took vei\ senouslv. I his w.is the polities of action, not of 
talk. 

Mahatma Gandhi organized a Satia^ra/ia Snbhii of those who wen* 
prepared to break chosen laws and thus court imprisonment. This was 
quite a novel idea then, and many of us were excited but many shrank 
back # . Today it is the most commonplace of oc c urrcnccs, and for most of 
us it has become a fixed and regular part of our lives! 

As usual with him, Gandhi sent a courteous appeal and warning to the 
Viceroy. When he saw that the British Government were determined to 
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pass the law in spite of*thc opposition of a united India, he called for an 
all-India day of mourning, a hartal , a stoppage of business, and meetings 
on the first Sunday after the Bills became law. This was to inaugurate 
the Satyagraha movement, and so Sunday, April 6, 1919, was observed as 
the Satyagraha DJy all over the country, in town and village. It was the 
first all-India demonstration ol the kind, and it was a wonderfully impres- 
sive one, in which jill kinds of people and communities joined. Those of us 
who had woiRrd lor this hartal were amazed at its success. It had been 
possible lor us to approach only a limited number of people in the cities. 
But a new spirit was in the air, and somehow the message managed to 
reach the remotest villages of our huge country, for the first time the 
villager as well as the town worker took part in a political demonstration 
on a mass scale. 

A week Indore April 6, Delhi, mistaking the date, had observed the 
hartal on the previous Sunday, March 31. Those were days of an amazing 
comradeship and good-will among the Hindus and Muslims of Dcdhi, and 
the remarkable sight was witnessed of Swami Shtaddhanand, a great 
leader of the Aryu-Samaj, addressing huge audiences in the famous Jame 
M.ejui A Delhi. On Mai eh 31, the polic e and the military tried to disperse 
tin* great c rowds in the stieets and shot at them, killing some people. 
Swami Sin addhanand, tall and stately in his samduns garb, faced with 
bared c hest and unflinching look the bayonets of the fiurkhas in the 
(dhamlni ( howk. He sur\ived them, and India was thrilled by the 
ini ulcnt : but the tragedy of it is that less than right years later he was 
treat lu'imisK slabbed to death by a Muslim fanatic , as he lay on his 
sic k-bed. 

1 a c uts matched lapidly after that Satyagraha Day on April G. There 
was trouble in Ainiitsar on April jo. when an unarmed and bareheaded 
eiowd. mourning lot tin* airest of its leaders. Di> Kitrhlew anci Satyapal, 
was shot at In tin* military and many were killed: it thereupon took its 
mad Texrnge b\ killing ii\c or si\ innocent laiglishmrn* sitting in their 
ollicrs, and binning tln*ir bank buildings. And tlnui a curtain seemed to 
chop on the Punjab, li was 1 ut of] from thrf* rest of India bv a rigid censor- 
ship ; baldly any m ws 1 ame, and it w is yrry difficult for people to enter 
or lease the provim <•. 1 here w\is martial law there, and the agony of 
this continued for mam months. Slowly, after weeks a. ml months of 
agonized Mispeme, the* curtain lifted an* the horiible truth was 
know n. 

I shall not tell you lu re of the 1. rrors of the marual-law jH*riod in the 
Punjab. All the woild knows of the massacre that took place on April 13 
in the jallianwala Bagh in Amritsar, when thousands fell deadband 
wounded, in that trap of death from which there was no escape. The very 
word “Amritsar " has become a synonym for massacre. Bad us this was, 
there were other and even more shameful deeds all over the Punjab. 
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It is difficult to forgive all this barbarity and 'frightfulness even after 
so many years, and yet it is not difficult to understand it. The British in 
India, by the very nature of their domination, feel always that they live 
on the edge of a volcano. They have seldom understood or tried to under- 
stand the mind or heart of India. They have lived their life apart, relying 
on their vast and intricate organization and the force behind it. But 
behind all their confidence there* is always a fear of ,thc unknown, and 
India, in spite of a century and a half of rule, is an unknowrt land to them. 
Memories of the Revolt of 1857 are still fresh in their minds, and they 
feel as if they lived in a strange and hostile country which might turn at 
any moment on them and rend them. Such is their general background. 
When they saw a great movement rising in the country, hostile to them, 
their fears giew. When news of the bloody deeds that took place in 
Amritsar on April 10 reached the high officials of the Punjab in Lahore, 
their nerve failed them completely. They thought that this was another 
bloody revolt on a big scale, like the* one of 1857, and that the lives of all 
English people were in danger. They saw red, and they determined to 
strike terror. Jallianw ala Bagh and martial law and all that followed were 
the consequences of this attitude of mind. 

One can understand, although one cannot excuse, a lightened person 
misbehaving, even though there was no real reason Inr his flight. But 
what amazed and angered India even more was the contemptuous justi- 
fication of the deed many months afterwards by General Dyer, who had 
been responsible for the firing at Amritsar, and his subsequent bai barons 
neglect of the thousands of the wounded. “That was none of my business ”, 
he had said. Some people in England and the government mildly criticized 
Dyer, but the general attitude- of the British ruling class w r as displayed in 
a debate in the House of Lords in which praise was showered on him. 
All this feef the flames of wrath in India, and a great bitterness arose all 
over the country over the Punjab wrongs. Inquiry committees had been 
appointed both* by the government and the Congress to find out what 
had actually occurred in the Punjab. The country awaited their report. 

From that year April 13 haS been a National Day for India, and the 
eight days from April 6 to April 13 the National Week. Jallianwala Bagh 
is now a place for political pilgrimage. It is an attractively laid out garden 
now, and much of the old horror of it has gone. But the memory lingers. 

That year, in December 1919, by a curious coincidence, the Congress 
w F as held in Amritsar. No great decision was arrived at by this Congress 
because the result of the inquiries was awaited, hut it was evident that 
{he Congress had changed. There was now* a mass character about it and 
a ncjv, and for some of the old Congressmen a disturbing, vitality. There 
was Lokamanya Tilak, uncompromising as ever, attending his last 
Congress, for he was to die before the next one was held. There was 
Gandhi, popular with the crowd, and just beginning his long period of 
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domination over the Congress and Indian politics. There came also to 
the Congress, straight from prison, many leaders who had been involved 
in monstrous conspiracy cases during the martial-law days and sentenced 
to long terms of imprisonment, but were now amnestied, and the famous 
Ali Brothers just released after many years* detention. 

The next year the Congress took the plunge, and adopted Gandhi’s 
programme of non-co-operation. A special session in ( Calcutta adopted this, 
and later the # annual session in Nagpur confirmed it. The method of 
struggle was a perfectly peaceful one, non-violent as it was called, and 
its basis was a refusal to help the government in its administration and 
exploitation of India. To begin w ilh there were to be a number of boycotts 
— of titles given by the foreign government, of official functions and the 
like, of law-courts both by lawyers and litigants, of official schools and 
colleges, and of the new councils under the Montagu-Chclmsford 
reforms. Later the boycotts were to extend to the civil and military 
services and the payment of taxes. On the constructive side stress was laid 
on hand-spinning and A had Jar % and on arbitration courts to take the place 
of the law-courts. Two other most important planks were Hindu-Muslim 
unity and the removal of untouchability among the Hindus. 

The Congress also changed its constitution and became a body capable 
of action, and at the same time it laid itself out for a mass membership. 

Now, this programme was a totally different thing from what the 
Congress had so far been doing; indeed, it was quite a novel thing in the 
world, for the Satyagraha in South Africa had b#cn very limited in its 
scope. It meant immediate and heavy sacrifices for some people, like the 
lawyers, who were called upon to give up their practices, and the students 
who were asked to boycott the government colleges. It was difficult to 
judge it, as there were no standards of companion. It is not surprising 
that the old and experienced Congress leaders r Stated and Verc filled 
with doubt. The greatest of them, Lokamanya Tilak,*had died a little 
before this. Of the other prominent Congress leaders oulv one, Motilal 
Nehru, supported Gandhi in the early stages. But there was no doubting 
the temper of the average Congressman, (* the man in the street, or the 
masses. Gandhi carried them off their fecj, almost hypnotized them, and 
with loud shouts of Mahatma Chndfo ki jai y they showed their approval 
of the new gospel of non-violent non-co-operation. The Muslims w’crc as 
enthusiastic about it as the others. Indeed, tlu khilafat Committee, under 
the leadership of the Ali Brothers, -had adopted th^ programme even 
before the Congress did so. Soon he mass enthusiasm and the early 
successes of the movement brought most of the old Congress leader^ 
into it. 

I cannot examine, in these letters, the virtues and defects of this hovel 
movement or the philosophy underlying it. That would be too intricate 
a question, and perhaps no one can do it satisfactorily enough except the 
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author of the movement, Gandhi. Still, let us lookMt it from an outsider’s 
point of view and try to understand why it spread so rapidly and 
successfully. 

I have told you of the economic pressure on th#c masses and their 
steadily worsening condition under foreign exploitation and the growth 
of unemployment among the middle classes. What was the remedy for 
this? The growth of nationalism burned people's minds to the necessity 
for political freedom. Freedom was not only necessary because it was 
degrading to be dependent and enslaved, not only because, as Tilak had 
put it, it was our birthright and we must have it, but also to lessen the 
burden of poverty from our people. How was freedom to be obtained? 
Obviously, we were not going to get it by remaining quiet and waiting 
for it. It was equally tleAr that methods of mere piotest and begging, 
which the Congress had so far followed with more or less vehemence, 
were not only undignified for a people, but were also futile and ineffective. 
Nc\cr in history had such methods succeeded or induced a ruling or 
privileged class to part with power. History, indeed, showed us that 
people's and classes who were enslaved had won their freedom through 
violent rebellion and insurrection. 

Armed rebellion seemed out o( the question for the Indian people. We 
were disarmed, and most of u^ did not even know the 11 e ol arms, besides, 
in a contest of \iolcnce, the organized power n{ the British Government, 
or any State, was far greater than an\ thing that could be laised against 
it. Armies might mutiny, but unarmed people could not rebel and hue 
armed forces. Indixidual terrorism, on the other hand, th? killing by 
bomb or pistol of individual ofherr*, was a bankrupt's need. It was 
demoralizing for the people, nnd if was ridiculous to think that it could 
shake a powerfully organized government, however much it might 
frighten inflix iduals. As I have told you, this kind of individual violence 
was oxen gixen up by the Russian r*\olutnmarie<c. 

What, then, icmained? Russia hid sun etch d in her revolution and 
established a workers’ republic, and her methods had 1 e< n nues action 
backed by army support. ButVven in Russia the Soviet * had succeeded 
at a time when the country and the old goxernment had simply gone to 
piece*, as a result of the war, and there was little h ft to oppose them. 
Besides, ft w people in India knew at that time about Russia or Marxism, 
or even thought in terms of the workers or peasants. 

So all these axenues led now here, \ind there seemed to be no way out 
of the intolerable conditions of a degrading servitude. People who were 
At all sensitive felt terribly depressed and helpless. This was the moment 
when Gandhi put forward his programme of non-co-operation. Like 
Sinn Fein in Ireland, it taught us to rely on ourselves and build lip our 
own strength, and it was obviously a very effective method of bringing 
pressure on the government. The government rested very largely on the 
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co-operation, willing or unwilling, of Indians themselves, and if this 
co-operation were withdrawn and the boycotts practised, it was quite 
possible, in theory, to bring down the whole structure of government, 
liven if the non -cooperation did not go so far, there was no doubt that 
it could exert trerftendous piessure on the* government, and at the same 
time increase the stre ngth of tie* people. It was to be perfectly peaceful, 
and vet it was no^ mere non-resist ance r Satyatnaha was a definite, though 
non-violent, farm of resistance to what was considered wrong. It was, in 
effect, a peaceful rebellion, a most < ivilized form of warfare, and vet 
dangerous to the stability of the Stat<\ It was an effective way of getting 
the masses to function, and it seemed to lit in with the peculiar genius of 
the Indian people. It put us on our best beha\iour and seemed to put 
the adversary in the wrong. It made us shed the fear that crushed us, 
and we began to look people i:i the hire .is we had never done before, and 
to speak out our minds lulls and lranklv. A great weight seemed to be 
lifted from our minds, and this n< w freedom of sped h and a< non filled 
us with confidence .aid strength. And. lmally. the* method of peace 
prevented to a large extent the growth <4 thr.se terriblv bitter raeial and 
n.itl hitieds which had .dw.i\s far accompanied such Mruggles. 
and thus made the ultimate settlement ea-hr. 

It is not mu prising, then-fur. ih.it this programme of non-co-operation. 

« nuph*d with the* lemarkahle ncisonahtv of Gandhi, caught the imagina- 
tioti «»f the countrv and filled it with hope. It ead. and at its approach 
the < del demoralization vanished. I he n '*w (’< attracted most of the 

vital elements in tin* coimtrv and grew in power and prestige. 

M eanwhile new councils and a^sembh'S had bem put up under the 
Montagu-( !hrlms|brd scheme* of reform. 1 he Moderates, now called 
Liberals, had welcomed them, .oul had br-'nic ministers and other 
ntiieials under them. 1 hev had prat ticallv me, d into the government 
and had no popular backing. I he Congress had bovegtted these legisla- 
tures, and little attention was paid to them ii the eountjv. All eves were 
turned to the* real struggle* outside, in the* towns and village's. Lor the first 
time*, large* numbers of Congress worker* had gone* to the villages and 
established Congress committees th» r^ and helped in the political 
awakening of the vdagrrs. 

Matters were coming to a head and, inevitable the Cash occurred, in 
December hum. 1 h<* occasion for this was ;h isit of the Prince of Wales 
to India, which had been hovcotted by the* Congress. Mass arrests took 
place all over India, and the ■ tols were filled with thousands of 
14 politicals Most of us had our first experience of the inside of a prison 
then. Ev en the president-elect of the Congress, Deshbandhu Chittaranjan 
Das, was arrested, and Hakim Ajmal Khan presided in his place At the 
Ahmedabad session. But Gandhi himse lf was not arrested tl*<'n. and the 
movement prospered, and the number of those offering themselves for 
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arrest always exceeded those who were arrested. As the well-known 
leaders and workers were removed to prison, new and inexperienced and 
sometimes even undesirable men (and sometimes even secret police 
agents!) took their place, and there was disorganization and some 
violence. Early in 1922 a collision occurred at Chtiuri Chaura near 
Gorakhpur in the U.P. between a crowd of peasants and the police, and 
this ended in the peasants burning die police station with some policemen 
inside it. Gandhi was greatly shocked at this and some other incidents, 
w hich showed that the movement was becoming disorganized and violent, 
and, at his suggestion, the Congress Executive suspended the law-breaking 
part of non-co-operation. Soon after this Gandhi was himsell arrested, 
tried, and sentenced to six years' imprisonment. This was in March 1922, 
and thus ended the first phase of the non-co-opeiation movement. 
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INDIA IN THE NINETEEN-TWENTIES 

Mo 1 4, 1933 

The first phase of the non-co-operation movement ended when civil 
disobedience was suspended in 1922, but this suspension gave great dis- 
satisfaction to many Congressmen. Thcie had been a great awakening, 
and about 30,000 civil .resistors had gone to gaol. Was all this to count 
for nothing and the movement to be suddenly suspended in mid-career 
before it had achieved its object, simply because some poor excitable 
peasants had misbehaved? Freedom was still far off and the British 
Government was functioning as before. In Delhi and in the Provinces 
there were legislative Councils, but with no real power ; the Congress 
had boycotted thcpi. Gandhi was in gaol. 

There was much argument in the Congress ranks about the next step 
and a party, called the Swaraj Party, was formed to advocate a change 
in the policy of the Congress. They suggested that while the fundamental 
non-co-operation programme should be adhered to, it should be varied 
in one particular. The boycott of the Legislative Councils should be ended. 
This led to a split in the Congress, but ultimately the Swaraj Party had 
its way. 

Congressmen entered the Councils and made brave speeches and refused 
supplies. But their resolutions and votes were ignored by the Government 
and the Viceroy certified the Budget, which the Assembly had thrown 
out. These activities of Congressmen in the Legislatures were good propa- 
ganda for a while, but they meant a lowering of the tone of the movement. 
They led to a divorce from the masses and to unsavoury compromises 
with reactionary groups. 
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Let us try to understand some of the different forces and movements 
which were stirring India in these nineteen-twenties. Dominating almost 
everything else was the Hindu-Muslim question. Friction was increasing, 
and riots had occurred in many places in northern India over petty 
questions like the 1 right of playing music before mosques. This v\as a 
strange and sudden change after the remarkable unity of the non-co- 
operation days. How did this occur, and what was the basis of that unity? 

The basis ofr the national movement was largely economic distress and 
unemployment. This gave rise to a common anti-British Government 
feeling in all groups and a vague desire for Swaraj or freedom. This feeling 
of hostility formed the common link, and thus there was common ac tion, 
but the motives of different groups weie different. Swaraj had a different 
meaning for each such group -the unemployed middle class looked 
forward to employment, the peasant to a relief from the many burdens 
imposed on him by the landlord, and so on. Looking at this question from 
t lie* point of view of religious groups, the Muslims had joined the move- 
ment, as a body, chiefly because of the Khilafat . This was a purely 
religious question affecting Muslims only, and non-Muslims had nothing 
to dc with »t. Gandhi, however, adopted it, and encouraged others to do 
so, because he felt it his duty to help a brother in distress. He also hoped 
in this way to bring the Hindus and Muslims nearer each other. The 
general Muslim outlook was thus one of Muslim nationalism or Muslim 
internationalism, and not of true nationalism. For the moment the conflict 
between the two was not apparent. 

On the othe r hand, the Hindu idea of nationalism was definitely one 
of Hindu nationalism. It was not easy in this case as it was in the case 
of the Muslims' to draw a sharp line between this Hindu nationalism and 
true nationalism. The* two ove rlapped, as India is the only home of the 
Hindus and they form a majotity there. It was l* is easier fomhe Hindus 
to appear as full-blooded nationalists than for the Muslims, although each 
stood for his own particular brand of nationa^sm. 

Thirdly, there was what might be called real or Indian nationalism, 
which was something quite apart fiom tlu«se two religious and communal 
varieties and, strictly speaking, was the only form which could be called 
nationalism in the modern sense of the word. In this third group there 
were, of course, both Hindus and Muslims and others. All these three 
kinds of nationalism happened to come together from 1920 to 1922, 
during the non-co-operation movement. The three roads were separate, 
but for the moment they ran panVM. 

The British Government was greatly taken aback by the mass move- 
ment of 1921. In spite of the long notice they had had, they did not know' 
how to deal with it. The usual direct way of arrest and punishment w*as 
ineffective, as this was the very thing wanted by the Congress. So their 
secret service evolved a technique to weaken the Congress from within. 
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Police agents and Secret-Service men entered Congress Committees and 
created tiouble b\ encouraging violence. Another method adopted was 
to send secret agents as sadhus and jtiqirs to cieate communal trouble. 

Similar methods aie, of course, alwavs adopted bv , governments ruling 
against the \\ ill of the people. 'lhe> are the slock-in-frade of imperialist 
Powers. The fact that these methods succeed indicates the weakness and 
backwardness of the people, and not so much the sinfulnt ss of the govern- 
ment concerned. To be able to divide other people and m.'ike them clash 
with each other, and thus weaken them and exploit the m, is in itself a sign 
of better organization. '1 his poluv can onlv succeed when there aie nits 
and cleavages on the other side. Io sav that the British Cov eminent 
created the Hindu-Muslim problem in India would be pate nil) wrong, 
but it would be cquallv wrong to ignore their continuous < Boils to kt ep 
it alive and to discourage the coming together of the two communities 
In 1922, alter the suspension of the non-co-ope ration c .impugn, the 
ground was favourable foi such intrigue I heir was tlu k action after a 
strenuous campaign whu h had suclch nlv ended without apparent it suits 
r lhe thtcc chfle re nt roads which had run parallel to each oth« 1 begin to 
diverge and go apart I he hlulafit (|uesMon vs is out of tlu wav ( nm- 
munal leaders, both Hindu and Muslim, who had been Mippievscd In the* 
mass enthusiasm of the* nnn-c n-ope 1 ition divs ios< main and hi g m 
taking par t in public lilc 1 lie um rnplov t d middle -< 1 rs Muslims h It th it 
the Hindus monopolize cl all the jobs and stood in tin 11 u tv 1 lu \ 
de mantle d, tin re f< re , <*p u itr tie atm* ill and si p u it « sines 111 i\o\- 
thme Politic allv, the IIindu-Muslini question w is c onndl. 1 tmddh - 
c lass affair , and a t|iiari< I ov » r jobs I ts t f 1 « < t lunwvu spn id to tin n ev ^ 

1 he Hindus w c rc on the whol< tlu be tt» r -oil c ommurutv 11 m 1 r t ik»n 
to 1 nghsh e due ation < ai lie r, tluv hid got most of tlu* go\»innun' u*}>s 
\ hev were rich* r also llu village tinaiu u 1 01 hmku w tlu I a\i<i \' ho 
exploited the srnaU l.mdholdr is and tc n mis mel giadu illv rc due < d tlu m 
to bcggaiv and Jumst If took possession of the l md llu a exploited 
Hindu and Muslim tenmts and landholders ahk< but his 1 xploit ition 
of the Muslims look a c oinmumil turn, espctiillv m provuue> while* the 
agriculturists were rnainiv Muslim llu spread ol mac huu -m tde goods 
probabh hit the Muslims hard* r than tlu Hindus, is tlu i< wci< n lativelv 
more artisans among the Muslims \ll these lac tors w< nt to uu r< is r the* 
bitterne*ss br tw c < n the two major c ommunitu s of Inch 1 and to stn ngthrn 
Muslim nationalism, which Ior>k< cl to tlu fomrmimtv latlur than to the 
countrv 

•The demands of the Muslim communal hade is wen* such as to knock 
the bottom out of all hope of true national unitv in India 'I o combat 
thcmVm their own communal lines, Hindu communal organizations grew 
into prominence Posing as true nationalists, they were as sectarian and 
narrow' as the others. 
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The Congress, as a body, kept away from the communal organizations, 
but many individual Congressmen were infected. The real nationalists 
tried to stop this communal frenzy, but with little success; and big riots 
occurred. | 

To add to the tonfusion, a third type of sectional nationalism arose 
— Sikh nationalism. In the past the di\iding line between the Sikhs and 
the Hindus had been rather vague. ]Jie national awakening also shook 
up the virile 'Sikhs, and they began to work for a more distinct and 
separate e xistence. Large numbers among them were ex-soldiers, and 
these gave a stiffening to a small but highly oiganized community, which, 
unlike most groups in India, was more used to action than to words. The 
bulk of them were peasant proprie tors in the Punjab, and they felt them- 
selves menaced by the* town bankers and other city interests. This was 
the real moti\e behind their desire for a separate group recognition. I o 
begin with, the Ahfili movement, so called because the Akalis formed the 
active* and aggressive group among the Sikhs, interested itself in religious 
questions, or rather in the possession of proper tv belonging to shrines. 
1 hey came into conflict with the Cover nmrnt over this, and an amazing 
exhibitin'! of courage and endurance* was sec n at the Guru-ka-bagh near 
Amritsar. I he AkcJx /.7///<n weir beaten most brutally bv the police, but 
they never retreated a step, nor did lliev raise their hands ..gainst the 
police. 1 lie Akalis won in the- < nd and g. lined of then shrines. 

They then turned to the- political fold and livaiied the other communal 
groups in rnakim r extreme d< maud'' f*»r theno* 1^'s. 

1 h< sc nanow (oininun.il feelings <! dtllerc nl communities. or group 
nationalisms, .is I hav e e a lie d them, w n r v c r v unfi r innate. And yet they 
were natural enough. Non-eo-npriation had stirred up India thoroughly, 
and the* first i< suits of this shaking-lip we re* th* group-awakenings .ind 
Hindu and Muslim and Sikh nationalisms. lh> * were ,tko»manv other 
smaller groups which gain* d sell-const iousness. and especially there' were 
the so-called Depressed C lasses 1 lu-se pe< pb\ long suppressed by the 
upper-class Hindus, weir chiefly the landless labourers in the fields. It 
was natural that when they gained self-cwmsc iousness a desire* to get rid 
of their inanv disabilities should possrxsjhcm and a bitter anger against 
those Hindus who 1 ad for cenfliries oppressed them. 

Lach awakened group looked at nationalism and \ itriotism in the 
light of its own interests. A group or a com”, mity is always selfish, just 
as a nation is selfish, although individuals in the* community or nation 
may take* an unselfish view. So r;u ' group wanted lac more than its share 
and, incvitablv, there was conflict. As inter-communal bitterness in- 
creased, the more extreme communal leaders of each group came to the 
front, for, in moments of anger, each group chooses as its representative 
the person who pitc hes his group demands highest and curses the others 
most. The conflict was aggravate d in a variety of ways by the Government, 
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especially by their encouraging the more-extreme 'communal leaders. So 
the poison went on spreading, and wc seemed to be in a vicious circle 
from which there was no obvious way out. 

While these forces and disruptive tendencies were talking shape in India, 
Gandhi fell very ill in Yarvada prison and had to undergo an operation. 
He was discharged from prison early in 1924. He was grealty distressed 
by the communal troubles and, many months later, a big riot shocked 
him so much that he fasted for twenty-one days. Many * unity ” con- 
ferences were held to bring about peace, but with little result. 

The effect of these communal wranglings and group nationalisms was 
to weaken the Congress as well as the Swaraj Part) in the Councils. The 
ideal of Swaraj went into the background, as most people thought and 
talked in terms of their groups. The Congress, trying to a\oid siding with 
any group, w r as attacked by communalists on every side. The principal 
work of the Congress during these days was one of quiet oigani/ation and 
cottage industries ( khaddar ), etc., and this helped it to keep in touch with 
the peasant masses. 

I have written at some length about our communal troubles, because 
they played an important part in our political life dining the nineteen- 
twenties. And yet we must not exaggerate them. There is a tendency to 
give them far more importance than they deserve, and every quarrel 
between a Hindu boy and a Muslim lx>y is considered a communal 
quarrel, and every petty riot is given great publicity. We must remember 
that India is a very big« country, and in tens of thousands of towns and 
villages Hindus and Muslims live at peace with each other, *nd there is 
no communal trouble between them. Usually this kind of trouble is 
confined to a limited number of cities, though sometimes it has spread to 
the villages. It must also be remembered that the communal question is 
essentially a*middle-class question in India, and because our politics are 
dominated by the /niddle classes in the Congress, in the Councils, in 
newspapers, and jn almost every other form of activity it assumes an 
undue prominence. The peasantry are hardly articulate; they have only 
begun to function politically m recent years in the village Congress 
Committees and in some Kisdn Sabhds and the like. T he town workers, 
especially in the big factories, are a little more wide awake, and have 
organized themselves into trade unions. But even these industrial workers, 
and far more so the peasantry, look for leadership to individuals drawn 
from the middle classes. I.et us now' consider the condition of the masses, 
the peasantry and industrial labour, during this period. 

•The rapid growth of Indian industry, which the war had brought 
about, continued for some years after the peace. British capital poured 
into Illdia and a great number of new companies were registered to work 
new factories, and industries. The larger industrial concerns and factories 
especially were financed by foreign capital, and thus big-scalc industry 
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was practically controlled by British capitalists. A few years ago it was 
estimated that 87 per cent of the capital of companies working in India 
was British, and probably even this is an under-estimate. Thus the real 
economic hold of Britain over India increased. Big towns grew up, at the 
expense of smallcf towns, and not of the villages. The textile industry 
grew' especially, and so also mining. 

There were many committees an<j commissions appointed by the 
Government fo consider the new problems of growing industrialization. 
These recommended that foreign capital should be encouraged, and 
generally favoured British industrial interests in India. A Tariff Board 
was appointed protecting Indian industries. But this protection meant, 
as I have told you, protecting in many cases British capital in India. The 
price of these protec ted goods naturally rose in thr markets, and this 
helped in raising to that extent the cost of living. So that the burden of 
protection fell on the masses or the purchasers of these goods, and the 
factory-owners got a sheltered market from which competition had been 
removed or lessened. 

With the grow tli of factories, there was naturally a growth in the 
number of the industrial wage-earning c lass. '1 he Government estimate, 
as long ago as 192 a, was that there were as many ;ts 20,000,000 in this 
class in India. 'I he landless unemployed of the rural areas drifted to the 
industrial towns to join this class, and they had to put up as a rule with 
shameful conditions of exploitation. Conditions which had existed in 
England 100 \ears earlier, in the beginnings of tfir factory system, were 
now found in India terrible long hours of work, miserable wages, 
degrading and insanitary 1 i \ i mg conditions. The class of factory-owners 
had one end in \iew : to make* the* most of the boom period by piling up 
profits; and they did so with great success for some \cars, paying huge 
dividends, while the* condition of the workers mained miserable. The 
workers hacl no share in these mighty profits which the.v had created, but 
later, when thr boom period was followed by a slump apjd trade declined, 
the* workers weir asked to share in the common misfortune by accepting 
lower wages. • 

As the workers’ organizations, thr trade unions, grew, the agitation for 
better labour conditions, shorter hours of work, and higher wages grew 
with them. Influenced by this partly, and partly by the general world 
demand that labour should be treated b mr*- the government passed a 
number of laws, improving the lot of the factory-worker. I have told you 
already, in a previous letter, of th~ Factory Act that was passed. In this 
it was laid down that children from twelve to fifteen should not work 
more than six hours a day. There was to be no night work for women 
and children. For grow n-up men and women a maximum of eleven hours 
a day, and sixty hours a week (a working w eek consisting of $ix days) wras 
fixed. r lhis factory* law, with some subsequent amendments, still holds. 
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An Indian Mines Act was passed in 1923 to givosome protection to the 
unhappy workers who have to labour in the mines, chiefly coal-mines, 
underground. Cliildren under thirteen were prohibited from working 
underground, but women continued doing so, and indeed formed nearly 
half the total number of workers. For grow n-ups the Vnaximum of work 
fixed for a week of six days was : for above-ground work, sixty, and for 
underground work, fifty-four. Tlu\maximum hours for a day are, I think, 
twelve hours. I am giving you these figures of hours of work to give you 
some idea of labour conditions. Even with their help you can have only 
a very partial idea, for in addition you must also know' many other things, 
like the amount of wages, living conditions, etc., before a real idea is 
formed. We cannot go into such matters here. But it is something to realize 
how boys and girls and men and women have to work as long as eleven 
hours a day in the factories for a paltry w age which just keeps them alive. 
The kind of monotonous work they do in the factories is terribly depres- 
sing; there is no joy in it; and when they go home, dead tired, a whole 
family has usually to crowd into a small mud hovel with no sanitary 
conveniences. 

Some other laws were' also passed whi< h were of help to the workers. 
There was a Workmen’s Compensation Act in 102$, whuh laid down 
that in case of accidents, etc., some compensation had to be paid to tin- 
injured worker. And then* w.ts a Trade Cnion Act 111 102b, dealing with 
the formation and recognition of tiade unions. 1 In* trade-union move- 
ment grew* in India ui^i some rapidity dm mg these daw especially in 
Bombay. An All-India 'Irach* Cnion Congress was foiined, but after a 
few years of existent e this split up into two groups. All ov<r the world, 
ever since the war and the Russian Re\oIution, labour has been pulled 
in two different directions, lheie are the old orthodox and moderate 
trade unions attached to the Second International about whuh I ha\e 
told you previously:, and there is tjie m-w and powerful attraction of 
Soviet Russia an^l the Third International. So, eve rywhere, the moderate 
and usually bettcr-ofl fac ton -workers inc lim towards safety and the 
Second International, and the* more irvolutionarv towards the 1 bird. 
This pull took place in India also, and at the end of 1929 there was a 
split. Ever since then the- labour movement in India has been weak. 

Of the peasantry I cannot add much here to what I have already 
writte n in previous letters. Their condition worsens, and they are getting 
more and more hopelessly involved in debt to the monev-lender. The 
smaller landlords, the peasant proprietors and the tenants, all get caught 
in the clutches of the money-lender, the hama , the sahukar. Gradually, as 
the debt cannot be paid up, the land passes to this money-lender, and the 
tenant becomes doubly his serf, both as the landlord and as the sahukar . 
Usually \}\\sj)ania landlord resides in the city, and there are no intimate 
contacts between him and his tenantry. His continuous attempts arc 
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directed to getting as much money as is possible from the starving peasan- 
try. The old z.amindar y living in the midst of his tenantry, might have 
shown some pity occassionally ; the banker -zamindar, living in the city and 
sending agents for collections, hardly ever shows this weakness. 

Various official Estimates of the* debts oi the agricultural classes have 
been made by Government committees. In uy> } o it was estimated that the 
total indebtedness of these classes in thr # \\hole of India 'excluding Burma) 
amounted to the pVodigious figure of <>,o jo, 000,000 rupees. This includes 
the debts of both landlords and < ultivators. J his figure went up greatly 
during the years of economic slump and later. 

Thus tlrt* agiicultuial (lasses, the smaller zamindais and tenants alike, 
are sinking deeper and deeper into the morass and there is no way out 
except a radical way which would cut at the root of the present land 
system. Taxation is so arrange d that the yieatest burden of it falls on the 
class which is the poorest and the least able to bear it. Expenditure goes 
largely to the army, to tin* civil ser\ires and to nth* r British charges, from 
which the masses do not benefit, The expenditure on education is about 
ninepemr per head, as compared with / 2 i-p. per head in Britain: thus 
the* Bmt' h rate of edu( ational expenditure is 7^1 times the Indian. 

Attempts have often b< rn made in the past to estimate the national 
income p< 1 head of population m India. I his is a difficult matter, and 
estimate <> vary greallv . Dadabhai Naoioji calculated it in 1870 as Rs. 20 
per head. K» t ent estimates have gone up to Rs. (>7, and even the most 
favourable, made 1 >\ some Emdishmen. do not 5 jn beyond Rs. 11G. It is 
interesting to ccmipaie this with other countries. In the United Slates of 
Aiuenca the c m responding figure is Rs. and even this has been 

greatly r\c * * decl sine e . in lh it. tin it is Rv 1 ,000 pe r head. 1 

Hi 2 

PEACEFUL REBELLION IN INDJA 

.Wd. e. 19.H 

I ham written inanv letters to son about India and In r past- far 
more th. in about am othei country. But the past is now nn T ^mg into the 
pirsent. and this letter that I am beginning will. I ho, bring up the 
story to the India of today. 1 shall refer to * lecent happenings which 
aie fresh in our minds, lhe time tpr \witmg about them is not yet, for 
the tale is but half told. But ah history ends r.vhrr abruptly in the 
present, and the remaining chapters of the story remain hidden in tl>c 
future. And indeed the story has no ending: it goes on and on. 

T owards the end of 1927 the* British Government announced that they 
would send a commission to India to make inquiries about fixture reforms 

1 A rupee, at the present rate of rt< hangr. is equal to one shilling and sixpence. 
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and changes in the structure of government. This announcement was 
received by all political India with anger and condemnation. The 
Congress objected to it because it resented the idea that India should be 
periodically examined for her fitness of self-government. This was the 
phrase used by the British to cover their desire to hofd on to the country 
as long as possible. The Congress had long claimed for the country the 
right of self-determination, whiclj had been so much advertised by the 
Allies during the World War, and it refused to admit the right of the 
British Parliament to dictate to India or to be the final arbiter of her future 
destiny. On these grounds the Congress objected to the new parliamentary 
commission. The moderate groups in India objected to the commission 
on other grounds, chiefly because there was no Indian member of it. It 
was a purely British commission. Although the grounds of objection were 
different, the fact remains that almost every group in India, including 
the most moderate, joined together in condemning it and in advocating 
its boycott. 

About that time, in December 19-27, the Congress met in annual session 
in Madras, and lesohed that its goal was national independent r for India. 
This was the first time that the Congress had dec lared for independence. 
Two years later, in Lahore, independence became definitelv the creed of 
the National Congress. The Madras Congress also created the All-Parties 
Conference whic h had a biict but active career. 

The next year, 102B, saw the British commission in India. As I have 
said, it was generally # b.nc otted, and there were big demonstrations 
against it wherever it went. 1 he Simon Commission it w.i* called, from 
the name of its chairman, and “ Simon q a back " became a familiar cry' 
all over India. On many occasions the police indulged m lathi charges 
on the demonstrators; in Lahore am Lala I.ajpat Rai was beaten by 
the police. Some months later I alaji died, and it was < nmidned probable 
by doctors that ^he police lx ating, had hastened his death. All this 
naturally created great excitement and anger in the munttv. 

Meanwhile, the All-Parties Conference was trying to draw up a con- 
stitution and to find a solution* for the communal tangle 1 . It produced a 
report containing proposals for a constitution and the communal question. 
This report is known as the Xehru Refu)it\ as Pandit Motilal Nehru was 
the chairman of the committee which drafted it. 

Another notable event of the year was a great peasant c ampaign at 
Bardoli in Gujrat against the increase in the revenue assessment by the 
Government. Gujiat ha^» no big zaminddu system, as in the United 
Provinces; there are peasant proprietors there. Under the leadership of 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, these peasants put up a remarkably gallant 
fight &nd won a great victory. 

The Calcutta Congress of December 1928 adopted the Nehru Report, 
which recommended a constitution similar to that of the British 
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Dominions. But even in adopting it, the Congress did so provisionally, 
and fixed a time-limit of one year. If there were no agreement with the 
British Government on this basis within a year, then the Congress was 
to revert to independence. I hus the Congress and the country were 
inevitably heading’lowards a t risis. 

Labour also was very restive, and in some of the big industrial centres 
was becoming aggressive as attempts # w< le made to reduce wages. In 
Bombay it was particularly well organized, and great strikes took place 
in which 100,000 or more workers took part. Socialistic, and to some 
extent communistic, ideas began to spiced among tin* workers, and the 
Government* frightened by the revolutionary development, and by 
labour’s growing strength, suddenly am sled thirty-two labour leaders 
early in 1929 and started a big conspiracv c asr against them. This case 
became famous all over the w or Id .is the Meerut < ase. Alter a trial lasting 
nearly lour years almost all the at ( used were o nunterj to prodigious 
terms of imprisonment. And the curious pait of it was that none ot them 
was charged with an actual act of rebellion or even breach of the peace. 
Their ollence seems to have bee n the holding ol and the attempt to spread 
rrrt ♦ i * 1 pinions. I hesr sentences were greatly reduced on appeal. 

Another form ot aclmlv, smouldering underneath and sometimes 
appealing on the surface, was that of the people believing in violent 
me thods to bnng about a revolution. I his was c luellv m Bengal, to some 
extent m the Punjab, and a little in the Tinted Provinces. The British 
Government tried to suppnss it m manv wavs aryl there were numerous 
conspiracv cases. A special law, called the* “ Bengal Ordinance ", was 
issued by the Government to enable* them to arrest and keep in prison 
without trial any one thev t hose to suspect. Cnder this ordinance' many 
hundieds of Bengali youths were arrested aiv* imprisoned; “detenus" 
they were called, and there was no time-lim to the period of their 
impi isemment. It is interesting to .note that when tjiis extraordinary 
ordinance was issued a Labour Government v is in ollic c\in England, and 
was thus responsible for the ordinance. 

'1 h< 1 <• wen* a number of ac is of tc nor ism by these revolutionaries, most 
of them in Bengal, three events, however, attracted special attention. 
One vs as the shooting of a British police officer in Lahore, who was 
supposed to have lut Lala Lajpat Rai at the demonstration against the 
Simon Commission. I he second was the 1 owing of a bomb in the 
Assembly building in Delhi by Bhagal Singh and Batukeshwara Dutt. 
'I his bomb, however, did little d mage and seems m have been meant 
merely* to cieate a big noise and altrai t the country's attention. The third 
occurrence was in Chittagong in into just about the time when the Civil 
Disobedience movement was beginning. It was a daring and big-Vcale 
raid on the armoury, and it met with some success, I he government 
adopted every conceivable device to crush this movement. There were 

4A 
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spies and informers and large numbers of arrests and conspiracy cases, 
and detenus (sometimes people, acquitted in a court of law, were imme- 
diately re-arrested and kept as detenus under the Ordinance), and parts 
of East Bengal were under military occupation, and people could not 
move without permits, nor could they go on bicycles, 4 or even wear any 
dress they chose. There were heavy fines on whole towns and villages for 
the offence of not giving information to the police. 

In one of the conspiracy cases in Lahore in 1929 one of the prisoners, 
Jatindranath Das, went on hunger strike as a protest against gaol treat- 
ment. This boy stuck to it to the very end, and died of it on the sixty-first 
day. Jatin Das’s self-immolation deeply affected India. Another event 
that shocked and pained the country was the execution of Bhagat Singh 
early in 1931. 

I must go back to Congress politics now. The year of grace fixed by the 
Calcutta Congress was expiring. Towards the end of 1929 the British 
Government made an effort to prevent the serious developments which 
were in the air. It made a vague declaration about future progress. Even 
then the Congress offered its co-operation, subject to certain conditions. 
These conditions not being fulfilled, the Lahore Congress of December 
1929 inevitably decided in favour of independence and a struggle to 
attain it. 

So 1930 opened with the air dark with the shadow of coming events. 
There were preparations for Civil Disobedience. The Assembly and 
Councils were boycotted again and Congress members resigned from 
them. On January 26, a special pledge of independence '••as taken all 
over the country at innumerable gatherings in the cities and villages, and 
the anniversary of that day is celebrated annually as Independence Day. 
In March began Gandhi’s famous march to Dandi on the sea coast to 
break the salt law there. He had chosen the salt tax to initiate his cam- 
paign, because this tax fell heavily ou the poor, and was thus an especially 
bad tax. , 

By the middle of April 1930 the Civil Disobedience campaign was in 
full swing; and not only was the salt law violated everywhere, but other 
laws also. There was peaceful rebellion all over the country, and new laws 
and ordinances came in rapid succession in order to crush it. But these 
very ordinances became the objects of Civil Disobedience. Therr were 
mass arrests, and brutal lathi charges became frequent occurrences, and 
firing at peaceful crowds, and a proscription of Congress committees, and 
gagging of the Press, and censorship, and heatings, and hanh gaol treat- 
ment. There was ordinance rule on the one side, and a determined and 
systematic breach of these ordinances on the other, as well as a boycott 
of fdVeign cloth and British goods. Nearly 100,000 persons went to prison, 
and for a while this peaceful and yet determined struggle in India held 
the world’s attention. 
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Three facts I should like to bring to your notice. The first was the 
remarkable political awakening of the North-West Frontier Province. 
Right at the beginning of the struggle, in April 1930 there was a tremend- 
ous shooting down^of peaceful crowds in Peshawar, and right through 
the year our frontier countrymen endured an amazing amount of brutal 
treatment with gallant fortitude. This was doubly remarkable, as the 
frontier people are very far from bcing.peaccful and they flare up at the 
slightest provocation. And yet they hold their peace. It was surprising, 
and most creditable, for newcomers to the political field, like the Pathans, 
to come immediately to the forefront and play such a brave part. 

The second noteworthy fact, and certainly the most outstanding event 
of a great year, was the remarkable awakening of Indian women. The 
way hundreds of thousands of them shed their veils and, leaving their 
sheltered homes, came into the street and die marketplace to fight side by 
side in the struggle with their brothers, and often put to shame their men- 
folk, was something that could hardly be believed by those who did not sec it. 

The third fact worth noting was that, as the movement developed, 
economic factors came into play so far as the peasantry were concerned. 
The yc.*» 1930 was the first year of a great world crisis, and prices of 
agricultural produce fell greatly. The peasantry were hard hit by this, 
as their income depends on their selling their produce. The non-payment 
of taxes, therefore, fitted in with their distress, and Swaraj became for 
them not just a distant political goal but, what was more important, an 
immediate economic question. Thus the movement began to have a new 
and a more intimate meaning for them, and an element of class conflict, 
as between landlords and tenants, came in. This w;is so especially in the 
United Provinces and in western India. 

While Ci\il Disobedience wa p flourishing in India, across the seas in 
London a Round Table Conference was held b\ he British Government 
with much pomp and circumstance. The Congress had nothing to do 
with it. The Indians who went to it were all Government nominees. Like 
marionettes, or shadow figures without substance, they flitted about that 
London stage, well realizing that the r cM struggle was taking place in 
India. The Government kept the communal problem in the forefront of 
the discussions to shew up the Weaknesses of the Indians; they had taken 
care to nominate the most extreme communalists and reactionaries to 
the conference, so that there was no chance v h \tevcr of a settlement. 

In March 1931 there came a truer or a provisional settlement between 
the Congress and the Govcmmcn. ro enable further discussions to take 
place. The Gandhi-Irwin Pact this was called. Civil Disobedience wa$ 
discontinued and thousands of Civil Disobedience prisoners were released 
and the ordinances were withdrawn. 

The year 1931 saw Gandhi attend the second Round Table .Conference 
in London on behalf of the Congress. In India itself three problems 
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assumed importance and held the attention both of the Congress and the 
Government. The first was Bengal, where the Government carried on a 
severe campaign against political workers under the guise of putting down 
terrorism. A new and far stiffer ordinance was issued, and Bengal knew 
no peace in spite of the Delhi settlement. 

The second problem was in the Frontier Province, where the political 
awakening was still driving the people to action. Under the leadership 
of Khan Abdul GhafFar Khan, a huge, disciplined but peaceful organiza- 
tion was spreading. The Khudiii Khidmatgar they were called, and some- 
times “ Red-shirts ", because they wore a red uniform and not because 
of any affiliation with socialists or communists'/. Government cficl not like 
this movement at all. It was afraid of it. as it knew the worth ot a good 
Pathan fighter. 

The third problem arose in the United Provinces. The poor tenant had 
been very r hard hit by the world depression and the fall in prices. He could 
not pay his rent. Some remissions were given to him, but they were not 
considered enough. r I he Congress tried to mediate tor him, without mu< h 
result. Matters came to a head when the time for rent collet tions came in 
November 1931. The Congress, beginning with Allahabad district, 
advised the tenants as well as the ^ammdars to withhold the pawnent of 
rent and revenue pending a settlement of the question of remissions. 
Forthwith the Government countered this by an ordinance for the United 
Provinces. It was a very* stiff and comprehensive ordinance, giving full 
powers to the district officials to crush every kind of activity, and even to 
prevent the movements of individuals. 

Close on the heels of this came two amazing ordinances for the Frontier 
Province, and both there and fn the U.P. arrests of leading Congressmen 
took place. 

Such was the position that faced Gandhi when he returned, without 
success, from London in the last week of the year: three provinces under 
ordinance rule qnd several of his colleagues already in prison. Within a 
week the Gongres s had declared Civil Disobedience again and the Govern- 
ment, on its part, had outlawed thousands of Congress committers and a 
host of allied organizations. # 

This struggle was far stiffer than the ’one of iqg>. I he Government 
prepared themselves carefully for it, profiting by previous experience. The 
veil of legality and the forms of law were set aside and, under all-embrac ing 
ordinances, a kind of ma tial law under civil officers prevailed over the 
country. The real brute force of the State was very much in evidence. 
This was a natural development, for the more pow erful grows the national- 
ist movement, and the more it threateas the very basis of the foreign 
Government, the fiercer becomes the latter’s resistance. '1 he pious phrases 
of trusteeship and goodwill arc put aside, and the bludgeon and the 
bayonet appears as the real props of foreign rule. Law f becomes the will 
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not only of the Viceroy at the top, but of each petty official, who can do 
what hc^wills, well knowing that he will be supported by his superiors. 
The Secret Service and the C.I.D. especially spread out everywhere, as in 
the Russia of Tsarist days, and grow in power. There arc no checks, and 
the appetite for unrestrained power grows with use. A government which 
governs chiefly through its Secret Service, and a country which suffers 
under this, are soon demoralized. lor .every Secret Service luxuriates in 
an atmnsphrrf* of intrigue, spies, lies, tcrroiism, provocation, Irame-ups, 
blackmail and the like. During the last three wars in India the excessive 
powers gi\cn to petty officials and the poll* < and the C.I.l). and the use 
made ol tfiem haw* resulted in a piogressiw biutali/alion and deteriora- 
tion of these se rvices. '1 lie object aimed at was tc rrori/atiom 

1 must not go into details. One interesting leutuie of the Government’s 
jKjlic y on this o< ( asion was a widespread c online ation of property, houses, 
motor-c ais. mom vs in banks, < ti., both of organizations and individuals. 

\ his was meant tn strike at tin* middle-class supporters of tin* Congress. 
A minor but stoking leatuie ol' one ol the ordinam < s was that parents 
and guardians weir to be punished ioi the offences c»l their children oi 
w aids ! 

While all this was taking place, tl •* British propaganda machine was 
bus\ in painting a rosy pic true ol India. In India itself no newspaper 
d.ued to punt tin* truth ini h at oi c onsrr|uen< es even the publication 
ol the names ol persons ai rested was an ofienc r. 

But tin* most revealing leatuie ol British policy in India has been its 
attempt to form an alliance with all the most reac tionary elements in 
India. I he British Lmpire stands t*»da\ reiving on feudal and other 
extreme tones of reaction in its attempt to light the forces of progress. 
I hcv have tried to rally 44 visit'd interests " to G-ir support, frightening 
them with (ear ol social revolution if the British utliority were removed 
from India. I he feudal primes are. the first line ot defence: then come 
the big ^wundtn classes. Bv clever rnanncu\ru g and pushing the extreme 
comrnunalists to the* front, the problem of minorities has been made a 
barrier to Indian freedom. Recently, the«remarkable sight was witnessed 
of the British Government expressing ev^ry svmpathy and cordiality with 
the extierne religic reactionaries among the Hindus own the temple 
entry question. Fa erv where the Biitish seek their suppon in reaction and 
narrow bigotry and a misguided self-inlei c a 

A mass struggle has one great advantage. It is the best and swiftest 
method, though perhaps a painful nc\ of giving political education to the 
masses, for the* masses need the 44 schooling of big events “. Ordinary 
peace-time political activity, such as elections in democratic countries, 
often confuses the* average person. There is a deluge of oratory. andVvcrv 
candidate promises all manner of fine things, and the poor yoter. or the 
man in the field or factory or shop, is confused. There are no very clear 
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lines of cleavage for him between one group and another. But when a 
mass struggle comes, or in time of revolution, the real position stands out 
clearly, as if lit up by lightning. In such moments of crisis, groups or classes 
or individuals cannot hide their real feelings or character. Truth will out. 
Not only is a time of revolution a test of character, of courage, endurance, 
and selflessness, it also brings out the real conflicts between different classes 
and groups, which had so far «bcen covered up by fine and vague 
phrases. 

Civil Disobedience in India has been a national struggle ; it has certainly 
not been a class struggle. It has definitely been a middle-class movement 
with peasant backing. It could not therefore separate the classes as a class 
movement would ha\c done. And yet even in this national movement 
there was to some extent a lining up of classes. Some of these, like the 
feudal princes, the taluqadars and big zamindars, aligned themselves com- 
pletely with the government, preferring their class interest to national 
freedom. 

The growth of the national movement, under the leadership of the 
Congress, resulted in the peasant masses joining the Congress and looking 
to it for relief from their many burdens. This increased the power of the 
Congress greatly and at the same time it gave it a mass outlook. While 
the leadership remained middle class, this was tempered by pressure from 
below, and agrarian and social problems occupied the Congress more 
and more. A gradual leaning towards socialism also developed. 1 his was 
evidenced by an important resolution on fundamental rights and economic 
programme, which was passed by the Karachi Congress in 1931. This 
resolution laid down that the constitution should guarantee certain well- 
recognized democratic rights ahd liberties as well as the rights of minorities. 
It further stated that key and basic industries and services should be 
State-controlled. The struggle for independence began to mean some- 
thing much more* than political freedom, and a social content was given 
to it. The real qyestion became one of ending the poverty and exploitation 
of the masses, and independence was a means to this end. 

While the Civil Disobedience struggle was going on in India and vast 
numbers of political workers were in prison, the British Government put 
forward their proposals for Indian constitutional reform. A restricted 
form of provincial autonomy was suggested and a Federation in which 
the feudal princes would have a dominating voice. Every conceivable 
safeguard that the wit of *uan could devise was proposed by the Govern- 
ment, not only to hold on to their interests, but to strengthen their 
threefold occupatioas of India — military, civil, and commercial. Every 
vested interest was fully protected, and the most important, that of 
Britain, was most effectively safeguarded. Only the interests of the three 
hundred and fifty odd millions of India seemed to have been overlooked. 
These proposals met with a storm of opposition in India. 
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I have neglected Burma, and must tell you something about her. The 
Burmese people did not take part in the Civil Disobedience movements 
of 1930 or 1932. But in 1930 and 1931 there was a great peasant revolt 
in North Burma due to great economic distress. This revolt was put down 
with considerable Aarbarity by the British Government. Attempts are now 
being made to separate Burma from India politically, so that, in the event 
of India gaining freedom, Burma mjght continue to be exploited by 
British imperialism. Burma has considerable importance because of her 
oil and timber and mineral rcsAurcrs. 

Note { October 1938) : 

Since tllis letter was written, five and a half years ago in prison, many 
changes have taken place in India. At that time the Civil Disobedience 
movement was still being carried on, though in an attenuated form, and 
large numbers of Congress-men were in gaol. The Congress itself, with 
its thousands of committees and allied organizations, had been declared 
illegal. In 1934 Cavil Disobedience was stopped by the Congress and the 
Government withdrew the ban against the Congress. The old policy of 
boycotting the legislatures was varied by the Congress and elections to 
the Genua! Assembly were contested with considerable success. 

In 1935, a f lrr long debate, the British Parliament passed the Govern- 
ment of India Act, which laid down a new constitution for India. Accord- 
ing to this, there was a measure of provinc ial autonomy, with numerous 
safeguards, and a federation between the Provinces and the Indian States. 
The Act met with widespread opposition in Ijidia, and the Congress 
rejected it. The safeguards and “ special powers “ in the hands of the 
Governors and the Viceroy were especially objected to as taking the 
substance out of provincial autonomy; the Federation was even more 
strongly opposed, as this perpetuated the autocratic regime in the States 
and brought about an unnatural and unworka ^ union between feudal 
and autocratic units and the scmi;deinocratic provinces. It was looked 
upon as a deliberate attempt to smother the political and social progress 
of India and to strengthen the hold of British Imperialism, both directly 
and through the feudal princes. A communal arrangement was also made 
a part of the new constitution which created numerous separate electo- 
rates. This was w homed by some minorities, which profited to some 
extent by it, but was condemned on the ground of being anti-democratic 
and a barrier to progress. 

The part of the Government pf India Act dealing with Provincial 
Autonomy was applied early in 1 <17, and general elections were held all 
over India in accordance with it. The Congress, although rejecting the 
Act, decided to participate in these elections, and a very vigorous and 
widespread election campaign was conducted throughout the country. 
In the great majority of provinces the Congress had overwhelming success, 
and Congress-men formed the majority party in most of the new’ provincial 
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legislatures. The question whether they should accept office as ministers 
in the Provincial Governments or not was hotly debated. Ultimately the 
Congress decided to accept office, but it made it clear that the old objec- 
tive of independence and the old policy remained, ami office was to be 
accepted to further that policy and to strengthen the country in its 
struggle for independence. Further, it laid down that the safeguards 
should not be used bv the Governors. 

As a result of this decision. Congress ministries were forfnrd in seven 
provinces: Bombay, Madras, United Provinces, Bihar, Central Provinces, 
Orissa, and the North-West Frontier Province. A coalition ministry was 
formed some time later by the Congress in Assam. 1 hr two principal 
provinces where there were non-Congress ministries were Bengal and the 
Punjab. 

The formation of Congress ministries led to the release of political 
prisoners and the removal ot rcstiictions on civil liberties in those areas. 
The masses welcomed the change 1 ami looked forward expectantly to a 
rapid improvement in their condition. Political consciousness among the 
people increased rapidly and agrarian and workers’ movements gathered 
momentum. There were mans strikes. 1 he ministries immediatels under- 
took agrarian and debt legislation to lighten the buiden on t he* peasantry, 
and tried to belter the condition of the industrial woikers. Something 
was done but, circumstanced as thev were and wot king within the 
limitations of the Act, no lar-rcaehing social changes could be attempted. 

There were frequent conflicts between the Congre ss Ministers and the 
Governors, and on two occasions the ministers oflered tlinr irsignaimnv 
An acceptance 1 of these resignations would have 1 led to a m.i|or clash 
between the Congress and the** British Government. 1 Ins was not chaired 
by the latter, and the* \irw -point of the minivers pre vailed. 1 lie iituatiem 
is, howe\er^ essentially unstable and conflicts are* inevitable. For the' 
Congress this is a passing phase and the objective remains independent e* 

A major conflict may be 1 precipitated bv an attempt on the* part o! the* 
British Government to impose Federation, i his has so fai not bce*n done* 
because of the strong opposition* to it. J he* Congo ^s fodav is nior** power - 
ful than at any previous period of its existence and it cannot hr ignored 
It is determined not to submit to the proposed I f de ration. 1 he Congress 
demand is for a Constituent Assembly, eir< ted bv adult franchise, which 
would frame a constitution for a free India. 

The communal probirr 1 has again. assumed impoitam r m India and 
has caused fric tion. There is a tendency, however, for e< onoinic and social 
questions to come to the forefront and to divert attention from communal 
and religious cleavages. 

Th £ mass awakening in India has spread to the Indian States, and 
powerful movements are growing in many States demanding respon- 
sible government. This has been notably so in Mysore, Kashmir, and 
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Travancorc among thP major states. These de mands have been met, 
especially in lYavancore recently, bv brutal suppression and violence on 
the pait of the State* authorities I11 rnanv of these semi-feudal states 
('such as Kashmir), ^h< administration is controlh d by British oflicials 
During the Iasi few veais India has t tk< n a growing interest in inter- 
national aflans and has sought to a its own problem m relation to the 
world problem I [ie events in \b\ snua, Spun ( Inna, ( /(( hoslovakia, 
and Bale stun have moved the jje ople of Inch 1 deeply, and the Congress 
is beginning to develop a fomim pr>Ii< \ I his pohev is one of pe ice nd 
of suppeirt of ele nine r k\ It is e ejually oppose d to impe ri diun tnd fase ism 
Burma w is s ( pai ate d 1 mm Inch t m 1 0 ^7 It h is be e n gi\ r 11 a k gislative 
.isscmblv whieh is Minil 11 to ilie piovmeiil assemblies m India 


It. ; 
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\ia> jo I , 5 

I fi us now go to I »\ pt and follow anothe r struggle be twe e 11 a grossing 
nation. ilism uul an imp* n dist Power 1 he Power tlnie is in Inch 1 
is Britain I gv pt i> m in m\ w \ < 1 \ difh n in trom Indi \ and Britain 
has been then feu a < oinp 11 ativ < I short period, anel vet there* arc 
numerous p u die Is md eommon h iture s m tin two enuntnes I he 
n ition 1 list move me nts of Indi 1 and I g\ pi hive ulopte d difhicnt 
methods, but, fund une nt illy the urge to n itional imdom is the same 
and the objective is t lie* same \nd th< way lintniiahsm functions in its 
( Units to suppn ss these n ition dist move me n* s also ninth the' same 

So e ie h e ! us can learn ninth liom the other \peneiues' lor us in 
India there is an espeeid lesson, doi we can see ui the t \arnplc of 
I g\pt, what British in mis of tieedom . nount U\ and whit they 
h ad to 

Of all the \iab tountiies \i ibi e Iraej Sun, Palestine Ig\pt is 
the most aeUanecd It lies been the hi<;h\\..\ between last md West, 
the' great trade rerun for Me unships e\<i since ♦he* builelm of the Sue'/ 
Canal With the i>< w 1 mope o| th< nineteenth eentui\ it his had iai 
more* e emt ie Ls th n tny oi the countries <( « in \si 1 It hums a win 

distinct national unit epute sc par \U liom the othe t \i ib ecuintins, but 
with the' closest (ulliit.il ties will them, loi they ul hue' the same' 
language, ttaditions, and it ligion 1 he daily newspapcis of Cano go 
to all tile \rab eountiics and have gre it infhuiue the'ie \mong all these 
countries the nationalist movement first te>ok shape' in P,g\pt, and it was 
thus natural for Lgvptian nationalism to become a model fyn the other 
Arab countries. 
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I have told you, in my last letter on Egypt, about the nationalist 
movement of 1881-2 headed by Arabi Pasha and how this was crushed 
by Britain. I have also told you of the early reformers, of Jemal-ud-din 
Afghani, and of the impact of the new ideas from the West on orthodox 
Islam. These reformers tried to harmonize Islam with modem progress 
by going back to old principles and discarding many of the accretions 
of religion, the many things that get added on to it in the course of 
centuries. The next step among progressive people was to separate religion 
from social institutions. The old religions have a way of covering and 
regulating every aspect of our day-to-day lives. Thus Hinduism and 
Islam, quite apart from their purely religious teachings, lay down social 
codes and rules about marriage, inheritance, civil and criminal law, 
political organization, and indeed almost everything else. In other words, 
they lay down a complete structure for society and try to perpetuate this 
by giving it religious sanction and authority. Hinduism has gone farthest 
m this respect by its rigid system of caste. This religious perpetuation of a 
social structure makes change difficult. So in Egvpt, as elsewhere, pro- 
gressive people tried to separate religion from the social structure and 
institutions. The reason they gave was that these old institutions, which 
religion or custom had imposed on the people in the past, were no doubt 
proper and suitable for the conditions that prevailed at the time of the 
Scriptures. But these conditions had greatly changed now', and the old 
institutions did not fit in with them. Ordinary common sense tells us that 
a rule made for a bulk)ck-cart would not suit a motor-car or a railway 
train. 

Such was the argument used bv these progressives and reformers. 'I his 
led to increasing secularization of the State and of many institutions 
that is to say, they were’ separated from religion. This process went 
farthest, as we have seen, in Turkey. 1 he President of the Turkish Re- 
public does not even take his oath of office in the name of God ; he takes 
it on his honoqr. Matters have not developed to this extent in Egypt, 
but the same tendency is at work there and in other Islamic countries. 
The Turks, Egyptians, Syrians, Persians, etc., speak todav far more in 
the new language of nationalise than in the old one of religion. Probably 
the Muslims of India have resisted this Yiationali/mg process more than 
any other large group of Muslims in the world, and they are thus far 
more conservative and religious-minded than their < o-rrligionists of the 
Islamic countries. This is a curious and striking fact. I he new nationalism 
has usually gone hand in hand with the development of the hounieotsit, 
the middle classes under the capitalist economic system. The Muslims 
in India have been backward in developing this bourgeoisie , and this 
failure may have obstructed their march towards nationalism. It is also 
possible that the fact of being a minority community in India has so 
worked on their fears as to make them more conservative and tied to old 
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tradition, and suspicious of new-fangled notions and ideas. It must have 
been some such psychology which made the Hindus draw into their shells 
and become a very rigid caste-bound community when the early Islamic 
invasions took place, nearly 1000 years ago. 

The new middle class grew in Egypt, with the growth of foreign trade, 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth century and afterwards. A 
member of this class, having risrn to from a fellah or peasant family, 
was Saad Zaghlul. He was a young man when Arabi Pasha challenged 
the British in 1881-2, and he served under Arabi. From that time onwards 
until his death in 1927, for forty-five years he worked for Egyptian 
freedom, ind became the leader of the Egyptian independence move- 
ment. He was Egypt’s unquestioned leader, beloved of the peasantry from 
which he had sprung, and idolized by the middle classes to which he 
belonged. But the so-called aristocracy, the old feudal landlord class, 
did not take to him kindly. They did not like the rising middle class, which 
was gradually pushing them away from their dominant position in the 
country. Xaghlul was an upstart in their eyes, and he had to struggle 
against them as a leader and representative of his own class. As in India, 
the British tried to find support for themselves in this feudal landowning 
class. This class was really more Turkish than Egyptian, and represented 
the old governing nobility. 

Thus the British in Egypt* in the approved and well-tried fashion of 
imperialism, tried to attach 10 themselves some social group or political 
section, and obstruc led the development of a single nationality by setting 
one class or section against another. As in India, they tried to raise a 
minority question, the Christian ("opts forming a minority in Egypt, 
but in this they failed. And all this they did, also in the approved fashion, 
with pious phrases on their lips and pleas that everything that they did 
was for the benefit of the other p\rty ; they ^'re the " trustees " of the 
i4 dumb millions ", and all would be well if agitators " and such-like 
people with 44 no stake in the country " would not create trouble. Inci- 
dentally, this process of conferring bcnehis often resolved itself into 
shooting down large numbers of tin- people benefited. Perhaps in this 
way they were made to escape the miseries of till world, and their 
departure for paradise was hastened: 

Egypt had been under martial law right thiuugh the war and for long 
afterwards. During war-time a Disarmament Act had been passed and a 
Conscription Art. The counliy was full o. British troops. It had been 
declared a British protectorate at the beginning of the war. 

With the coming of peace in 918 the nationalists in Egypt became 
active again, and drew up Egypt’s case for independence to place before 
the British (rovenimcnt as well as before the Peace Conference in Paris. 
There were no real parties in Egypt then. One national Party, called the 
Watonisti, existed with a small membership. It was proposed to send a 
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big deputation under Saad Zaghlul Pasha to London and Pans to plead 
lor Egypt’s independence, and in order to make this deputation a national 
one with strong backing, a widespread organization was set up. llus 
was the oiigin of the great Wofd party of Egypt, for uafd means deputa- 
tion 'lhe British Go\ eminent lefused to penmt this deputation to 
go to London, and, in March m)Iq, attested /aghlul and other 
leaders , 

'Ihis resulted in the outbreak of a bloods n solution 4. Some Btitish 
people were killed, and tlu (its o! Cairo and other eenties passed into 
the hands of the usolutionars committee Nation ilist Coinnmtas of 
Public Safety wire foimed in mans plucs I he uimnsit) students took 
a great part in this iebcllion Alter tin sc initial successes, howeyer, tlu 
rebellion ssas to a large (\tcnt mppiessed, though occasionally I nglisli 
officials were killed But though t hi utisc msumition w is suppressed, 
the mosement was lar from being crushed It (hinged its tatties and 
entered upon a second phase th it o! passive icsisiintc So sue e < vslul 
svas this that the British Govcinm nt svite lout cl to t tkt sunn >te ps to 
meet the 1 gsptian demand \ eomnnssion was sent from 1 ngl md under 
Lord Milnei I he Igsptiin nationalists decided to bnveott this commis- 
sion, and the\ did so with ie markable sue ( 1 ss \<* un the stud* nts pi i\e d 
an important pai t m the bovcottofthe Milne r t ommission 1 lie ( »»minis- 
sion were so impresed b\ tlu nationd n sist me < th t tlu \ mule some 
far-reaching recommendations 1 he British Government ignmed thrse. 
and the struggle m ig^pt continued lot thin \t us itom < uls in ion) 
to earls in K)22 The 1 g\ ptians would igiet to nothing shoi t of complt t* 
independence istiqlal el-tCim 

/aghlul Pasha had lxen # iele is< d some time if t< 1 his nnst in 1010 
In Deccmbci iq2i he was again motul md w is deported But this 
did not improve the situ ition in 1 g\pi item the point of view of the 
Bntish, and the v .were compelled tg t d< se un u ti n to eoneihite the 
Lgvptians All attempts at compiornue hid failed dtluuch / udilul 
was far from being an uncompromising extremist Indeerl, .111 aeiual 
attempt at assassinating /aghhil was m ide one 1 b\ some people who 
accused him of bctrasing his eountrv In ti\mg to mike we ik compro- 
mises with the British But tin ie d trains for tin I nlure of the British 
Government and the Lgvptian nation dists to agree wen then md still 
continue to be 1 , fundamental 1 hev are si mi I it to the teasons wlueli pre- 
vent a compromise in India. 1 he* 1 gvptim nation dists did not widi to 
ignore all British inter* ts in I gvpt 1 he\ were perfectly prepared to 
discuss these and to make allowances for Britain s * penal interest m lie r 
imperial trade and strategic routes and oilier rn liters but they would 
disedss these questions onlv after their full independence was acknow- 
ledged and, without prejudice to that independence I nglancl, em the 
other hand, thought that it was hei business to say exactly hoyv much 



freedom was to be given, and this freedom was to be subject to her own 
interests, which must first be protected. 

So there was no common ground for agreement. But the British Govern- 
ment felt that something had to be done soon, and so, even without an 
agreement, they ma'dc a dec laration on February 28, 1922. They stated 
that in future they would rrrogni/e Egypt as an 41 independent sovereign 
State ”, but - and this was a big bu^ -four matters were reserved for 

further consideration. These were: 

• 

1. Security of the communications of the British Umpire in Kgypt. 

2. Defence of Egvpt against all foreign aggression or interference, 
direct or indirect. 

3. Protection of foreign intends in Egvpt and the protection of 
minorities. 

The (juestion of the future of the Sudan. 

These reservations bear a family likeness to their cousins in India; 
we call them 44 saicguaids ", and their brood is far more* numerous here. 
These reservations were not accepted, for, simple and innocent as thev 
looked, they meant that there would be no leal independence either in 
domestic oi foreign mallei s. So that the declaration of independence of 
February 28. 1922, "as a one-sided act of the British Government which 
was not recognized by F-g\pt. What even independence can mean with 
reservations or saicguaids in favour of Britain has been amply demons- 
trated in Egvpt dming tin* \rar> th it followed. 

In spite* of this “independence”, martial law under British officers 
continued fur a year and a half more. It was only ended after the Egyptian 
Government had passed an Act of Indemnity that is to say, a law 
freeing all oflicial.s fiom all liabilities for illegal acts committed by them 
during the martial law period. 

The new 14 independent ” Egvpt w # as present* with ^ most reactionary 
constitution with gieat powers in the- hands of the King -King Fuad, 
who was imposed on the poor Egvptians. King Fuad and the British 
officials got on excellently together: t hew both disliked the nationalists, 
and they both objected to the idea of freedom for the people, or even of 
real pa? liamentary government. Fu.il considered hiinscll the Govern- 
ment, and did muih as he pleased, dismissed Parliament and ruled as a 
dictator, reiving on British bayonets, which never failed him. 

The iirst altruistic action of the Biitish G -eminent after their decla- 
ration of Egyptian independence was to demand enormous sums as 
compensation for the officials wl were retiring under the new regime. 
King Fuad, as the Egyptian Government, readily agreed, and the huge 
sum of £8,^00,000 was thus paid out -one high official getting as ihuch 
as£». <jno. And thr interesting part is that some of these ofliria|s, who were 
so heavily compensated for retirement, were immediately re-engaged 
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under special contracts. Remember that Egypt is<not a big country, and 
that it has a population of less than one-third that of the United Provinces. 

The Egyptian constitution bravely lays down that “ all power emanates 
from the nation'*. As a matter of fact ever since the new constitution came 
into force, the Egyptian Parliament has had a very 'thin time. So far as 
I know, not a single parliament has lived to the end of its normal term. 
Again and again it has met with spdden death at the hands of King Fuad, 
who has suspended the constitution and ruled as an autocratic monarch. 

The first elections to the new parliament were held in 1923, and 
Zaghlul Pasha and his party, now known as the Wafd Party, swept the 
country. They gained 90 per cent of the votes and 177 out of 214 seats. 
An effort was made to come to terms with England, Zaghlul going to 
London for the purpose. The two view-points could not be reconciled, 
and the negotiations broke down over several questions, one of these 
being that of the Sudan. The Sudan is a country south of Egypt ; it is 
very different from Egypt ; the people are different, and so is the language. 
Through the Sudan flows the Nile in its upper regions. The river Nile 
has been from the beginning of recorded history - -and that means 7000 
or 8000 years — the life-blood of Egypt. The whole of Egyptian agri- 
culture and life have revoked round the annual Nile floods which brought 
the rich soil from the highlands of Abyssinia and thus converted a desert 
into a rich and fertile land. Lord Milner (of the commission that was 
boycotted) wrote about the Nile as follows : 

« 

“ It is an uncomfortable thought that thr regular supply of water by the great 
river, which is to Egypt not a question of convcmrn< c and prospt .1) , but of life, 
must always be exposed to some risks as long as the upper reaches of thr river are not 
under Egyptian control.” 

The upper leaches of the Nile are in the Sudan ; hence the vital importance 
of the Sudan to Egypt. 

In the past the Sudan was supposed to be under the joint control of 
England and Egypt. It was called the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. As Britain 
was actually ruling Egypt, these was no conflict of interests, and a great 
deal of Egyptian money was spent in the Sudan. Indeed, it was stated 
in the British Parliament by Lord Curzon in 1924 that the Sudan would 
be bankrupt if it were not for the financial expenditure undertaken by 
Egypt. When the question of leaving Egypt had at last to be faced by 
the British, they wanted to hold on to the Sudan. The Egyptians, on the 
other hand, felt that thei» existence was bound up with the control of the 
upper waters of the Nile in the Sudan. Hence thr conflict of interests. 

In 1924, when the question of the Sudan was being discussed between 
SaacT Zaghlul and the British Government, the Sudanese people showed 
their attachment to Egypt in many ways. For this they were severely 
punished by the British, who did just what they liked without consulting 



the Egyptian Government, in spite of the joint administration, for which 
Egypt had to pay a good deal. 

Another reservation made by Britain in the so-called declaration of 
Egyptian independence was the protection of foreign interests. What 
were these foreign /Aterests? I have told you something about them in a 
previous letter. When the Turkish Empire was weakening, the great 
Powers had imposed various rules on it under which special treatment 
was to be given to* their citizens in Turkey. These European foreigners 
were not to be subject to Turkish laws or courts, whatever offence they 
might commit. They were to be tried by their own consuls or diplomatic 
representatives, or by special courts consisting of foreigners. They had 
other privileges also, such as freedom from most kinds of taxation. These 
special and very valuable privileges of the foreigners were called “ capitu- 
lations ”, from capitulate, to surrender, as they were, to some extent, 
surrenders of sovereignty by the State concerned. Because Turkey had 
to put up with them, the various parts of the Turkish dominions had also 
to submit to them. Egypt, which was wholly under British rule, and where 
Turkey did not even possess nominal authority, was, however, in this 
respect made to suffer as a part of the Turkish Empire, and the capitula- 
tions were enforced there. Under these most fortunate conditions for 
them, important foreign settlements of business men and capitalists grew 
up in the cities. It was natural enough that they should oppose the 
abolition of a system which protected them in every way and allowed 
them to grow rich and prosperoir without having to pay taxes even. 
These were the foreign vested interests which the British Government 
had undertaken to protect. Egypt could not possibly agree to a system 
which not only was wholly inconsistent with independence, but meant 
a tremendous loss of revenue to her. It was hardly possible to do anything 
on a big scale in the way of reform in socu*. conditions if, the richest 
people escaped taxation. During the long per. d of direct British rule, 
they had practically done nothing for primary education or the sanitation 
and improvement of village conditions. 

It so happened that Turkey, which ha<j been the original cause of the 
capitulations, got rid of them after Kcmal Pasha's victory. I might 
mention here that China is also still struggling with something similar 
to these capitulations. Japan had them also for a short while in the 
nineteenth century, but as soon as she became powerful, she rejected 
them. 

Thus the question of foreign vested interests war another obstruction 
in the way of a settlement brtwc i Britain and Egypt. Vested interests 
are always in the way of freedom. 

With their usual magnanimity, the British Government ha ds also 
decided to protect the interests of minorities, and this w\as also a reser- 
vation in the declaration of independence of February 1924. The chief 
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minority was that of the Copts. These people ^re supposed to be the 
descendants of the ancient Egyptians, and are thus the oldest race in 
Egypt. They are Christians, and have been so from the early days of 
Christianity, before Europe became Christian. Instead of thanking the 
British Government lor their great solicitude for 'the minorities, the 
Copts were ungrateful enough to tell them not to trouble about them. 
Soon after the British declaration of February 1922, the Copts gathered 
together at a great meeting and resolved “ that they renounce all minority 
representation and minority protection in the interest of national unity 
and the attainment of the national aim”. This decision of the Copts 
was criticized by the British as a verv foolish one! But, wise-or foolish, 
it put an end to the British claim to protect them, and the question of 
minorities ceased to be a subject for discussion. As a matter of fact the 
Copts took a great part in the national struggle for freedom, and some 
of Zaghlul Pasha’s mewt trusted colleagues in the Wajd were Copts. 

Because of these opposing view-points and the actual conflicts of 
interests, the negotiations between Egypt, as repiesented by Saad 
Zaghlul and his colleagues, and the British, in 1024, broke down. The 
British Government was verv angrv at this. 1 he\ were used to has mg 
their way in Egypt. and found the obstinacy of tilt* new parliament in 
Cairo, and especially of the It 'ajd leaders, most irritating. 1 hr\ derided 
to teach a lesson, after thrir own imperialist manner, to tin* It 'aid and 
the Egyptian Parliament. An opportunity came to them soon, and of the 
extraordinary way in which thev seized it and piofiicd In it, I shall tell 
you in my next letter. Yhat remarkable incident, holding up as it were 
a mirror to the working of modern imperialism, deserves a letter to itself. 


164 

what independence under the 

BRITISH MEANS 


M i\ 22, 1933 

I told you in my last letter rtf the failure of the negotiations in 1024 
between the Egyptian Government, as represented by the nationalists, 
and the British, and the anger of the British Go\ernment at this. Before 
I proceed to the remarkable developments that followed, I must remind 
you that, in spite of so 'ailed independence, Egspt continued to be 
under British military occupation. Not only was the British army stationed 
there, but the Egyptian army was also under British control, and had an 
Englishman, with the title of the Sirdar of the Army, at its head. The chief 
police officials were also Englishmen, and, under the plea of protecting 
foreigners in Egypt, the British Government controlled the departments 
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of Finance, Justice and "the Interior; that is to say, they controlled every 
vital thing in the Government. The Egyptians were naturally insisting 
on the British giving up this control. 

On November ic^ iqa.j, an Englishman, Sir Lee Stack, who held the 
oflicc of Sirdar ol the Egyptian Army and was also the Governor-General 
of the Sudan, was murdered by some Egyptians. Naturally this gave a 
shock to the British people in Egypt and in England; perhaps it gave an 
even greater shock to tin* leaders of the Egyptian nationals party, the 
Ikrt/i/, for thev knew that it would mean an attack on them. This attack 
came swiftly enough. Within three class, on November 22, the British 
High Commissioner in Egspt, Lord Alienin', piesented an ultimatum 
to the Egyptian Government, making the following immediate demands: 

j . An ajMilogs . 

2. I he punishment of the criminal-. 

Pi oliibitic >n ol all political demonstrations. 

4. Pas men? of an indemnits of / y *0.000. 

a. Withdrawal within twe ills -four houisofall Egsp’ian tioops from 
the Sudan. 

u. I he lemos.xl ol the limitations that had. in tin* interest of Egypt, 
been plac ed on the ai <\t to be iri ig.U ed in the Sudan. 

7. Withdrawal ot ,dl fmilnr opposition to tin* ,i c suinption by the 
British Government ol tin* tight to prote* t all foreigners in Egspt. This 
specially referred to the retention of British authorits in the depart- 
ments of I'inance. Justii r and the Interior. 

These sesen demands are worths ol some attention. Because some 
people had murdered Sir Ere Slack, the British Gos eminent immrdiatels , 
and without esen the possibilits ol an inquip . treated the Egsptian 
Government as a whole*, th.it is the l.gsptian pc • »le, as if thes* had been 
guilts ol the mmder. Further, thes*m.ide a handsome financial profit 
out ol the whole affair, and. most rignihe ant ot all. madev it the occasion 
to settle* louibls all the* matter* in elispute between themsclses and the 
Egsptian Government, over which the negotiations had broken down in 
London onls a lrs\ months before. As if llys were not enough, they added 
that all political demonstrations should be prohibited, tlm- presenting 
esen the normal public lift* of the country from continuing 

Now, all this s\ as rather an extraordinary development out of the 
murder, and it required a s igorous* and lei tile imagination to make a 
murder sicld so much profit to the British. What makes it still more 
curious was that the tsso chief ofluials 1 nominally under the Egyptian 
Government) who might have been considered especially responsible 
for the prev ention of crime and outrage, the Chief of Police of Cairo and 
the Director-General of the European Department of Public Safety, 
were both Englishmen. No one considered them responsible for the 
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murder. But the poor Egyptian Government, vVhich had immediately 
after the murder expressed its deep sorrow and regret, was made to feel 
the heavy, but coldly calculated and profitable, anger of the British 
Government. 

The Egyptian Government humbled itself to the dust. Zaghlul Pasha 
agreed to nearlv all the conditions of the ultimatum, and even paid up 
the indemnity of £500,000 within tv\ ent>-four hour/;. Onlv about the 
Sudan the Egyptian Government said it, could not waive Its rights. Even 
this humility and apology wcie not enough for Lord Allenbv and, because 
the Sudan conditions had not been accepted, he took Tore iblc f possession, 
on behalf of the Butish, of the customs house at Alexandna, thereby 
controlling the customs ievcnue. Further, in spite of Egvptian protests, 
he enforced these conditions in the Sudan and made the Sudan a British 
colony. There were revolts of the Egyptian troops in the Sudan, but tluv 
were suppressed with extreme sc v intv. 

Zaghlul Pasha and his Government had immediate Iv resigned as a 
protest against the British at tion and, also m that vt r\ month of November 
1924, King Fuad dissolved Parliament So the British had succeeded in 
driving out Zaghlul and his Wafd par tv iiom <>thc< and m putting an end 
to Parliament tor the time being at least 1 In \ had also annexed the 
Sudan, and were thus in an t as\ p< sition to strangle I gvpt s throat l>> 
controlling the waters of the Nile* in the Sudan 

The unhappv Egvptian Parliament had appealed to the League of 
Nations against “ the exploitation of a tragic incident !<>r imperialist 
purposes”, but the League* is blind and cleat to complain’ against the 
great Powers. 

From this time onwards die re was a continuous struggle in Lirvpt, 
a tussle between the Wafd parts, practualh representing the whole 
nation, on\he one side, and a combination e»t King I uad and the' British 
High Commissioner, backed by the other toiugn interests and the 
hangers-on of the Couit, on the other Most of the time* the country was 
ruled, in defiance of the constitution, bv dictatorships. King I uad acting 
as an autocratic monarch. \\lfenev<r Parliament was allowed to meet it 
demonstrated that nearlv the t whole countrv stood behind the Wafd 
party, and so it was dissolved Fuad coufd ne>t possiblv art in this wav if 
he did not have the backing of the British and the unm and police under 
their control. Egypt, the “independent”, is treated more or less like 
an Indian State, with the British Resident, the real authoritv, pulling 
the strings. 

Parliament had been dissolved in November 1924. In March 1925 
the ^*ew Parliament met. This had a big Wafd majority and it imme- 
diately elected Zaghlul Pasha the president of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Neither tho English nor King Fuad approved of this, and so on that very* 
day, this brand-new, one-day-old Parliament was dissolved! For a whole 
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year after this there wds no Parliament, in spite of the constitution, and 
Fuad governed as a dictator, the real power behind him being the British 
Commissioner. The whole country resented this, and Saad Zaghlul 
succeeded in uniting all groups to oppose the combination of King Fuad 
and the English. In November 1925 there was even a meeting of the 
members of Parliament in defiance of the Government prohibition. 
The Parliament House itself was occupied by troops. So the members 
met elsewhere! 

Fuad then tried to change the whole constitution by just issuing a 
decree from his palace. His object was to make it still more conservative, 
so that future parliaments might be easier to control and most of the 
Xaghlulists might In* kept out. But there was a tremendous outcry against 
this and it was clear that elections under the new system would be wholly 
boycotted. Thereuj>on King Fuad had to give way and elections were 
held under the old system. Result : vast majoritv for Zaghlul's party — 200 
to 14 ! There could not have been a greater proof of Zaghlul’s hold on the 
nation and of what Egvpt wanted. In spite* of this the British Commis- 
sioner (who was Lord Llovd, an ex-Indian governor, said he objected 
to Z igl.Kil becoming Prime Minister and another person was, therefore, 
appointed. What business the English had to interfere in the matter it is 
a little difficult to understand. The ne w Government was, however, 
largely contiolled by Zaghlul's parly and, in spite of all attempts at 
moderation, thev ofti n came into conflict with Llovd, who was a most 
imperious and domineering individual, and wh« often threatened them 
with British warships. 

Another attempt was made in 1927 to come to an agreement with 
Britain, but even tin* very moderate Prime Minister of King Fuad was 
surprised at Britain's conditions. Under cover of a paper independence 
they really meant a British protec torate. So the ■ 'gotiations again failed. 

While these negotiations were going on, Egvpt’s great leader, Saad 
Zaghlul Pasha, died, on August 24, 1927, at the age of seventy. He died, 
but his memorv lives in Egvpt as a bright and precious heritage, and 
inspires the people. His wife, Madame Zaghlul, is still living, loved 

and revered by the entire nation, which has given her the title of the 
44 mother of the people ". And his house in Cairo —the “ People’s 
House ” it is called- has long been the headquarters of the Egyptian 

nationalists. 

Mustafa Nahas Pasha succeeded* Zaghlul as the leader of the Wafd . 
Later, in March 192R. he became Prime Minister He tried to bring in 
some simple domestic reforms concerning civil liberties and the right of 
the people to possess arms. These rights had been curtailed by the British 
during the martial-law period. As soon as the Egyptian Parliament began 
considering this question, there came threats from England that this 
must not be done. It seems extraordinary that England should thus 
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intervene in a purely domestic matter ; but Lord Lloyd, in the approved 
old fashion, presented an ultimatum, and British warships steamed into 
Alexandria harbour from Malta. Nahas Pasha gave way to some extent, 
and agreed to postpone consideration of the mcasurej N to the next session, 
a few months later. 

But there was to be no next session. The King and the British Commis- 
sioner, jrcaction and imperialism# saw to it that the parliament should 
be given no lurthcr chance to misbehave. The intrigue w hiked out in a 
novel wav. Nahas Pasha was especially noted for his high character and 
his incorruptibility . Suddenly, on the basis of a letlei ’which later turned 
out to be forged \ a c harge* of coemption was ht ought against Nahas 
Pasha and a Coptic leader ol the Wafd. There was tremendous propa- 
ganda by palace circles and bv the British. Not onlv m Lgvpt, but in 
foreign countries, British agencies and newspaper concsjxmdents spread 
these false accusations. I’ndci cover ol this charge* King 1 uad asked 
Nahas Pasha to resign from the premiership. He i chived to do so, and 
thereupon he was dismissed b\ l uacl. 1 be n<*M step 111 the Llovd -1 uad 
intrigue was now taken. Iheie was a imp d'ttat , and b\ a decree tin* 
King suspended Parliament and altered 1 lie* constitution. 1 he articles 
in the constitution dealing with the freedom o! the Picss and other 
liberties were abolished and a dictatorship was proclaimed. I hue \u re- 
rejoicings in the English Press and among the Europeans m Lgv pt. 

The members of Parliament met logethe r. in '•pile* ol the clu tatnidnp. 
and declared the new (^overtime nt illegal, but neithei Llovd nor 1 uad 
was worried about sucli matte is. I he function ol “ law a»»d older ” is 
to support reaction and impeiialism. not to be used .0 a weapon against 
them. 

The case brought bv the Gove rnment against Nah.is P.ish.i collaps'd 
in spite of Government pressure. 1 In* charges against him wen* held to 
be false. And the. Government how ama/mglv Ian and chivalrous u 
was!) issued orders forbidding the publication of the* pulgme nt in the 
Press. But of course the news spread immediate k . and evuvwhuc there 
was great joy. • 

The dictatorship, backed by JLlovd and the* British Jones, turd hard 
to crush and break up the Wafd parts, whic h meant J.gv ptian nationalism. 
There was a regular terror and a complete censorship of news. In spite 
of this, great national demonstrations look plat e- in which the women 
took a special part. There! was a week’s strike, the law vers and othris 
taking part in it, but owing to the censorship, the Press could not cvrn 
rfcport this. 

So the year 1928 passed in storm and stress. Towards the end of the 
year a change in the political situation in England had its immediate 
reaction in .Egypt. A Labour Government had come into office there, 
and one of the first steps it took was to recall Lloyd, who had become 
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insufferable, even to tfie British Government. Lloyd’s removal broke 
up for a while the Fuad-English alliance. Without English support Fuad 
could not carry on, and so he allowed fresh elections to Parliament in 
December 1928. Again the Wafd party captured nearly all the scats. 

The English Labour Government started negotiations again with 
Egypt, and Nahas Pasha went to London in 1929 for this purpose. The 
Labour Government went a little far ther this time than its predecessors, 
and Nahas Pashas view-point on the three of the reservations was 
accepted. But on the fourth -the Sudan —again there was no agree- 
ment, and so the ^negotiations broke down. On this occasion, however, 
there had* been far greater agreement than before; and the parties 
remained friendly to each other, and promised to have discussions again. 
This was on the whole a success for Nahas Pasha and the Wafd y and the 
British and other foreign business men and financiers in Egypt did not 
fancy it at all. Neither did King 1 uad. A few months later, in June 1930, 
there was a (onflict between the King and Parliament, and Nahas Pasha 
resigned from the premiership. 

Fuad again stepped into the breach with a dii tatorship— the third 
dictatorship of his reign. Parliament was dissolved, the Wafd newspapers 
were suspended and g'-nn.illy the dictatorship began to function with a 
heavy hand. All the members of Parliament, of both Houses, the Chamber 
and the Senate, defied the Palace Go\ eminent, and forcing their way 
into the Parliament Houm\ held a session there. Solemnly they took the 
oath, on June 23. iojo, oi l.waliv to the constitution, and they swore 
that thev would defend it with all their strength. Great demonstrations 
were held all over the country. These were forcibly broken up by the 
troops, and a good d<\d of blood was shed. Nahas Pasha himself was 
injured. I11 this wav the troops and police under British officers upheld 
a dictatorship which was bittrrls resented b \ «• whole nation excepting 

a handful of aristoc rats and rich men who dun ' o the King. Even others 

• • 

besidrs the II e\rn the moderates and liberals, who, as in India, 
proclaimed their opposition to all strong action on behalf of the people, 
even they protested against the dictatorship. 

Later in the same \car, 1930. the King published a decree proclaiming 
a new constitution, in which hi tut dowAi the powers of Parliament and 
increased his own! It was so easy to do this k : nd of tiling. Issue a pro- 
clamation and it was done, for behind the King was the grim shadow of 
an imperialist Power. 

I have told vou the story' of these nine years in Egypt, from 1922 to 
1930, in some detail, because it 1 s seemed to me to be an extraordinary 
store. These were the years of Egypt's “ independence according to 
the British declaration of February 1922. There could be no qiu>tion 
of what the Egyptian people wanted. Whenever they were given the 
chanr**, the vast majority of them, Muslims and Copts, elected the 
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Wqfdists . But because what they wanted was tp lessen the power of 
foreigners, and especially of the British, to exploit the country, all these 
foreign vested interests opposed them in every way- by force and 
violence, by fraud and intrigue — and put up a puppet king to do their 
bidding. 

The Wqfd movement has been a purely nationalist bourgeois movement. 
It has fought for national independence, and has not interfered with 
social problems. Whenever Parliament has functioned, it has done some 
good work in educational and other departments. Indeed, in spite of the 
national struggle, Parliament did more in this brief period than the 
English administration had done in the previous forty years. The Wafd's 
popularity with the peasantry' has been shown by the elections and by the 
great demonstrations. And yet, as the movement is essentially a middle- 
class one, it has not aroused the masses to the extent that a movement 
aiming at social change would do. 

Before I end this letter I must tell you of the women’s movement. All 
over the Arab countries, except probably in Arabia itself, theie has been 
a great awakening of women. Egypt is in this, as in many other matters, 
more advanced than Iraq or Syria or Palestine, But in all these countries 
there is an organized women's movement, and in July iyjn the first Arab 
Women’s Congress met at Damascus. They laid stress more on cultural 
and social progress than on political matters. In Egypt women aie more 
politically inclined. They take part in political demonstrations, and have 
a strong Women Suffrage Union. They claim a reform of the marriage 
law in their own favour, and equal opportunities for women in profes- 
sions, etc. Muslim and Christian women co-operate with each other 
fully. The habit of veiling the face is lessening ever\ where, more especially 
in Egypt. The veil has not disappeared, as in Turkey, but it is going to 
pieces. 

Note ( October 1938) : 

From 1930 ohwards Eg\pt was under a dictatorial government con- 
trolled from the Palace, In theory it was a “sovereign independent 
State ”, but in reality it was almost a colony oi Great Britain, with foreign 
garrisons in Cairo and Alexaftdria ancf Britain controlling the Sue/ 
Canal and the Sudan. These weie the years of the go at economic slump 
all over the world, and Egypt suffered gr< ally owing to the fall in cotton 
prices. 

In 1935 Fascist Italy in aded Abyssinia, and this new danger to Egypt. 
3s well as to British interests in the upper Nile vallev, brought about a 
change in the relations between Egypt and England. England could not 
now/ afford to have a rebellious and unfriendly Egypt, and Egyptian 
leaders began to look at England as a possible friend. The Wajd Party 
triumphed "during the elections for the Parliament, and Naha s Pasha 
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became Prime Minister In the new atmosphere that was created as a 
result of Italian aggression in Abyssinia, Egypt and England came to 
terms, and a treaty was signed in August 1936. Egypt, for the sake of 
peace, agreed to give up much that she had insisted on previously, and 
accepted the status ‘quo in the Sudan and England’s right to defend the 
Suez Canal. Further, Egypt’s foreign policy was to be linked up to that 
of England. England, on the other hand, withdrew her troops from Cairo 
and Alexandria, jA*omiscd to help in abolishing the Mixed Courts and 
extra-territoriality, and to support Egypt’s admission to the League of 
Nations. 

There were great rejoic ings at this settlement, but they were somewhat 
premature. The Palace, in spite of a change of kings, continued to hate 
the Wqfd and to intrigue* against it. British imperialism still continued to 
function behind the scenes. A very largi* part of the land of Egypt is 
owned by a handful of persons, and the roval family itself owns a tremend- 
ous share. These landed magnates are strongly opposed to progressive 
legislation and to the growth of the* people’s power. Thus there was 
continuous friction, and the King dismissed Nahas Pasha and dissolved 
Parliament. 

New eln tions were held after an interval of Palace government, and, 
to cvrrv one’s surprise, the Wafd sustained a heavy defeat. Subsequently 
it appeared that tins election was largely a bogus affair and false returns 
had been engineered. The Wafd Partv, under Nahas Pasha's leadership, 
continues to be very popular, but lb'* Government of today is run by the 
Palace* clique with the support of Biitish imperialism. 

165 

WESTERN ASIA RE-ENTEb > WORLD- 
POLITICS 


M,i) 25, 1933 

Oni.y a tinv strip of blue separates Egvpt and Africa from western 
Asia. Let us cross this Suez Carnal r.nd* visit Arabia and Palestine and 
Syria and Iraq ail Arab countries -and, a b'tle bevond them, Persia. 
Western Asia, as we have seen, has played a mighty pail in history, and 
has often been the pivot of world a Hairs. V then there came a period, 
lasting several hundred years, when politically it retired into the back- 
ground. It became a backwater, ul the current of life rushed by, hardjy 
creating a ripple on its still surface. And now we are witnesses of yet 
another < hangc which is bringing the countries of the Middle East Hgain 
into world affairs: again the highway between East and West passes 
through them. This is a fart which deserves onr attention. * 
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Whenever I think of western Asia I am apt tc* lose myself in the past ; 
so many images of the old days crowd into my mind, and I find it difficult 
to resist their fascination. I shall try not to give in to this attraction, but 
I must remind you again — lest you forget ! — of the importance, for 
many thousands of years from the v ery beginning oThistory, of this part 
of the earth’s surface. Old Chaldea dimly appears in history 7000 years 
ago. (This corresponds to modem Iraq.) And then comes Babylon, and 
after the Babylonians appear the cruel Assyrians, with thoir great capital 
at Nineveh. The Assyrians are in their turn pushed away, and a new 
dynasty and a new people, coming from Persia, impose their will on the 
whole of the Middle East from the Indian frontier to Egypt. These were 
the Acharnenids of Persia, with their capital at Persepolis. They produced 
the “ Great Kings ” Cyrus and Darius and Xerxes, who threatened little 
Greece, but failed to oveicome her. Thev met their fate later at the hands 
of a son of Greece, or rather of Macedonia, Alexander. A curious incident 
took place in Alexander's career when, in this meeting-place of Asia and 
Europe, he planned what has been called a “ marriage M of the two conti- 
nents. He himself although he had a few wives already", married the 
daughter of the Persian King, and thousands of Alexander’s officers and 
soldiers also married Persian girls. 

After Alexander, Greek culture' prevailed in the Middle East from 
the Indian frontier to Egypt for manv centuries. The power of Rome 
arose during this period, and it spread towards Asia. It found a rlin k 
in a new Persian Empire — that of the Sassanids. "I he Roman Empire 
itself split up into two, the Western and the* Eastern, and Constantinople 
came to be the seat of the latter. The' old struggle between East and West 
continued on these plains of western Asia, and the c hirf c ornbatants 
were the Byzantine Empire of Constantinople and the Persian Sassanid 
Empire. Apd all this time great caravans of people, earning mnehandise 
on the backs of camels, crossed these plains from east to west and west 
to east, for the Mfridle East was then one of the world’s great highwavs. 

Three great religions had see n the light of day in these lands of western 
Asia — Judaism that is the rejigion of the Jews}, Zoroastrianism 'the 
religion of the modern Paisees , and Christianity. A fourth now appeared 
in the deserts of Arabia, and sbon it dominated the other three in this 
part of the world. Then there came the Aral) Empire of Baghdad and a 
new form of the old struggle -Arabs against Bv/.antincs. After a long 
and brilliant career, Arab civilization wanes before the coming of the 
Seljuk Turks, and is finally (rushed by the successors of Chengiz Khan, 
the Mongol. 

But before the Mongols came west a fierce struggle had already com- 
mented on the western coasts of Asia between the Christian West and the 
Muslim East. These were the Crusades, which lasted, ofT and on, for 
250 years, almost to the middle of the thirteenth century. These Crusades 
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arc looked upon as wars of religion, and so they were. But religion was 
more of an excuse for the wars than a cause. The people of Europe in 
those days were backward as compared to the East. These were the Dark 
Ages of Europe. But Europe was waking up, and the more advanced and 
cultured East drcvV it like a magnet. This pull towards the East took 
many shapes, and among the«e the Crusades were the most important. 
As a result of these wars Europe learnt much from the western Asiatic 
countries. She«lcafnt many fine arts and crafts and habits of luxury*, and, 
what was more important, methods of scientific work and thought. 

The Crusades were hardly over when the Mongols swept down on 
western Asia, bringing destruction in their train. And vet we must not 
think of the Mongols just as destroyers. Their \ast movements from 
China to Russia brought together distant peoples and encouraged trade 
and intercourse. Under their huge empire the old caravan routes became 
safe to travel by, and not only merchants but diplomatists, religious 
missionaries and others went up and down them on their tremendous 
journeys. 'I he Middle East was in the direct line of these ancient world 
highways: it was the link between Asia and Europe. 

If ,s'»s in the days of the Mongols, sou will perhaps remember, that 
Marco Polo went from his native Venire all the wav across Asia to China. 
We happen to possess a book written, or rather dictated, bv him giving 
an account of his travels, and that is whv we remember him. But many 
other people must have undertaken these long journeys without taking 
the trouble' to wiite about them and. even if they did write, their books 
mav have perished, for those wen* the days of manuscript books. Caravans 
wen* continually passing from country to country. and though the main 
business was trade, manv a man accompanied them in search of fortune 
and adv entuie. One great traveller of the old chivs stands out like Marco 
Polo. 'Phis was I bn Battuta, an Aiab born carl n the fourteenth centurv 
in Tangiers in Morocco. He thus tame just generation after Marco 
Polo. As a young man of twentv-one hr marched out on his tremendous 
journev into the wide world, earning little vv it h him except his wits and 
the education of a Muslim (hrj or religious judge. From Morocco, right 
across North Afrit a. he travelled to Egvpt. and then to Arabia and Syria 
and Persia; then he* went to Anatolia lfirkcv', and South Russia under 
the Mongol Khans ot the Colden Horde* % and Constantinople still the 
capital of Bv/.amium . and Central Asia, and India. He crossed India 
from north to south, went on to Malabar and Ceylon, and then to China. 
On his return he wandeied about Africa and even crossed the Sahara 
desert ! 'Phis is a record of trave l which is rare enough today with oivr 
many conveniences. It is an amazing eve-opener for the first half of the 
fourteenth centurv, and it shows us how common travelling was in >hose 
davs. In any event, lbn Battuta must be numbered amongst the great 
travellers of all time. 
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Ibn Battuta’s book contains delightful observations about the people 
and countries he visited. Egypt was rich then because the whole of the 
Indian trade with the West passed through it, and this was a very profit- 
able business. These profits went to make Cairo into a great city with 
beautiful monumerffi. Ibn Battuta tells us of caste in India, of sati , and 
of the custom of offering pan-suparV. We learn from him of Indian mer- 
chants carrying on a brisk trade in foreign ports, and Indian ships on the 
seas. He is particular to notice and to note down w here he found beautiful 
women, and the manner of their dress and stents and ornaments. He 
describes the city of Delhi as “ the metropolis of India, a vast and magni- 
ficent city* uniting beauty with strength Those were the davs of the 
mad Sultan Mohammad Tughlaq, who, in a fit of anger, transferred 
his capital from Delhi to Daulatabad in the south, and thus converted 
this “ vast and magnificent city " into a desert ” empty and unpopulated, 
save for a few inhabitants ”, and even these* lew inhabitants had crept 
in long afterwards. 

I have managed to get swept away a little by Ibn Battuta. These 
travel-stories of old days fas< inate me. 

So we see that up till the fourteenth centurv the Middle East, or 
western Asia, played a great part in world affairs and was the main link 
between East and West. The next 100 vears saw a change. The Ottoman 
lurks took possession of Constantinople and spread all over these countries 
of the Middle East, including Egypt. They did not encourage continental 
trade, partly because this trade was in the hands of their rivals in the 
Mediterranean, the Viennese and the (Genoese. Trade itself took to new 
wavs, for new sea routes w ere opened out, and these sea routes took the 
place of the old land caravan routes. So these land routes across western 
Asia, which had done good service for main thousands of v ears, fell into 
disuse, and the lands through which tie had passed # faded into 
unimportance. 

I ; or nearlv joo scars, from early* in the sixteenth century to the end 
of the ninetee nth, the sea routed wen* all-important, aiuf they dominated 
the land routes, especially where there wcic no lailways. and there wore 
no railways in western Asia. A little* before the World War. proposals 
weir made, backed by the German Government, for a railwav connecting 
Constantinople with Baghdad. The other Towers w<n very jealous of 
Gennany doing this, as it would have Jed to the increase of German 
influence in the Middle East. The war inu 1 veiled. 

When the war ended in 191 R. ftritain was supreme in western Asia 
and, as I have told you, for a brit . while, visions of a great Middle Eastern 
Empire, from India to Turkov, floated befoie the dazzled eves of British 
statesmen. That was not to be. Bolshevik Russia and Kemal Pash.\ and 
other factors prevented its realization, but still Britain managed to hold 
on to a good deal. Iraq and Palestine continued under British influence 
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or control. So that although the British were unable to realize their vast 
ambitions, they succeeded in holding on to their old policy of controlling 
the routes and approaches to India. It was with this object that British 
armies fought during war-time in Mesopotamia and Palestine, and 
encouraged and helped the Arab revolt against Turkey. It was because 
of this that great friction arose between England and Turkey over the 
Mosul question after the war. And this is one of the < hief reasons for the 
bad blood between England and Soviet Russia, for England hates the 
idea of a great Powe r like Russia sitting on the garden wall, overlooking 
the road to India. 

The two railwavs about which there was so much dispute* before the 
war — the Baghdad Railway and the Hejaz. Railway -have now 
been built. The Baghdad Railway connects Baghdad with the Medi- 
terranean Sea and Euiope. 1 lie Hejaz. Railway connects Medina in 
Arabia to the Baghdad Railway at Aleppo. (The lleja/ is the most 
important part of Atahia, containing the holv cities ol Islam, Mecca and 
Medina.) So that mam impoitant cities ol western Asia air now connect- 
ed b\ the railwav s\stim to Euiope and Egvpt, and air thus easily 
accessible. The citv ot Aleppo is de\ eloping into an important railway 
junction, for the railwav s\ stems of thiee continents will in»< t there: the 
line from Euiope, from \sia 11a Baghdad, and fiom Aluca 11a Cairo. 
British pohe y has long aimed at controlling these Routes in Asm and Alrn a. 
7 he Asiatic route, when extended horn Baghdad, mav iea< h India. I he 
African route is meant to go right across the Able an continent from 
Cairo to Cape Town 111 the tar south 1 hr all-red Cape-to-( aim line 
has long been the dream of British imperialists, and 11 is well on the was 
to realization now “ all-red." means that it should pass British territory 
along the whole route, as red is the colour on the map monopolized b\ the 
British Empire. 

But these* developments mav or mas not take place* m the future*, lor the 
railway has got serious rivals now 111 the* motor-car and the* aeroplane. 
Meanwhile it is* worth remembering that both the se* two new railwavs 
in western Asia, the Baghdad # and the Hejaz, are* largelv control!* d bv 
the British, and serve British policy in opening out a new* and shoi ter 
route, under their control, to In^lia. Part -of the Baghdad Railway passes 
through Syria, whic h is unde*r Irene h control. Not liking this dependence 
on the French, the British intend building a new line through Palestine 
to take its place. Another little railway is being built in Arabia between 
Jeddah, the port in the Red Sea, and Mecca. 'I his will be a great 
convenience to the tens of thousands of pilgrims w ho go to Mr< ca every year. 

So much for the railway svstem which is opening out these countries 
of western Asia to the world. And yet even before* it has done its job it is 
losing some of its importance, and is being pushed aside by the motor-car 
and the acrbplane. The motor-car has taken ver> readily to the desert, 
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and rushes along ihc sdme old caravan routes along which trudged for 
thousands of years the patient camel. A railway is very costly, and it 
takes time to build. The motor is cheap and can function immediately 
whenever required. JBut motor-cars and lorries do not usually serve long 
distances; they go backwards and forwards in comparatively small areas 
of 100 miles at most. 

for the great distances there is, of .course, the aeroplane, which is 
both cheaper Hian the railway and far swifter. There can be no doubt 
that the use of aircraft will go on in< rrasing rapidly for purposes of 
transport. Already ’great pi ogress has been made, and huge air-liners go 
regularly from continent to continent. \V< stern Asia again becomes a 
meeting-place of these great air routes, and Baghdad is especially the 
centre of them. The British Imperial Aiiwavs Ime irom London to India 
and Australia passes Baghdad; also the K.L.M. Dutch line from Am>ter- 
dam to Batavia, and the* 1 rent h line Air 1 ranee from Paris to 
Indo-China. Moscow and Iran are also connected with Baghdad bv air. 
A p assenger to China and the Far Last b\ air has to pass Baghdad. From 
Baghdad also aeroplanes go to Cairo, c onnet ting with the African service 
l< Cin>< I own. 

Most of the se' air lines do not pa\ and are heavily subsidized by their 
governments, for air-power is all-important to empires today. With the 
development of ail -power, the importance of ^ea-power has diminished 
gi rails . I.ngland. whic h was so proud (, I its navv. and considered itself 
secure from attack, has ceased to be tin island lW*m the point of view* of 
defence. It i' as vulnerable' from the air as France' or any other country. 
And so all tin* gn.it Powe rs arc he*rn on becoming strong in the air. and 
tin 1 old m.i!r\ on the- sea has given place to air livalrv. Pawngrr traffic 
bv air is ene ourage'd and subsidized by e.e 1. • ountry in peace-time, as 
this builds up a service* of trained pilots who i .1 be used in tilnc of war. 
C’.i\d aviation In Ips the development of military aviation. A rapid 
development in civil aviation is therefore diking place. And there are 
hundreds of air services in Lurope and America. The progress made is 
piobablv greatest in tin* Tnitcd States of America ; in the Soviet Union 
also gieat progress has been made and yianv air-services run across its 
vast te rritories. 

In this age of air-power, western Asia attains .1 new importance because 
of the mans long-distance line's that cross 1 * -<•. It re-enters again world 
politics and becomes a pivot of mtcr-contim nta 1 affairs. This means 
also that it becomes the scene o r friction and c onflict between the great 
Powers, for their ambitions clash, and each tries to over-reach the other.* 
If we keep this in mind, we can understand the policy which has shaped 
British and other activities in the Middle Fast and elsewhere. 

Mosul, besides being situated on this new' high road to India, possesses 
oil, and oil is even more important in the age of air-power than it was 
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before. Iraq possesses important oilfields and, as \Ve have seen, is the very 
heart of the inter-continental air-system. Hence the great importance for 
the British of controlling Iraq. Persia has vast oilfields which have long 
been exploited by the Anglo-Pcrsian Oil Company, which is partly 
owned by the British Government. The importance of oil and petrol 
grows and affects imperialist policies. Indeed modern imperialism has 
sometimes been called “ oil imperialism 

Wc have considered in this letter some of the factors which have given 
a new prominence to the Middle East and brought it back into the 
whirlpool of world politics. But behind all this is the awakening of the 
w'hole of the Asiatic East. 


lb(> 

THE ARAB COUNTRIES - SYRIA 

M<n att, 193-1 

YVe have seen what a powerful force nationalism has been in binding 
together and strengthening groups of people living in countries usually 
with a common language and traditions. While this nationalism binds 
together one such group, it marks it off and separates it still further from 
other groups. Thus nationalism makes of France a strong, solid national 
unit, closely bound together and looking on the rest of the* woild as some- 
thing different; so also it makes the difleient German peoples into one 
powerful German nation. But this very drawing together separately of 
France and Germany cuts them off from each other still more 1 . 

In a country which has several distinct national groups, nationalism 
if often a disruptive force which, instead of .strengthening and binding 
together the country, actually weakens it and tends to break it up. The 
Austro-Hungarian Empire before the YVorld YVar was such a countrv 
with many nationalities, of which two, the Gcrman-Austrians and the 
Hungarians, were the dominant ones, and the others were dependent. 
The growth of nationalism therefore weakened Austria-Hungary, as it 
infused fresh life into each of these nationalities separately, and with 
this came the desire for freedom. The war made matters worse, and the 
country broke up into little bits when defeat followed the war, each 
national area forming a separate State. i'Ihe division was not a very 
happy or logical one, but wc need not go into that here.) Germany, on 
fhe other hand, in spite of a severe defeat, did not break up into bits. 
It h$ld together even in disaster under the powerful stress of nationalism. 

The Turkish Empire before the YVorld War was, like Austria-Hungary, 
a collection of many nationalities. Apart from the Balkan races, there 
were the Arabs and the Armenians and others. Nationalism, therefore, 
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proved a disruptive fofce in this Empire also. The Balkans were first 
affected by it and, right through the nineteenth century, Turkey had to 
struggle with the Balkan races, one after the other, beginning with Greece. 
The great Powers, iind especially Tsarist Russia, tried to profit by this 
awakening nationalism and intrigued with it. They also used the 
Armenians as a tool to hammer and weaken the Ottoman Empire, and 
hence the repeater] conflicts between the Turkish Government and the 
Armenians, resulting in bloody massacres. These Armenians were 
exploited and used for propaganda purposes by the great Powers, but 
after the World War, when there was no further use for them, they were 
left to their own fate. Eater, Armenia, which lies to the cast of Turkev, 
touching the Black Sea, became a Soviet republic and joined the Russian 
Soviet I’nion. 

The Arab parts of the Turkish dominions took more time to wake up, 
although there was little love lost between the Arabs and the Turks. 
At first there was a cultural awakening and a renaissance of the Arabic 
language* and literature. This began in Syria, as early as the ‘sixties of the 
nineteenth century, and spread to Egypt and other Arabic-speaking 
countries. Political movements giew up after the Young Turk revolution 
in Turkey in iijoB and tin* fall of Sultan Abdul Hamid. Nationalist ideas 
spread among the Arabs, both Muslim and Christian, and the idea of 
freeing the Arab countries from Turkish rule* and uniting them in one 
Slat* • took shape. Ke\ pt. though m Arabic-speaking country, was more 
or less apait politically, and was not expected to join this proposed Arab 
State, which was meant to imhide Arabia, Syria. Palestine, and Iraq. 
The Arabs also wanted to yet back the religious leadership of Islam by- 
getting the ( aliphate transferred from the Ottoman Sultan to an Arab 
d\ nasty. Keen this was looked upon more . a national move, as re- 
dounding to tin - greater importance and l'Io. of the Arabs*, than as a 
religious one, and e\cn the Syiian ('Jiri.xt.ian Arabs wocr favourable to it. 

Britain began intriguing with this Arab nationalist jnovement even 
before the World War. During tin war all manner of promises were 
math- about a creat Arab kingdom, anti the Sherif Hussein of Mecca, 
with the hope ol becomitic a yyeat iuler # and the Caliph dangling before 
him, joined the i’.nlish and raised an Arab r> hellion against the Turks. 
Syrian Arabs, both Muslim and Christian, supported Hussein in his 
rebellion, anti many of their leaders paid '■! this with their lives, for the 
Turks sent them to the gallows. Max (> was the da . of their execution in 
Damascus and Beirut. and this \ is still observed in Syria in memory 
of the national martyrs. 

The Arab revolt, subsidized by the British, and helped especially^ by a 
genius, the British mystery man and secret service agent. Colonel 
Lawrence, succeeded. By the time the war ended, almost gll the Arab 
dominions of the l urks were under British control. The Turkish Empire 
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had gone to pieces. I h&vc told you that Mustafa Kemal, in his fight for 
Turkey’s independent e, never aimed at the conquest of non-Turkish 
areas (except a part of Kurdistan). Wry wisely he stuck to Turkey proper. 

So alter the war the future of these Arab countries had to be decided. 
The victorious Allies, or rather the British and the French Governments, 
piously declared about these commies that their aim was “ the complete 
and definite emancipation of the people so long oppre ssed by the Turks, 
and the establishment of national governments and administrations 
deriving their authority from the initiative and free c hoice of the indi- 
genous populations”. These two governments proceeded to realize 
this noble aim by sinning among themselves the* greater part of these 
Arab areas. Mandates, the new way of acquiring territory by the imperia- 
list Powers, with the blessing of the League* of Nations, were issued to 
France* and England. France* got S>ria; Lngland got Palestine and Iraq. 
The Hejaz, the most important part ol Arabia, was put under Britain’s 
protege, the Sherif Hussein of Mecca, J hus, in spite of the* promise's 
made to create a single Arab State, these Arab territories were split up 
into sepai ate are*as unde r dilfeient mandate's, with one State*, the* Hejaz, 
omwaixtL inde pendent, but 1 calls under the* British. The Arabs were 
gi e\it 1 y disappointed at these partitions, and thev re-fused to acce*pt them 
.is final. But more* .surprises and disappointme nts were* in store for them, 
for the* old imperialist policy of division, in order to rule the more easily, 
was practised even within the Hurts of each mandate. It will be easier to 
< onsuleT each of these countries separately now. %o I shall deal with the 
Irene h mandate*, Svria, fust. 

Lailv in M)2n an Arab government under the Emir Teisal fson of King 
Hussein o! the Hejaz was set up in Syria with the help of the British. 
A Svu.ni National (longiess met 'mk| adopt d a democratic constitution 
foi a unit* cl Svria. But all this was a few nmi. as* show only, ‘and in the 
summer of kijo, the French, with the* League of Nations mandate for 
Svria in llu ir pot ket, came and drove* out I\isal and took, forcible posses- 
sion of the < ountiy. Svria, even taken as .1 whole, is a small country with 
a population of less than 3,000.000. But it proved to be a hornets’ nest 
for tin* Fiench, for the Ssiiau AraLs, bojth Muslim and C hristian, now 
that the*v had resolved on independence, refused to submit easily to the 
domination of another Power. There was continuous nouble, and local 
insunections took place, and a huge Frenc ’ irmy was required in Syria 
to carry on Fiemch rule. The French Govcrnmcn* then tried the usual 
tactics of imperialism and sou ht to weaken Syrian nationalism by 
dividing up the country into even smaller States and giving importance 
to religious and minority difference's. It was a deliberate policy, almost 
proc I aimed officially, 44 to divide in order to rule 

Syria, small as it was, was now' split up into five separate. States. On 
the western sea coast and near the Lebanon mountains, the State of 
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Lebanon was created. The majority of the population here consisted of a 
sect of Christians called the Maronites, and the French gave them a 
special status to win them over against the Syrian Arabs. 

North of I^ebanon, also along the coast, another little State was created 
in the mountains where some Muslim people, called the Alawis, lived. 
Farther north still, a third State, Alexandretta, was established; this 
adjoined Turkey and was largely inhabited by Turkish-speaking people. 

Thus Syria proper, as it now remained, was deprived of some of its 
most fertile districts and, what was much worse, completely cut off from 
the sea. For thousands of years Syria had been one of the great Medi- 
terranean countries, and now this ancient alliance was broken up and 
it had to face the inhospitable desert. E\cn from this S\ria another 
mountainous bit was cut off and made into a separate State, the Jebel 
ed Druz, where a tribal people, the Druzes, lived. 

From the very' beginning the Syrians had not taken kindly to the 
French mandate. There had been conflicts and big demonstrations, in 
which Arab women had taken part, and the French had repressed these 
with a heavy hand. The division of the country, and the deliberate 
attempt to raise religious and minoritv problems, made matters worse, 
and dissatisfaction grew. To put this down, the French, like the* British 
in India, suppressed personal and political liberties and covered the 
country with their spies and secret service men. Thrv appointed as their 
officials “ loyal ” Syrians who had no influence whatever with the people 
and who were generally regarded as renegades by their own (ountrvmen. 
All this w r as done, of course, with the most pious of motlYes, and the 
French proclaimed that they considered it k< their duty to educate the 
Syrians to political maturity' and independence ” the phrase has a 
familiar ring in India ! 

Matters were coming to a head, especially among the fighting and 
somewhat primitive people of the Jebel ed Druz who are not unlike the 
tribes of our north-west frontier). The French Governor played a dirtv 
trick on the leaders of these Druzes. He invited them and then made 
them prisoners and kept therrfas hostages. This was in the summer of 
1925, and immediately an insurrection broke* out in the Jebel ed Druz. 
This local revolt spread all over the country, and became a general rising 
for Syrian freedom and unity. 

This war of Syrian independence was a remarkable affair. A small 
country, about the size of two or three districts in India, stood up to 
fight France, which was then the greatest military* Power in the world. 
Of course the Syrians could not fight pitched battles w'ith the huge and 
welj«equipped French armies, hut they made it difficult for them to hold 
the rural areas. Only the large towns were in French possession, and 
even these were often raided by the Syrians. The French tried their utmost 
to terrorize the people by shooting down large numbers and burning 
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down numerous villages. The famous old city of Damascus itself was 
bombarded and largely destroyed in October 1925. The whole of Syria 
was a military camp. In spite of all this the rising was not put down for 
two years. It was crushed at last by the mighty French military machine, 
but the great sacrifices of the Syrians had not been in vain. They had 
established their right to freedom, and the world knew what stuff they 
w'ere made of. # 

It is interesting to notice that while the French tried to give a religious 
colouring to the rising and tried* to use the Christians against the Druzes, 
the Syrians made rt quite clear that they fought for national freedom, and 
not for a religious objective. Right at tin* beginning of the insurrection a 
provisional government was established in the Dru/c country, and this 
government issued a proclamation appealing to the people to join the 
war of independence and win “ the complete independence of Syria, one 
and indi\isible . . . the free election of a Constituent Assembly to draft 
the constitution, the withdrawal of the foreign army of occupation, and 
the creation of a national army to guarantee security and apply the 
principles of the French Revolution and the Rights of Man So the 
Frc.fli Government and the French armv tried to put dow'n a people 
who were standing up for the principles of the French Revolution and 
the rights which it had proclaimed ! 

Farlv in 192!! martial law was ended in Syria; also the censorship of 
the Press Manx political prisoners were released. In accordance with the 
demand of the nationalists, a Constituent Assembly was convened in 
order to draw up the constitution. But the French sowed the seeds of 
trouble by arranging for separate religious electorates as in India now}. 
Separate compartments were created for Muslims, Greek Catholics, 
Greek Orthodox Church, and Jews, and ^ ich voter was compelled to 
vote for one of his own religious group. A c dous and revealing situation 
arose* in Damascus. The leader of the nationalists, was a Protestant 
Christian. Being .1 Protestant, he did nv)t fall into any of the special 
electorates, and could not therefore be elected, although he was one 
of the most popular men in Damascus. TJie Muslims, who had ten seats, 
offered to give up one seat, so # that it might be gi\en to the Protestants, 
but the French Government wftuld not agret . 

In spite of all these attempts of the French, the nationalists controlled 
the Constituent Assembly, and they drifted a constitution for an inde- 
pendent and sovereign State. Syria was to be a republic in which all 
authority was derived from t 1 - ' people. There was no reference in this 
draft constitution to the French or their mandate. The French protested 
at this, but the Assembly would not budge an inch, and a tussle went on 
for many months. At last the French High Commissioner suggested that 
the draft constitution should be adopted with just one transitional clause 
to the effect that during the continuance of the mandate no article in the 
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constitution should be applied so as to conflict with France’s obligations 
under the mandate. This was rather vague, but still it was a great climb 
down for the French. The Constituent Assembly, however, would not 
agree even to this. The French Government thereupon, in May 1930, 
dissolved this Assembly and at the same time proclaimed the constitution 
drafted by it, with the addition of their transitional clause. 

So Syria proper had succeeded, in obtaining much that it wanted, and 
yet it had not compromised or given up a single one of its demands. Two 
things remained: the ending of the mandate, with which would go the 
transitional clause, and the larger question of Syrian unity. Otherwise 
the constitution itself is a progressive one, and designed for a perfeetlv 
free country. The Syrians showed themselves brave and determined 
fighters during the great insurrection, and afterwards as equally deter- 
mined and persistent negotiators, refusing to modify or qualify in any 
way their demand for full freedom. 

In November 1933 France offered a treaty to the Swian Chamber of 
Deputies. This Chamber had been packed and consisted of a majority 
of moderates favourable to the French Government. In spite of this, the 
treaty was rejected by the Chamber. This was due to Fran* e insisting on 
continuing the existing partition of Syria into five States, and on main- 
taining camps, barracks, aerodromes, and military fortes in Syria. 

Aote { October 1938) : 

The Nazi triumph in C’.zet hoslosakia. and thr inei easing domination 
of Europe by Germany and her demand for * olonies, ha\c brought alxnit 
a new situation all over the world. Frame lias sunk back into the second 
rank of Powers and can hardly. maintain for long a \ast overseas empire. 
The difficult situation in Palestine has led to suggestions that S\ria and 
Palestine and Trans-Jordan might be united together in an Arab 
federation. 


1 G 7 

PALESTINE AW I) TRANS-JORDAN 

Mar 29, 1933 

Adjoining Syria is Palestine, for which the British Government holds 
a mandate from the League of Nations. This is an e\rn smaller country, 
with a total population of less than a million, but it attracts a greal deal 
ofattention because of its old history and associations. For it is a holy land 
for the Jews as well as Christians and, to some extent, even the Muslims. 
The ^people inhabiting it are predominantly Muslim Arabs, and they 
demand freedom and unity with their fellow-Arabs of Syria. But British 
policy has created a special minority problem here — that of the Jews 
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— ana the Jews side with the British and oppose the freedom of Palestine, 
as they fear that this would mean Arab rule. The two pull different ways, 
and conflicts necessarily occur. On the Arab side are numbers, on the 
other side great financial resources and the world-wide organization of 
Jewry. So England pits Jewish religious nationalism against Arab national- 
ism, and makes it appear that her presence is necessary to act as an 
arbitrator and to keep the peace between the two. It is the same-old 
game we havc.sren in other tommies under imperialist domination; it 
is curious how often it is repeated. 

The Jews are a very remarkable people. Originally they were a small 
tribe, or sA’cr.il tribes, in Palestine, and their early story is told in the 
Old Testament of the Bible. Rather (om cited they were, thinking them- 
selves the Chosen People. But this is a conceit in which nearly all people 
have indulged. Thrv were repeatedK conquered and suppressed and 
enslaved, and some of the most beautiful and moving poems in English 
are the songs and laments of these Jews as given in the authorized transla- 
tion of the Bible. I suppose in the original Hebrew they are equally, or 
even more, beautiful. I shall give vou just a few lines from one of the 
Psah.io : 

“ Bv the w.iters of Babylon wr sat flown and wept when we remembered thee, 
(> Sion. 

As foi (Mil harps \se hanged them un * upon the tie*-s that are therein. 

hor they that led 11s awa\ captivf icfpnied of us then a song, and melody, in our 
heaviness ■ Smg us one o! the songs of Sion. 

How shall we sing the Lord’s song * m a stiange land ? 

If I forget thee. () Jerusalem * let mv light hand forget her cunning. 

If I do not rernentlxT thee, let m\ tongue cleave to the toof of mv mouth: vea, 
if I prelrr not Jerusalem in mv mirth.’’ 

• 

These Jews were finally dispersed all over the world. They had no 
home or nation, and everywhere they w *nt they were treated as un- 
welcome and undesirable sti angers. Thrv were made to live in special 
an as of cities, apart from the others ghettos " these areas w ere called 
so that they might not pollute others. Sometimes thev were made to 
put on a special dress. They *v ere hutfiiliand, reviled, tortured, and 
massacred; the' \rrv word “Jew ” became a word ol abuse, a synonym 
for a miser and a grasping monev-lench r \nd vet these amazing people 
not only survived all this, but managed to keep their racial and cultural 
characteristics, and prospered a d produced*.! hosi of great men. Today 
they hold leading positions as scientists, statesmen, literary men, financiers* 
business men, and even the greatest socialists and communists have been 
Jews. Most of them, of course, are far from prosperous; they crowd iiwhe 
cities of eastern Europe and, from time to time, suffer “ pogroms ” or 
massacres. These people without home or country, and especially the 
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poor among them, have never ceased to dream of old Jerusalem, which 
appears to their imaginations greater and more magnificent than it ever 
was in fact. Zion they called Jerusalem, a kind of promised land, and 
Zionism is this call of the past which pulls them to Jerusalem and Palestine. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth ccntuiy this Zionist movement took 
gradual shape as a colonizing movement, and many Jews went to settle 
in Palestine. There was also a t renaissance of the Hebrew language. 
During the World War the British armies invaded Palestine and, as they 
were marching on Jerusalem, the British’Gov eminent made a declaration 
in November 1917, called the Balfour Declaration, they detlaicd that 
it was their intention to establish a “Jewish National Home ill Palestine. 
This declaration was made to win the good will of international Jewry, 
and this was important from the money point of \icw. It was welcomed 
by Jews. But there was one little' drawback, one not unimportant fact 
seems to have been overlooked. Palestine was not a wildei ness, or an 
empty, uninhabited place. It was already somebody rise's home. So that 
this generous gesture of the British Government was really at the t \pense 
of the people who already li\ed in Palestine, and these people, me hiding 
Arabs, non- Arabs, Muslims, Christians, and, in fact, everybody who was 
not a Jew', protested vigoiously at the dec laiation. It was irally an 
economic question. These people ft It that the Jews would compete with 
them in all activities and, with the gieat wealth behind them, would 
become the economic masters of the country ; they weir afiaid that the 
Jews would take the bread out of their mouths and the land fiom the 
peasantry. 

The story of Palestine ever since has been one ofconflu t between Arabs 
and Jews, with the British Government siding with one or the other as 
occasion demanded, but generally supporting the Jews. The country' has 
been treated as a British colony with no self-government. 1 he Arabs, 
supported by the. Christians and other non-Jew ish peoples, have demanded 
self-determination and complete freedom. They have taken strong objec- 
tion to the mandate and to fiesh immigrants on the* ground th.it there is 
no room for more. As Jewish immigrants have poured in. their fear and 
anger have increased. They fthr Arabs* have declared that 44 Zionism 
had been an accomplice of Britisli imperialism ; responsible Zionist leaders 
had constantly urged what an advantage a strong Jewish National Home 
would be to the English in guarding the road to India, just because it was 
a counteracting force to Arab national aspirations How India crops 
up in odd places ! 

• The Arab Congress decided to non-ro-oprrate with the British Govern- 
ment and to boycott the elections to a Legislative Council which the 
British were forming. This boycott was very successful, and the Council 
could not be formed. The policy of non-co-operation of a kind lasted for 
several years; then it weakened to some extent and some groups gave 
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partial co-operation to the British. Even so, the British could not get an 
elective council, and the High Commissioner governed as an all-powerful 
sultan. 

In 192B the different Arab groups again united in the Arab Congress 
and demanded a democratic parliamentary system of government “ as of 
right They further very bravelv stated that “ the people of Palestine 
cannot and will not tolerate the present absolute colonial system of 
government ”. An interesting feature ofthis new wave of Arab nationalism 
was the stress faid on economic questions. This is always a sign of a grow- 
ing appreciation of the realities of the situation. 

In August 1929 there were big Arab- Jew riots. The real cause was 
Arab bitterness and fear due to the growing wealth and numbers of the 
Jews, as well as the Jewish opposition to Arab demands for freedom. The 
immediate cause, howeser, was a dispute about the “Wailing Wall”, 
as it is called. Thi v is part of the* wall which surrounded Herod’s temple 
in old times, and is thus sacred to the Je ws, who look upon it as a monu- 
ment of the da\s when the\ were a great pe ople. Subsequently a mosque 
was built there, and this wall was made part of the structure. The Jews 
sa't their prayers near this wall and, especially, recite their lamentations 
in a loud voice —hence the* name the* “ Wailing Wall The Muslims 
objec t to this prai tke near a part of one of their most famous mosques. 

After the riots were put down, the struggle continued in other ways, 
and the curious part of it is that the Arab* had the full support of all 
Christian churches in Palestine. Both Muslims and Christians thus joined 
together in great strikes and demonstrations. Even women took a promi- 
nent part. T his shows that the real trouble was not religious, but economic 
conflict between the newcomers and the old residents. The League of 
Nations strongly criticized the British administration for its failure to 
fulfil its mandators duties, and < specially to* having failed to prevent the 
riots of 1929. * 

So Palestine continues to be practically a British colony, and in some 
wa\s worse even than a full-fledged colony, and the British are continuing 
this slate of affairs by playing the Jew against the Arab. It is full of British 
officials, and all the high posts are occupied by them. As usual with 
British dependencies, \erv little has been done for education, in spite of 
the strong desire of the Arabs for it. The Jews, with their great financial 
resources, have fine schools and colleges The Jewish population is already 
nearlv a quaitcr of the Muslim population, and their economic power 
is far greater. They seem to look forward to the day when they will be 
the dominant community in a alestine. The Arabs tried to gain their 
co-operation in the struggle for national freedom and democratic goverh- 
mrnt, but they rejected these advances. They have preferred to take sides 
with the foreign ruling Power, and have thus helped it to keep back 
freedom from the majority of the people. It is not surprising that this 
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majority, comprising the Arabs chiefly and also .the Christians, bitterly 
resent this attitude of the Jews. 

Trans-Jordan 

Adjoining Palestine, across the river Jordan, is yet another little State, 
a post-war creation of the British. This is called Trans- Jordan. It is a tiny 
area, bordering on the desert and King between Syria and Arabia. The 
total population of the State is about 300,000, barely equal to a moderate- 
sized city ! The British Government could have easijy joined it on to 
Palestine, but imperial policy always prefers division to consolidation. 
This State plays ail important part as a step in the overland and air route 
to India. It is also a useful border State between the desert and the 
fertile lands leading to the sea on the west. 

Small as the State is, the same succession of events takes place there as 
in the larger adjoining countries. There is the popular demand lor a 
democratic parliament which is not agieed to, demonstrations suppressed, 
censorship, deportations of leaders, boycotts of government measures, and 
so on. The British cleverly made the Kmir Abdullah another son of King 
Hussein of the Hejaz and brother of IVisah the ruler of Trans-Jordan, a 
puppet ruler entirely under their control. But he is useful in screening the 
British from the people. He gets the blame for much that happens, and 
he is very unpopular. Trans-Jordan under Abdullah is in fact something 
like the many small Indian States we have. 

In theory the State \9 independent, but by a treats which Abdullah 
signed with the British in 1928, all manner of military and other privileges 
are given to Britain. Trans-Jordan, in fact, becomes part of tin* British 
Empire. This is another instance, on a small scale, of the new t\pe of 
independence which flourishes under the British. This treaty and generally 
this state of affairs is bitterly resented by the people, both Muslim and 
Christian. The agitation against the treaty was suppressed, even the news- 
papers supporting it being forbidden, and, as I have mentioned above*, 
the leaders being deported. Thereupon opposition increased, and a 
National Congress met and adopted a National Pact and denounced the 
treaty. When the electoral roll for the nr\y elections was being prepared, 
it was boycotted by the overwhelming majority of the people. Abdullah 
and the British, however, managed to gather toge ther a few supporters 
to make a show ratification of the treaty. 

During the troubles in P. lestine in* 1929 there were gn at demonstra- 
tions in Trans-Jordan against the British and the Balfour Declaration. 

I go on writing to you, at great length, of happenings in different 
countries, and they seem to be the same tale repeated again and again. 
I do so to make you realize that we have not to deal so much with national 
peculiarities; as all of us arc apt to imagine in our respective countries, 
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as with world forces, wjth an awakening nationalism all over the East, 
and with the same technique of imperialism to combat it. As nationalism 
grows and advances, the tactics of imperialism change slightly; there is 
an outward attempt to appease and give in so far as forms arc concerned. 
Meanwhile, as this iliitional struggle progresses in the different countries, 
the social struggle, the class conflict between different classes in each 
country, also grows more obvious, and the feudal, and to some extent the 
possessing, classes side more and more wfith the imperialist Power. 

Note ( October 1938) : 

The triangular conflict in Palestine* between Arab Nationalism. Jewish 
Zionism, and British Imperialism has continued and grown more and 
more desperate*. T he triumph of the Nazis in Germany dro\e out vast 
numbers of Jews from Central Europe, and the Jewish pressure on Pales- 
tine increased. This intensified the apprehensions of the Arabs that they 
would be submerged in floods of Jewish immigration and that Palestine 
would be dominated by the Jews. The Arabs fought against this, and some 
of them took to terrorist activities. Later some of the extremer Zionists 
re« ui.,t;*d in kind. 

I11 April 1936 the Palestine* Arabs declared a general strike which 
lasted for nearly six months, in spite of every attempt by the British 
authorities, through military force and reprisals, to crush it. Huge 
concentration camps grew up after the well-known Nazi pattern. Failing 
in this endeavour, the government appointed a Koval Commission to 
inquire into Palestine affairs. This Commission reported that the mandate 
had been a failure and should be surrendered, and suggested a partition 
of the countrv into three areas a large area under Arab control, a 
small one near the sea under Jew ish control. «nd a third area, including 
Jerusalem, under direct British control. Thi* scheme of partition was 
objected to by almost everybody, Arab and Jew, but many of the Jews 
were prepaied to work it. The Arabs, how ver. would have nothing to 
do with it, and their national resistance grew . During theMast few months 
this has taken the form of a vast national movement, aggressively hostile 
to British rule, and gradual!) displacing *it in large areas of Palestine, 
which passed und*T the control of the Arab Nationalises. The British 
Government has sent fresh armies for the re-conquest of the* country, 
and a state of terror and frightfulness exist* I.ere. 

M he Arabs unfortunately indulged in a great deal of terrorism. To 
some extent the Jews did likew ise 'gainst the Arabs. The British Govern- 
ment has pursued and is pursuing a ruthless policy of destruction and 
killing, thereby seeking to crush the national struggle for freedom. 
Methods which are even worse than those employed in the Black* ^nd 
Tan era in Ireland arc being practised in Palestine, and a heavy censor- 
ship hides them from the rest of the world. Yet what comes" through is 
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bad enough. I have just read of Arab “ suspects ” being herded together 
by the British military forces in huge barbed-wire enclosures called iron 
cages, each of these “ cages ” holding 50 to 400 prisoners, who are fed by 
their relations, literally like animals in a cage. 

Meanwhile the whole Arab world is aflame with indignation, and the 
East, Muslim and non-Muslim alike, has been deeply affected by this 
brutal attempt to crush a people struggling for their freedom. These 
people have committed many vfrong and terroristic* deeds, but it must 
be remembered that they are essentially fighting for national freedom 
and have been cruelly suppressed by the forces of British imperialism. 

It is a tragedy that two oppressed peoples -the Arabs and .the Jews - - 
should come into conflict with each other. Every one must have s) mpathy 
for the Jews in the terrible trials they are passing through in Europe, 
where vast numbers ot them have become homeless wanderers, unwanted 
in any country. One can understand them being attracted to Palestine. 
And it is a fact that the Jewish immigrants there have improved the 
country, introduced industries, and raised standards of li\ing. But we 
must remember that Palestine is essentially an Arab country, and must 
remain so, and the Arabs must not be crushed and suppressed in their 
own homelands. The two peoples could well co-operate together in a fiee 
Palestine, without encroaching on each other's legitimate interests, and 
help in building up a progressive country. 

Unfortunately Palestine, being on the sea and air route to India and 
the East, is a vital factor in the British imperial scheme, and Jews and 
Arabs have both been* exploited to further this scheme. The future is 
uncertain. The old scheme of partition is likely to fall through and a larger 
Arab federation with a Jewish autonomous enclave is in the air. It is 
certain, however, that Arab nationalism in Palestine will not be crushed, 
and the future of the country can only be built up on the stable foundation 
of Arab-Jew co-operation and the elimination of imperialism. 


Ib8 

ARABIA - A JUMP FROM THE MIDDLE AGES 

June ;j, uy^ 

I have been writing to you about the Arab countries, but I have not 
so far dealt with the fountain-head “of the Arabic language and culture 
and the birthplace of Islam, Arabia itself. The source of Arab civilization 
though it w'as, it has remained backward and medieval, and has been 
far outstripped, according to the tests of our modern civilization, by the 
neighbouring Arab countries — Egypt, Syria, Palestine, and Iraq. 
Arabia is an enormous country; in size and area it is about two-thirds 
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as big as India. And ye\ the population of the whole country is estimated 
to be 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 only that is, about one-seventieth or 
one-eightieth of the population of India. It is obvious from this that 
it is very thinly populated ; most of it is indeed a desert, and it was because 
of this that it esc ajftd the attentions of greedy adventurers in the past, 
and remained a relic of medievalism, without railways or telegraphs or 
telephones or the like, in the midst of a changing world. It was largely 
inhabited by pandering nomad tribes * the Bedouins they are called — 
and they travelled across the desert sands on their swift camels, the 
44 ships ol the desert ”, and on the barks of their beautiful Arab horses, 
known t lie* w 01 Id over. They lived a patriarchal life which had changed 
little* in 1000 years. The World War changed all this, as it changed many 
other things. 

If you will look at the map you will find that the gre at Arabian 
peninsula lies between the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. To the south 
of it lies the Arabian Sea, to the north lie Palestine and Trans-Jordan 
and the Syrian desert, and to the north-east the green and fertile valleys 
of Iraq. Along the west coast, bordering the Red Sea, lies the land of 
Hejaz, which is the cradle of Islam, containing the holy cities Mecca and 
Medina and the port, Jeddah, where thousands of pilgrims land every 
year on their way to Mecca. I11 the centre of Arabia and towards the 
east up to the Persian Gulf lies \cjd. The Hejaz and Xejd are the two 
main divisions of Arabia. In the south-west lies Yemen, known from the 
old Roman times as Arabia Fel ; \, Arabia tnc Fortunate, the Happy, 
because* it w.is fertile and fruitful, in contrast \fith the rest, which was 
largely barren and desert. This part is, as one would expect, thickly 
populated. Almost at the south-western tip of Arabia lies Aden, a 
British possession and a port of call for ships passing between East and 
West. 

Before the World War nearly the whole c. jntry was unfler Turkish 
control or acknowledged Turkish A\ erlordship. But in Xejd the Emir 
Ibn Saud was gradually emerging as an independent ruler and was 
spreading out by conquest to the Persian Gulf. This was in the years 
preceding the war. Ibn Saud was the head of a particular community 
or sect of Muslims known .\s Wahabis, which was founded in the 
eighteenth centiu v by Abdul Wahab. This w .. reallv a rt form movement 
in Islam, something like the Puritans in Christianity, l he Wahabis were 
against many ceremonies and the saint worship that had become so 
popular with the Muslim masses, in the form of worship of tombs and 
what were supposed to be the lies of holy men. The Wahabis called 
this idolatry, just as the Puritans of Europe had called the Roman 
Catholics, who worshipped the images and relics of saints, idolaters. 
Thus, even apart from political rivalry, there was a religious feud between 
the Wahabis and the other Muslim sects in Arabia. 
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During the World War Arabia became a hotbed of British intrigue, 
and British and Indian money was lavishly spent in subsidizing and 
bribirig the various Arab chiefs. All manner of promises were made to 
them, and they weiy encouraged to revolt against Turkey. Sometimes 
two rival chiefs, who were fighting cat h other, were both receiving 
British subsidies! The British sue < ceded in getting the Sherif Hussein 
of Mecca to raise the Arab standard *>f revolt. Hussein’s importance 
consisted in the«fact that lie was ablest endant of the Prophet Mohammad, 
and was therefore greatly re spi e ted. Hussein was promised by the British 
the kingdom of a u hi led Arabia. 

Ibn Saucf was drw-nr. He got himself recognized as an independent 
sovereign by the British, accepted a tid\ little sum ol JL >000 or about 
Rs. 70,000 per month from them, and promised to remain neutral. So, 
wlyle others were fighting, he consolidated his position and strengthened 
it, to some extent with the he lp of Biitish gold. 1 he Sherd Hussein was 
becoming unpopular in Islamic countnes. ineluding India, because of 
his rebellion against the* Sultan of lurkry, who was also then the* Caliph. 
Ibn Saud, by quietly remaining neutral, took full aehantage of changing 
conditions and slowly built up a reputation for himself of be ing the strong 
man of Islam. 

In the south was Ye me n. 1 he Imam, or rule r, of Yemen remained loval 
to the 'l urks light through tin* war. But In* was cut of] from the* m rne of 
operations and could not do mue h. After Ti.ikev’s defeat he became 
independent. Yemen is still an independent State* 

I lie e nd ol tlu* war found Lngland dominating Arabia and trying 
to use* both Hussein and Ibn Sand as her took. Ibn Saud was too clever 
to allow himself to be exploited. The Sherif Hussein’s family, however, 
suddenly blossomed out in full gIor\ , hackee! as it was bv British force. 
Husse in himself lire atne King of the* Ileja/ one of his sefhs, Feisal, 
became* ruler of S\ria; and another, son, Abdullah, \*as made by the 
British the* ruler of the* small new state* T r ms- Jordan. .The giorv was 
short-lived, for, as we ha\e seen, Fekal was driven out of S\ria bv the 
French, and Hussein’s kingship vanished away before the achancing 
Wahabis of Ibn Saud. Feisal. lining joined the unemployed again, was 
provided bv the British with tlu' rulership of Ir\q, reigning there by the 
grace of his patrons. 

During the brief period of Hussein’s kings) of the Hejaz, the Turkish 
Parliament at Angora abolished the Caliphate iy 1924. There was no 
Caliph, and Hussein, greatlv daring, jumped on to the empty throne and 
proclaimed himself the Caliph of Islam. Ibn Saud saw that his time had’ 
come, and he appealed both to Arab nationalism and to Muslim inter- 
nationalism against Hussein. He stood out as the champion of Islam 
against an ambitious usurper, and with the help of careful propaganda 
managed to gain the good will of Muslims in other countries. The Khilafat 
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Committee in India sent him their good wishes. Seeing which way the 
wind was blowing, and realizing that the horse they had so far backed 
was not likely to win, the British quietly withdrew their support of Hussein. 
Their subsidies were stopped, and poor Hussein, who had been promised 
so much, was left almost friendless and helpless before a powerful and 
advancing enemy. 

Within a few months, in October 1924, the Wahabis entered Mecca 
and, in accordance with their puritan faith, destroyed some tombs. 
There was a good deal of consternation in Muslim (ountries at this 
destruction; even in India much feeling was aroused. Next year Medina 
and Jeddah fell to Ibn Sand, and Hussein and his family were driven 
away from the Hejaz. Early in 1926 Ibn Saud proclaimed himself King 
of the Hejaz. In ord< r to consolidate his new position and to keep the 
good will of Muslims abroad, he held an Islamic World Congress *at 
Mecca in June 1926, to which lie imited representative Muslims from 
other countries. Apparently he had no desire* to become Caliph, and in 
any event he was not likely to be anepted as such by large numbers of 
Muslims because of his Wahabism. King Fuad of Egypt, whose anti- 
national and despotic record we have already examined, was keen on 
becoming the Caliph, but nobody would have him, not e\rn lus own 
people of Egypt. Hussein, after his defeat, had abdicated from the 
Caliphate he had assumed. 

The Islamic Congress held at Mecca did not come to any important 
decision, and it was perhaps not meant to do so. It was a device adopted 
by Ibn Saud to strengthen his position, especially before foreign Powers. 
Indian representatives of the Khilafat Committee, and I think Maulana 
Mohammad Ali was one o! them, returned disappointed and angry 
with Ibn Saud. But this did not make much diflerenc e to him. He had 
exploited the Indian Khilafat Committee when he wanted its help, and 
now’ he could well do without its gr*>d will. 

Ibn Saud wa,s soon master of nearly the whole country with the excep- 
tion of Yemen, which continued as an independent Stale under its old 
Imam. But for this corner in <hr south-west, he was lord of Arabia and 
he took the title of King of Ncjd, thus becoming a double king, King of 
Hejaz and King of Ncjd. Foreign Powers recognized his independence, 
and foreigners were not allowed any special privileges, as they are in Egypt 
still. Indeed, they could not even take wines and other alcoholic drinks. 

Ibn Saud had succor'd as a soldier and a fighter. He now set himself 
the much harder task of a lapting his State to modern conditions. From 
the patriarchal stage it was to jump into the modern world. It appears 
that»Ibn Saud has met with considerable success in this task also, and has 
thus shown to the world that he is a far-seeing statesman. 

His first.success was in the putting down of internal disorder. Within 
a very short time the great caravan and pilgrim routes were perfectly 
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safe. This was a great triumph, and was naturally welcomed by the large 
numbers of pilgrims who had so far often had to face robbery on the 
highways. 

An even more striding success was the settling of the nomad Bedouins. 
He started these settlements even before his conquest of the Hejaz, and 
in this way lie laid the foundations of a modern State. It was not easy 
to settle the restless and waiuleiing and fieedom-loving Bedouins, but 
lbn Sand has l.trgely succeeded. lie administration of the State has been 
improved in many ways, and aeroplanes and motors and telephones 
and many other symbols of modern ci\ili/ation have appeared. Slowly 
but surely the Hejaz is becoming modernized. But it is not an easy matter 
to jump from the Middle Ages to the pr< sent day, and the greatest 
difficulty lies in (hanging people's ideas. This new progress and change 
were not to the liking of many of tin* Arabs; the new-fangled machinery 
of the West, their engines and motors and aeroplanes, struck them as 
the inventions of the evil one. Thev protested against these innovations, 
and they even rose against lbn Sand m 1929. I bn Saud tried to win them 
over by tact and argument, and succeeded with many. Some continued 
in dp .. irvob, and were defeated by lbn Saud. 

Another difficulty then faced lbn Saud, but this was a difficulty which 
all the world had to face. From iqju onwards there has been a tremendous 
slump in trade everywhere. The great industrial countries of the West 
have felt 1 his most, and are still struggling in its ever-tightening grip. 
Aiabi a has little to do with world trade, but the slump made itself felt in 
another way. The Chief source of revenue of lbn Saud has been the 
income derived irom the great annual pilgrimage to Mecca. About 
100,000 pilgrims from foreign countries used to visit Mecca every year. 
In 1 9 jo time was a sudden drop to 40,00' and the fall continued in 
subsequent years. This resulted in a complete psetting of tht* economic 
structure of the State, and there was great misery in many parts of Arabia. 
The lack of money has handicapped lbn Saud in many, ways and put a 
stop to many of his schemes of reform. He would not give concessions 
to foreigners, for he rightly feared that foreign exploitation of the country's 
resources would lead to an increase M' feyreign influence. And this would 
mean foreign int rference and a lessening of independe nce. His fears 
were perfectly justiiiod. for most of the ills from which colonial dependent 
countries have suffered have arisen from 4 'ns foreign exploitation. Ibn 
Saud preferred poverty and freedom to a measure of progress and riches 
minus freedom. 

The pressure due to the trade slump, however, led Ibn Saud to revise 
his policy a little, and he began to give some concessions to foreigners. 
But even so he was careful to safeguard his independence, and conditions 
were laid down for this. For the present concessions are only. to be given 
to foreign Muslim groups. Thus one of the first concessions to be given 
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was to an Indian Muslim group of capitalists for the building of a railway 
between the port, Jeddah, and Mecca. This railway is a tremendous 
thing in Arabia, for it revolutionizes the annual pilgrimage. It not only 
benefits the pilgrims, but also helps greatly in modernizing the Arabs’ 
outlook. 

I have already told you in a previous letter of the one railway which 
exists at present in Arabia -thedlejaz Railway, which connects Medina 
to the Baghdad Railway in Aleppo in Syria. 

I have mentioned in the early part of this letter that Yemen in the 
south-west was known as Arabia Felix. *\s a matter ol fact this name was 
also applied to a great part of Southern Arabia, stretching almost to the 
Persian Gulf. But the name is most inappropriate for this area, as it is 
an inhospitable desert. Perhaps it was not known sufliciently in the past, 
and thus a mistake was made. Till recently it was unknown territory, 
one of the few places on the earth's surface which had not been t harted 
and mapped out. 


1(j9 

IRAQ AND THE VIRTUES OF AERIAL BOMBING 

June 7, ijhi 

One Arab country' remains for us to consider. This is Iraq or Meso- 
potamia, the rich and fertile land between the two ri\ers, the 1 lgris and 
the Euphrates, the land of old storv, of Baghdad and Harounal- Rashid 
and the Arabian Nights. It lies between Persia and the Arabian desert; 
to the south is its principal port Basra, a little way up tin ii\ri from the 
Persian Gulf; in the north it touches Turkey. Iraq and Turkey meet in 
Kurdistan, the ar«‘a inhabited by th” Kurds. Most of these Kurds are in 
Turkey now, and I have told you of their struggle for freedom against 
the Turks. But many Kurds are in Iraq also, and they form an important 
minority there. Mosul, which *w«is long a bone of contention between 
Turkey and England, now lies in this northern Kurdish area of Iraq, 
which means that it is under British control. Near Mosul lie the ruins of 
ancient Nineveh of the Assyrians. 

Iraq w as one of the countries for which England received a 44 mandate ” 
from the League o Nations, a “ mandate ” being, in the pious language 
of the League, a “ sacred trust ” of civilization on behalf of the League 
oT Nations. The idea w as that the inhabitants of the mandated territory 
were aiot advanced enough or capable of looking after their own interests, 
and* were therefore to be helped in doing so by the great Powers. A 
comparable, procedure perhaps would be to appoint a tiger to look after 
the interests of a number of cows or deer. These mandates were supposed 
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to be given at the desire of the people concerned. The mandates of the 
countries freed from Turkish rule in western Asia fell to the lot of England 
and France. The governments of these two countries declared, as I have 
already told you, that their sole aim was “ the complete and definite 
emancipation of the peoples . . . and the establishment of national 
governments and administrations deriving their authority from the initia- 
tive and free choice of the indigenous populations”. What steps have 
been taken to # reaHze this noble aim during the last dozen years, we have 
briefly seen so far in Syria, Palestine and Trans-Jordan, where there were 
repeated disturbances and non-co-operation and boycott. The “ initiative 
and free ohoice ” of the people weie then encouraged by shooting them 
down, deporting and exiling their Iradns, suppressing their newspapers, 
destroying their cities and villages, and often proclaiming martial law. 
There is nothing novel in such happenings. Imperialist Powers have 
indulged in violence and destruction and terrorism from the earliest days 
of historic record. The novel feature of the modern type of imperialism 
is its attempt to hide its terrorism and exploitation behind pious phrases 
about “ trusteeship " and the “ good of the masses ” and ” the training 
of backward peoples in self-government ” and the like. They shoot and 
kill ami destroy only for the good of the people shot down. I his hypocrisy 
may be perhaps a sign of advance, fur hypocrisy is a tribute to virtue, 
ami it shows that the truth is not liked, and is therefore wrapped up in 
these comforting and deluding phi uses, and thus hidden away. But 
somehow this sanctimonious hypocrisy seems far worse than the brutal 
truth. 

J.d us now see how the wishes of the inhabitants were given effect to 
in Iraq, and how this country has marched to freedom under the British 
mandate. Dining the World War the English had made Iraq, or Meso- 
potamia as it used to be called then, their ; ase for operations against 
Turkey. The\ flooded tin* country with Brito 1 ! and Indian troops. They 
suffered one big de feat in April 1916, when a British armv under General 
Townsheml had to surrender to the Turks at Kutal-Afnara. There was 
terrible* waste and mismanagement in the whole of the Mesopotamian 
campaign, and as the Indian Government was largely responsible for this, 
it came in for a great deal 6f strong triiicism for its inefficiency and 
stupidity. However, the* great resource's of the British t *M in the long run, 
and they drove the Turks north and captured Baghdad and later almost 
reached Mosul. At the end of the wai the whole of Iraq was under 
British military occupation. 

The first reaction of the* gra*. of the Iraq mandate to England w.is 
seen early in 19*20. There were strong protests against this, and the protests 
soon developed into disturbances, and the disturbances into a rebellion, 
which spread to the whole country. It is a curious and interesting fact 
that this first half of 1920 saw more or less simultaneous disturbances in 
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Turkey, Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Iraq, and Persia* Even in India in those 
days non-co-operation was in the air. The rebellion in Iraq was ultimately 
crushed, largely with the help ol tioops fiom India. It has long been the 
function of the Indian Army to do the dirty work of British imperialism, 
and because of this, our country has been made sufh lently unpopular in 
the Middle East and elsewhere. 

The Iraq rebellion was put down by the British, partly by l’oue and 
paitly by assurances ol lutuie indepench m e. I h< v istablislud a pro- 
visional government with Arab ministers, but behind rat h minister was a 
British adviser, who was the it al powei. E\< n these tame and nominated 
ministers proved to be too aggressive tesr British liking. Bi.tish plans 
demanded a complete subset vieme ol Iiaq, and some ot tin mimsteis 
if fused to be pax ties to tins, 'lhrietoir, in Apul iqji the British ai rested 
and exiled the leading minister, Savvid lahb Shah, who was tin abhst 
of the lot, and another stt p v\as thus taken in preparing the tountrv lor 
independent e. In the summer ol 10^1, itisal, the son o! IIusmih ot the 
Hejaz, was brought ovii l)v the Brudi and presented to tla* Iraqis as 
their futuie king Itisal, vou will nmemlui, was jmt tin u urumolovtd, 
as his Svuan vtniure had collaps'd In lore the lniuh .ut.uk lb was a 
good friend ol the British, and had tak< n a 1 < ading pan in tin Ar to i< \ c * 1 1 

against lurktv during tlie Worltl W ai Ih w.u thus li kr K to la nunc 

amt nable to British plans than tin i< i *1 mm»a« is had so l o lx » n I In 
“ notablt s ”, tin in h middle t las, arid otln i It ad in a p< isoiiahln s, j"i< i <1 
to have Itisal as king on continual r h. t th« rovummnt was a innsti- 
tutional om with a d« mot i atit puumunt 1 lit \ had huh 1 l<« ,< » in tin- 
matter. Wh.tt tin v want'd was a i* d parlianunt. and as Im il was 
likelv to be king anyhow, tluv mad tin, pulimant a condition I In 
people gtmi.db were not consult'd So 1 u>al la t arne hum in \ir»ust 
19.M. 

But this was no solution ot tin pmbh m, lor the Iraqi p« «»j 1 \mi< 

very much opposed to the British ni md it>- . rid wanted <om r »J n inde- 

pendence and tut n units with tin otln r Aiab tountins Van ttu ii and 
demonstrations continued, and main is t arm to a In ad a w ai I\Ui, in 
August 192-?. I he British author ltn s tin n < r ivi a butler h s on m inde- 
pendence to tin* Iraqis. r ] he Bito h IIigh/( omnnssionu, Sir Bury ( o\, 
put an end to the powe 1 of the Kurj w ho w .is ill tlu n .is wi’l ■ , th.it ot 
the minjstiy and of the count il wlut h Iiacj had la 1 n eiv» n, and tool* full 
charge of tin- govcinmt nt lnmst It. In hit t In latanu tin absoluu cm tator, 
and he enforce cl his will md Mippnsnd disturbance with du ln*lp 0! 
British forces, and esprciallv tin* British \ir lone. 7 he old Moiv, which 
we find everywhere v\ 11 li variations India, Egypt, Syria, etc. was 
repeafted. Nationalist newspapers were su>pr rul'd, the parties were 
dissolved, Jeadt-rs were exil'd, and British .umplanrs with their bombs 
established the might of the British Empire. 
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Again this was no solution of the! problem. Alter a few months Sir 
Percy Cox permitted the King and the ministry to function outwardly, 
and got them to agree to a treaty with Britain. Assurances were again 
given that England jvould help Iraq to independence, and even make her 
a member of the League of Nations. Behind these beautiful and comforting 
promises lay the*, solid fat t that the Iraq Co\ eminent was made to agree 
to run the administration with the ly Ip of Biitish officers, or those 
approved by Britain. This tieaty <T October 19 22 was made over the 
heads of the people, and was condemned by them. It was pointed out 
that the Arab Govern* merit was a sin*. in and that the real power continued 
to be the Ifritish authority. 1 he 1« aders decided to boycott tin* elections 
to the National Constituent Assembly, which was called to draw up the 
future constitution. 'I his non-co-operation was successful and the 
Assembly could not meet. '1 here were also disturbance's and difficulties 
in collet ting taxes. 

for o\rr a year, light through 1023, these tioubhs continued. At 
length some change 1 ', favourable to Iraq, were made* in the treaty, and 
some of the leading agitatois were e\ih d. 1 lie agitation lessened, and 
earh 1924 elec tions lor the (.onstituent Assembly could be held. I liis 
Assembly also opposed the British treaty. Strong pressure was brought to 
bear upon it l>\ the Biitish. and at last the maty was ratified by a little 
oxer a third of the members, a large number of the deputies not even 
attc nding ibis sessic >n. 

'1 hr (.onstituent Assembly drafted a m w consUtution for Iraq, and on 
paper it seemed a lair one. laying down that Iraq was a soveuign and 
independent free State with a constitutional hereditary monarchy and a 
parliamentary, form of gov rr nmrnl. But of the two houses of parliament 
one. the Senate, was to he nominated by tlu Kang. 1 bus the* King had 
gie.it power, .uul behind the King were the Bi . sh officials \vU> (Occupied 
th<’ key positions. I his loietitutiou c.unr into mrce in arch 11125, and 
for some' \eais the new Parliament functioned, but the protest against the 
mandate* continued. A great deal of attention w.»s concentrated on the 
dispute between England and 1 ui key abgut Mosul, for Iraq was also a 
claimant of this ana. Ibis dispute was finally settled, in June 1926, by 
a joint Ueaty between Engl.ind; Iiacp and Turkey. Mosul went to Iraq, 
and as Iraq itself lies in die shadow of British impt rialism. British interests 
weie thus safeguarded. 

In June' 1930 there* was a fresh treaty ot alliance between Biitain and 
Iraq. Again ban's full independence, both in home and foreign affairs, 
was recognized. But the sal'eguarus and the' exceptions were such as tel 
convert this independence into a veiled protectorate. In order to safe- 
guard the mute to India, Britain's “essential communications", as It hr 
treaty says, Iraq provides England with sites for air bases. Britain also 
maintains troops in Mosul and elsewhere. Iraq is only to have British 
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military instructors, and British officers arc to se^vc in an advisory capa- 
city with the Iraq forces. Arms, ammunitions, aircraft, etc., are to be 
obtained from Britain. In case of war Britain is to have all facilities in the 
country in order to carry on wailike operations against the enemy. Thus 
from the stiatcgic area round Mosul England can sttike easily at Turkey, 
Persia, or at the So\iets in Azerbaijan. 

This tieaty was followed m 1931 by a Judicial Agreement between 
Britain and Iraq, in which Iraq undertakes to employ a British Judicial 
Adviser, a British Piesident of the Court of Appeal, and Butish presidents 
at Baghdad, Basra, Mosul, and other places. 

Besides these provisions it appears that British ofla lals occupy many 
high offices. In eflect, therefore, this “ independent ” c ountiv is prac tieally 
a protectorate of England, and the tieaty of alliance of iqjo, which 
ensures this, is for twcntv-hve \cars. 

Although the new Paihament functioiud after the adoption ol the 
new' constitution in 1923, the people were far liom satisfied, and in the 
outlying areas disturbances sometime* took place. 1 his was cspeciallv 
the case in Kurdish areas, while their were iepritrd outbreaks, which 
weie suppressed b\ the British An lime b\ the ge title piac tu 1 of bombing 
and destrov ing whole villages. Alter thetreatv of iq$o tin qu< stion arose 
of Iraq bung made a member of the League of Nations under British 
auspices. But the country was not at pi ace, and (hstui banus continued. 
'I lus was neither to the uedit of tin mandatorv Power, England, nor to 
that of the existing government of King 1 < isal, for these re \ cdts we te proof 
enough that the* people wei e not satisfied with the government that 
had been thrust upon them b\ the* Hntish It was considered very* un- 
desirable that these matte*rs should eomr up b« le>ie the la ague*, and so a 
special cfToit was made to put an end to these disturbances bv force and 
terrorism. The British Air Ioree was used ioi this purpose, and the result 
of its attempts to bring peace and order mav be appiee rate d to some extent 
from the description of an eminent English ofliiei. Lt -( ol Su Arnold 
Wilson, in the course of the anniversarv lecture to tlu Koval Asian 
Society in London on June 8, 1932, referred to 

i 

M the pertinacity with which (notwithstanding dec Li rations .it (irncv.i the R \ F 
has been bombing thr Kurdish population for thr list t» 11 \car>, and m p.irtic ular 
thr last six months Devastated villdpc^, slaughtered cattle', inumrd womrn and 
children bear witness to the spread, in the* words of the special correspondent to 
The Times , of a uniform pa* tern of civilisation " 

# Finding that the people of the villages often ran awa\ and hid them- 
selves on the approach of an aeroplane, and were not sporting enough to 
wait for the bombs to kill them, a new type of bomb the time-delayed 
bomb — was used. This did not burst on falling, but was so wound up 
as to burst some time afterwards. 7 his devilish ruse was meant to mislead 
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the villagers into returning to their huts after the aeroplanes had gone and 
then being hit by the bursting of the bomb. Those who died were the 
comparatively fortunate ones. Those who were maimed, whose limbs were 
torn away sometimes, or who had other serious injuries, were far more 
unfortunate, for thure was no medical aid available in those distant 
villages. 

So peace and order were 1 (stored, and the Government of Iraq 
presented itself under British auspices Before the League of Nations and 
was admitted as a member. It 'has been said, truly enough, that Iraq 
was “ bombed ” into the League. 

Iraq having become a member State of the League, the British mandate 
is over. It has been replaced by the treaty of 1930, whic h ensures effective 
British control ol the State. Dissatisfaction at this state of affairs continues, 
for the people of Iraq want complete freedom and the unity of Arab 
nations. Membership of the League of Nations does not interest them 
much, for they consider, as do most other oppressed people in the East, 
that the League is just an instrument in the hands of the great European 
Powers to further their own colonial and other ends. 1 

We ha\c now finished our sur\cy of the* Arab nations. You will have 
noticed how all of them, in common with India and other Eastern 
countries, were powerfully moved by waves of nationalism after the World 
War. It was like ail electric current passing through them all at the same 
time. Another remarkable feature was the similarity of methods adopted. 
There weie insurrec tions and vioh nt rebellions in many of these countries, 
but gradually they came to rclv more and moil on a policy of non-co- 
operation and boycott. There is no doubt that the fashion in this new 
method of resistance was set by India in 1920, w hen the Congress followed 
Mahatma Gandhi's lead. i he idea of non-co-operation and the boycott 
of legislatures has spread from India to othci countries of the East, and 
become one of the well-recognized and frequ ntly practised methods of 
the struggle for national freedom. 

I should like to draw your attention to an interesting contrast between 
English and French methods of imperialist control. England, in all her 
colonial countries, tried to form an alliance with the feudal, the land- 
owning, and the most conservative and*backward classes. Wo have seen 
this in India, in Egypt, and elsewhere. She cieated shaky thrones in her 
colonial counties and put rcactionarv rulers on them, well knowing 
that they would support her. Thus she pm l uad in Egypt, Fcisal in Iraq, 
Abdullah in Trans-Jordan, and slic tried to put Hussein in the Hcjaz. 
France, on the other hand, bein s herself a typical bourgeois country*, tries 
to find support in sonic' part of the bourgeoisie of the colonial countries, 
the rising middle classes. In Syria, for instance, she looked to the Christian 

1 King Frisal died in Scptcndwr 1933 and was succeeded by his son Gazi I, who was 
killed in an accident in 1030, and who was succeeded by his baby son. * 
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middle classes for support. Both England and Fiance in all the colonial 
countries under them rely principally on the policy of weakening the 
nationalism opposed to them by dividing it and creating minority, racial, 
and religious problems. Nationalism is, however, gradually surmounting 
these divisions all over the East, and nowhere more so perhaps than in the 
Arab countries of the Middle East, where religious groups are becoming 
weaker before the ideal of a common nationality. 

I have told you above about the activ ities of the British, R. A. 1\ (Royal 
Air Force) in Iraq, l or the last dozen \eaisorsoit has become the definite 
policy of the British Government to use aeroplanes to do “ police work ”, 
as it is called, in their semi-colonial eountiies. This is done 1 especially 
where a measure of self-government is given and the administration is 
largely indigenous. Armies of occupation aie not kept now in these 
countries, or are reduced greatly. I his lias manv advantages. A great deal 
of money is saved, and the military occupation <»l .t <ounirv is lr\s in 
evidence. At the same time aeroplanes and bombs give them complete 
control ov er the situation. In this wav the use of bombing from aeroplanes 
has increased greatly in independent are. is, and the British probably 
use this method far more than any other Powc r. I luvr mid \ou about 
Iraq. The same story can be repeated for the Noith-\\< t I mntier of 
India, w here this kind of bombing is a regular and itrqunU < >< ( uirem r. 

This method may be cheaper and more expeditious than the old one 
of sending an army. But it is a terriblv cruel and chastlv m< ihod. Indeed, 
it is difficult to imagine am thing more disgustingly barbarous than to 
throw bombs, and especially time-delay* d bomb-, on whole villages, 
and destroy innocent and guilty alike. 1 his method abo makes art invasion 
of another countiy \ery easy. # So an outcry has aiis«n against it, and 
eloquent speeches are delivered at Geneva a* tin* League of Nations 
against thr # barbarity of attacking civilian population • In air. All the 
nations, including the l nited Stales, were in favour of the total abolition 
of aerial bombardment. But the British insisted on reserving the right to 
use aircraft for "‘police purposes" in the colonies, and tins prevented 
agreement in the League as well as at the Disarmament Conference 
held in 1933. 
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To the cast of Iraq lies Iran or Persia, and to the east of Persia lies 
Afghanistan* Both Persia and Afghanistan are India's neighbours, for 
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the Persian frontier tcAiches India (in Baluchistan) for several hundred 
miles, and Afghanistan arid India lie side by side for about i,ooo miles 
fronj tin* extreme western tip of Baluchistan to the northern mountains 
of the Hindu Kus^i, where India rests her snowy head on the heart of 
Central Asia, and l<Joks down upon the territories of the Soviets. Not only 
are these three countries neighbours, but racially they are akin, for the 
old Aryan stock dominates in all of tljem. Culturally, as we have seen, 
they haw. hack much in common in the past. Till recently, Persian was the 
language of the learned in northern India and ewn now it is popular, 
especially among the Muslims. In Afghanistan Persian is still the Court 
language, *the popular language of the Afghans bung Pushtu. 

About Peisia 1 do not wish to add to what I have already told \ou 
in pn\ious letters. Bui uun( events m Afghanistan deserve a brief 
mention. Afghan histoiy is almost a part ni Indian historv : indeed, for 
long Afghanistan was pait of India. Sinn 1 its o par.*tion, and especially 
(lining the last 100 sears or more, it has been a bufler Stale between 
the two meat emj)iies of Russia and rnglund. 1 he Russian Umpire has 
gone and given place to tin* Soviet I'nion, but Afghanistan still pluv* its 
old j ’t i»l bufh-r. where Lnglislunen and Russians intiigue and try to 
gain the mastery. Ihe nineteenth tenturv saw tlns»- modules develop 
into v,,ns between I.neland and Afghanistan, wiiicli n sulo d in many 
British dis isters but the ultimate supirmaev nl Uugland. Mans Afghan 
dflat'o, members of the Afghan roval family aie still Mattered about 
noi them India, and remind us of England's intn v < nbons m \fghams; m. 
Amir s Ir lendly to the Bi itisli ( ame to 1 u!r. and A?ghani>tun\s f u eign policy 
was th limtelv pvit uiulei British contiol. But. however friendly these 
Alims vo ie, tliev could not be whollv relied upon, and subsidies of large 
sums o! mom v weir given to them annuallv the British. Siu h was the 
Amu Abihu Rahman, who had a long u*ie ending in 14101. He was 

followed by the Amir Habibullah. who was also well im lined towards 

■ • 

the lh itidi. 

( )ne of 1 he reasons for Afghanistan's dependence on the British in 
India was the position of the country. \ou vs ill see in the map that it is 
cut oil from the mm bv Baluchistan. It was thus like a house with no 
means of teaching the highwnv e\c cpt* through somivn-' rise's grounds, 
and this is a troublesome affair. Its easiest way of communicating with 
the outside world was thiough India, lluie were* no proper communi- 
cations in those days in the Russian leiritory to the north of Afghanistan. 
I believe that the Soviet Go\ eminent has recently de\ eloped these 
communications, both by building lailwavs and encouraging air and 
motor services. India thus being Afghanistan's window to the world, the 
British Government could take advantage of this fact by exerting pressure 
in many ways. This difficulty of Afghanistan's access to the sea is still one 
of the major problems confronting the country. 
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Early in 1919 the intrigues and rivalries of the Afghan Court broke 
out on the surface, and there were two palace revolutions in quick succes- 
sion. I do not know' exactly what happened bcliind the scenes or who w r as 
responsible for these changes. The Amir Habibullafi w'as assassinated, 
and thereupon his brother Nasrullah became Amir. But very soon 
Nasrullah was removed and Amanullah, one of the younger sons of 
Habibullah, became Amir. He fojlowvd this up in May 1919 by a petty 
invasion of India. Exactly what the immediate provocation for this was 
or who took the initiative I do not know. Probably Amanullah resented 
any kind of dependence on the British and wanted to establish the full 
independence of his country. Piobably also he thought that the 'conditions 
were favourable. Those were 1 the days, \ou will lemember, of martial 
law in the Punjab and general discontent in India, and a growing agita- 
tion among the Muslims over the Khilafat question. Whatever the causes 
and inducements, an Afghan war with the Biiti.sh resulted. But this war 
was of a remarkably short duration, and their was \ery little lighting. 
In a military sense the British in India were, of course, far stronger than 
Amanullah, but they were in no mood for war, and some pctt\ incidents 
were enough to make them come to trims with the Afghans. The result 
was the recognition of Afghanistan as an independent country, with 
full control of its foreign relations with other countries. T hus Amanullah 
had gained his object, and his prestige went up everywhere in Europe 
and Asia. Naturally he was not in the good books of the British. 

Amanullah began to attract still more attention by the new policy 
he pursued in his country. This was one of rapid reforms on Western 
lines— the “ westernization ” of Afghanistan as it is called. In this work 
liis wife, Queen Souris ah, helped him greatly. She had been educated 
partly in Europe, and the seclusion of women behind the veil irked her. 
Thus began. the strange process of changing a very backward country 
in quick time, of pushing and driving the Afghan out of his old ruts into 
the new ways. Mustafa Krmal Pasha was evidently Amanullah’s ideal, 
and he tried to copy him in many ways, even making Afghans put on 
coats and trousers and Europeap hats, and making them shave oil their 
beards. But Amanullah did not have the prit or the ability of Mustafa 
Kcmal. Kemal Pasha had made his position perfectly secuie, inter- 
nationally and nationally, before he started his sweeping reforms. He 
had an efficient and hardened army at his bac k and a tirmendous prestige 
with all his people. Amanullah went, ahead without these precautions, 
and his task was far harder, for the Afghans were much more backward 
than any of the T urks. 

But it is easy to be wise after the event. In the early years of his reign, 
Amanullah seemed to be carrying everything before him. He sent many 
Afghan boys and girls to Europe for education. He started many reforms 
in his administration. He strengthened his international position by 
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treaties with his neighbours and w ith Turkey. The Soviets had deliberately 
adopted a generoir and lriendfv poliev with a^ Eastern countries lrom 
C.hina to Turkrv, and this Soviet fiicndliness and help had been a great 
factor in the freeing of Turkey and Persia f’ m foreign control. It must 
also have been an important factor, in the ease with which Amanullah 
gained his object in his short vvai a - unst England in 1919. In subsequent 
years quite a number of treaties and alliances were made between th« 
four Powers: Soviet Russia, Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan. There was 
no treaty between all of them jointly, or between any three of them, feach 
one made a separate, and more or less similar treaty with the other three. 
Thus arose a network of treaties in the Middle East strengthening all these 
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countries. I shall give you just 
dates : 

Turho-Afghan treaty 
Soviet-Turkish ,, 

Tui ko- Pei sian 
Soviet- Afghan ,, 

Soviet-Persian 
Perso- Afghan 


a list ol* these treaties with their 

February 19, 1921. 

I)ct ember 1 7, 1923. 

April 22, 1926. 

August 31, 1926. 

October ,i, 1927. 
November 28, 1927. 


'these treaties were a triumph for Soviet diplomacy ami were hard 
blows to British influence 111 the Middle Fast. Needless to sa\ , the British 
Government stionglv disapproved of them, and partuulaily disliked 
Amanulleh s tiiendslnp with and bailings towards Soviet Russia. 

Kailv in 1928 \manullali and (jueen Souiivah left Aphamstan for a 
grand tour of I. mope, lhev went to manv European capitals Rome*, 
Palis, London, Bulm, Mosou and eve iv where th< \ had a great 
reception. All thc'M count! as weir keen on wmum< r \numi!I.*Vs good 
w ill ibi trade and politic al pur post s. I h \. as a!s< > giv t n v aluahle pi t senls. 
But he plavc d the diplomat and did not u»iiiiim hmise If. ( )n Ins n in n he 
visited Turkev and Persia. 

His long tour hid attracted nun li attention. It bad m raised 
Amanuliah’s prestige, and it hid mtna^d gnatl* \tghamu nn- 
poitinre in the world But <J 1 was not well m .VghaiiM m itself. 
Anianull.ih h.id t ik' 11 a gnat risk in leaving Ins count! \ m the midst of 
big changes which wen* up-ettmg the old routine <>f hie Musiafa Kermil 
had nevet taken this 11. k. pining Amamillahs long .dm me all the 
reactionary purple and force*, tanged ag un t him gradualh e une to the 
front. Ihyie \nn all maiiiu 1 ol intrigues, arid luminous rumours to 
discredit him. Montv scurried to flow m lot this anti- \m mullah propa- 
ganda, nobody knew from vs In ie. Manv mullah \ the- pmstl\ ones, seemed 
to be paid for this woi k, and the v spn .ul all 01 ei tin eountrv dniouiu mg 
Amanullah as a an < n» pn of the hmh. ( mams pietui'-s of Oner n 

Sotirivah in European 1 veiling dtes^ or some neglige were 1 undated !>v 
the thousand in the* villages to show Irow improperlv she used to dress 
herself. Who vs.ts responsible for this widespread and expensive propa- 
ganda? '1 fie- Afghans had neither the monev for it nor the training; they 
vs ere just suitable material lor it. It was w nlelv believ » d and sl-it ocl in the 
Middle* East and in Europe that the British Secret Sc 1 vice was at the 
irack of this propaganda. Such things ran seldom be* proved, and no 
dcfmitr evidence was forthcoming to connect tie* Biilish with this work, 
though it is said that the Afghan rebels were aimed with British rifles. 
But it was obvious enough that England was interested in weakening 
Amanullafi in Afghanistan. 
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While his foundations were being sapped in Afghanistan, Amanullah 
was enjoying splendid receptions in European capitals. He returned to 
his country lull of fresh zeal for his reform*, full of new ideas, and more 
impressed than e\er t l>y Kemal Pasha, whom he had met at Angora. He 
set to work immediately to push cm the se reforms. He abolished the titles 
of the nobility and tried to curtail the poweis of the religious heads. He 
even tried to make* a Cabinet council responsible for the go\ernment, tjius 
reducing his ov#n autocratic powns. I he < inane ipation of women was also 
slow!) puslic d on. 

Suddenly the smouldering fire* broke out. and rebellion flared up 
towards th^ end o( icjjfl. Coder tie- le\id*i>hip ol an ordinary water- 
cairiti, lku ha-i-Sacjao, this ic billion ^piead. and in Kj 2 C) it tiiumpiied. 
Amanullah and lu\ (.Jiirc n lan awas, and tin* water-c ainei became the 
Amii. lea fi\<- months Hat ha-i-Sacjao I'inud in Kabul, when he was 
iemo\ed 1)\’ .\aclir Khan, a "emml ancl ntinisiei <A Amanullah. Nadir 
Khan ph^<d his ov n hand, and w hc-n In* ha<l triumphed he* took the 
raid's plat e luma'll as Nadu Sh th. ihue \,i r ircuriing troubles and 
distui ban* t s in t!a tounti\. but Nadu Shall c'niinued .n the ruler, as 
he * , > ..imkIIn to l.ngkmd and jecen cel help from her. Tin* British 
(Jove liuiK m !< nt him a lane Mini ol mom \ without mien si and piusided 
him w ilh i dies and ammunition 1 he urn < tth d c ondition* in Afghanistan 
are la i 1\ due to its brim; a bufh r Stair lv*lw c * n two powei ful ri\ eds. 1 

And ia »w 1 ha\ e done with Ai* r hani tan and with western and southern 
Asu. I shall oil \ on bii<‘fl\ about se*me u cent happenings in the south- 
east iMiin'i e)f Asm, and thru < nd 1 i is l< tt< i . 

Cmt ol Hurnia lie’s Siam, the c»nl\ countis which has managed to keep 
its me [f * m m!< n< e m tins par t of the w oj Id. It is jammed in brtw t en Bi itish 
lltiun.i ,iml lie*n<h lndo-( hina. I he c ounti v r ' 11 of old Indian remains, 
and it, tiaditmns and cultme and ccirmonies ill bear the' /del Indian 
ini] si t s^. I ill i < < < nt K it w as an autoc i atic monarc hv, and soc nil conditions 
were large l\ fe ud*d. witlm small and mowing middle c hiss. 'File title of 
the kin:> was iMC|uintl\, I beli<*\c. Rannt, amaher wend which brings us 
back to India, dims the\ wen Rama I, R^ima II, and soon. Dining the 
Woild War Siam joined the Alius, wl *n the \ictory of the' Allies seemed 
assured, and late! it became a member of the I. ague of Nations. 

In June ip^2 their was a coup d'tiat in Bangkok, the* ipital of Siam, 
and the autocralh form of go\ eminent w.« « 'uled. gi\ing place to the 

beginnings of dt nun r.u\ under thepontiol of the Siam People's Party. 
A group of \oung Siamese* militai diners and othe'is. under the leader- 
ship of a Lower, Iaiang Pradit, ai rested mrmhm of the royal family and 
the piim ipal ministeis, and made King Piajadhijxik accept a constitution. 
The King's powers weie limited and a People's Assembly came into 

1 In No\r»nbrr um Nadir Shah was awaviiu.uci!. anti wan sun ceded Jbv his \oung 
son, who Imatue King Z.ahir Shah 
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existence. This change had popular support, but It was not due to a mass 
upheaval. It resembled the military coup by which the Young Turks had 
ended the despotism of Sultan Abdul Hamid. The King's quick submission 
ended the crisis, but the King’s readiness to submit to change was not 
genuine, and in April 1933 he suddenly dissolved the Assembly and 
expelled Luang Pradit. Two months later there was another coup d'etat 
and the Assembly was revived., The new government in Siam has not 
developed any close contacts with England, but inclines much more 
towards Japan. 1 

Nationalism has spread also, and is growing in strength, in French 
Indo-China to the east of Siam. In tr\ing to suppress the nationalist 
movement, the French Government ha\e had many conspiracy cases 
and given long terms of imprisonment to large numbers of people. A 
revealing statement was made in Geneva at a meeting of the Disarmament 
Conference in March 1933. by the French representative. This representa- 
tive, M. Sarraut, had himself been the Governor of Frenc h Indo-China. 
He referred to “ the de\elopment of nationalism in colonial possessions 
which were becoming extremely difficult to administer ”, Hr gave the 
instance of French Indo-China, where 10,000 men were now lequired to 
maintain order, as compared to 1,300 when he was Go\ernor there. 

Lastly, Java in the Dutch East Indies, famous lor i sugar and rubber, 
and famous also for the terrible exploitation of the people that used to 
take place on its plantations. With the growth of nationalism ha\e come 
jointly, as in India, a small measure of reform and a gre at deal of repres- 
sion. The great majority of the Javanese are Muslims, ar' ! they were 
affected by the events in western Asia during the* Work! War and after. 
The growth of the Chinese revolutionary mosement in Canton influenc ed 
them greatly and they were interested in the non-co-operation movement 
in India. In 1916 the Javanese were promised constitutional re-forms bv 
the Dutch Government, and a People's Count il was set up in Batawa. 
But this was largely nominated and had little peswrr, and agitation against 
it continued. A new constitution was granted in 1925, but this made* little 
change and failed to satisfy tjjo people. 'I here wen* strikes and riots in 
Java and Sumatra, and in 1927 there was a rising against the* Dutch 
Government. This was crushed with grerrt cruelty. The nationalist move- 
ment, however, went on and, on its constructive side, built main national 
schools and encouraged, as in India, cottage industries and craftsmanship. 
The struggle for freedom continue^. The sugar industry of Java has 
suffered greatly owing to the world economic slump and the restriction 
•f markets abroad by the imposition of heavy protective duties. 

Ejrly in 1933 a curious incident took place in the* eastern seas ofTJava. 
The crew of one of the Dutch warships, protesting against a wagr-cut, 

1 In Octoljer 1933 there was a right-wing insurrection, hut t hi* wns suppressed, and 
Luang Pradit continued to lead the government. 
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took charge of the ship and sailed away. They did no damage, and they 
made it clear that they were merely holding out for their w'ages. It was a 
kind of aggressive strike. Dutch aeroplanes thereupon bombed this war- 
ship, killing many of the crew, and thus took possession of it. 

And now we musuleave Asia with its ever-recurring conflicts between 
nationalism and imperialism, and go to Europe, for Europe demands 
attention. We have not considered •post-war Europe yet, and you must 
remember that, European conditions are’still the key to world conditions. 
So our next few letters will be about Europe. 

Two parts of Asia remain If) be considered, two huge areas, the Chinese 
area and the Soviet area in tin- north. We must come back to them some 
time later. 
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THE REVOLUTION THAT DID NOT COME OFF 

Jin* * 3 , J 933 

A well-known English writer, G. K. Chesteiton. has said somewhere 
that the* gi eatest event of the ninete enth centur\ in England was the 
revolution which did not happen. You will remember that on several 
occasions during that century England was e>n the \erge of revolution 
that is, a social revolution hi ought about by the petty bourgeoisie and 
the workers. Hut always the* ruling classes vieldftl just a little at the last 
moment, gave an outward share in the parliamentary structure by extend- 
ing the \<*te, and also gave a small share in the prolits of imperialist 
exploitation abroad, and thus kept down the impending revolution. They 
could aifoid to do so because of their expandi ’ r empire and the money 
they mad** out of it. The revolution therefore did not talce place in 
England, but its shadow •frequently lay over <he counfry, and the fear of 
it shaped events. 1 Inis a thing that did not actually happen is said to have 
been the greatest event oi the last century. 

In the same way. perhaps, it might be said that the greatest event of 
the post-war period in WesteAi Europe* was the revolution that did not 
come off. The conditions that produced the Bolshevik Revolution in 
Russia were present in the central and 11 European countries also, 

though in a lesser degree. 'Hie principal difference between Russia and 
the* industrialized countries of t 1 •* West -England, Germany, France, 
etc. was the absence of a strong bourgeoisie in Russia. As a matter of 
fact, according to the. Marxist theory, a workers' revolution was expected 
to break out first in these advanced industrial countries, and ccftainly 
not in backward Russia. But the World War smashed up the rotten old 
structure of Tsarism, and just because there w as no strong "middle class 
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to step in and conti ol the go\ernment through a parliament of the 
Western type, the workers’ Soviets seized the power. Thus, curiously 
enough, the very backwardness of Russia, the vety cause of her weakness, 
became a season loi hei to take a biggcn step lorward than the more 
advanced counts les. The Bolsheviks unde i Lenin took this step, but they 
were under no illusions. T hev kin w that Russia was bat kwaid and would 
take time to catch up to the moie advanced count! its. Thev hoped that 
their example in establishing a workcis’ ic public ftoulfl spur on the 
vcoikeisoi othei Luiopcan countins to itvolt against the i \istmg monies. 
In this geneial Luiopcan social sc volution the v felt, Jav then onI> hope 
ol survival, loi otluiwise the voting Sovut Government oi Rii>m l would 
be suppressed bv the % t st c 1 the capitalist woild 

It was in this hope and he Ini that this broadcast th* ti appe iL to the 
workris oi the woi Id in the < ai 1\ duvs ol the n i< volution 1 h< \ ch u« iint < d 
all impciialist designs to annex umioiv , tins * ud tli it (lav would not 
make anv claim on the basis oi tin sec set tit n.es 1 h tween Knit Russia 
and England and 1 runic, tin \ made it 1 1< n th it ( oust intiuoo , « must 
remain with the link" 1 In \ ofh n d th most u »e 'mis tun to the 
Eastern countins and to the mans oppus tel n Umuahiu s < t the l mst 
Empire. And, above all, tins stood out is the chtmpiom ol tin mui- 
national woikmg < Lss, calling upon the \ oikeis «\<iv while to How 
thtir example and establish socialist rcpwl In \atiop di m, n.d Russia 
as a nation, me ant nothing to the in c xe c pt as th <l | a t < i ti < uni V w he u , 
for the first time in lustoiv , a wenke is gove mme pt h ul b< u « st t‘»l he 1 
The Bolshevik appeals w«t< suppie sml I>v the (leimin me’ \ihed 
governnn nts. but tin \ manage d to tr n 1 1< d« \ ti to tla Mimi I • u > .md 
the fac torv an is 1 he u e f!< c t u ts i oj side » *bl< < ve i v w he n tnd i a Put- 
able crae king up c 1 the 1 i< nc h aimv \ *ts \ t dole 1 1 « Gun.u omvand 
workc rs wc re c vc n moic .ifle c t« d linn w \u i\mi iim> nn j n < !: m 
Germany and Au tua and Hup mi\ the debat'd eo« pm s id for 
mans months, or ? ve n a \e ai oi tv r\ I mope ^ ninl to Im on tin a ige 
of a mights sot i5l r< solution i la v n t< i ua s \llu d ( nmiM if s a * o «i htlle 
better ofl than tin* de h ate d orn s, for sm e c li ul tone cl tin m un ud i\ e n 
them hopes 'which weir e mptv enough as sub eipum events j o\<d ol 
making good some of then loss<*> at the e$pns« of 1 1 1 # d« f» iud Rowers 
But even in the Allied countrn there w is the t< nine i c»f k a Iihieui. 
Inde e d, all ove r Europe and Asi i the' an was thn k with di < onle nt, and 
the fin of re volution smoulcb re d be in alh the suilac e , and olw n thn atr nc d 
to bn ak out T here was a difle re nc e , hov.c \er, m tin l\ pi s ol d» i ontent 
iij Asia and Luiope and in tin classes which threatened revolution In 
Asia the middle classes were* the leaders in tin national revolts against 
Wesirrn jmpenalnm, m Europe the working classes thicatened to upset 
the existing bcuipeot s capitalist social order and to se i /# power hom the 
middle clasps. 
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In spite o( all these rumblings and portents, nothing like the Russian 
Revolution broke out in central or western Europe. The old structure 
was strong enough to resist the attacks made upon it, but these attacks 
weakened it and lrighlened it sufficiently to protect Soviet Russia. The 
Soviets would, in all* like lihood, have collapsed before the imperialist 
Powers in 1919 or 1920 but fur this puweiful help behind the line's. 

Gradually, as year followed year alter the < nd of the World War, things 
appeared to settle* down to some extent. The revolutionary elements were 
suppressed by a curious alliance* nHlie reactionary c conservatives, monarch- 
ists and feudal lancljords on the one side, and the moderate* socialists or 
social democrats on tin* othe r. 1 his was inch < cl a strange alliance, for the 
sociaf democials proclaimed their faith in Marxism and a woikers* 
government. Tin ir ideal thus appeared to be-, on the* suiface, the* same 1 
as that of the Soviets and communists And vet these social (!• morrats 
feared the communists more than the capitalists, and combined with the 
latte*r to crush tin* former. Or it may be that thev feared tin* capitalists 
so muc h that the y did not dare to go again 1 1 ih« m: thev hope ] to con- 
solidate their position bv peaceful and p.nliamentary means, end thus 
bi ing i 1 vxialism almost imp< n eptiblv . Whatever their motives ma\ 
have been, thev helped the* reactionary elements to crudi the r'Vulu- 
Monar\ spirit, and thio' ae lualh broiiL r ht about a % c * »unter-re\i »hitie«n in 
mans e )f tin* European eeiunines. 1 1 1 » ^ count'*] -revolution in its turn 
c lushed tin ,r vciv social democ ratie parties ar.d nc*w and agmessivclv 
.in* i-soc iahst J’urt «s ranie into Power. Roughh. e\ents shaped tlnms'hcs 
in this was m Europe* clunm T th<* vears wlu« !i fo!l«*wed the World War. 

Hi 1 1 the conflict lia.s not <nd<-d. and tin* fight between the* two ri\al 
force-. e..pit.*iliMn and sue i.dism goes on. I here tan be no permanent 
compromia* be twee n the- two, although there* h wr been, and there mav 
be* in the futme. t< n.porarv anangements and » *alics betwe-en the two. 
Rmsiu ,m<i communism stand at one pole, and the* great capitalist 
eouirnes of Western Europe and America st nul at tlfe other. lietwvea 
the* two. the* libe rals, the m derates, and the centre parties are disappear- 
ing exervwherr. The conflict and the* discontent are re.illv caused by 
complete economic* upset' and in< reading miscrv .ill over the- world. and 
till some* ecjuilihriur* »*st.ib!ohe<tits( li thiN^ussle must contuvu*. 

Of the ni.inv aboinve* ’^evolutions that have taken pla e since t lie war, 
the (h mum one* is the most intere sting am! i»*\ ding, and I shall therefore 
tell vou something about it. I have alreadv told vou of the failure ol the 
socialists in all European countries * A hvo 1 1 p> to their .deals and promises, 
when the war came. Thev were swept aw av bv the fierce nationalism of 
each countrv , and forgot the inte rnational ideal of socialism in the mad 
blood-lust of war. On the very verge of the World War, nnjulv 
the German Social De mocratic Partv leaders declared against the sacrifice 
of a 44 single drop of blood of a German soldier” for the imperialist designs 
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of the Hapsburgs. (The quarrel at the time was between Austria and 
Serbia over the murder of the Archduke Franz-Fcrdinand of Austria.) 
Five days later the party supported the war, and so did other similar 
parties in other countries. Indeed, the Austrian socialist leader actually 
talked of adding Poland and Serbia to the Austrian Empire, and said 
that this would be no annexation! 

Early in 1918 the Bolshevik appeals to the workers of Europe produced 
a marked effect on German workers, and there were big strikes in the 
munition factories. This produced a very serious situation for the German 
imperial government, and might c\en have resulted in disaster. The 
socialist leaders thereupon saved the situation by joining the strike 
committee and breaking the strike from within. 

On November 4, 1918, a naval mutiny broke out in Kiel in northern 
Germany. The great battleships of the German navv had been ordered 
to put out to sea, but the sailors and stokers refused to do so. The troops 
that were sent out to suppress them went over to them and made common 
cause. The officers were deposed or arrested, and councils Soviets) of 
workers and soldiers were formed. It was just like the eatlv beginnings of 
the Soviet Revolution in Russia, and it seemed to be spreading all over 
Germans*. Immediafclv the Social Democratic leaders appeared at Kiel 
and succeeded in diverting the sailors’ and workers’ attention into other 
channels. These siilois, howev. 1, left Kiel with their arms and spread out 
all over the countrv earning the seeds of revolt. 

The revolutionarv movement was spreading. In Bavaria South 
Germans 1 a republic •was prm laimed. Still tin* Kaiser stuek on. On 
November 9 a general strike began in Berlin. All work w aT-< topped, and 
there was hardly any violence, as the whole garrison oi the ( itv went over 
to the side of the revolution. The old order had visiblv collapvd, and the 
question was, what would take its place. Some communist leaders were 
on the point ofproc burning a Soviet or republic , when a So< ial Democrat 
leader forestalled* them bv proclainfing a parliamentary republic. 

So the German Republic' came into existence. But it was a shadow 
republic, for nothing was really c hanged. The Sot ial Democrats who were 
in command of the situation left almost everything as it was; thrv took 
a fcw F high posts, ministerships etc., and the army, the civil service, the 
judicial service, and the whole administration continued as it was in the 
Kaiser's days. Thus, as the title of a recent book savs, 41 The K.iiser (iocs : 
The Generals Re main Revolutions are not made or strengthened in 
this wav. A real revolution must change the political, the social, and the 
economic structure. It is absurd to expert that a revolution will survive 
if power is left in the hands of its enemies. The German Social Democrats, 
ho>\ # cvcr, did this very thing and gave full opportunities to opponents of 
the Revolution to prepare for and organize its downfall. The old militarists 
were still the bosses in Germany. 
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The new Social Democratic government did not like the Kiel sailors 
wandering about the country spreading revolutionary ideas. They tried 
to suppress these sailors in Berlin, and there were violent conflicts early 
in Jatiuary 1919. The German communists thereupon tried to establish a 
Soviet government, # and called upon the city masses for help. They got 
some help from the people and took possession of government buildings, 
and for about a week in January - known as tin: “ Red Week ” in Berlin 
--they seemed to.be in power in the ■* ity. But the response from the 
masses was not*sufficicnt, as most of the people were puzzled and did not 
know what to do. The regular .soldiers in Berlin were also puzzled, and 
they remained neutral. As these soldiers could not be relied upon, the 
Social Democrats enrolled some spe< ial \olunieer troops for the purpose, 
and with their help they crushed the < ominunist rising. The fighting was 
cruel, and no quarter was gi\en. Some days alter the lighting was over, 
two of the communist leaders; Kail I.i* bkne< lit and Rosa Luxemburg, 
were tracked down to .1 plate where they were in hiding and murdered 
in cold blood. T his murder, and the subsequent acquittal of the people 
who had been responsible* for it, created great bitterness between the 
communists and the Social Democrats. Karl Liebknecht was the son of 
Wiliam* I iehknetlit, the famous old socialist fighter of the nineteenth 
century, whose name has alreadv appeared in a previous letter of mine. 
Rosa Luxemburg was aUo an old worker, and a great friend of Lenin. 
As it happened, both Liebknecht and Luxemburg had been opposed to 
the communist rising which resulted in their death. 

I he < ommtmisLs had been c rushed by tin* Soc ini Democratic Republic, 
and, soon after, a constitution for the Republic was drawn up at Weimar; 
hence it is known as tin* Weimai ( lonstitution. Within tluee months a 
fresh change* thiealened the' Republic', this time' from the other side. The 
reactionaries staged a countrr-i evolution aga : • the Republic, and the 
old geneials figured prominently in it. 1 his re\ < • is known as the “ Kapp 
Putsc h " Kapp was the* leader and “ putsch “ is the«German word for 
such a rising. 1 li«* Soc ial ^Vinocratic government ran away from Berlin, 
but the workers of Berlin put an end to the “ putsch ” bv a sudden general 
strike, .1 complete stoppage of all activities, which brought the life of the 
great city to a standstill. Kapp%md lu* fnrnds had now to run away from 
Berlin bcfoie the ( rgani/ed workers, and the* Social Denim ratio leaders 
returned again to take charge* of the go\ eminent. In marked contrast 
with their treatment of the communist. the , ernment was quite gentle 
with the Kappist rebels. Many ol them were oilier^ drawing pensions, 
and, in spite of their rebellion, rvc the pensions continued. 

A similar counter-revolutionary “ jiulseli or rising was organized 
in Bavaria. It failed, but the chief interest of it is that the orgahizer 
was a petty Austrian officer, Hitler, who today is the Dictator of 
Germany. 
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The result of all this was that although the Qerman Republic carried 
on in name, it grew weaker and weaker. The split between the socialists, 
the Social Democrats and communists, weakened both, and the re- 
actionaries, who openly denounced the Republic, grew more and 'more 
organized and aggressive. The big landovvneis - r 4 Junkers ” they arc 
called in Germany- - and the big industrialists gradually pushed out the 
few socialist elements that had remaned in the government. The Peace 
Treaty of Versailles came as a great shock to the German people, and this 
was exploited by the reactionaries to their mui advantage. ruder this 
treaty Germany had to disaim and to give up her huge army. She was 
only allowed to keep a small army of 100,000. lire result \\ w is that out- 
wardly there was disarmament and in reality a great quantity of "arms 
were hidden away. Huge “ private armies " grew up that is, volunteers 
belonging to different parties. I he conservative nationalists volunteer 
army was called the Steel hthmt\\ the communists workers' volunteers 
were the Red Fnmt ; and later Hitler's followers formed tin* “ Na/i ” troops. 

I have told you a lot about these earlv post-war vears in Geimany, and 
I could tell you much more to show how (evolution hovered in the* air 
and fought with the counter-ievolutinn. In different parts oi (inmanv, 
in Bavaria and Saxony, theie wen* also risings. Mm h the same conditions 
prevailed in Austria, which the prate tieatv i educed to a liuv fraction of 
its former self. This small country, with a huge capital city, \ ienna, was 
entirely German, in language and culture. It became a republic on 
November u, ic>i!>, the* dav after the" Armistice*. It wanted to bet nine a 
part of Germany, but the* Mlied Powe is sun tl\ prohibited this, although 
this was a natural tiling to do. This proposed union of Austria and 
Germany is referred to by the Ge rm. m word “ anschluss ”. 1 

In Austria, as in Germany: the Social Democrats were* in power to 
begin with, but fearful and lacking confident e in themselves, thev followed 
a policy of compromise* with the* bnurt*euis parties. The* result was a great 
weakening of the* Social Democrats and the gassing of the* government 
into other hands. As in Germany, private* armies grew up, and finally a 
reactionary dictatorship was established. For a long time there was a 
conflict between the socialist city of Vienna and the conservative farmers 
of the countryside. The socialist Vienna piunic ipality became famous for 
its fine housing and other schemes for the working classes. 

In Hungary* a revolution broke out as early as October 3, JQifh five 
weeks before the war ended. In November a republic was pioclaimed. 
Four months later, in Match 1919, !i second revolution took place. T his 
was a Soviet revolution under the leadership of a communist, Bela Kun, 
who had been associated with Ix*nin previously. A Soviet government 
was 'established, and it was in power for some months. Thereupon the 
conservative and reactionary elements in the country' invited a Rumanian 

1 This “ anschluss ” took place in March 1038. 
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army to come to their help. The Rumanians came most willingly, helped 
to crush Bela Kun's government, and then settled down to loot the 
country. They only left when the Allied Powers threatened to take action 
against them. As the* Rumanians withdrew, the Hungarian conservatives 
organized a private army or bands of volunteers to terrorize over all the 
liberal or advanced elements in the country, so as to prevent any further 
attempt at revolution. I hus began in* iyiq the “White Terror ,r of 
Hungary, as it Is < ailed, whic h i** considered “ one of the bloodiest pages 
of post-war history 1 ’. Hungary is still partly feudal, and these feudal 
landlords combined with the big industrialists, who had made huge 
fortunes dining the* war, to minder and terrorize not only communists 
but workeis gene rally and social democrats and liberals and pacifists and 
even Jews. 1 a er since then Hungaiv has been under a reactionary dict- 
atorship. There is a parliament* for show purposes, but the ballot is open 
- that is, \oting for members of parliament is public and the* police 
and the aimy .see to it that only persons welcome to the dictatorship are 
elected. Xo public meetings on political questions are tolerated. 

I have tunsidrird in this letter some o| the post-war happenings in 
Central i ceopr. the reactions of the war and defeat and the Russian 
Resolution on w hat used to br the Central Powers. The amazing economic 
effects of the war, and how thr\ have biomrht capitalism to its present 
unhappy pass, we shall have to deal with separately. The net result of 
wliat 1 have written about in this letter is that social resolution seemed 
to be* imminent in Kurope dining those- post-wan days. T his fact helped 
Soviet Russia, because none of the great imperialist Powers dared to 
attack her whole-hearted!) for fear of the bad effect on its own working 
class. 'I hr resolution, however, did not come off, except in little bits 
which were crushed. In the* crushing and th* ivoiding of this social 
resolution the* social democrats played a promil. c it part, although their 
whole party was based on the- theory of such a social rewind on. It would 
appear that these social democrats hoped oi believed that capitalism 
would die a natural death. 1 lierefore, instead of attacking it vigorouslv, 
they helped to preserve it for the time being. Or it may be that their huge 
and wealthy party machine was comfortable enough and too much 
involved in the existing orde r to take the risk of social upheaval. They 
tried to steer a middle course, with the result that they bungled the job 
completely and lost even what they had. Re* at events in Germany have 
made this clearer than ever. 

Another factor dominating these oost-war years is the growth of the # 
spirit of violence. It is curious that while in India the gospel of non- 
violence was being preached, nearly all over the world violence was in 
action, naked and unabashed, and was being glorified. The war was 
largely responsible* for this, and afterwards the clashes between different 
class interests. As these clashes became more obvious and intense, violence 
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grew. Liberalism almost disappeared and nineteenth-century democracy 
fell into disfavour. Dictators appeared on the scene. 

I have dealt with the defeated rowel's in this letter. The victorious 
Powers had similar troubles, though England and Prance escaped having 
any rising or upheaval as in Central Europe. Italy fiad a great upheaval, 
producing strange results which deserve separate treatment. 
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A NEW WAY OF PAYING OLD DEBTS 

June 15, 1933 

We find thus that after the World War, Europe, as indeed the whole 
world to some extent, was like a seething cauldron. The peace of Versailles 
and the other treaties did not improve matters. The new map of Europe 
settled some old national problems by freeing the Poles and the Czechs 
and the Baltic peoples. But at the same time it created fresh national 
problems by putting part of the Austrian I\rol under Italy, and part of 
Ukraine under Poland, and by other unhappv territorial distributions 
in eastern Europe. The most curious and irritating arrangement was 
that of the Polish Corridor and Dan/ig. Central and eastern Europe was 
“ balkanized ” by the creation of main small new states, which meant 
more frontiers, more customs barriers, more brutal hatreds. 

Apart from these treaties of 1919, Rumania managed to take Bessarabia, 
which used to be a part of south-western Russia. This has since been a 
matter of dispute and argufnrnt between the So\iets and Rumania. 
Bessarabia has been called “ the Akace-Eorraine on the Dnieper ”. 

A far Bigger question than that of territorial changes was that of 
Reparations — that is, the amount defeated Germany was to be made to 
pay to the \iotorious Allies as costs and damages caused b\ the war. 
No exact sum was laid down in the Treaty of Versailles, but 
subsequent conferences fixed •these reparations at the enormous sum of 
£6,600,000,000, to be paid in t annual instalments. It was impossible for 
any country to pay this vast sum. much less could defeated and exhausted 
Germany do so. Germany protested without result, and then, having no 
choice, paid two or three instalments by borrowing from the United 
States. She did so to ga : n time, and hoped to get the whole question 
reconsidered. It was obvious to her and to most others that she could not 
go on paying huge sums for generations. 

Very soon Germany’s financial system went to pieces, and the govern- 
ment did not have enough money either to pay external debts, like 
reparations, or even to meet internal obligations. Payments to other 
countries had to be made in gold. When these payments were not made 
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on the fixed dates, th<y*e was default. Within Germany, however, the 
government could pay in currency notes, and so they adopted the device 
of printing more and more paper notes. By printing paper notes money 
is not created ; what is created is credit. People use these notes because 
they know that they jean get them changed for gold or silver if they want 
40. Behind these notes there is always some amount of gold kept in the 
banks to keep up the value of thr # notrs. Paper money thus performs a 
very useful function, as it saves a lot of* gold and silver from day-today 
use and increases credit. But if a government goes on printing paper 
money and issuing, these notes without any limit and without any regard 
to the amonnt of gold in the banks, then the value of this money is bound 
to fill. The more the printing the less the value, the less does it perform 
its function of credit. This process is called inflation. This is exactly what 
happened in Germany in 1922 and 192^. The German Government, 
wanting more money for its expenses, printed more notes. This resulted 
in sending up prices of everything else, but in lowering the price of the 
German mark itself as compared to the pound, the dollar, or the franc. 
So the government had to print more marks, and again the mark fell. 
This process went on to fantastic' lengths, till .1 dollar or pound came to be 
worth billions of paper marks. In fact the paper mark almost ceased to 
have any value. A postage stamp for a letter cost a million paper marks! 
And all other prices were similarly graded and constantly changing. 

This German inflation and astounding fall of the mark did not take 
place of its own accord. It was dclib ratcly brought about bv the German 
Government to help them to get nut of their financial difficulties and to 
a large extent it did so. for the governme nt and municipalities and other 
debtors easily paid off all their internal German debts with the worthless 
paper marks. Of course they could not pay off debts in and to foreign 
countries in this wav, as no one th'-re would .. opt their paper money. 
In Germany they could enforce acceptance by la > . In this way* the govern- 
ment and every debtor ^ot rid of -a troublesome burden of debt. But 
they did so at a tremendous cost of suffering. All the* people suffered 
during this inflation, but most of all the middle classes suffered, for most 
of these people were getting fixed salaries or had other fixed incomes. 
Of course as the mark fell these salaries went up, but thev never went up 
enough to keep pace with the falling mark. The lower middle classes were 
almost wiped off bv this inflation, and wo have to remember this when w r e 
consider the remarkable happenings in G< »: any in subsequent years. 
For these discontented do lass t : middle classes now formed a powerful 
army of the disaffected, full of 1 olutionary possibilities. They drifted 
into the private armies that were growing up round the principal partie # s, 
and most of them went to Hitler's new party, the National Sorialistsor Nazis. 

The old mark, having become perfectly useless for any purpose, was 
then abolished, and a new currency, the 14 rentenmark M , was introduced. 
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There was no inflation with this, and it \vas worth its value in gold. So 
Germany, after making a clean sweep of her lower middle classes, returned 
again to a stable currency. 

Germany's financial troubles led to important international conse- 
quences. There was a default in paying reparation^ to the Allies. These 
reparations were being divided up between these Allied Powers, thp 
biggest share going to Fiance. Russia was not taking am part of them; 
in fact she renounced any claifn that she might have had. When the 
German default occurred, France and Belgium took military possession 
of the Ruhr area in Get many. The Allies were ahead) in possession of 
the Rhineland under the Versailles Treats, in Januarv iqjj an addi- 
tional area was occupied by the l iench and Belgians Fngland lefused 
to join in this undertaking;. r J his Ruin aira adjoins the Rhineland and 
contains rich coalhelds and lactones. I hr 1 inn h wanted to pav them- 
selves by taking possession of the coal aird other armies piodiucd. But 
here a difficult} presented itself. 1 he Get man Government decided to 
oppose the Fiench occupation bv passive lesistam <, and ihev < ailed 
upon the mine-owners and workers of the Ruhr to stop work and not 
help the French in any wav. I hey further helped these mine-owners 
and industrialists bv paving them millions of marks for tin* losses caused 
to them. After nine or ten months, which wire verv expensive* both for 
the French and the Germans, the Get man Ge»\e inmrnt withdrew passive 
resistam e and began ro-opeiatmg with the 1 mn h in working the mines 
and factories in the area. In rqjj the 1 leiu li and Belgians It It tin* Ruhr. 

German passive resistance h.id broken down in the Ruhr, but it had 
demonstrated that the reparations question must again be considered 
and more reasonable figures of payments list'd So c order e rices and com- 
missions followed each other m quick su< c ession, and lush plans were 
evolved one after another. 'I here was the I)av\cs Plan in iqjj, and live 
years later* in iq-? 0* the Young Plan, and three stars later, in it 

was practicall) acknowledged by alh cone erned # tliat no furtli<*r payments 
could be made ior reparations, and the whole idea was sc rapped. 

For these few years from iq-?4 Grrmanv made regular p.iv merits of 
reparations. But how was thisVione when Germany had no money and 
was not solvent? Sirnplv bv bornowing fro pi t ht I'nitrcl Stan s of Americ a. 
The Allies England, France, Italy, etc. owed money to America, the 
money they had borrowed in war-time, Germans owed money to the 
Allies as reparations. So America lent rnoriev to Grrmanv, and Germany 
could pay the Allies, so th it the Allif*s might in tin ir turn pav America. 
It was a very pretty arrangement, and everybody s# c rned to be satisfied! 
Indeed, there was no other way of getting pav merits. ()| course the whole 
round of borrowings and lendings depended on one little thing America 
continuing to lend money to Germany. If this stopped, the whole arrange- 
ment collapsed. 
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These lendings and borrowings did not mean actual payments in hard 
cash ; they were all paper transactions. America credited a certain sum to 
Germany, Germany transferred this to the Allies, and the Allies re- 
transferred it to Amrric a. The at tual money did not move at all, only a 
number of book entiles weie made. Why did America go on lending to 
Impoverished eountries whie h could not e\en pay the interest on previous 
debts? America did so to help thrift to.carrv on somehow and prevent 
them from going bankiupt, ior Anmica hand the collapse of Europe, 
which, apart liom othei bad ( omecpiem < s, would ha\e meant the end 
of the whole debt due to America. So, like a pi udein creditor, America 
kepUher debtors ali\e and lunc tioinng. Hut altri some years America 
got rather tiled c »f this polit \ of < on tin nous ]< tiding and put an end to it. 
Immediately the whole stun tine o| 1 rp. nations and debts came* down 
with a clash and then- wue default >. and all the nations ol Ian ope and 
Americ a lell into a mm ass. 

Reparations wrte thus a pi obit m which shadowed Europe for o\rr a 
dozen \<ais all* r the war. And at the same time there w as the- question 
of war debts that is, the debts ol cowntnrs oth« 1 than (irrm.im. As I 
told \tm if: a letter dealing with tie* World War. England and Fiance 
limine ed the war in the cm ly days and 1« nt money to their small* r allies; 
then Fiances lesoums were exhausted and she could h*nd no more. 
England, however, continued lending. Fan r Filmland collapsed financially 
and could lend no mote. ()nl\ the I'nited States could do so. md they 
lent gemioieh and with advantage to thenis<l\<s, to Fngland. France, 
and c»th< r Alii* s. '] hus at the end ' *1 the* w ar s« mv c ounM irs ow i *d money 
to Iiancc*. Mam \\<ie the ilebtoi ^ of Fngland : and all Allied countries 
owed large sums to America. Ameiica was the oulv country that owed 
money to no other comui\. It was the n a gi »* f creditor nation. It had 
take n up England's old portion and be come* *e mnnev -lender to the' 
world. Some figures will pel haps # mahe this clearer. Bcfme the war 
America was a debtor ifation owing time* thousand million dollars to 
other c ountries. By the time tin* war had ended, this debt*had been wiped 
of!', and instead. Ameiica had ad\ am ed # huge sums of money. In 1926 
Americ a was a c 1 editor nation to th<* tune of twenty-live thousand million 
dollars. 

These war debts were a tiemendous burden mi the* d« btor countries, 
Faiglaml. lianee, Italy, etc., as the* debts \ n all official debts for which 
the governments weir 1 (sponsible*..! hey liied to ge t special favourable 
terms from America, and some c ucessions wi re o; tained, but still the 
burden continued. So long as Get many paid reparations, these payments 
(which were 1 rally Ameiiean credits' we're transferred to America l^y the 
debtor countries. But when reparations became irregular 01 stopped 
coming, it became very difficult to pay the debts. The European debtor 
countries tried to connect reparations and war debts; they said that both 
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must be considered together, and if one stopped the other must auto- 
matically stop also. America, however, refused to connect the two. She 
said that she had lent money and she wanted it back, quite apart Hrom 
the question of reparations from Germany, which stood upon a separate 
footing. This attitude of America was very much resented in Europe, and 
hard things were said of her. She was Shy lock and wanted her pound 01 
flesh, it was said. It was stated, in* France especially, that the money 
borrowed from America had been spent in a common undertaking, the 
w r ar, and therefore should not be looked upon as an ordinary debt. The 
Americans, on the other hand, were greatly disgusted with the after-war 
rivalries and intrigues in Europe. They saw France and England# and 
Italy continue to spend vast sums on their armies and navies, and even 
lend money to some of the smaller countries lor arming. If these countries 
of Europe had so much money for armaments, wh\ should they, the 
Americans, let them ofl their debts/ If they did so, probably this money 
would also be thrown into armaments. So argued America, and she stuck 
to her claims on the debts. 

As with the reparations, it was dilTieult enough to pa\ the war debts 
anyhow. International debts ran either be paid in gold ni in goods or 
services Mike transput t, shipping and mam other services . It was impos- 
sible to pay these huge sums m gold ; there was not enough gold to be had. 
And payment in goods and services became almost impossible also, both 
for reparations and debts, as Ameiica and the European countries set up 
huge tariff barriers whych kept out foreign goods. Tim 11 rated an im- 
possible situation, and was the real difluuhv. And vet no . ountry was 
prepared to lower the tariff bar rieis or take goods in payment for the 
sum due to it, as this meant injurs to the home' Industrie's. It was a curious 
and vicious circle. 

Europe was not the* only continent which owed moms to the I’nited 
States of Ameriea..Amc*rican bankers and business men invested enormous 
sums of money in Canada and in Latin Amfrira that is. South and 
Central America and Mexico . These Latin American countries were 
greatly impressed during the* World War with the* power of modern 
industry' and machinery. So they concentrated on industrial development, 
and money, of which there was an abundahe r in the Gnited States, poured 
in from the north. They borrowed so much that they mulct hardly pay 
the interest on it. Dictators appeared everywhere, and so long as the 
borrowing went on, it was well, just as it was well so long as America 
went on lending to Germany. When the lending to Latin America 
ssopped, there was a crash there, as in Europe. 

Tq give* you some idea of American investments and how they grew 
rapidly in Latin America, I drall give* you two figure's. In 1926 these 
investments amounted to four and a quarter thousand million dollars. Three 
years later in 1929 they amounted to over five and a half thousand millions. 
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So America in these plbst-war years was undoubtedly the banker of the 
world ; rich, prosperous, and bursting with wealth. She dominated the 
world, and her people looked upon Europe, and much more so on Asia, 
rather contempluoujjy as old and quarrelsome: continents in their dotage. 
Try to form some idea of American wealth in those peak days of pros- 
perity in the nineteen-twenties. In the fifteen years from 1912 to 1927 the 
total national wealth of America went up from §187,239,000,000 to 
$400,000,000,000. The population in 1927 was about 117 million, and 
the wealth per head of population was $3, jib. Progress has been so rapid 
that these figures ;fre (hanging from year to year. In a previous letter 
when comparing the national incomes of India and other countries I gave 
a inu< h lower figure for America. I hat was for annual income, not wealth, 
and it was probably for an earlier year. 1 lie figure for 1927 give n above 
is based on a statement made in November 192b by President Cool id gc 
of America. 

Some other figures may interest you. 1 hey are all for 1927. The 
number of families in the I’nited Stales was 27.noo.ooo. They owrit'd 
15,923,000 electrically-lighted homes, and 17,780,000 telephones were in 
use. 'Em .1 wen* 19.2 57,171 motor-cars in use*, and this figure was 81 per 
cent of the world total. America produced 87 per cent of the world's 
automobiles, 71 per cent ni tin world’s petroleum, and 43 per cent of 
the world's ( oal. And vet the population of the Tnitecl State s was only 
f> per cent of the* world's population. 1 he* general standard was thus very- 
high, and yet it was not as high as it might have been, for wealth was 
concentrated in tin* hands of a few thousand # millionaires and multi- 
millionaires. 1 his “Big Business" ruled the* country. T hey chose* the 
President, they made* the* laws, and olten enough thev broke* the laws. 
There was tremendous corruption in this Big Business, blit the American 
people* did not mind so long as there* was genet*. 1 orosperity. 

I have give'n vou these* figures ot American prosperity in the nineteen- 
twenties partlv to show v*u to what heights modern industrial civilization 
has taken a country as compared with backward, non-inifustrial countries 
like India and C hina, and partlv to contrast this prosperitv with the 
subsequent crisis and collapse in America, about which I shall tell you 
later. 

This crisis was to 1 onu later. Right up to 1929 America seemed to have 
escaped the ills ot suffering Europe and Amu The defeated Powers wore 
in a very bad way. I have told you something about Germany's misery. 
Most of the small countries of central Europe, and cspeeiallv Austria, 
were in an even worse state. Austna also suffered from inflation, and 50 
did Poland, and both had to change their currencies. 

But this trouble was not confined to the defeated countries. Even the 
victorious countries were gradually involved in it. It had always been 
known that to be a debtor was not a good thing. A new 'hnd strange 
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realization now came: that it was not a gtxxl tlrtng cither to be a credi- 
tor ! For the victorious Powers, to whom Get many owed repaiations, 
got into gieat ddhculties because of these repaiations, and the,\ery 
act of reteiwng them got them into huthci tiouble. Of this 1 must tell 
sou in ms next httei. 
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THF STRAXGi: BFHWJOl’R OF MONTY 

'/•in. lb, \t,)\ 

CKt of the most r< markable c h u jc tc ustus ot tin post-wai pt not l is 
the strange behaviour ol mom v lit Ion the* wai, mom \ m < at li countiv 
had a mori or It v> ii\t tl v alut 1 at h loihhiv had its ow n unit iu \ , siu h 
as the rupee in India tlu pound in 1 ngluul, the doll u m \imm a, the 
liant in liaiae, tht* rnuk in (uimanv, tlu toubli in Russia, tlu lua m 
I tub , and so on , and dust t inn iu u s bon asltadv it latum to < uhothu 
Thc\ wrie connected to euh otht r b\ whit is tailed tlu inti i n ttional 
gold standaid that is t uh uimno had a delimit del \ dm Within 
the boundaries ot t uh eounti\ its own turn nee w is good enough, but 
not so ou f sidt 1 he e onnt i ting link be twe t n two t ui it m n s w is ««old .uul 
international pa\nients or settle mints wen thus mult m g It l So long 
as the cum nuts hid lived gold \alms tlu \ < oiild not v i\ nine h is 
gold is a tairl\ stable metal so t n as \ dm is tom tint el 

War-time ne c e ssitu s. # howe \« i , made tlu waning g< »\ « nent nts i» .iu 
this gold standard, and thus made tlu u emit m us tlu ip< i Ih»i< w n a 
measure of inflation 1 Ins w as he lplul m e ai rving on busnu ss but n upset 
the international relations of e urmu u s Dining the w u tlu \o»tld w is 
divided up into two huge camps, the Min el e amp mtl the ( »c iriu.ii t amp, 
and within each ( amp tlure wa* ( o-opt lation and t o-mdmatu>n and 
even tiling was subordinated to tlu wai Difhudtu s aicw altt*r tlu war, 
and the changirfg economic t onchtums and tlu mutual c list i lists r *f nations 
resulted in the e\traordinnr\ bt haviou? of chile it nt e ium nt it •» 1 he whole 
monev s\ stern of todav is large In based on eitelit a banknote and a 
cheque arc both promises to j1a\ whulu in ae e < pte cl is good mom \ 
Credit depends on confidence, and when confidence got ^ t n tht got s 
with it This is one of the reasons whv the mom \ s\stcm imsbt hived so 
much during the post-war \cais, as the troubled conditions ol I urope 
had shaken all confidence I lit modern world is int< i-d< pe nd< nt, each 
part is intimate Iv connected with tht otlic i and tlun ait tvti so mam 
international activities This means that the troubles ol one tountr\ have 
their immediate rt ac tions in other countries If the Gum in maik falls 
or a German bank fails, tlu* people of London and Paris and New York 
may be puf out by it in manv wavs. 
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Because of these and other reasons, which I shall not trouble you with, 
currency or money difficulties arose in nearly all countries, and the more 
advanced the country industrially, the greater often was the difficulty. 
For industrial advance meant a highly ( omplicated and delicate inter- 
national structuie. (Obviously a backward and isolated place like Tibet 
*{puld not lie affected by the behaviour of the mark or pound. But the 
fall in the \alue ol the dollar might immediately upset Japan. 

Then, again, in ma< h industrial count A the interests of \arious groups 
wen‘ different. Thus some wanted cheap money and inflation not, of 
course, a limitless luflation sue h as had taken place in Germany,, while 
some wanml the exac t opposite, deflation that is. a high gold \aluc of 
money. lor instance, the < reditors. the bankers and the like were in 
favour of a high mom \ \alu»\ as they were owed money; the debtors 
naturally wanted cheaper names to pav their debts. 1 In* industrialists 
and manufae t nr< 1 > were in favhm ofcluap moms, as thev were usually 
the debtois ot the bank* is and. more important sull. t } 1 1 > i-jk ouraged the 
sale of iheii goods abroad. ( )h» ,»p« i Bii'oli money wcaild mean that the 
price of Bntish goods would br f ss t ompaied to G< nnan or American 
or otlw . foirign goods in tin* Ion ign maiket, and this would result in an 
advantage to British industi i.dists and a greater sale* of their goods. So 
you will notice that different gioups pulled different wavs. the principal 
tug-of-war being be tween the* industrialist'* ami tin* bankers. I am trying 
to put this as simplv a> I earn. As a matter of fae t there we're* many 
complicating lat toi s 

Both in 1 ram e and ltal\ there w,.- mll.ttion •ami the franc and lira 
fell ill \alue. I he old \ahle' of the banc mrd In be about J", let the pound 
sterling as th< Btilish pound is (.died . This fell to 27 7 to the pound. 
L.iter it was f s \< el at about 1 20 to the- pound. 

After the* wni when Ann l it a stopped helping ! ngland, the* pound fell 
in \ aim* a little-. 1 .ngl.ind w as tlie n lac ed b\ a difh ally. \\ as site to accept 
this natuial fall in the va[ue ot the pound and fix the pound at this new 
\ alue / 1 his would ha\e he'lped mdustiv b\ cheapening goods, but it 
would have' caused i< »ss to the bankets and creditors. More impoitant 
still, it would ha\e put an end to London*/ position as the finatu lal centre 
of the wot Id. New York would then step into this position, ai.d boriowers 
would go time inste'ad of » oming to London. The altern.u \e was to torcc 
up the* pound to in oiigin.d value. 1 his would raise the prestige of the 
pound and London would continue* its financial leadership. But industry 
would suffer and, as the event pidved, main othn undesirable things 
would happe'n. 

'1 he British Government e hose the latter course in 1925 and raised the 
jwmncl to its former gold value'. Thus the y sacrifice'd to some cMcnt"their 
itidustrv to their bankers. Thejeal issue' befoie them was a more' impoitant 
one still, foi it vitally affected the continuance of their empire* If London 
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lost the financial headship of the world, the various parts of the Empire 
would not look to it for leadership or help, and the Empire would gra- 
duallv melt awa\. So that this question became one of impcual policy, 
and this wider imperialism won at the cost ol British industry and imme- 
diate domestic interests It was m this same was, vou mav remember, 
that impel lal considerations induced Butain to encourage the industnajr- 
zation of India afttr the war, c\en at some tost to I ancashue and British 
liidustrv. 

Thus a bra\e attempt was made bv Britain to keep leadership .ind 
empire, but it was an attempt which pio\td most costh and it was fore- 
doomed to failure. Iht British Gowmini nt, or am other government, 
could not contiol the inevitable developments ol economic destmv" The 
pound had regained its aruunt prestige lor a wluU but at t lie (ost of a 
growing pat al\ sis ot industr\ l in mploMiu nt git w, and tin coal industry 
was espccrallv hard hit Iht deflation of tlu jiounel i is this pioce >s of 
raising its gold \alut is c llhcl was large lv responsible for this 1 here 
w* ie other it asons also Somt (»e t man t o d had be e n r« « 1 1 \ r d in pa\ me nt 
for reparations, and this nn ant that 1* ss Bntisli eoul w is required, which 
it suited in greater umrnploMiunt in tlu coil-mines 1 hits tlu eieditor 
and \ictoi countrns cann to realize tli it it was not m unmixed blissing 
to receive a tribute of this kind iiom tlu elth it< cl eountrv 1 In British 
coal industrv wasaKovtiv badl\ organic d It wa spin up into hunditds 
of small companies, and eoulcl not easilv compete with tin 1 irg« r md 
be tte r organize d groups on tin ( ohm u nr uul m \irnrai 

\s the < o il irulustrv we nt iiorn 1) id to worse , tin mine o \ m rs dt t ided 
to reduce the wages of the n workers 1 his was lie ice 1\ rented b\ the 
miners, and the \ hid tlu supportoftlu wor ke is m oth» i nnlusti ie 1 he 
whole labour most merit ifi Britain got re idv to fight on be h ill e>! the 
mrneTS, and a C mine il of \< tion w s foi u < d Pi \ious t» this i 
powerful * tuple alliance hid been for nn d between the time great 
trade unions, tin •mine rs, the iuilw*A workers, ^md the ti import workers, 
which comprised millions ol we li-oig im/e d and tinned workers 11ns 
aggressive attitude of the working e 1 iss raihe r fnghte ne d tin gove riinu nt, 
and thev postponed the crisis Vv giving a subsielv to tlu mine -owners to 
enable them to continue' tin •old seale ,*of wages lot anotln r ve.it An 
inquiry commission was also appoint* el But nothing e anu of all this, .uul 
next vrar in 1026 the crisis came agun when tin* mine owners wanted to 
reduce wages This time the government were leaclv for the fight with 
labour, thev had made everv preparation for it during th< past 
months 

The coal-owners decide el to lock e>ut the' miners because thev would 
not Igree to a wage -cut I his precipitated a geneial strike' in England 
called bv the I rade Lmon Congress 1 hgre was a remarkable res|>onso 
to this cab, and almost all organized workers throughout the country 
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stopped working. The life of the country was brought almost to a stand- 
still, railways did not run, newspapers could not be printed and most 
othcr#activities stopped. Government managed to carry on some essential 
services with the help of volunteers. The General Strike began at midnight 
May 3-4, 1926. After* ten davs the moderate le aders of the Trade Union 
(Congress, who had no love for this kind of revolutionary strike, suddenly 
called it off on the pretext of some* vague promise made to them. The 
miners were lelt irf the lurch, but they tarried on for many long and 
weary months. '1 hey were starve?! out and beaten down in the end. This 
was a signal defeat not onh for the miners, but for British workers 
generally. Wages were lower* d in many cases, hours of work were in- 
creased in some industries, and the living standards of tin* working class 
went down. 1 he government took advantage of its victory to pass new 
laws to weaken labour, and especially to pre vent any general strike* in the 
future. 1 his General Strike of iqjf> laded be cause of the irresolution and 
weakness of the labour leader s and their wantof preparation for it. Indeed, 
their whole object vs as to avoid it, and when they could not do so tllT*y 
ended it at the fust opportunity. On the oth< r hand, the 'government was 
frlK prepared and it received the support of the middle* classes. 

r l he General Strike in England and the long c oal loc k-oul ( ieatcd great 
interest in Soviet Russia, and the Russian trade* unions sent verv large 
sums of monev, especially subscribed by the* Russian woikers to help the 
English miners. 

Labour had been crushed m England for the moment. But this was no 
solution of the pinhlern ol a de c lining imlu^tiv alid giowth of unempluy - 
ment. I ’nemplnv ment meant widespread mi 11« ring among the* workers; 
it also meant a gn at but den on tlu* State*, for a system of unemplov ment 
insurance* had grown up in mam countries, ft was recognized thai it was 
the dutv of tin* State* to support a worker * o was unemplov ed for no 
fault of his own. So some relief or doles w»ie given to the registered 
unempleived, and this m#ant the expenditure of huge* sums of money by 
the government and bv local bodies. 

Win was all this happening.* \\ hv vs as industrv deteriorating, trade 
languishing, unemplov me rit increasing, and conditions woi >ening not only 
in England, but in almost all wnmtrie**? Vonfrrence afui c ‘inference was 
held, the* statesmeTi and the rulers were oln iouslv keen on improving 
conditions, bill no sue ccss came* to them It was not as if some natural 
calamitv had occurred, like an earthquake, or floods, or want of rains, 
causing famine and suffering. The world was getting on in much the 
same wav as be fore*. There was actuallv more food and more factories 
and more of even thing required, and vet there was more human misery. 
Something was obviously verv radically wrong, to bring about this 
contrary result. There was gross mismanagement somewhere. Socialists 
and communists said that it was all the fault of capitalism, winch was on 
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its last legs. They pointed to Russia, where, thftugh many troubles and 
difficulties existed, there was no unemployment, at least. 

These questions are rather intricate, and doctors and pandits /liffer 
greatly as to the remedies lor human ailments. But lc/ us nevertheless look 
at them and examine some of their outstanding feaUues. 

The world todav is becoming, and has laigch become, a single upft 
— that is to say, that hie, activities/ produc lion, distribution, consump- 
tion, etc., all tend to be international and world-wide'*, arid this tendency 
is increasing. Trade, industiv, the monrv svstem, air also laigch inter- 
national. Iheie is the closest connect ion and mtei dependence between 
different countries, and an event m am one of them has fractions in 
others. In spite of all this internationalism, governments and then poh< ics 
continue to be nanowh nationalistic Inched, tins nariow nationalism 
has become worse and more aggnsMve dining the post-wai vcmis, and is 
todav a dominating factor mthewoild 1 Ik i< suit is a c onimuous c oiiflu t 
between the actual international events ot the* world and the nationalistic 
pcSlicv of governments. You mas l<»ok upon the international activities of 
the world as a river flowing down to the* m 1. and the national polu k s vis 
attempts to stop it and dam it and divert 11 and «wn to mike it flow 
backwards. It is obvious that the nvei is not going tee flov\ backwards, 
nor is it going to he stopped. But it ina\ o< c isionalh b< dive ned a little, 
or a dam mas Jesuit m Hooch. So iIu-m* nationalisms ot tod t\ ur interic 1- 
mg with the even flow ot the n\<t and cr«atin< T Hoods and h.ukwateis 
and stagnant pools, but the \ e mnot stop the ultun He piogp ^ ot the nvei. 

In trade and the (economic spheie \s e thus hive' wj^at is c .tiled 
“ economic nationalism \ his me ans t h it a < ountiv is to s< II more* tlian 
it buss, and to piocluie more than it coiimimks Lveiv nition wants to 
sell its goods, but, then, who is to bus * 1 01 evuv sale then must be a 
seller as wejl as a bus* 1 It is obviouslv absurd to h ivt a world of se-llers 
onlv . And vet t!n> \\ the b isis of eeonomu nation ilisin country 

puts up tariff waifs, economic birnri> to keep out fore ign goods. and at 
the same time ifwants to ch veh»p IN own h>n ign tr.iele I lu*s*‘ tariff walls 
interfere with and kill internauonal trade, on winch the* modern world 
is built up. As trade languishes, mdmtrv sutlers and une mplov ment 
increases. I his again results in a "In n < 1 attempt to ke e*p out foreign goods, 
which are supposed to interfere with home industries, and tanif walls are 
raised higher. International trade suffers still more and the vkious circle 
goes on. 

The modern industrial aoiIc! has irallv advanced brvond the stage of 
nationalism. Mhr whole machinerv of production of goods and distribu- 
tion c^oes not fit into the nationalist structure* of governments and countries. 
The shell is too small for the growing bodv inside, and it c racks. 

These tariffs and obstacles in the wav of trade irallv profit some classes 
only in cacK country, but as these classes are dominant in their respective 
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countries, they shape the country’s policy. So each country tries to over- 
reach the other, and in the result all of them suffer together, and national 
rivalries and hatreds increase. Repeated attempts arc made to settle 
mutual differences by conferences, and the best of intentions are expressed 
by the statesmen of different countries, but success eludes them. Does this 
^t remind you of tin repeated attempts to s< ttle the communal problem, 
the Hindu-Mushm-Sikh problems, in India. J Perhaps in both the cases 
failure is due to wiong assumptions and ’to wrong premises, as well as to 
wrong objective s. • 

I'll ese (fuses that profit 1 )' t.nifk and other methods of encouraging 
economic nationalism, sue h as bounties and uibsrdu s and spec ial railway 
freigfits, etc'., .ire tin* owning and manuf.n tur mg classes, who profit by 
these protected! honu* markets. \ < sted interests aie thus built up under 
prc)te< tic)n ancl tariffs, and. like all \ • st ♦ *c 1 interests th<*v object very 
strongk to am c hange w hie h nfrght rnjm < tin 1*1 1 his is one of tin* reasons 
why tariffs. on< e introduc ed. sta\ on. and w h\ < < < »non:ic n. it ion tlwn goes 
on in the world although most people are consnu^d that 11 is bad for 
r\er\bod\. It is not ras\ to put an < nr] tovMid inter c <>rn e* c rcated, 
and is still h <va for an\ natron to take a solitary lead in Mich a 
matter. If cell the eountrn . would agree to act together and put an end 
to, or greatk recline, tin tariffs, prill *ps it might be doin'. L\rn tlu'n 
there would be chilli allies, as liidmti rails bukwarcl c<»untrn*s would 
suflcT. as the\ would not be abb* it » ( * unpete on < cjual ter ms with ad\ .meed 
c mint 1 it s. \i w rndnstr i< s ai e oftr n built up mu lei the shelter of a protec- 
tive elms . 

la onornn nationalism disc om ages and pr e \ < nts ti ade brtw een nations. 
'I hus the world marke t suihrs. Lae h nation bri'nme'S a monopok area 
with a protee ted marker ; the lice* maiket goes. Within each nation also, 
monopolies increase and the In. and open T irket tends to disappear. 
Big trusts, big fac tories, big shops swallow* up re smaller producers and 
the petty shopkeepers, anjl thus put hn end to compethion. In America, 
Britain, (Jeimanv. Japan, and other industrial countries these national 
mono[>olies de\ eloped at a tremendous pace, and power was thus con- 
centrated in a few hands. Petrol, soap, chemical goods, atm aments, steel, 
banking, and even so mans otltrr things were monopolized All this h is a 
curious result. It is the inevitable consequence of the growth of science 
and the development of capitalism, and yet it cuts at the root of this very 
capitalism. For capitalism began with thv world market and the free 
market. Competition wax the- breath of life of c apitalism. If the world 
market goes, and so also the* free larket and competition within national 
boundaries, the bottom is knocked curt of this old capitalist structure of 
society. What will take its place is anothe r matter, but it seems that the 
old order cannot continue for long with these mutually contradictory 
tendencies. 
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Science and industrial pi ogress have gone far ahead of the existing 
svstem of society. They produce enormous quantities of food and the 
good things of life, and capitalism does not know what to do with them. 
Indeed, it sits down often to destiov them 01 to limit pioduction. And so 
we ha\c the extraordinary spectacle of abundance; and poverty existing 
side bv side. If capitalism is not advanced enough foi modem science aij#l 
technology some other svstem must be evolved more in keeping with 
science. 'I he onlv othc i alternative is to sti angle sen rcc and k< e p it from 
going ahead. But that would be lathei «illv, and in am event it is haidly 
conceivable. 

It is not suipnsing that with economic nationalism, and tke growth of 
monopolies and national riv allies, and tin other pi oduc is of a deceiving 
capitalism, there should be trouble all ovc 1 the woild Mode in impt nalism 
itself is a lormol this capitalism, for each imperialist Power tins to solve 1 
its national problems b\ exploiting other people, lhis again leads to 
1 iv allies and conflicts between the linpenahst Powers Lvcivthmg seems 
to lead to conflict in the topsv-turvv world of todav 1 

I began tins letter bv telling \ou th it mom v had behaved strange lv 
during the post-war period tan we blame mom \ when eveiuhmg else 1 
is behaving in a most extiaoidmai \ w i\ 1 

1 7 l 

MOVi; AND t ()l \TI R-MO\ L 


jun i.°. i<m 

Mv last two letters have de alt with eeonomii md uimnrv questions 
The se subjects are suppose cl to be \ e 1 \ im ste 1 n his and chliie ult to unde 1 - 
stanch It is true that tin \ are not < as\ and the \ rtqiuie haid thinking, 
but the v jfrr not so terrible, after all and economists and expeits are 
partlv r< sponsible* foi the an of mvsitiv that surrounds these subjects In 
the 1 old davs pryrsts used to has * 1 a nionopolv of mvsteiv, and thev imposed 
their will on the 1 ignorant popular e bv all nianin 1 of ntc s and ten inomals, 
oltcn m archaic language whicli fe w uncle rstnod, and bv j>re i le nchng to be 
in communication with unsn in powc is J he power of priestcraft is veiv 
much less todav, and in industrial countries it has almost gone 1 In plac e 
of the priests hast 1 arisen the 1 e \p< rt economists and banke*rs and the like, 
who talk in a rnvstcnous language, consisting chit flv of technical terms, 
which a lav man finds ifrditTu ult to tlnch rstuncl. And so the average 1 man 
has to have the decision of these questions to the < \ peris. But the experts 
often attach the mselves, const iousIv or unconst iousIv, to the ruling classes 
and Vrvr their interests. And experts differ. 

It is as well, there fore, that we should all try to understand something 
about these* economic questions which seem to dominate politics and 
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everything else today. There arc many ways of dividing human beings 
into groups and classes. One possible way would be to have two classes: 
the drifters, who have little will of their own and allow themselves to be 
carried hither and thither like straw on the surface of the waters, and 
those who try to play an effective role in life and to influence their sur- 
roundings. l ; or the latter c lass, knowledge and understanding are essential, 
for effective action can only be based on these. Mere good will or pious 
hopes are not enough. When there is a rlatural calamity, or an epidemic, 
or a failure of the rains, or almost any other misfortune, we often see, not 
only in India, but in Europe also, people piaving for ielirf. If the prayer 
soothes t linen and gives them confident r and courage, it is a good thing, 
and ho one need objec t to it. But the idea that prayer will stop an epidemic 
of disease* is giving place to the scientific notion that the root cause of 
disease* should be wiped out by sanitation and other means. When there 
is a breakdown in the machine) v of a factory or there is a puncture in the 
tyre* of a car, whoever heard of people sitting down and just hoping or 
piously wishing, or eve n praving, that the break might right itself or t*he 
[juncture mend itself? They set to wor k and mend the machinery or the 
tyr<*, and soon the machinery is functioning again or tho car running 
smoothly along the road. 

So also in the human and the social machine, we require besides good 
will, good knowledge of its working and its possibilities. This knowledge 
is seldom exact, as it drab with inde finite things, such as human wishes 
and desires and prejudices and wants, and these become still more 
indefinite when we deal with people in th«* mass? with society as a whole, 
or with different < lasses of people. But study and experience and observa- 
tion gradually bring order even into this lather indefinite mass, and 
knowledge grows, and with it grows our capacity to deal with our 
su iron ii( lings. 

Now I should like to say something about ti political aspect of Europe 
during these* post-war \e;y\s. The firs) tiling that strikes*onc is the division 
of the Continent into three parts: the victors of the war. •the vanquished, 
and Soviet Russia. There were some small countries, like Norway and 
Sweden and Holland and Switzerland, tvhich did not Id! into anv of 
ihe.se three divisions, but they \jrre not important from the larger political 
point of view. Soviet Russia, of course, stood by herself with her workers' 
government, a source of continuous irritation and annovancc to the 
victorious Powers. This irritation was not only by her system of 

government, which was an invitation to i evolution to workers in other 
countries, but a No by her conn g in the way of many of the designs <jf 
the victorious Powers in the East. I have already told you of the wars of 
intervention during which, in iqiq and 1920. most of these victorious 
Powers tried to crush the Soviets. Soviet Russia, however, survived, and 
the imperialist Powers of Europe had to put up with her existence, but 
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they did so with as littlc'good will or grace as possible. In particular, the 
old rivalry between England and Russia, dating from the Tsarist period, 
continued, and occasionally burst forth into alarms and incidents which 
threatened war. The Soviets were convinced that England was continually 
intriguing against them and trying to build up an anti-Soviet bloc of 
Rowers in Europe, and there were several war scares. 

In western and Central Europe* the distinction between the victor 
Powers and th^* defeated ones was very marked, and France especially 
represented the spirit of victory.* The defeated countries were naturally 
dissatisfied with many of the provisions of the peace treaties, and, though 
they were powerless to do anything, they dreamed of future changes. 
Austria and Hungary were very sick c ountries, and their condition seemed 
to worsen. Yugoslavia, on the other hand, was a Serbia bloated up, and 
had become a collection of incongruous elements and nationalities. It did 
not take many years for the different parts to get tired of each other, and 
to develop a tendency to split up. In Croatia which is now a province of 
Yugoslavia), there is a strong movement for independence, and this h&s 
been vigorously repressed by the Serbian Government. Poland is big 
enough nn the map now, but its imperialists cherish extraordinary dreams 
of stretching out to the Black Sea in the south, and thus restoring the 
ancient Polish frontier of 1772. Meanwhile Poland includes a part of the 
Russian Ukraine and this has been and is still being, “ pacified ” or 
“ poloni/cd ” by a reign of terror, with torture, death penalties, and many 
other barbarous punishments. These are some of the little fires that go 
on smouldering in eastern Europe. Their importance lies in the danger 
of the fire spreading. 

Politically, and in a military sense also, France was the dominant Power 
in Europe in the after-war years. She had gained much of what she had 
wanted in the shape of territory and the pror.> e at least of reparations. 
Hut she was far from happy. A gre.it fear hauntew her, the fear of Germany 
becoming strong enough jo fight her again and perhaps defeat her. The 
principal reason for this fear was the much bigger population of Germany. 
France is actually bigger in si/o than Germany and is perhaps even more 
fertile. Yet the population of France is under 41,000.000, and it is almost 
steady. The population of Gerrianv is ovfr 62,000.000, ami it is growing. 
The Germans have also the reputation of being an aggre ssive and warlike 
nation, and thev have twice invaded France within living memory. 

So the fear ol a German revenge obsessed France and the foundation 
and governing idea of her whole' nolicy was “ security ", the security for 
France to hold and keep what she had got. It was French military supre- 
macy that kept in check all the countries disappointed by the Verbifies 
peace, for a maintenance of this peace was considered necessary for French 
security. Further to strengthen her position, France built up a bloc of 
nations, w’ho were also interested in maintaining the Treaty of Versailles. 
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These countries were Belgium, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia. 

In this way France established her hegemony or leadership of Eyrope. 
This was not to the liking of England, for England does not like any 
Power, except herself, to be predominant in Europe. There was a great 
cooling off in the love and friendship which England had for her ally 
France; France was criticized in the English Press as being selfish and 
liaid-hcaited, and friendly relerenccs weie made* to the old enemy 
Germany. We must foiget and forgi\e,*said the English people, and not 
allow’ oursehes to be governed 111 peace-time b\ memories of war days. 
Admirable sentiments these were, and doubls admiiable horn the English 
point of view because they happened to fit in with English polics. It has 
been said by an Italian statesman. Count Sfor/a, that this is " a pminus 
gift bestowed by disine grace upon the British people ”, for all classes to 
justify with the highest moral reasons ah\ political achantage that max 
come to England 01 am diplomatic action that the Butish C.o\ernm< , nt 
nlight take. 

I rom eailv in 1922 Anglo- 1 rent h fric lion be c ame a 1 hi onu fc .it lit c* of 
European politics. On the’ suiface there - wen - smile s and com icons words, 
and their statesmen and pnme ministers met fiequenth and weie photo- 
graphed together, but the two Gosernmcnts often pulled in diffeient 
directions. England was not in fas our of the Allied occupation of the 
Ruhr \allev, when Germany defaulted in the pawneut of lepatations m 
1922, but France had her was in spite of England The Butish, howesn, 
did not take part in the* occupation. 

Another old alls. Italy, fc 11 out with the I 1. 11c h, and the n was constant 
friction between the two countries. 1 he leason foi this was the sei/mc ol 
power bv Mussolini in 1922, and his impeiiahst ambition >, which weie 
obstructed. by France. Of Mussolini and fascism I shall till sou 111 111s 
next letter. 

The post-war 'sears also brought into cadence ceitam chsiuptive 
tendencies in the British Empire. I base discussed some a.pects of this 
question in other letters Here I shall onl> lefei to one aspect. Both 
Australia and Canada wen - being diawn mote and mote into the 
American sphere ofcuItui.il anti econonn? - influenc c - , and one of the joint 
dislikes of all three countries were the Japanese, and especially Japanese 
immigration. Australia is in special danger fioui this, as it has \ast 
uninhabited areas, and Japan is not far, and has an oxerflowing popula- 
tion. Neither these two Dominions nor the United States liked England's 
alliance with Japan. England wanted to please America, for America was 
don\jnating the world both as creditor and othciwise, and also wanted 
to keep the I.mpirc going as long as possible. So she sacrificed the Anglo- 
Japanesc alliance at the Washington Conference in 1922. I have written 
to you about this conference in my last letter on China. It was there that 
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the Four-Power Agreertirnt and the Nine-Power Treaty were made. 
These treaties related to China and the Pacific coast, but Soviet Russia, 
which was vitally interested, was not invited, in spite of her protest. 

This Washington .Conference marked a change in England’s eastern 
policy. So far England had relied on Japan to help her in the Far East, 
J^d even in India if need arose. Hut now the Far East was becoming a 
very important factor in world affainb, and there were conflicts of interest 
between the different Powers. China was rising, or so it seemed, and 
Japan and America were becomihg moic and more hostile to each other. 
Many people thought that the Pacific would be the chief centre of the 
next £rrat Aar. As between Japan and America, England changed over 
to the side of America, or rather it would be more correct to say that she 
left the side* of Japan. Her policy was definitely one of keeping friends 
with powerful and wealthy America, without making any commitments. 
Having ended the Japanese Alliance, England started preparing for a 
possible Far Eastern war. She built enormous and very expensive docks 
.it Singapore, and made of this place a great na\al base. From this place 
she can control the traffic between the Indian Ocean and the Pacific. 
She cui. dominate India and Burma on the one side. and the* French and 
Du(< h colonies on th<* other: and most important of all, she can take 
eflei live part in a Pacific conflict, whether it be against Japan or any 
other Power. 

This breaking up of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance at Washington in 
1 0 j 2 isolated Japan. I he Japanese were driven to look towards Russia, 
and thev began <ulti\ating better relations with^he Soviets. Three years 
later, in January thcie was a tirat\ between Japan and the Soviet 

I bii< 'ii. 

In the earls \ears after the war, Germany w treated by the victorious 
Powers \rr\ much as an outcast nation. Not in ng much sympathy with 
these Poweis, and with a \ iew to frightening th m a little, she turned to 
Soviet Russia and inade^i treats -the Treaty of RajVdlo — with her in 
April 1022. ’I hr negotiations tor this had been secret*, and so when 
publicity was gi\cn to the treaty, the Allied Governments had a shock. 
The British Government was especially put out, as the English ruling 
class disliked the Soviet Government intensely. It was reallv the realiza- 
tion that if Germany was not treated well and conciliated, she might go 
over to Russia, that brought about a change in British policy towards 
Germany. They became cjuilo appreciative ol Germany's difficulties, and 
made friendly unofficial advance* to her in manv w ivs. They stood apart 
from the Ruhr adventure. All this was not because of a sudden love foj* 
Germany, but because of a desire to keep Germany away from Russia 
and in the anti-Soviet group of nations. This became the keystone of 
British policy for some years, and success came to them in 1925 at 
Locarno. A conference of the Powers was held at Locarno, hnd for the 
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first time since the war there was a real agreement between the victorious 
Powders and Germany on some points, which were embodied in a treaty. 
There was no complete agreement ; the tremendous question of repara- 
tions as well as other questions remained. But a good.beginning was made, 
and many mutual assurances and guarantees were given. Germany 
accepted her western French frontier as defined by the Treaty of Xy*- 
saillcs; as to her eastern frontier, with the Polisli Corridor to the sea, she 
refused to accept it as final, but* she promised to use peaceful means only 
in her attempts to get it changed. If any party broke the agreement, then 
the others bound themselves to stand together to fight it. 

Locarno was a triumph for British policy. It made Britain to some 
extent the arbiter in a dispute between France and Germany, and it 
brought Germany away from Russia. The chief importance of Locarno 
was, indeed, that it brought together the western Kuropean nations in 
an anti-Soviet bloc. Russia got nervous,’ and within a few months she 
countered with an alliance with Turkey. This Russo- I urkish Treaty was 
signed in December 1923, just two davs after the decision of the League 
of Nations against Mosul, which decision, sou mav remember, was against 
Turkey. In September 1926 Germany entered the League of Nations, 
and there was much embracing and hand-shaking, and evervbodv in the 
League smiled and complimented everybody else. 

And so these mows and counter-moves went on between the Luropean 
nations, often influenced by their domestic poln irs. In Fngland a general 
election, in December 1923, resulted in a Con sen, alive defeat, and the 
Labour Party in ParlkAnent, although it had no clear majority, formed 
the government for the first time. Ramsav Mac Donald was the Prime 
Minister. This go\ eminent had a brief life of nine and a halt months. 
During this period, howewr, it came to an agirevnent with So\iet Russia, 
and diplomatic and trade* relations were established between the two 
countries. The conservatives were opposed to anv recognition of the 
Soviets, and in thF next British general elec tion t which came within a sear 
of the last one* Russia figured greatly. This was due to the fact that a 
certain letter, known as the £ inoiiev letter , was made a trump card by the 
conservatives in the election. In this letter communists in England were 
urged to work secretly for revolution. Ziiioviev was .1 leading Bolshevik 
in the Soviet Government; he denied absolutely having written the letter 
and said that it must be a forgery. But still the conservatives exploited 
the letter fully and, partly with its help, managed to win the election. A 
Conservative Government was now' formed with Stanley Baldwin as the 
prime Minister. This government was repeatedly asked to investigate 
the truth or falsity of the 44 Zinoviev letter ,T , but it refused to do so. 
Subsequent disclosures in Berlin showed that it was a forgery made 
by a 44 w'hite ” Russian — that is, an anti-Bolshevik emigre Russian. The 
forgery , hdwever, had done its work in England and put an end to one 
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government and brought in another. By such trivial incidents are 
international affairs influenced ! 

Litfcr in the same year a new development, this time in the Far East, 
was a source of greatirritation to the British Government. A strong united 
national government^uddenly appeared in China, and this seemed to be 
intimate terms with the Soviets. For many months the British were 
in great difficulties in China, anti they had to swallow their prestige and 
do many things thaft they disliked. And tlien the Chinese movement, after 
a brief day of success, split up and went to pieces. The generals massacred 
and drove out the -radical elements in the movement, and preferred to 
place theirVeliancc on the foreign bankers in Shanghai. This was a great 
defeat for Russia in the international game, and her prestige went down 
in China and elsewhere. For England it was a triumph, and she sought to 
improve the occasion by pressing home the defeat on the Soviet. Attempts 
were again made to organize the anti-Soviet Hoc and to encircle Russia. 

About the middle of 1927 action was taken against the Soviets in 
different parts of the world. In April 1927, on the same day, raids totok 
place on the Soviet embassy in Peking and the Soviet consulate in Shanghai. 
Tv 9 different Chinese governments controlled these areas, yet they acted 
together in this matter. It is a \rrv unusual thing for an embassy to be 
raided and an ambassador insulted; almost inevitably it leads to war. It 
was the Russian belief that the Chinese governments had been made to 
act in this way by England and other anti-Soviet Powers to force a war 
on Russia. But Russia did not light. A month later, in May 1927, another 
extraordinary raid took place, this time on Russian trade offices in 
London. This is called the “ Arcos “ raid, as Arcos was the name of the 
Russian official trading company in England. This was also a great and, 
as the event pioved, a wholly unjustified insult to another Power. It was 
immediately followed by a break in diplc. atic and trade relations 
between the two countries. Next month, in June, the Soviet Minister in 
Poland was assassinated i p Warsaw. ’Pour years earlier*the Soviet minister 
in Rome had been assassinated in Lausanne.; All thfse events, each 
coming quickly after the other, upset the nerves of the Russian people, 
and they fully expected a combined attack on them by the imperialist 
Powe rs. Russia h id a big war scare, and hi many of the w estern European 
countries the workers demonstrated in favour of Rus* ia and against the 
war that seemed to be coming. The scare p issed, and there was no war. 

In that very year, 1927, Soviet Russia celebrated on a big scale the 
tenth anniversary of the Bolshcv’k Revolution. England and France w ere 
very hostile to Russia then, but Soviet Russia's friendship with eastern 
nations was shown by the fact that official delegations from Persia, Turkey, 
Afghanistan, and Mongolia took part in the celebrations. 

While these alarms and war preparations were going on in Europe and 
elsewhere, there was also a great deal of talk of disarmlkmcnt. The 
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Covenant of the League of Nations had laid down that 4t members of the 
League recognize that the maintenance of peace requires the reduction 
of national armaments to the lowest point consistent with national safety 
and the enforcement by common action of international obligations 
Apart from laying down this pious principle, the Longue did nothing else 
at the time, but it called upon its Council to take necessary steps in tl>X 
matter. Germany and the other defeated Powers were, of course, disarmed 
by the peace treaties. The \ktorious Powers had undertaken to follow, 
but repeated conferences failed to bring about any solid result. This was 
not surprising, when each Power aimed at a kind of disarmament which 
would result in making it relati\cly stronger than the others. To. this, 
naturally, the others would not agree. 1 he* Firm h stuck all along to their 
demand for security before disarmament. 

Of the great Powers neither America nor the Soviet Union were 
members of the League. Indeed, the So\iet looked upon the League* as a 
rival and hostile show, a group of r ipitalist powers ranged against the 
SdViet Union. The Soviet Union was itself considered ' just as the British 
Empire is sometimes spoken of as a League* n! Nations, as there were 
many republics federated together in the Union. 1 he eastern nations also 
looked upon the League ot Nations with suspicion, and considered it a 
tool of the imperialist Powers. Nevertheless Ame*ri< a, Russia, and nearlv 
all countries took part in the League confere rices to e onsieln disarma- 
ment. In 19 25, the League appointed a Prcparatoiv Commission which 
was to prepare the ground for a great Wor Id ( onfe r< ri< e on Disarmament. 
This commission went oil interminahh lor sevin vears, examining plan 
after plan, without any result. In 10^2 the World (onhreiue itself nut 
and, after many months offurile talk, faded awav. 

America not only* took part in these disarmament discussions, but he 1 
interest in Europe and European affairs iru u ase cl because ol hei dominat- 
ing economic position in the world. All Europe was her debtor, and she 
was interested in preventing the European rntntiies from tutting e ae h 
other’s throats again, for, apart from higher considerations, what would 
happen to her debts and trade* if this happened/ I lie disarmament elis- 
cussions not yielding any quick results, a new proposal to help in the* 
preservation of peace appeared Vi 1028, *r; a result of talks between the 
French and American Governments. "I his proposal brave Iv atte mpted to 
“outlaw” war. The original idea was for a pact between France and 
America onlv ; but this cle^ eloped, an$l ultimately included nearlv all the 
nations of the world. In August 1928 the part was signed in Paris, and it 
is*thrrefore known as the Paris Pact of 1928, or the Krllogg-Briand Pact, 
or siruplv as the Kellogg Pact. Kellogg was the American Secretary of 
State who took a lead in the matter, and Aristide Briand w.us the French 
Foreign Minister. The Pact was quite a short document condemning 
recourse to* war for the solution of international controversies and 
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renouncing war as an instrument of national policy in the mutual relations 
of the signatories of the Pact. This language, which is almost the wording 
of thu Pact itself, sounds very fine, and if honestly meant would put an 
end to war. But it w:ws soon evident how insincere were the Powers. Both 
the French and the English, and especially the English, made many 
nervations before signing it. \\hi< h prac tic alls nullified the Pact for them. 
The British Government excluded iiom the Pact any warlike activity it 
might have to undertake in connection with its empire, which meant that 
it could really make war just wlfrri it wanted to. It declared a kind of 
British “ Monroe* Doctrine” over its areas of dominance and influence. 

Wfyle waf was being thus 44 outlawed '* m public , a secret Anglo-French 
Naval Compromise took pla< e in icjjJh News of this managed to leak out, 
and shocked Europe* and Ameiiea. 'I lm was e vidence enough of the real 
state of aflairs be hind the* scenes. 

The Soviet I’nion ace rpted the Kellogg Pact and signed it. Its real 
reason for doing so was te> pie vent in tins wa\. to some extent at least, 
the* foimation of an anti-Soviet Uor which might attack the Soviet under 
cover of the Pact. 1 he Bnttsh tevri v ation> to tlie Pact seemed to be 
esp< v ia»’.v aimed at the* Soviet. In signing the- Pact. Rmsia took strong 
objec tie >11 to these But id 1 and I 1 ene h 1 < se 1 \ at ion". 

Russia was so keen on avoiding war that dir took the additional 
piecaution of liaving a special pea< <■ pact with her neighbour* —Poland, 
Rumania, Estonia. Latvia. Tuikev. and Persia. This is known as the 
Litvinov Pact. It wa* signed in 1 * hruarv six months before the 

Kellogg Pact became ill t ot national law. # 

So these* pat Is ami alliances and tieaties continued to be made in a 
desperate .ittempt to strath a ejuai 1 1 h< »m<* and collapsing world, as if 
sue h pa» ts or pate hw < u k on t he sm lac e* could remedv a deep-seated disease. 
'1 his was a pri i«»d in the nmrtern-twe line's. *• i< n soc lahsts ^and social 
demon. its weie often in office in Euiopean e mtrie*s. The more thev 
t.isted of ofhe e and power, the* m«»ir thev meiged themselves into the 
capitalist stun tore. Inde*ed. thev became the best defended of capitalism, 
and often enough as keen impel lahsts as am conservative or other 
reactionary had been. To some extent the fhiropean world had quietened 
down after the * e\ ohitionarv- fei m» m # of the earlv p» -t-war wars. 
Capitalism seemed to have adjusted itself to the new corn! tions for another 
period of time, and there appealed to he* no immediate piospoct of a 
rc v ohitionarv change an\ where. 

So mattei s stood in llu* vear hi Europe. 
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MUSSOLINI AND FASCISM IN ITALY 

June a 1, 1933. 

I have brought up the outline of our story of Europe to 1929. But <jpc 
important chapter has been omitted so far, and I must go back a little 
to deal with it. This relates to events in Italy after the war. These events 
arc important not so much because they tell us what happened in Italy, 
but because they are of a new kind and give warning of a novel phase of 
activity and conflict all over the world. They have thus rnuili more than 
a national significance, and I have therefore iescrved them for a separate 
letter. So this letter will deal with Mussolini, one of the outstanding 
personalities of today, and with the rise of fascism in Italv. 

Even before the World War began, Italy was in the grip of severe 
economic trouble. Her war with Turkey in 1911-12 had ended in her 
victory', and the annexation ol Tripoli in noi them Africa w as \ cry pleasing 
to her imperialists. But this little war had not done much good internalU 
and had not improved the economic situation. Matters worsened, and in 
1914, on the eve of the World War, Italy seemed to be on the brink ol 
revolution. There were many big smkes in the factories, and the workers 
were only kept in check by the moderate socialist leadns of laimur, who 
succeeded in putting down the strikes. 1 lien tame the war. Italv refused 
to join her German allies, and tried to take advantage of her neutral 
position to squeeze 01A concessions liom both sides. Th ; s attitude of 
offering her services to the highest biddei was not a verv edifving one, but 
nations are quite callous, and have a wav of behaving in a manner which 
would shame any private individual. I lie Allies, England and France, 
could offer the bigger bribe, both immediate cash and promise oftrriitorv. 
and so in Slay 1915 Italy joined the war on the side of the Allies. I think 
I have told you of the secret treaty fhat was m^de subsequent, allotting 
Smyrna and a bit of Asia Minor to Italy. The Russian Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion came before this treaty could be ratified and upset the little game. 
This was one of the grievances of Italy, and there was some dissatisfaction 
also at the peace treaties of P&ris, a feeling that Italian “ lights ” had 
been ignored. The imperialists and bourgeoisie had looked forward to the 
annexation and exploitation of fresh colonial territories, and thereby 
casing the economic strain in their own countrv. 

For conditions in Italy after the vvar were very bad, and the country 
was more exhausted than any other Allied country. The economic system 
seemed to be breaking down, and the advocates of socialism as well as 
communism were increasing. There was, of course, the Russian Bolshevik 
example before them. On the one side there were the factory-workers, 
who were suffering from the economic conditions, on the othrr there were 
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the large numbers of soldiers who had been demobilized and who were 
often without any job. Disorders grew, and the middle-class leaders tried 
to organize these soldiers to oppose the growing power of the workers. In 
the summer of 1920 ^ crisis developed. The great Metal Workers’ Union, 
with a membership of half a million workers, demanded higher wages. 
T^jis demand was rejected, and thereupon the workers decided to strike 
in a novel way— 44 striking on the job ” this was called. This meant that 
the w orkers w ent to their factories, but instead of working did nothing, 
and indeed obstructed work. This was the syndicalist programme which 
had been advocate*! by French labour long ago. The factory-owners 
replied to this obstructionist strike by having a lock-out —that is, closing 
their factories. 1 he workers thereupon took possession of the factories and 
tried to work them on sot ialist lines. 

This action of the workers was definitely revolutionary, and if persisted 
in was bound to lead to a sot ial revolution or to failure. No middle posi- 
tion was possible for long. The Socialist Party was very strong in Italy 
then. Apart from its control of the trade unions, it controlled 3,000 
municipalities, and sent 150 members, that is about one-third of the total 
nuoithi, to Parliament. A powerful and well-established party owning 
property and holding many positions in the State is seldom revolutionary. 
Even so, this party, including its moderates, approved of the workers’ 
action in taking possession of the factories. Having done so, it did nothing 
else. It did not want to go bac k. but it did not dare to go ahead ; it chose 
the middle* path of least resistance and. like all doubters and people who 
hesitate and cannot make up thrir minds at thought time, they suffered 
time to go ahead without them, and were crushed in the process. Because 
of the hesitation of the labour leader's and radical parties, the workers’ 
occupation of the fac toiies fi/zled out. 

This encouraged the owning 1 iasses greatl They had measured the 
strength of the workers and their leaders and 1 and it less than they had 
expected, and now they jjjanned a revenge to crush the* labour movement 
and the Socialist Parts. They turned cspeiiallv to certain volunteer 
groups that had been formed in 1910, out of the demobilized soldiers, by 
Benito Mussolini. Fasti di inmbathmfntiS" lighting groups”, they were 
called, and their chief i'unctioO was to .utack, whenever . n opportunity 
arose, socialists and radicals and their institutions. Thus they would 
destroy the printing pi css of a socialist newsp »per, or attack a municipality 
or co-operative association under socialist or radical control. The big 
industrialists and the upper boin^coidc generally, began to patronize and 
finance these “ fighting groups \ in their tight against labour and 
socialism. Even the government was indulgent towards them, as it wanted 
to break the power of the Socialist Party. 

Who was this Benito Mussolini who had organized these fighting 
groups or Fasci di combattimcnli , or fascists, as we might call them for short? 
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He was a young man th#n (he is just fifty now, having been born in 1883) 
who had had a varied and exciting career. His father was a blacksmith 
who was a socialist, and Benito therefore grew up with a socialist back- 
ground. In his youth he became a fiery’ agitator, and was expelled from 
several Swiss cantons,ibr his revolutionary propaganda. He attacked the 
moderate socialist leaders \iolently for their moderation. He openly 
aj^roved of the use of bombs and oilier methods of terrorism against the 
State. During the Italian war with lurkey, most of the socialist leaders 
Supported the war. Not so Mussolini, who opposed it; and for certain 
acts of violence he, was e\en imprisoned (or some months. He attacked 
the moderate socialist leaders bitterly, for their support of the war, and 
got them expelled from the Socialist Party. He became the editor of the 
socialist daily paper, the Aianti of Milan, and horn day to day he advised 
workers to meet violence with violence. 'Ibis inc item< nt to violence was 
strongly objected to bv the moderate Marxist lrudeis. 

Then came the Woild War. lor some months Mussolini was opposed 
to the war and advocated Ilalv’s neutrality. H< then, rather suddenly, 
changed his views, or his expression of them, and declared in favour of 
Italy j lining the Allies. Hr left the socialist paper, and began editing a 
new paper wlmh pleached this new policv. He was expelled from the 
Socialist Parts. Later he volunteend as a common soldier, served .it the 
Italian front, and was wounded. 

After the war Mussolini stopped calling himself a socialist. He was at 
a loose end, disliked bv his old p.utv and having no influence with th* k 
woiking chesses. Hr began to denounce pacifism and socialism and. at 
the same time, even the State. Hr denounced everv kind of State 

and, calling himself an ik individualist ”, praised anauliv. This was what 
he wrote. What he did w.is to found Ftuavno or fascism, in March 1919. 
and enrol the out-of-work soldi* 1- n his fight*, squads. Violence was the 
c reed of these groups and, as the government sv dom interfered, they grew 
in daring and aggression. Sometimes, in the cities, the working classed 
had a regular fight with tfieni and drove them out. But thcwsocialist leaders 
opposed this fighting spirit of the workers, and counselled them to meet 
the fascist tenor peacefully with patient resignation. Thev hoped that 
fascism would thus exhaust itself. Inste.uhof this the fascist groups gained 
in stienglh, helped as thev were by funds fioni the ii» h pcoj)le and the 
iefus.il to interf te of the' government, while the masse s lost all the spirit 
of resistance that they had possessed. 1 1 » , was not non an attempt to 
meet fascist violence by the labour U capon. the strike. 

The fascists under Mussolin. leadeiship managed to combine two 
contradictory appeals. First and foremost they were the enemies of 
socialism and communism, and thus thev gained the' support ot the 
propertied classes. But Mussolini was an old socialist agitator and 
revolutionary, and he was full of popular anti-capitalist slogans which 
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were appreciated by many of the poorest cla&es. He had also learnt 
much of the technique of agitation from those experts in this business, 
the communists. Fascism thus became a strange mixture and coq|d be 
interpreted in different ways. Essentially a capitalist piovement, it shouted 
many slogans which were dangerous for capitalism^And thus it drew into 
its fold a motley crowd. The middle classes were its backbone, especially 
the unemployed of the lower-middle class. Unemployed and unskilled 
workers who were not organized in labour unions began to drift into it 
as it grew in power. For nothing succeeds like success. The fascists violently 
forced the shopkeepers to keep down prices, and thus gained the good 
will of the poor also. Many adventurers of course flocked to the 
fascist standards. In spite of all this, fascism remained a minority 
movement. 

And so, while the socialist leaders doubted and hesitated and quarrelled 
among themselves and there were divisions and splits in their party, 
fascist power grew. The regular armv was very friendly to fascism, and 
Mussolini had won over the army generals to his side. It was a remarkable 
feat for Mussolini to win to his side and hold together such diverse and 
conflicting elements, and to make each group within his ranks imagine 
that fascism was especially meant for it. The rich fascist looked upon him 
as the defender of his property, and considered his anti-capitalist speeches 
and slogans as empty phrases meant to delude the masses. The poor 
fascist believed that the real thing in fascism was this very anti-capitalism, 
and that the rest was just intended to humour the rich people. So Mus- 
solini tried to play one l)fF against the other, and spoke in favour of the 
rich one day, and in favour of the poor the next day, but essentially he 
was the champion of the propertied classes, who were financing him, 
and who were out to dcstrov the power of labour and socialism, which 
had threatened them for so long. 

At last, in October 1922, the fascist bands, directed by regular armv 
generals, marched on Rome. The Prime Minister, who had so far tolerated 
fascist activities*, now declared martial law. But it was too late, and the 
King himself was now on Mussolini’s side. He >the King) vetoed the 
martial law decree, accepted hfs Prime Minister’s resignation, and invited 
Mussolini to become the next* Prime Minister and form his ministry. 
The fascist army reached Rome on October 30, 1922, and on the same 
day Mussolini arrived by train from Milan to become the Prime Minister. 

Fascism had triumphed and Mussolini was in control. But what did 
he stand for? What was his programme and policy? Great movements 
are almost invariably built up round a clear-cut ideology which grows 
up rpund certain fixed principles and has definite objectives and pro- 
grammes. Fascism had the unique distinction of having no fixed principles, 
no ideology, no philosophy behind it, unless the mere opposition to 
socialism, fcommunism, and liberalism might lie considered to be a 
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philosophy. In 1920, a yeftr after the fascist groups were formed, Mussolini 
declared about the fascists: 

“ not being tied down jo any fixed principles, they proceed unceasingly towards one 
goal, the future well-being ol the Italian people." 

Th\t, of course, is no distinctive pcjicy, for every person can say that 
he is prepared to stand by the wcll-beinfj of his people. In 1922, just a 
month before the march on Rome, Mussolini said: “ Our programme is 
very simple, we wanj to rule Italy.” 

Mussolini* has made this c learer still in an article he has written on 
the origin of fascism in an Italian cn< yclopsrdia. He says in it that he 
had no definite plans for the future when he embarked on his march on 
Rome. He was impelled to set out on his adventure by the dominant 
urge to act in a political crisis, the result of his past socialist training. 

Fascism and communism though violently opposed to each other, 
have some activities in common. But so far as principles and ideology 
are concerned there can be no greater contrast than between these two. 
For fascism, we have seen, has no basic principles ; it starts off from a blank. 
Communism or Marxism, on the other hand, is an intricate economic 
theory and interpretation of history, which requires the hardest mental 
discipline. 

Although fascism had no principles or ideals, it had a definite technique 
of violence and terrorism, and it had a certain outlook on the past which 
helps us a little to understand it. Its svmbofr was an old imperial 
Roman symbol which used to be carried in front of the Roman Emperors 
and magistrates. 'I his was a bundle of rods they were called, 

hence Fasnww with an axe at the centre. The fascist organization is also 
based on the old Roman model, even the names used being the old ones. 
The fascist salute, called the 7, is the old Roman salutation with the 

raised and outstretched ;y m. Thus fhr fascists looked* back to imperial 
Rome for inspiration: thev had the imperialist outlook. Their motto 
was: 11 No discussion — only obedience’', a motto suited to an army 
perhaps, but certainly not to a democrat V. Their leader, Mussolini, was 
il Dint , the dictator. As their imiform they adopted a bla< k shirt, and 
they were thus known as the “Black-shirts”. 

As the only positive programme of the f iscists was to gain power, 
they had achieved this when Mussolini became Prime Minister. He then 
devoted himself to consolidating imposition by crushing his opponents. 
An ex*raordinary orgy of violence and terrorism took place. Violence is 4 
common enough phenomenon in history, but usually it is considered a 
painful necessity and it is excused and explained. Fascism, however, 
did not believe in any such apologetic attitude towards violence. They 
accepted it and praised it openly, and they practised it even though there 
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was no resistance to them. The opposition members in Parliament were 
terrorized by beatings, and a new electoral law, quite changing the con- 
stitution, was forced through. In this way a great majority was obtained 
in favour of Mussolini. 

It was strange that when they were actually in power and in command 
of the police and the State machine, the fascists should still continue 
their illegal violence. Yet they did $ t o, and of course they had a free fil^ld, 
as the State police would not ihterfere. There were murders and torture 
and beatings and destruction of property, and especially there was a 
new method widely practised In these fascists. This >\as to give enormous 
doses of castor oil to arnonr who dared to oppose them. 

In 1924 Europe was shocked by the murder of Giacomo MAttcoti, 
a leading socialist who was a member of Pailiament. He spoke in Parlia- 
ment and criticized fascist methods during the election that had just 
been held. Within a few class lie was murdered. The mui deters weir 
tried for form's sake, but they got nlf practical!) without punishment. 
A model ate leader of the liberals, Aincndola, died as .1 result of a beating. 
A liberal ex-Prime Minister, Nitti, just managed to ex ape tiom Itak, 
but his house was destroy ed. These air just a lew instant » s w hit h attracted 
world attention, but th»* \iol**me was continuous and widespread. 1 his 
siolence was apart from and in addition to legal methods ol suppiesciou. 
and \et it was not just emotional mob \iolrm e. It was diM iplimd \iolmce 
undertaken deliberately against all opponents, not onl\ socialists and 
communists but peaceful and \ci\ moderate hbeiak also. Mussolini's 
order was that life should be tend* n d difficult *’ 01 impovdble ” for his 
opponents. It was faithfully tat tied out. No other pait> was to exist, no 
other organization or institution. K\ei\ thing must 1 >0 fascist. And all 
the jobs must go to the fascists. 

Mussolini became the all-poweiful dictator of Itak. He was not canl\ 
the Prime Minister, but at the same time hr was the Ministn lor foreign 
Affairs, the Interior, the Colonies,* War, Marine, Air, and I. about ! He 
was practically the whole Cabinet. The poor king retired into the bat k- 
ground and was seldom heard of. Parliament was gradual!) pushed aside 
and became a pale shadow c A itself. "I he I ascist (viand < lounc il domi- 
nated the stage, and Mussolini dominated the fascist Grand Council. 

Mussolini's caily speeches on foreign a flairs c redited a great deal of 
surprise and consternation in Emope. I hey were extraordinary speeches 
— bombastic, full of threads, and wholly unlike the diplomatic utterances 
of statesmen. He always seemed to be spoiling for a fight. He talked of 
Italy’s imperial destiny, of Italian aeroplanes darkening th e sk\ with 
their numbers, and he openly threatened his neighbour France on several 
occasions. France was, of com sc*, far more powerful than Italy, but no 
one wanted to fight, and so much that Mussolini said was tolerated. 
The League of Nations became a special target for Mussolini’s satire 
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and contempt, although* Italy was a member of it, and on one occasion 
he defied it in the most aggressive way. Yet the League and the other 
Powers put up with this. 

Many outward changes have taken place in Italy, and a tourist is 
favourably impressed by the appearance of order and punctuality 
everywhere. Rome, the imperial city, is being beautified, and many 
aiibbitious schemes for betterment have been undertaken. Visions of a 
new Roman Empire float before Mussolmi. 

In 1929 the old quarrel betweerc the Pope and the Italian Government 
was ended by an agreement between Mussolini and the Pope’s repre- 
sentative. Ever since the Italian kingdom made Rome its capital in 
1871, ‘the Pope had refused to recognize it or to give up his claim to the 
sovereignty of Rome. The Popes, therefore, as soon as they were elected, 
retired into their enormous palace of the Vatican in Rome, which 
includes St. Peter’s, and never came out of it on Italian territory. They 
made themselves voluntary prisoners. By the agreement of 1929 this 
little Vatican area in Rome was recognized as an independent and 
sovereign State. The Pope is the absolute monarch of this State, and the 
total number of citizens is about 500! The State has its own courts, 
coinage, postage stamps, and public services, and it has the most ex- 
pensive little railway in the world. The Pope is no longer a self-made 
prisoner; he sometimes comes out of the Vatican. This treaty with the 
Pope made Mussolini popular with the Catholics. The illegal phase of 
fascist violence lasted intensively for a year or so, and then to some extent 
until 1926. In 1926 “ exceptional laws ” were pa^ed to deal with political 
opponents which gave great powers to the State and made illegal action 
unnecessary. T hey were something like the ordinances and the laws based 
on these ordinances which wc ha\c had in such abundance in India. 
Under these 44 exceptional laws ” people cont> tie to be punished, sent 
to prison, and deported in large numbeis. Acc« rding to official figures, 
between November 192G and October 1932 as many«as 10,044 persons 
were brought before th<* special tribunals. Three penal islands were 
set apart for the deportees— Pon/a, Yentolene, and Tremiti— and 
conditions were very bad there. 

Repression and arrests on a large scale* have continued, and it is clear 
from these that a secret and revolutionary opposition exists in the country 
in spite of all the attempts to crush it. Financial burdens increase, and 
the economic condition of the country continues to deteriorate. 
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DEMOCRACY AND DICTATORSHIPS 

June 22, 1933 

Benito Mussolini’s example of setting himself up as a dictator in 
Italy seemed to be a catching one in. Europe. “ T here is a vacant throve,” 
he had said, “ in every country in Europe waiting for a capable man to 
fill it.” Dictatorships arose in many •countries, and parliaments were 
either dissolved or forcibly made to fall in with the, dictator’s wishes. A 
notable instance was that of Spain. 

Spain was not involved in the World War. She made money out of 
it by selling goods to the fighting nations. But she had her own troubles, 
and she was industrially a very backward country. T he days of her 
greatness in Europe, when the wealth of the Americas and the East 
poured into her ports, were long past, and she hardly counted as an 
important Power in Europe. There was a feeble parliament, called the 
Cortes, and the Roman Church was strong. As had happened in other 
industrially backward countries in Europe, syndicalism and anarchism 
spread, rather than the solid Marxism and moderate socialism of Ger- 
many and England. In 1917, when the Bolsheviks in Russia were strug- 
gling for power, the workers and radicals of Spain tried to establish a 
democratic republic by having a general strike. T his strike and the whole 
movement were crushed by the King’s government and the army, and 
as a result the army became all-poweilul in the count! y. The King, 
relying on the army also became a little moir independent and autocratic. 

Morocco had been more or less divided up into two spheres of influence 
by France and Spain. In 1921 an able leade r, Abdel Krim, rose among 
the Riffs of Morocco against Spanish rule. He showed great ability and 
gallantry and defeated Spanish troops repeatedly. This led to an internal 
crisis in Spain. Both the King and* the aimy leaders wanted to put an 
end to the comstitution and the Parliament and have a dictatorship. 
They agreed about this, but they disagreed as to who was to be the 
dictator, the King wanting to be a dictator or absolute monarch himself, 
and the army leaders wanting a military dictatorship. In September 
1923 there was a military revolt, and this dc< ided the issue in favour 
of the army, and General Primo de Rivera became the Dictator. He 
suspended the Cortes (Parliament) and ruled frankly on the basis of force 
— that is, the army. The Morocco campaign against the Riffs, however, 
did not prosper, and Abdel Krim continued to defy the Spanish ag- 
gressively. The Spanish Government even offered him favourable terms, 
but Ke refused them, holding out for complete independence. It is pro- 
bable that the Spanish Government would not have been able to subdue 
him single-handed. In 1925 the French, who had great interests in 
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Morocco, decided 'to intervene, and they brought their vast resources 
to bear against Abdel Krim. By the middle of 1926 he had been defeated, 
and hia long and gallant struggle ended by his surrender to the French. 

In Spain, during aW these years, Primo de Rivera’s dictatorship conti- 
nued with all the usual accompaniments of military force, censorship, 
repjjession, and sometimes martial law. This dictatorship, it must be 
remembered, was different from that t>f M usso ^ n h as h was based solely 
on the army, and not, as in Italy, on some classes of population. As soon 
as the army got tired of Piimo de Rivera he had no other support left. 
Early in 1930 the King dismissed Primo. 1 he same year there was a 
revolution tlfat was suppressed, but the republican and revolutionary 
sentiment was too widespread to be kept down. In 1931 the republicans 
showed their gieat strength in the municipal elections, and, soon after, 
King Alfonso, holding that discretion was the better part of valour, 
abdicated and fled fioin the country. A prosisional government was 
established, and Spain, the old svmbol of autocratic monarchy and 
Church rule in Europe, became the youngest of Europe’s republics, 
outlawing the ex-King Alfonso and fighting the influence of the 
Chuich. 

But I was tilling you about dictators. Among the other countries 
besides Italy and Spam that ga\c up the democratic forms of government 
and established dictatorships were: Poland, Yugoslavia, Greece, Bulgaria, 
Portugal, Hungary, and Austria. In Poland, Pilsudski, the old socialist 
of Tsarist da\s, was 1 In* Dictator, owing to his control of the army, and 
he was in the habit of using the most ama/inglv offensive language to 
the legislators of the Polish Parliament, and sometimes indeed they were 
arrested and bundled away. In Yugoslavia, the King, Alexander, is 
himself the Dictator. It is stated that in some ; m*s of the country condi- 
tions became worse, and there was more op] ssion than there ever 
was even when the lurks governed them. 

All the countries I have fnentioned above Lave not been continuously 
under open dictatorships. Sometimes their parliaments wake up for a 
while and are allowed to function ; somctipies, as recently happened in 
Bulgaria, the government in power arrests any group of deputies it does 
not like, such as the communists, and remove: them forcibly from the 
Parliament, leaving the others to carry on as best they can. Always they 
live either under dictatorship or on t hr \erg' if it, and such governments 
of individuals or small groups, resting on force, must find support in 
continuing repression, murders ai, 1 imprisonments ui opponents, a strict 
censorship, and a widespread system of spies. 

Dictatorships sprang up outside Europe also. I have already told you 
of Turkey and Kemal Pasha. In South America there were many dictators, 
but they are an old institution there, for the South American republics 
have never taken kindly to the proeesses of democracy. 
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I ha ve not included the Soviet Union in the above list of dictatorships, 
because the dictatorship there, although as ruthless as any other, is of 
a different type. It is not the dictatorship of an individual or a small 
group, but of a well-organized political party baang itself especially on 
the workers. They call it the “ dictatorship of the proletariat”. Thus we 
have three kinds of dictatorships — the communist type, the fascist, ^and 
the military. There is nothing petuliar about the military one; it has 
existed from the earliest days. The communist and* fascist types arc new 
in history, and are the special products of our own times. 

The first thing that strikes one is that all these dictatorships and their 
variations are the direct opposite of democracy and the parliamentary 
form of government. You will remember my telling you that the nineteenth 
century was the century of democracy, the century when the Rights of 
Man of the French Revolution governed advanced thought, and indi- 
vidual freedom was the aim. Out of this developed the pailiamcntary 
form of government, in varying degrees, in most countries of Europe. 
In the economic field this led to the theory of laissez-Jnnt. The twentieth 
century, or rather the post-War years, put an end to this great tradition 
of the nineteenth century, and fewer and fewer people do reverence 
now to the idea of formal democracy. And with this fall of democracy 
the so-called liberal groups everywhere have suffered a like fate, and they 
have ceased to count as effective forces. 

Both communism and fascism have opposed and t ritiei/cd democracy, 
though each has donc^so on entirely different grounds. I .sen in countries 
which are neither communist nor fascist, democracy is far less in favour 
than it used to be. Parliament has ceased to be what it was, and commands 
no great respect. Great powers are given to executive heads to do what 
they consider necessary without further reference to Parliament. Partly 
this is due to the critical times we live in, when swift action is necessary 
and representative assemblies cannot always act swiftly. Germany has 
recently thrown her Parliament overboard completely and is now exhi- , 
biting the worst type of fascist rule. The United States of America have 
always given a great deal of ppwer to their President, and this has recently 
been increased. England and France are about the onlv two countries 
at present where Parliament still functions outwardly as in the old days ; 
their fascist activities take place in their dependencies and colonies — 
in India we have British fascism at work, in Indo-China, there is French 
fascism “ pacifying ” th' country. But even in London and Paris, parlia- 
ments are becoming hollow shells. Only last month a leading English 
liberal said : 


“Our representative Parliament is rapidly becoming merely the machinery of 
registration for the dictates of a governing caucus elected by an imperfect and badly 
working electoral machine.” 
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Ninetcenth-centilry democracy and parliaments are thus losing 
ground everywhere. In some countries they have been openly and rudely 
discarded, in others they have lost real significance and tend to become 
a bit of “ solemn and # empty pageantry”. A historian has compared this 
degeneration of parliament to the degeneration of kingship in the nine- 
teenth century. Just as the king in England and elsewhere lost real power 
and^becamc a constitutional monarch, more or less for show purposes, 
so also, according to .this historian, parliaments are likely to become, and 
arc becoming, po*werlcss and dignified symbols, looking big and important 
but meaning little. # 

Why has this happened ? Why has democracy, which was for a century 
or mofe the ideal and inspiration of countless people, and which can 
count its martyrs by the thousand, why has it fallen into disfavour now? 
Such changes do not happen without sufficient reason; they are not 
just due to the whims and fancies of a fickle public. There must be some- 
thing in modem conditions of life which does not fit in with the formal 
democracy of the nineteenth century'. The subject is interesting and intricate* 
I cannot go into it here, but I shall put one or two considerations before you. 

I ha\ ; referred to democracy as “ formal ” in the preceding paragraph. 
The communists say that it w'as not real democracy ; it was only a demo- 
cratic shell to hide the fact that one class ruled over the others. According 
to them, democracy covered the dictatorship of the capitalist class. It 
was plutocracy, government by the wealthy. The much-paraded vote 
given to the masses gave them only the choice of saying once, in four or 
five years, whether a certain person, X, might rula over them and exploit 
them or another person, Y, should do so. In either event the masses were 
to be exploited by the ruling class. Real democracy can only come when 
this class rule and exploitation end and only one class exists. To bring 
about this socialist State, howcvei, a period of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is necessary so as to keep down ai‘ capitalist and bourgeois 
elements in the population and prevent them from intriguing against 
the workers* State. In Russia this dictatorship is exerciscd.by the Soviets 
in which all the workers and peasants and other ” active ” elements are 
Represented. Thus it becomes a dictatorship of the 90 per cent or even 95 
per cent over the remaining uf or 5 pen cent. That is the theory. In 
practice the Communist Party controls the Soviets and the ruling clique 
of communists control the Party. And the dictatorship is as strict, so far 
as censorship and freedom of thought or action are concerned, as any 
other. But as it is based on the good \vill of the workers it must carry the 
workers with it. And, finally, theic is no exploitation of the workers or 
any other class for the benefit of another. There is no exploiting class* 
left. If there is any exploitation, it is done by the State for the bcltcfit 
of all. Russia, it is worth remembering, never had the democratic form 
of government. It jumped in 1917 from autocracy to communism. 
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The fascist attitude is entirely different. A & I hata told you in my 
last letter, it is not easy to find out what fascist principles arc, as they 
do not seem to possess any fixed principles. But that they are opposed 
to democracy there is no doubt, and their opposition is not on the com- 
munist ground that democracy is not the real article but a sham. Fascists 
object to the whole principle underlying the democratic idea, and they 
curse democracy with all the vigour at their command. Mussolini has 
called it a 44 putrefying corpse M ! The idea of individual liberty is equally 
disliked by the fascists, the State is everything, the individual does not 
count. (Communists also do not attach much value u> individual liberties.) 
What would poor Mazzini, the prophet of nineteenth century-democratic 
liberalism, have said to his fellow-countryman Mussolini! 

Not only communists and fascists, but many others, who have thought 
over the troubles of the present age, have become dissatisfied with the 
old idea of giving a vote and calling it a democracy. Democracy means 
equality, and democracy can onlv flourish in an equal society. It is 
jobvious enough that the giving of \otes to even body does not result in 
producing an equal society. In spite of adult suffrage and the like, there 
is today tremendous inequality. Therefore, in order to give democracy 
a chance, an equal society must be created, and this reasoning leads 
them to various other ideals and methods. But all these people agree 
that present-dav parliaments are highly unsatisfactory 

Let us look a little more deeply into fascism and trv to find out what 
it is. It glories in violence and hates pacifism. MusxoHni, writing in the 
Enciclopedia Itahana , says : 

“ Fascism does not believe in the nnnutv or uiihtv of prrju-tu.i! j>e,trr I'hrrrlore 
it repudiates pacifism, which conceals a refusal to struggle and an < ssenual cowardirr 
— in face of sacnfice War, and war onl\, raises human energies to the maximum 
of tensing and seals with its nobility thr people* who have the to iraer to accept it. 
All other trials are substitutes; they do nut place thr individual Ik Urrc the choice 
of life and death S' 

Fascism is intensely nationalistic, while communism is international. 
Fascism actually opposes internationalism. It makes of the State a god 
on whose altar individual freedom and r{ghts must hr sacrificed ; all other 
countries arc alien and almost like enemies. Jews, bring considered as 
foreign elements, are ill-treated. In spite of errtain anti-capitalist slogans 
and a revolutionary technique, fascism is allied with property-owning 
and reactionary elements. 

These are some odd aspects of fascism. Thr philosophy underlying 
it, if it has any, is difficult to grasp. It began, as we ha\r seen, with the 
simple desire for power. When success came, an attempt was made to 
build up a philosophy round it. Just to give you an idea of how very 
involved this is and to puzzle you, I shall gi\e you an extract from the 
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writings of an eminent tascist philosopher. His name is Giovanni Gentile, 
and he is considered the official philosopher of fascism ; he has also been 
a fascist minister in the government. Gentile says that people should not 
seek self-realization through their personality or individual selves, as in 
democracy, but, ac cording to fascism, through the acts of the trans- 
cendental ego as the world’s self-consciousness ( whatever this may mean 
— it is wholly beyond me). Thus in-this \icw there is no room for indi- 
vidual liberty :yid personality, for the true reality and freedom of the 
individual is that which lie gains by losing himself in something else — 
the State. 


“ Mv personality is not suppressed, hut uplifted, strengthened, enlarged by being 
merged and restored m that of the family, the state, the \pn it.” 


Again Gentile says : 


” Every force u moral forre in so far as < apable of influencing the will, whatever 

be the argument applied, the sermon or the c udgrl ” 

So now wr know what a lot of moral force the British Government in 
India uses up whene\er it indulges in a lathi charge! 

All these are subsequent attempts to justify or explain a thing that 
has happened. It is also said that fascism aims at a 11 Corporative State”, 
in which I suppose everybody pulls together for the common good. 
But no such State has so far appeared in Italy <?r elsewhere. Capitalism 
functions in Italy more or less in the same way as in other capitalist 
countries, though some restrictions have been introduced. 

As fascism has spread in other countries, has become clear that it 
is not a peculiar Italian phenomenon, but tl it is something which 
appears when certain social and economic conditions prevail in a country. 
Whenever the workers Jiecomc powerful and actually threaten the 
capitalistic State, the capitalist class naturally tries to sa\* itself. Usually 
such a threat from the workers conies in times of \iolent economic crisis. 
If the owning and ruling class cannot put down the workers in the ordinary 
democratic way b> using the police and^trmy, then it adapts the fascist 
method. This consists in creating a popular mass mo\i merit, with some 
slogans which appeal to the crowd, meant ft ' :he protection of the owning 
capitalist class. The backbone for this movement comes from the lower- 
middle class, most of them suffe -»g from unemployment, and many of 
the politically backward and unorganized workers and peasants arc 
also attracted to it by the slogans and hopes of bettering their position. 
Such a movement is financially helped by the big bourgeoisie who hope 
to profit by it, and although it makes violence a creed and a daily practice, 
the capitalist government of the country tolerates it to a l&rge extent 
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because it fights the common enemy — socialist labour! As a party, and 
much more so if it becomes the government in a country, it destroys 
the workers’ organizations and terrorizes all opponents. 

Fascism thus appears when the class conflicts between an advancing 
socialism and an entrenched capitalism become bitter and critical. 
This social war is due not to misunderstanding, but to a better appre- 
ciation of the inherent conflicts # and ’diversities of interests in our present- 
day society. These conflicts cannot be resolved by Ignoring them. And 
the more people who suffer by the present system understand this diversity 
of interests, the more do they resent being deprived of what they consider 
their share. The owning class has no intention of giving up' what.it has 
got, and so the conflict becomes intense. So long as capitalism can use 
the machinery of democratic institutions to hold power and keep down 
labour, democracy is allowed to flourish. When this is not possible, 
then capitalism discards democracy and adopts the open fascist method 
of violence and terror. 

' Fascism exists in varying degrees in all countries of F.uropc except, 
I suppose, Russia. Its latest triumph has been won in Germany. Even 
in England fascist ideas are spreading among the ruling classes, and we 
see their application often enough in India. On the world-stage today 
fascism, the last resort of capitalism, faces communism. 

But fascism, apart from its other aspects, does not even offer to solve 
the economic troubles that afflict the world. By its intense and aggressive 
nationalism it goes against the world tendency towards inter-dependence, 
aggravates the problem^ that the decline of capitalism has created, and 
adds to national friction which often leads to war. 
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REVOLUTION AND COUNTER-REVOLUTION 

IN CHINA 


June 26, 1933 

Let us now take leave of Eufopc with its discontents and visit another 
area of even greater trouble -the Far East, China and Japan. In my 
last letter on China I told you of the many difficulties of the young 
republic which had been grafted on to one of the world’s most ancient 
and vital cultures. The country seemed to be splitting up, and un- 
scrupulous war-lords, tuchuns and super -luchuns, were coming into promi- 
nence, often encouraged and helped by the imperialist Powrrs, who were 
interested in keeping China weak and disunited. 'I hese tuchuns had no 
principles ; each one of them stood for his own personal aggrandizement, 
and they were frequently changing sides in the petty civil wars that were 
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continually going* on. Meanwhile they lived with their armies on the 
unhappy peasantry. I have also told you of the nationalist government 
organized in the south at Canton by Dr. Sun Yat-Sen the great leader 
who had worked for^China’s freedom all his life. 

The whole country was dominated by the economic interests of the 
fonign imperialist Powers, who sat at the great port towns, like Shanghai 
ana Hongkong, and controlled all the foreign trade of China. Dr. Sun 
had said quite .trufy that China was economically the colony of these 
Powers. It was bad enough to ffave one master, to have many masters 
was sometimes even* worse. I)r. Sun tried to get foreign help to develop 
the cpuntrV industrially and to put his house in order. In particular he 
looked to America and Britain, but neither of them, nor any other 
imperialist Power, came to his help. They were all interested in the 
exploitation of China, and not in her well-being or strengthening. Dr. Sun 
then turned to Soviet Russia in 1924. 

Communism had been growing secretly and rapidly among the 
students and intellectual classes in China. A Communist Party had bc<yi 
formed in 1920, and it worked as a secret society because it was not 
allowed to function openly by the various governments. Dr. Sun w r as far 
from being a communist ; he was a mild socialist, as his famous “ Three 
Principles of the People ” show. He was, however, impressed by the 
generous and straightforward beha\iour of the Soviets towards China 
and other Eastern countiics, and he developed friendly relations with 
them. He engaged some Russian advisers, the best known of whom was 
a very able Bolshr\ik, Borodin. Borodin bccarr** a tower of strength to 
the Kuomintang at Canton, and he worked to build up a powerful 
national party organization with mass support. He did not seek to work 
on communist lines entirely. He kept the nr* f Ional basis of the party, but 
communists were now admitted to the Kuo* ntang as members. There 
was thus a kind of informal alliance between tne nationalist Kuomintang 
and the Communist Part^ r . Many of the coi srrvative and richer members 
of the Kuomintang, especially the landlords, did not lik* this association 
with the communists. On the other hand, many of the communists did 
not like it either, because it meant their' toning down their programme 
and not doing n»uiiy things tlufy might otherwise have done. 1 he alliance 
was not a very stable one, and, as we shall sec, it brok< down at a critical 
moment, and this brought disaster to Cl.i ,n n It is always difficult to hold 
together in one group two or more classes whose interests clash. But while 
this alliance lasted it prosperc 1 exceedingly, and the Kuomintang and 
the Canton Government grew r in power. Tenants’ organizations were 
encouraged, and they spread rapidly, so also workers’ trade unions. It 
was this mass support which gave the Canton Kuomintang real power, 
and it was this which frightened the landlord leaders and induced them 
to break up the party at a later stage. 
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Conditions in China bear many resemblances td those in India, 
although there are many radical differences also. China is essentially an 
agricultural country with vast numbers of farmers. Capitalist industry is 
confined chiefly to half a dozen cities and is undcr#forcign control. The 
millions of farmers and tenants arc crushed under a terrible burden of 
debt. Rents are very high and, as in India, the agriculturists have long 
periods of enforced idleness when .they have little work in the ficfcls. 
Cottage industries are thus needed by them to fill in this jime and add to 
their income. Indeed, there arc many* such industries now. There are 
very few great estates. When such an estate is formed it is soon divided 
up among the heirs. About half the peasantry ow n their farrrts, the other 
half work under landlords. China is thus a country of vast numbers of 
small farms. For hundreds of years Chinese farmers have had the reputa- 
tion of being able to extract the utmost possible sustenance from the land. 
They were forced to do so because of Hie small parcels of land they 
possessed, and so they exercised an amazing ingenuity and worked 
tremendously hard. They had none of the labour-saving devices which 
modern agriculture possesses, and this made them work harder than they 
need have done for the results obtained. 

Even with all this ingenuity and hard work neatly half of them could 
not make both ends meet, and were half starved through their short and 
stunted lives, as happens to the great numbers of peasants in India. They 
lived on the verge of destitution, and calamities came, famines and floods, 
and swept them away by the million. Dr. Sun’s Government, at Borodin’s 
suggestion, passed decrees giving relief to the peasants and the workers. 
The land rent was reduced by 25 per cent, an eight-hour working dav 
and a minimum wage were fixed for the workers, and peasant unions 
were established. It was natural that these reforms should be welcomed 
by the masses and fill them with enthusiasm. 7 hey flocked to the new 
unions and'to tiie support of the Canton Government. 

So Canton consolidated itself and ^prepared f<^r a tussle with the tuchuns 
of the north. A military academy was opened and an army built up. An 
interesting development not only in Canton but all over China, and to 
some extent all over the East, \\ as the displacement of religious authority 
bv secular authority. China, of r*>urs e, had never been a religious country 
in the narrow sense of the word. It now became even more secular. 
Education, which used to be religious, was secularized. The most obvious 
examples of this process ire afforded by the use to which many old 
temples are now put. In Canton a famous old temple is now used as a 
police training institute! In another place temples have been converted 
into vegetable markets. 

Dr. Sun Yat-Srn died in March 1925, but the Canton Government 
went on adding to its strength, with Borodin as its adviser. Soon after- 
wards, some incidents took place which filled the Chinese people with 
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anger against foieign impciialists, and especially against 'the British. 
There were strikes in the cotton mills o r Shanghai *and a wmker seas 
killed in a denumstiati^n in Mas 1925. A great memorial service was 
organized for him, and this was made the occasion for anti-imperialist 
demonstrations bv students and v orkert. A British police ofheer. with 
Sikh policemen under him, ordered firing op this crowd the order was 
“ Shoot to kill ” and several students were killed, .\ncrer at the British 
blazed out all over China, and a subsrr . nt incident made matters far 
worse. This took place in June 1925, in the foreign area 'known as the 
Shameen area) of Canton, wl r e'a Chinese cross d, chiefly of students, 
was fired on by machine-guns and fifty-two persons were killed and many 
more wounded. The British were held to be mainly responsible for this 
“ Shameen massacre ” as it was called. A political boycott of Tftritish 
goods was proclaimed at Canton, and Hongkong trade was held up 
for many months, causing great losses to British firms and the British 
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Government. Hongkong, as you perhaps know, Is a Biftish possession in 
South China. It is quite near to Canton, and through it passes an enormous 
trade. # 

After the death of Dr. Sun there was a continuoi^ tussle between the 
conservative right wing and the advanced left wing ojf the Canton Govern- 
ment. Sometimes one and then the other was in power. About the middle 
of 1926 Chiang Kai-Shek, a right-winger, became commandcr-in-chiCf, 
and he started pushing out the Communists. But still -to some extent the 
two groups w r orked together, although they distrusted each other. Then 
began the advance of the Canton army to the nortlvto fight and expel 
the various tuchuns and establish one national government in the whole 
country. This northern advance was an extraordinary thing, and soon it 
attracted the world’s attention. There w r as little actual fighting, and the 
army of the south marched on swiftly from victory to victory. The north 
was disunited, but the real strength of the South came from its popularity 
with the peasants and workers. A little army of propagandists and agita- 
tors went ahead of the army, organizing peasants’ and workers’ unions and 
telling them of the benefits they would have under the Canton Govern- 
ment. And so cities and villages welcomed the advancing armies and 
helped them in every way . The troops sent against the (’anion army hardly 
fought, and often went over, bag and baggage, to them. Before the year 
1926 was over the nationalists had crossed half China and taken possession 
of the great city of Hankow on the Yangtse river. They shifted their capital 
from Canton to Hankow, renaming it Wuhan. The northern war-lords 
had been defeated and diivcn away, and the imperialist Powers suddenly 
realized, much to their annoyance, that a new and aggressive nationalist 
China stood before them claiming equality and irfusing to be bullied. 

Early in 1927 there was a conflict between the Chinese and the British 
when the nationalists tried to take possession of the British concession at 
Hankow'. Ofdinarily such an aggressive attitude on the part of the Chinese 
would have led to -war and the British Government would have crushed 
them and terrorized them into giving indemnities and more concessions. 
Such had been the invariable practice, as we have alreadv seen, for nearly 
a century, since the Opium Waft- of 1840. But times had changed, and a 
different China faced them now, and so immediately, and for the first 
time in China, British policy underwent a change also and became 
conciliatory towards the new China. The Hankow concession affair was 
a minor matter and could 1 - easily settled. But not very far, and on the 
line of the nationalist advance, was the* great port of Shanghai, the biggest 
and the richest foreign concession area in China. Enormous foreign vested 
interests were interested in the fate of Shanghai. The city itself, or rather 
the concession area, was under foreign control and practically independent 
of the Chinese Government. These foreigners in Shanghai and their 
government; became very anxious when the nationalist armies 
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approached thc^i, am? warships and troops were hurried to the port. 
The British Government especially sent a large expeditionary force, 
consisting partly of Indian troops, to Shanghai early in January 1927. 

The nationalist Government, now established at Hankow or Wuhan, 
were faced with a difficult problem — to advance or not to advance, to 
take Shanghai or not to do so. Their easy successes so far had emboldened 
tl?fem and filled them with enthusiasm, and Shanghai was a very tempting 
prize. On the other hand, they had simjlly marched on and on over more 
than 500 miles of territory, and had not consolidated their position there. 
To attack Shanghai might involve them in difficulties with foreign Powers, 
andjhis rrtight endanger the gains they had already achieved. Borodin 
advised caution and consolidation. He was of opinion that the nationalists 
should keep away from Shanghai and strengthen their position in the 
southern half of China which w as already under their control, and prepare 
the ground in the north with propaganda. Very soon, within a year or so, 
he expected the whole of China to be ready to welcome a nationalist 
advance. That would be the time to take Shanghai, march to Pckiyg, 
and face the foreign imperialist Powers. Borodin, the revolutionary, gave 
this cautious ad\if c, because he was experienced in judging the various 
factors in a situation. 'I he right-wing leaders of the Kuomintang, however, 
and cspecialK the commander-in-chief, Chiang Kai-Shek, insisted on 
marching to Shanghai* The reason for this desire to take Shanghai 
appeared later when the Kuomintang split up into two. The growing 
power of the tenants’ and workers’ unions was not liked by these right- 
wing leaders. Many of the generals were themselves landlords. They had 
therefore decided to crush these unions, even at the cost of breaking up 
the party into two and weakening the nationalist cause. Shanghai was an 
important centre of the big Chinese bourgeoisie, and the right-wing generals 
counted upon it to help them, with money d otherwise, in their fight 
against the more advanced elements in their party, and especially against 
the communists. In such a fight they knew’ thev conld also rely on the 
support of the foreign bankers and industrialists in Shanghai. 

So they marched on Shanghai, and on March 22, 1927, the Chinese 
part of the city fell to them, the forfign concession areas not being 
attacked. This fJl of Shanghai also took place without much fighting. 
Opposing troops w ent over to the nationalists, and a rencral strike of the 
workers in the city in favour of the n.itin- dists, completed the downfall 
of the existing Government in Shanghai. Two days later the great city 
of Nanking was also occupied ’ v'the nationalist armies. And then came 
the split in the Kuomintang, between the left wing and the right wing, 
which put an end to the nationalist triumph and brought disaster. The 
revolution had ended; counter-revolution now began. 

Chiang Kai-Shek had marched on Shanghai against the wishes of many 
members of the Hankow Government. Both parties intrigued against each 
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other. The Hankow people tried to undermine Chiangfc influence in the 
army and so to get rid of him ; Chiang set up a rival government in 
Nanking. All this happened within a few days of the capture of Shanghai. 
Having rebelled against his own Government at Hankow, Chiang now 
made war on communists, left-wingers, and trade-unionist workers. The 
very workers who had made it easy for him to take Shanghai and had 
welcomed him joyously there were now hunted out and crushed. La/gc 
numbers of people were shot down or beheaded, thousands were arrested 
and imprisoned. The freedom that the nationalists were supposed to have 
brought to Shanghai was soon converted into a bloody terror. 

It was during these very April days of 1927 that simultaneously raids 
took place on the Soviet embassy in Peking and the Soviet consulate in 
Shanghai. It seemed obvious enough that Chiang Kai-Shek was acting 
in concert with the northern war-lord Chang Iso Lin, with whom he was 
supposed to be at war. In Peking, as in Shanghai, a 14 clean-up ” of 
communists and advanced workers was rained out. The imperialist 
Pqwcrs of course welcomed this development, because it broke up and 
weakened the ranks of the Chinese nationalists. Chiang Kai-Shek sought 
to co-operate with the representatives of the Powers in Shanghai. You 
will remember that it was about this time, in Ma\ 1027, that the British 
Government carried out the Arcos raid on Soviet premises in London 
and then broke off relations with Russia. 

And so, within a month or two, the picture had ( hanged completely in 
China. From being a united and a triumphant party representing the 
Chinese nation and, flushed with success, faring the foreign Powers, the 
Kuomintang had broken up into warring groups, and the workers and 
peasants, who had been its life and strength, were now being persecuted 
and hunted down. The foreign interests in Shanghai breathed happily 
again and graciously helped one group against another, especially in the 
pleasant and profitable pastime of baiting and harassing the workers. 
These workers in the Shanghai factories (and indeed throughout China) 
were terribly exploited by the owners, and their standards and living 
conditions were miserable. Trade unionism gave them strength and had 
already forced the hands of the* owners in giving higher wages. Trade 
unions therefore were not approved of by the factory-ow nrrs European, 
Japanese, or Chinese. 

Borodin was strongly criticized in Moscow for the turn events had 
taken in China, and in Jul ; 1927 he left for Russia. With his departure 
the left wing of the Kuomintang at Hankow went to pieces. The Nanking 
Government now controlled the Kuomintang completely, and the war 
against communists specially and against all left-wingers and workers' 
leaders* continued. Among those who left China, or were driven out, at 
this stage, was Madame Sun, the revered widow of the great leader, Sun 
Yat-Sen. Shodcclared in sorrow that her husband's great work for China’s 
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freedom had beenl betrayed by the militarists and others. And yet these 
militarists continued to swear by Dr. Sun’s three famous principles — 
Nationalism, Democracy, and Social Justice. 

Again China becajnc a maze of* war-lords and generals fighting each 
other. Canton broke off from the Nanking Government and established 
a government of its own in the south. In 1928 Peking fell into the hands 
of the Nanking Government. Its name was changed to Peiping, which 
means “ Northern lieace M . Peking had meant “ Northern Capital ”, but 
it was no longer the capital. * 

In spite of the fall of Peking or Peiping, as we must call it now', civil 
war continued in various parts of tin* country. Canton foimcd a separate 
government, but e\en in the north \arious war-lords did much as they 
pleased, and carried on personal quarrels, and sometimes came to terms 
with each other for a while. In theory the so-( ailed " National ” Go\ em- 
inent at Nanking ruled (.Inna, except for Canton. I here were, however, 
many areas whnh were beyond its control, notably a big area in the 
interior where a communist go\ eminent was st t up. The Nanking 
Government relied chiefly on the Shanghai bankers for financial support. 
Thv, armies of various gencials became a ternblr burden on the 

peasantry. Vast numbers of ex-soldiers also roamed about the countryside 
in search of employment and, finding none, often took to banditry. 

Relations between the Nanking Government and Soviet Russia were 
broken of} in I)r< ember 1927, and, under the p itronage of the imperialist 
Powers, Nanking adopted an aggressive anti-Soviet policy. This would 
have led to war in 1927 but lor the pcisistent refusal of Russia to go to 
war. In 1929 the t hinese Government again became aggressive, this time 
in Manchuria. The Soviet consulate was raided and the Russian olficials 
of the Chinese 1 . astern Railway w ere dismissed. This railway was largely 
Russian property, and the Soviet Govcrnmr . immediately took action 
against the Chinese. For a few months a kind c>: war existed, afld then the 
Chinese Government agreed to the* Soviet demand lo restore the old 
arrangement. 

Manchuria and the lailway running through it have led to many 
international complications, as many irftrresls clash there, especially 
Chinese, Japanese, and Russia!}. Recently Japan has gained control over 
these norlh-eastein provinces of China, in spite of world disapproval. 1 
shall trll you of this in my next letter. 

I have referred above to a communist government being set up in some 
parts of China. It appears that thr* first cominm ist government to be 
established was in November 1927, in the district of Haifeng in the 
province of Kwantung in the south. This was the “ Haifeng Soviet 
Republic ”, which developed out of various peasants* unions. The Soviet 
area grew in the interior of China till by the middle of 1932 about a sixth 
of the total area of China proper — that is, an area of 250,000 square 
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miles with a population of 50,000,000 — was included ,n it. This govern- 
ment built up a Red Army of 400,000 men, and this army had auxiliary 
units of boys and girls. Both the Nanking and Canton governments tried 
their utmost to crush these Chinese Soviets, and Chiang Kai-Shek led 
repeated expeditions against them without much success. The soviets 
sometimes retreated and consolidated themselves elsewhere in the 
interior. 1 
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June 29, 1933 

We have followed the dismal story- of the disintegration of China, of the 
revolution that seemed to have triumphed and then, suddenly, collapsed 
and was swallowed up by a fierce counter-revolution. The talc is not 
ended yet, there is much more to come. The revolution failed because 
the conflicts of conscious class interests were greater than the binding 
force of nationalism. The rich landed and other interests preferred to 
break the nationalist movement rather than risk the dominance of the 
peasant and worker masses. 

Apart from her internal troubles, China had now to face a determined 
attack from a foreign enemy. This was Japan, bent on profiting by the 
weakness of China and jhc preoccupation of other Powers. 

Japan is an extraordinary example of a mixture of modem industrialism 
and medieval feudalism, of parliamentarism and autocracy and military 
control. The ruling landowning and military classes have deliberately 
tried to build up a State on the lines of a clan, with themselves as the 
chiefs and the Emperor as thp supreme head. Religion, education, every- 
thing has been made to help in this process. Religion is an officially 
controlled affiyr, the temples and shrines being directly under official 
control, and the priests holding official posts. Thus a huge propaganda 
machine, working through thc*temples and schools, is constantly teaching 
the people, not only patriotism to the country, but obedience to the will 
of the Emperor who is to be considered semi-divine. Ihc old Japanese 
term for something corresponding to the old chivalry was “ Bushido ”, a 
kind of elan loyalty. This idea has been extended to cover the whole 
State, and with it is connected the Emperor at the top. The Emperor is 
really a symbol in w hose name the ruling big landlord and military classes 
fcxercise pow er. Industrialization has developed a bourgeoisie in Japan, but 

1 The conflict between Chiang Kai-Shek and the Chinese Soviets, their joining 
together against Japanese aggression, and Japan's invasion of China and the war that 
followed, are dealt with in the Postscript at the end of this book. 
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the big industrial jmagndtcs happen to come from the old landowning 
families, and thus there has so far been no transfer of power to the 
bourgeoisie as such. In effect, there is so much monopoly in Japan that a 
few powerful families control the industry as well as the politics of the 
country. 

Buddhism has long been a popular faith in Japan, but Shinto is more 
of A national religion, with its stress on ancestor- worship. This worship 
includes the past emperors and heroes of\he nation, and especially those 
who have died # in war. In this way it becomes a powerful and effective 
method for spreading a love of country and the idea of obedience to the 
reigning emperor. The Japanese people are famous for their amazing 
patriotism and their capacity for sacrifice for their country. It is not so 
well known that this patriotism is of a very aggressive kind, and dreams 
of world empire. About 1915 a new sect was started in Japan. It was called 
the “Omoto-Kyo ” sect, and it* spread very rapidly all over the country. 
The principal doctrine of this sect was that Japan should become the 
ruler of the w hole world, the Emperor being the supreme head. On behalf 
of the sect it was stated : 

“ Wc arc onlv a inunc; ai making the F.mprror of Japan ruler and governor of the 
whole world, as he is the onlv ruler in the world who retains the spiritual miwion 
inherited from the remotest ancestor in thr di\ me world." 


During the World War, as we have seen, Japan tried to bully China 
by her twenty-one demands. She did not get aft she wanted, because of 
the outcry in America and Europe, but she got a great deal. After the 
war Japan saw in the collapse of the Tsarist Empire an ideal opportunity 
for spreading out in Asia. Her armies entered Siberia and her agents 
came right up to Samarqand and Bokhara >’n Central Asia. That adven- 
ture failed bec ause of the recovery of So\; . Russia and to some extent 
the opposition and distrust of America. For it must always be remembered 
that there* is little love lost between J«*pan and the United States of 
America. They dislike each other greatly, and glare at each other across 
the Pacific Ocean. The Washington CorfTerencc of 1922 was a blow' to 
Japanese ambitions and a victory for American diplomacy. At this con- 
ference nine P wers, including Japan, pledged themselves to respect the 
integrity of China, which meant that Japan must give up all hopes of 
spreading out in China. At this Conf. rmce also the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance came to an end and Japan stood isola'ed in the Far East. The 
British Government started l ilding a mighty naval base at Singapore, 
and this was obviously a threat to Japan. In 1924 the United Stipes of 
America passed an anti-Japanese immigration Bill, as they wanted to keep 
out Japanese workers from the States. This racial discrimination was 
greatly resented in Japan, and to some extent all over the Ease. But Japan 
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could do nothing against America. Feeling isolated and surrounded by a 
hostile ring, Japan turned to Russia, and in January 1925 signed a treaty 
with her. 

I must tell you of a great disaster that befell Japan during this period 
and which weakened her very much. Tliis was a terrible earthquake 
which took place on September 1, 1925, and was followed by a tidal wave 
and a fire in the great capital city of Tokyo. This huge city was destroyed 
and so also the port of Yokohahia. Over 100,000 people died and enor- 
mous damage was done. The Japanese people met the disaster with 
courage and resolution and built a new city of Tokyo on the ruins of the 
old. 

Japan had come to terms with Russia because of her difficulties, but 
this did not mean approval of communism. Communism meant the end 
of emperor-woiship, and feudalism, and the exploitation of the masses by 
the luling class, and indeed almost everything that the existing order 
stood for. 1 his communism was growing m Japan because of the increas- 
ing misers of the people, who war being exploited moie and more by 
powerful industrial interests. The population was growing rapidly. It 
could not emigrate to America or Canada or even the barren wastes of 
Australia; the doois were closed. China was near, but China was ovei 
full of people. There was some cmigiation to Korea and Manchuria. 
Besides her own especial troubles, Japan had to fat e the common tumbles 
of industi ialiMU ard trade depression which all the world was experienc- 
ing. As the internal situation grew more st nous, severe repression of 
communist and .11 ladiral ideas began. In roj^ .1 “ Peace Preservation 
Law ” w as passed and. as the wording is intrusting, 1 shalhgixe you the 
first article ot this law. It runs thus* 

“That those who ha\r organized an a&crx iat.on or fratemitv with the object of 
altering tlv- national constitution, or ol repudiating the private property system, or 
those who have joined sik h an oiga.ni/ation with lull knowledge of its ohjrt t, are to 
be punished with penalties, ranging from death to servitude of over five >ears.'* 

r 

The extreme severity of this law, which bars not only communism but all 
forms of socialistic or radical of constitutional reform, is a measure of the 
fright of the Japanese Government at the rise of communism. 

But communism is the outcome of widespread misery due to social 
conditions, and unless these conditions are improved, mere repression can 
be no remedy. There is a terrible' misery in Japan at present. The pea- 
santry', as in China and India, are crushed under a tremendous burden 
of debt. Taxation, especially because of heavx military expenditure and 
war needs, is very heavy. Reports come of starving peasants trying to live 
on grass and roots, and of selling even their < hildren. The middle classes 
arc also in a bad way owing to unemployment, and suicides have 
increased. ■ 
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The campaign Jtgainsf communism began on a big scale early in 1928, 
when over 1,000 arrests were made in the course of one night, and yet 
newspapers were not allowed to publish this fact for over a month. Police 
raids and mass arrets have taken place frequently year after year. One 
of the biggest raids topk place in October 1932, when 2,250 persons were 
arrested. Most of these people were not labourers, but students and 
tedfchcrs. f Ihere were among them hundreds of graduates and women. 
It is curious to notice that many rich voting people have been attracted 
to communism in Japan. Advanced thinkers there, as in India and else- 
where, are considered more dangerous than criminals. Like the Meerut 
trial in India, some of the Japanese communist trials have gone on for 
years.* 

I have told you all this about conditions in Japan so that you may have 
some idea of the background of the Manchurian adventure of Japan, 
about which I propose to tell \'ou something now. 

You have read in previous letters of Japan’s persistent attempts to get 
a footing on the Asiatic mainland, first in Korea and then in Manchuria. 
The w ar with China of 1P91 and the Russian war of ten years later were 
both waged with this object in view. Success came to Japan and step bv 
step she went .Jicad. Kon a was absorbed and became just a part of the 
Japanese Lmpire. In Manchuria, which is a general name for China’s 
three eastern provinces, the Russian lease and concessions round about 
Port Arthur weie transferred to Japan. Part of the railway built by Russia 
across Manchuria, the Chine* ■ Eastern Railway, also came under 
Japanese control, and was named the South Manchuria Railway. In 
spite of all these changes Manchuria ;ls a whole still continued to be under 
the Chinese Government, and because of the railway Chinese immigrants 
poured in. Indeed, this immigration to the three north-eastern provinces 
is supposed to be one of the greatest migrau ns in world history. Within 
seven yeais, from 1923 to 1929, over 2,500,00 * Chinese went 'across. The 
population of Manchuria is about 30,000,000 now and of these 95 per 
cent arc Chinese. The thfree provinces are thus thoroughly Chinese. The 
remaining 5 per cent are Russians, Mongol nomads, Koreans, and 
Japanese. The old Manehus have become absorbed in the Chinese, and 
have even forgotten their language. • 

You will renu mber my telling you of the Nine-Power Treaty signed at 
the Washington Conference of 1922. This was specially made, at the 
suggestion of the Western Powers, to c«‘i ck Japanese designs in China 
Explicitly and unambiguously, all (lie nine Powc s lof which Japan was 
one) agreed “ to respect the wereignty, the independence and the 
territorial and administrative integrity of China 

Foi some years Japan held her hand. Behind the scenes, however, she 
helped, with money and otherwise, some of the Chinese warlords, or 
tuckuns , to carry on the civil war and thus weaken China. In* particular, 
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she helped Chanf Tso tin, who dominated Manchuria and even Peking 
till the victory of the southern nationalists. In 1931 the Japanese Govern- 
ment adopted an openly aggressive attitude in Manchuria. This may 
have been due to their intense economic crisis, which forced them to do 
something abroad in prdcr to divert attention as well as relieve the tension 
at home, or to the dominance of the military party in the Government, 
or*to the feeling that all the other Powers were busy with their own 
troubles and the trade depression and were not likely to interfere. Probably 
all these reasons worked togrthet to induce the Japanese Government to 
take a step which was a very serious one. For this step was a distinct 
breach of fhe Nine- Power Treaty of 1922. It was also a breach of the 
League of Nations Covenant, for both China and Japan were members 
of the League, and, as such, could not attack each other without reference 
to the League. And, lastly, it was a cb*ar breach of the Paris (or Kellogg] 
Pact of 1928 for the outlawry of war. By carrying on warlike operations 
against China, the Japanese Government deliberately broke these treaties 
and pledges and defied the world. • 

Of course they did not say so. They put up some feeble, and obviously 
untrue, excuse of bandits in Manchuria and some petty incidents which 
compelled them to send their troops to maintain order and protect their 
interests. There was no open declaration of war, but nevertheless there 
was a Japanese invasion of Manchuria. The Chinese people were very 
angry at this. The Chinese Government protested and appealed to the 
League of Nations and the other Powers, but no one paid any attention 
to them. Each country was full of its own troubles and unwilling to add 
to them by opposing Japan. It is also probable that some Powers, and 
notably England, had a secret arrangement with Japan. Chinese irregular 
troops gave a lot of trouble to the Japanese ; n Manchuria. And yet there 
was supposed to be no war between the two • untries ! More troublesome 
to Japan was a great movement in China i >r the boycott of Japanese 
goods. 

In January 1032 a Japanese army suddenly descended on Chinese soil 
near Shanghai, and perpetrated one of the most ghastly massacres of 
modern times. They avoided the foreigil concession arras, so as not to 
irritate the western Powers, add attacked the densely populated Chinese 
quarters. A huge area near Shanghai (I think its name was Chapei) was 
bombed and shelled and utterly destroyed, thousands being killed and 
vast numbers rendered homeless. Remember that this was not a fight 
against an army. It was the bombing of innocent civilians. The Japanese 
admiral who was in charge of uas gallant operation, when asked about 
it, stated that Japan had mercifully decided that there should be ‘‘.only 
two more days of indiscriminate bombing of civilians " ! Even the pro- 
Japanese correspondent of the London Timts in Shanghai was shocked 
by this “ wholesale massacre as he called it, of the Chinese by the 
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Japanese. What the Chinese people felt about it may fw ell be imagined. 
A wave of horror and anger passed through China, and the various war- 
lords and governments in the country forgot, or seemed to forget, jtheir 
mutual rivalries before this barbarous foreign invasion. There was talk 
of a united front against Japan, and c\en the communist Government of 
the Chinese interior offered its services to the Nanking Government. And 
yet, strange to say, Nanking, or its. leader Chiang Kai-Shek, made*no 
move to defend Shanghai from*the advancing Japanese troops. All that 
Nanking did was to protest to the League. It did not even try to build 
up a united resistance against the Japanese. It almost appears that it had 
no desire to resist, in spite of its tall talk and the burning indignation of 
the country. 

And then there appeared at Shanghai an odd auny liom the south 
- the Nineteenth Route Aimy it was called. It consisted of Cantonese 
people, but it was not under the oiders of either tin* Nanking or the 
Canton Government. It was a ragged aimv with little equipment, no big 
guns, poor uniforms, and not enough ( lothing to protec t it from the bitter- 
cold of a Chinese winter. There were main boss of fourteen and sixteen 
serving in it; some were only twelve veais old. T his ragged armv decided 
to fight and hold the Japanese in defiance of Chiang Kai-Shek's orders. 
For two weeks in January and February iqv they fought without anv 
help from the Nanking Government, and tiny fought with such remark- 
able heroism that the far stronger and brttri -equipped Japanese were, 
much to their surprise, held up. Not only the Japanese but evervbodv 
was surprised, the foreign Powers and the Chinese people themselves. 
After two weeks’ unaided fighting, when eveivbodv was lull of praises of 
this army, Chiang Kai-Shek sent some of his troops to help in the defence. 

The rqth Route Army made history and became famous the world 
over. Their defence ujiset Japanese plans, and as the Western Powers 
were also anxious alxiut their interests in Shanghai, the Japanese troops 
were gradually whhdrawn from Shanghai area and dupped awav. 
It is worth noting that these Western Powers Jvrir far more 1 one rrnrd 
with their financial or other interests than with odd massacres like the' 
Chapei one, in which thousands of Chinese had been killed, or with the 
breach of solemn treaties and •inter national covenant The League o! 
Nations was repeatedly moved in the matter, but alw.ivs it found some 
excuse for postponing action. The fact that an actual war was going on 
and thousands had l>cen and were bring killed was not a matter of 
urgency for the League. It was said that there was no real war because 
it had not been officially declared to be a war! The reputation and 
prestige of the League suffered greatly by this weakness and almost 
deliberate connivance at wrong-doing. The responsibility for this of course 
lay with some of the great Powers, and England especially adopted a 
pro-Japanese attitude in the League. Ultimately the League appointed 
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an international jpommfssion of inquiry into the Manchurian affair, 
under the chairmanship of Lord Lytton. This was readily agreed to 
by t[ie Powers, as it meant postponing any decision for many months. 
Manchuria was far ^fT, and it would take a long time for tin commission 
to go there and report, and perhaps the matter might blow over by 
then. 

The Japanese w ithdrew liom Muyighai, but they paid more attention 
now to Manchuria* They set up a puppet government there and pro- 
claimed that Manchuria had cv-rcLcd its right of self-determination. 
This new puppet State was named Manchukuo, and a seedy-looking 
south, a descendant of the old Manrhu rulers of China, was mad" the 
monarch of the new domain. Ol course the whole thing w'as for show' 
purposes only, and Japan was the real ruler. Everybody knew that if the 
Japanese army were removed the State of Manchukuo would topple 
over in a day. 

The Japanese had great trouble in Manchuria, for volunteer Chinese 
bands were continually fighting them. These bands arc called 1>v the 
Japanese 14 bandits ”. Manrhukuo armies, consisting of the local Chinese, 
were trained and equipped by the Japanese. When thev were sent against 
the 4 ‘ bandits’ , thev walked user and joined the “ bandits ” with all 
their up-to-date equipment! Manchuiia suffered greatly because of this 
incessant warfare, and the sova bean trade began to die out. 

After many months of inquirs the Lytton Commission presented its 
report to the League of Nations, it was a careful, moderate, and judicially 
worded document, but it was dead against Jup.*n. Th : s upset the British 
(Government vers much, as dies were bent on protecting Japan. The 
consideration of the matter was put off for seseral months again. At last 
the question had to be faced bv the League The American attitude had 
been very different from that *>f England * was much more against 
Japan. America had declared that she wouh. not recognize hnv change 
brought about forcibly bv Japan in •Manchuria or elsewhere. In spite of 
this strong American attitude. England, and to some# extent France. 
Italy, and (Germany, supported Japan. 

While the League was doing its best fo avoid a decision, Japan took 
a new step. On New Year’? Dav iqj'b :x Japanese .umy suddenly 
appeared in China proper and attacked the tow n of Shunhaikwan, which 
stands on the Chinese side of the (Great Wall. There was shelling from 
big guns and ctc r irn\crs, and bombing from aeroplanes ; it was a thorough- 
ly up-to-date alt at k, and Shunhaikwan was reduced to a 14 smoking ruin ”, 
and a large number of its civih .a inhabitants lav dead and dving. And 
then the Japanese army marched on into the Chinese province of Jehol 
and approaching Pciping. The excuse was that the 44 bandits ” used to 
make Jehol their headquarters for attacking Manchukuo, and that 
anyway Jeliol was part of Manchukuo! 
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This fresh aggression and the New- Year- Day mas^icrc woke up the 
League and, largely because of the insistence of the smaller Powers, the 
League passed a resolution adopting the Lytton report and condemning 
Japan. The Japanese Government did not care in the least (for did it not 
know that some great Powers, including England, were backing it 
secretly?) and marched out of the League. Having resigned from the 
League, Japan quietly went on advancing on Peiping. It met with Ifttle 
or no resistance, and when the'Japancsc army almost reached the gates 
of Peiping, in May 1933, an armistice between China and Japan was 
announced. Japan had triumphed. It is not surprising that the Nanking 
Government and the present Kuomintang became very unpopular in 
China, after the pitiful exhibition which they gave against Japanese 
aggression. 

I have said a lot about this Manchurian affair. It is important because 
it affects the future of China. But it is more important still because it 
shows up the League of Nations and its utter ineffectiveness and futility 
in the face of proved international wrong-doing. It also shows up the 
duplicity of the big European Powers and their intrigues. In this particular 
matter America not a member of the League) tried to take up a strong 
attitude against Japan and almost drifted into war with her. But then the 
secret support that England and other Powers gave to Japan nullified 
America’s attitude, and, fearing isolation against Japan, America became 
more cautious. The League pioudv condemned Japan but did nothing 
to follow this up. The puppet State of Manrhukuo was not to be recog- 
nized by the League members, but this non-rrcogmtion became little 
more than a farce. 

In spite of the League’s condemnation of Japan, British ministers and 
ambassadors go out of their wav to justify Japanese action. This i> a 
strange contrast to England’s behaviour towards Russia. In April 193$ 
some Englfch engineers were tried in Russia for espionage. Some were 
acquitted, and twe were sentenced to light terms of impiisonmrnt. There 
was a great oukcry at this, and the British Government immediately put 
an embargo on the entry of Russian goods into Britain. Russia responded 
by keeping out British goods. 1 • 

So China lost Manchuria atid muchvNe, and Japan continued to 
threaten the rest of the country'. Tibet was independent. Mongolia was 
a Soviet country allied to the Russian Soviet Union. China also had 
trouble in another huge province, Sinkiang or Chinese Turkestan, which 
lies between Tibet and Siberia. To Yarkand and Kashgar in this province 
go caravans regularly from Srinagar in Kashmir, via Lrh in Ladakh. 
The population of this province consists largely of Muslim Turks. They 
arc Chinese in their outlook and culture and even names. But they are 

1 This tradr war between England and Russia was brought to an end later by an 
agreement between the two countries. 
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very far from the jhcart f of China and are cut off by the Gobi desert. 
Communications are very primitive. The bonds that tic them to China 
are ngt strong and there is a feeling of Turkish nationalism which breaks 
out from time to tim*. This vast area has been the scene of international 
intrigue ever since the; Great War. England and Russia and Japan spy 
and intrigue against each other and the Chinese government, and support 
rivaff chiefs locally. 

Early in 193;^ thore was a Turkish revolt in Sinkiang; Yarkand and 
Kashgar fell and a republic was proclaimed. The British accused the 
Soviet of encouraging this revolt, but the Soviet openly charged the 
British withiiaving instigated it with the object of creating a buffer State 
between China and Russia, like Manchukuo. Even the name of the 
British army officer who organized the revolt in Sinkiang is mentioned. 

j\ofr: This revolt in Sinkiang was suppressed bv the supporters of the 
Chinese Government, apparentTy with some unofficial help given by the 
Soviet authorities. Soviet prestige went up in Central Asia in consequence 
and British prestige fell. . 
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July 7 , 1933 

Let us now go back to Russia, the land of the Soviets, and take up the 
thread of her slorv from where we had left off. We had reached January 
1924, when Lenin, the leader and inspirer of the revolution, died. In the 
many subsequent letters that I have written to \ou since about other 
<ountries, Russia has frequently found mentic In considering European 
problems, or the Indian frontier, or the Middle Eastern countries. Turkey 
and Persia, or the Far East, China find Japan, Russia has cropped up 
again and again. The fait must be becoming evident tQ vou that it is 
very difficult, and indeed impossible, to separate the politics and eco- 
nomics of one nation from those of ofhers. The intei relations and 
interdependence of nations h^vc grow n •tremendously in recent years, 
and the world is becoming, in many ways, a single unit. Historv has 
become international, a world historv, and can only be understood even 
as regards one country if we keep looking at the world as a w hole. 

The enormous area covered bv the Soviet Union in Europe and Asia 
stands apart from the capitalist world, and yet everywhere it comes into 
contact, and often into conflict, with this other world. I have told you 
in previous letters of the Soviet's generous Eastern policy, of thc # hclp 
given to Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan, and of its intimate relations 
with China, followed by a sudden break. I have also told you of the Arcos 
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raid in England, ai^d of the “ Zinoviev letter ” which turned out to be a 
forgery, but whicn none the less influenced a British general election. 
Now \ w ant to take you to the centre of Soviet land to watc h the develop- 
ment of the strange and fascinating social experiment that was taking 
place there. 

The first four yeais after the Re\ olution, from 1917 to 1921, had been 
a pt%iod of fighting to preserve the Revolution from a host of enemies. 
It was a thrilling and dramatic period of war and revolt and civil war 
and starvation and death, brightened up by the crusading zeal of the 
masses and the heroism shown in defence of an ideal. ”1 he immediate 
reward was nothing, but gieat hopes and promise's filled the people and 
made them bear their terrible sufierings and forget even, for a while, 
their empty stomachs. I his was the period ol militant communism '. 

I hen came a slight relaxation when Lenin introduced the New 
laonomir Polic y , or NLP, in icpJh. hwas a going back from communism, 
.1 compromise with houiyoi c elements in the country. 'I his did not mean 
that the Bobhevik leaders had changed their objective. All it meant waij 
that they had taken a step back to rest and recuperate in order to be 
able to take se veral steps forward again later. So the Soviets settled down 
and faced the mighty problem of building up a nation that had been 
largely dr stroved and ruined. In order to bind and do construe uv e v\c>rk. 
they wanted machinery and material, sue h as railway-engines and 
carriages and motor-trucks and tractors and factors equipments. They 
had to bus these in foreign countries, and the v had little' money for them. 
I hey tried therefore to ed < rrdits in these- foreign countries so that thev 
might be able to pay for the goods thev bought in convenient instalment*. 
Credits could onlv be obtained when the < outlines were on speaking 
terms with each othe*r, not if they dicl not recognize each other officially. 
Soviet Russia was therefore vei\ keen on g< ; ing recognition fi«»m the 
big Powers and having diplomatic and trade relations with •them. But 
these big imperialist Powers haled the Bolsheviks and all their works: 
to them communism waslm abomination that must be pj.it down. I hey 
had, indeed, tried their best to put it down during the wars of interven- 
tion, and thev had failed. They would havf* preferred to have no dealings 
with the Soviets. But it is ddfici/lt to ignonr a government .\hich happens 
to control one-sixth of the whole surface of the earth, It is still more 
difficult to ignore a gcxnl customer who is prepared to buy a great deal 
of expensive machinery. Trade between an agricultural country like 
Russia and industrial countries likl* Germany, Pngland, and America 
was beneficial to both sides, fot Russia wanted machinery and could 
supply cheap food and raw material. 

The pull of the pocket was at last greater than the hatred of com- 
munism, and nearly all countries recognized the Soviet Government, and 
many of them made trade treaties with it. The only Rower that 
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consistently refused to recognize the Soviets was America. There has, 
however, been trade between Russia and the United States of America. 1 

In this way the Soviets established relations with most of the capitalist 
and imperialist Powers, and to some extent they profited by the rivalries 
of these Powers, as they did when defeated Geripany turned to them in 
1922 and the Rapallo Treaty was signed. But the compromise was a very 
unstable one, and there was a fundamental incompatibility between the 
two systems — capitalist and communist. The Bolsheviks were always 
encouraging the oppressed and exploited people, both the subject peoples 
in colonial countries and the workers in factories to rise against their 
exploiters. They did not do so officially, but through the Comintern or 
Communist International. The imperialist Powers, on the other hand, 
and especially England, were continually intriguing against the very 
existence of the Soviets. So there was bound to be trouble, and there was 
frequent conflict, resulting in a break of diplomatic relations and in war 
scares. You will remember my telling you of the breach with England 
.that followed the Arcos raid in 1927. This friction is easy to understand, 
as England is the leading imperialist Power and Soviet Russia represents 
an idea which strikes at the root of all imperialism. But there seems to 
be something even more than that between these hostile countries, some- 
thing of the hereditary and traditional enmity which existed for genera- 
tions between Tsarist Russia and England. 

The fear today in England and other capitalist countries is not so 
much of Soviet armies, as of something more intangible and yet 
more powerful and dangerous, of Soviet ideas and communist propaganda 
To counter this a continuous and largely untrue propaganda is kept up 
against Russia, and the most amazing stories about Soviet villainy air 
circulated. British statesmen’use language against the Soviet leaders w r hi< h 
they have never used except against then enemies in war-time. Lord 
Birkenhead referred to the Soviet statesmen as “ a junta of assassins ” 
and a junta of.swollen frogs ” a* a time when the two countries were 
supposed to be; not only at peace, but had diplmiatie irlations with ca< h 
other. Under these conditions it is obvious that there can be no reall> 
friendly relations between the Soviets and the imperialist Powers. The 
differences between them are fundamen^l. The victors and vanquished 
of the World War may come together, but not the communist and 
capitalist. Peace between the latter two can only be temporary; it is but 
a truce. 

One of the recurring ^grounds of ‘dispute between Soviet Russia and 
the capitalist Powers was the repudiation of foreign debts by the former. 
This is not a live issue now, as, in these hard times, almost every country 
is defaulting in the payment of debt. But still the subject crops up from 

1 The Soviet Union was recognized by the United State* in 1933, an ^ diplomatic 
relations w rwr established between the two countries. 
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time to time. Soon.after fhc Bolsheviks came to power they repudiated 
the former Tsarist aebts to other countries. This policy had been declared 
as ear^y as the unsuccessful revolution of 1905. Consistently, the Soviets 
also gave up such claiias as they had on the eastern countries, China, etc. 
Further, they did not c^airn any share in Reparations. In 1922 the Allied 
governments presented a memorandum to the Soviets on the question of 
thcs<? debts. To this the Soviets replied reminding the governments how 
many of the capitalist States had in tltt- past repudiated debts and 
obligations, and confiscated tlu* property of foreigners. “ Governments 
and systems that spryig from revolutions are not bound to respect the 
obligations if fallen governments.” The Soviet Government especially 
reminded the Allies of what one of them, France, had done during her 
great revolution. 


“'I hr French C .omrntion, o i which I*rancr drclarrs hrrscli to be ihr legitimate 
successor, proclaimed on thr 22nd December, 17 ( 42 , that the ‘sovereignty of people 
is not bound by the treaties of urant* ’ In accordance vsith tins de* laration, revolu- 
tionary Frame not only tore up the political treaties of former regimes with foreign* 
countries, but also repudiated her national debt/’ 

In spite of this justification of repudiation the Soviet Government 
was so keen to come to terms with the other Powers that it was perfectly 
prepared to discuss the question of debt with them. But it took up the 
position that such discussion could take place only after the foreign 
government had given unconditional recognition to the Soviets. As a 
matter of fact the So\ iet gave many assurances about payment of 
obligations to England, France, and America, but there was no great 
eagerness on the part of the capitalist Powtts to come to terms with 
Russia. 

As against the British claim the Soviet had n 1 c an interesting counter- 
claim. The total British claim against Russia for government and war 
debts and railway bonds and commercial investments amounted to 
about £ 8 *\o,ooo y ooo. I he Bolsheviks counter-claimed, from Britain 
for her share of the damage done during the Russian Ci\il War, as 
Britain and British forces had supported the enemies o| the Soviets. 
The total damage was estimated at £ 4,06^,226,040, and »»1 this Britain’s 
share was said to be approximately £2, 000,000, 000. So diat the counter- 
claim was ncarh two and a half times as grr * as the claim. 

In making this counter-claim the Bolsheviks wore not on \cry weak 
ground. They gave the famous instance of the Uabama cruiser. This 
cruiser was built in England for the Southern States during the American 
Civil War of the ’sixties. The cruiser left Liverpool after the Civil War 
had begun, and it did a great deal of damage to the shipping and trade 
of the Northern States. England and America were on the verge of war. 
The United States Government claimed that England had no business 
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to hand over the cruiser to the Southern States during war-time, and 
they claimed compensation for all the damage it had Caused. The matter 
was referred to arbitration, and ultimately England had to pay £3,229,166 
to the United States as damages. * 

England’s part in the Russian Civil War was far more important 
and effective than this supply of a cruiser for which she had had to pay 
such heavy damages. During the wars of foreign intervention in Russia, 
it has been officially stated by die Soviet that 1,350,000 lives were lost. 

This question of Russia’s old debts hns only been partly decided so far, 
but it is losing all importance through sheer lapse of time. Meanwhile, 
we see great capitalist and imperialist countries like England, France, 
Germany, and Italy doing almost the very thing which had shocked 
them so much in Russia’s case. It is true they do not repudiate their debts 
or challenge the basis of the capitalist system. They merely default and 
do not pay. 

Soviet policy with other nations was one of peace at almost any ova, 
for they wanted time to recuperate, and the great task of building up 
a huge country on socialistic lines absorbed their attention. There seemed 
to be no near prospect of social revolution in other countries, and so the 
idea of a “ world revolution ” faded out for the time bring. With Eastern 
countries Russia developed a poliev of friendship and t o-operalion, 
although they were governed under the capitalist system. I have told >011 
of the network of treaties between Russia and Tuikrv and Persia and 
Afghanistan. A common fear and dislike of the great imperialist Poweis 
were the link that joinorf them. 

The New Economic Poliev which lrmn introduced in i<T&i was meant 
to win over the middle peasantry to socialization. The rich peasants, or 
Kulaks , as they arc called* the word Kulak means a fist -were not 
encouraged, as they were capitalists on a small scale and resisted the 
process ofVxrialization. Lenin also started a huge sc heme for the electri- 
fication of rural areas, and mighty*electric plants wen* put up. This was 
meant to hclpjhc peasants in manv wavs and fo prepare the way for the 
industrialization of the country. Above all, it was meant to produce an 
industrial mentality among the peasantry, and thus to bring them nearer 
to the town workers or proletariat. Th^ peasants, whose* villages were 
lighted up by electricity and much of whose farm work was done by 
electric power, began to get out of the old ruts and superstitions and to 
think on new lines. There is always a conflict between the interests of the 
city and the village, th<\ town -cl welter and the peasmt. The worker in 
the city wants cheap food and raw material from the countryside and 
high prices for the factory goods he makes; the peasant, on the other 
hand, wants cheap tools and either factory goods from the city and high 
prices for the food and raw materials he produces. This conflict was 
becoming. acute in Russia as a result of the four years of militant 
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communism. It was largely because of this and in order to relieve the 
tension that the l 4 EP was introduced and the peasants were given 
facilities for private trading. 

Lenin was so kren^on his scheme for electrification that he used a 
formula that became famous. He said that “ electricity plus soviets 
equals socialism ”. Even after Lenin's death this electrification continued 
at a* tremendous pace. Another way of influencing the peasantry and 
improving agricultural methods was to* introduce large numbers of 
tractors for ploughing and other purposes. I he Ford Company of America 
supplied them. The Soviets also entered into a very big contract with 
Ford for the.construclion of a huge motor plant in Russia which could 
produce its mans as 100,000 automobiles r\e rv year. 'I his plant w r as 
meant chiefly lor tractors. 

Another activity of the Soviets, which brought them into conflict with 
foreign interests, was the pmduriion and sale abroad of oi! and petrol. 
In Azerbaijan and (Georgia in the Caucasus there is a ii(h oil-producing 
area. Probably this is pan of the larger oil area which spreads to Persia, 
Mosul, and Iraq. Baku, on the* Caspian bra, is the great oil city of South 
Russia. r I he Soviets started selling their oil and petrol abroad at cheaper 
rates than those c harged by the great oil companies. These oil companies, 
like the Standard Oil Co. of America, and the Anglo-Perdan, the Royal 
Dutch Shell Co , and others, are very powerful, and practically control 
the petrol supply of the world. The uncler-sel’iiig by the Soviets caused 
great loss to them and angered them greatlv. The\ started a campaign 
against Soviet oil, calling it ” stolen oil ”, because the oil wells in the 
Caucasus had been c onfisc ated by the Sen iet from their pren ions capitalist 
owners. After a while, however, they came to terms with this “ stolen oil ". 

I have been constantly referring to the* “ Sc*' iet ” or “ Soviets ”, in this 
and other letters. Sometimes 1 have talked * i “ Russia ” doing this or 
that. I have used all these words rather loosely to mean the same thing, 
and I must now tell you what this thing is. Of course y/)u know that the 
Soviet Republic was proclaimed in November 1917, in P # ctrograd, after 
the Bolshevik Revolution. The Tsarist Empire was not a compact national 
State. Russia proper dominated over #a large number of subject 
nationalities both in Europe and in Asia. # Thcre were n«\v iy 200 of such 
nationalities, and they varied tremendouslv. In the Tsar's time they 
were treated as subject peoples, and their languages and cultures were to 
a greater or les> extent suppressed. Practically nothing was done for the 
improvement of the backward peonies in Central Ad t The Jews, although 
they had no special area to call t^eir own, were one of the worst treated 
of the minority communities, and Jewish pogroms, or massacres, were* 
notorious. This led to many people from these oppressed nationalities 
joining the Russian revolutionary movement, although their chief interest 
was in a national revolution and not a social one. The Provisional 
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Government after the February Revolution of igi 7 made many promises to 
these nationalities, but in effect did nothing. Lenin had, on the other 
hand, from the early days of the Bolshevik Party, long before the Revolu- 
tion, insisted on giving each nationality the full right of self-determination 
even to the extent of complete separation and independence. This was a 
part of the old Bolshevik programme. Immediately after the Revolution 
the Bolsheviks, now the Government of the country, reaffirmed «thcir 
faith in this principle of self-determination. 

During the Civil War the Tsarist Empire went to pieces and, for a 
while, the Soviet Republic controlled only a small area round Moscow 
and Leningrad. Encouraged by the western Powers, several nationalities 
bordering the Baltic Sea -Finland, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania- - 
became independent States. So also of course did Poland. As the Russian 
Soviet triumphed in the Civil War and foreign armies withdrew, separate 
and independent Soviet governments grew up in Siberia and Central 
Asia. These governments, having common aims, were naturally closely 
allied to each other. In 1923 they joined together to form the Soviet 
Union, or, to give it its full official title, the Union r>( Socialist Soviet 
Republics. This is often known by its capital letters the l\S.S R. 

Since 1923 there have been some changes in the number of Union 
republics, as in one or two cases republics have split up into two. 
At present there arc seven Union republics : 

fi) Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic, or the R.S.F.S.R. 

(2) White Russia S.S.R. 

'31 Ukrainian S.S. 4 U 

>4/ Trans-Caucasian Socialist Federative S.R. 

( ')) Turkmenistan, or TurKemen, S S.R. 

6 Uzbek S.S.R. 

ij) Tadjikistan, or Tadjik, S.S.R. 

Mongolia is also in some kind of alliance with the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union is thus a federation of several republics. Some of 
these federating lepublics are themselves federations. I hus the Russian 
S.F.S.R. is a federation of twelve autonomous republics, and the '1 rans- 
Caucasian S.F.S.R. is a federation of three republics: the A/eibaijan 
S.S.R., Georgia S.S.R., and Armenia S.S.R. Besides these numerous 
interrelated and interdependent republics, there are many “ national ” 
and “autonomous” regions within the republic s. 1 he object of intro- 
ducing so much automunv everywhere is to encourage each nationality 
to keep its own culture and language and to have as much freedom as 
possible. As far as possible, an attempt has been made to avoid the 
domination of one national or racial group over another. This Soviet 
solution of the minorities problem has interest for us, as we have to face 
a difficult minority problem ourselves. The Soviets’ difficulties appear 
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to have been far greater than ours, for they had 182 different nationalities 
to deal with. ThAr solution of the problem has been very successful. 
They went to the extreme length of irrognizing each separate nationality 
and encouraging it tq carry on its woi k and ediu ation in its own language. 
This was not merely^ to please the separatist tendencies of different 
minorities, but because it was felt that real education and cultural pro- 
gre*i could take effect for the masses onl\ if the native tongue were used. 
And the results achieved already h tve berm iemarkable. 

In spite of this tendency to intioduce lac k of uniformity in the Union, 
the different parts .^iv coming far ikmk r to each other than they ever 
did under tire centralized government of the 1 s.trs. The reason is that 
they h*ave common ideals and th<-\ are all working together in a common 
enterprise. Each l 11 ion Republic lias in th<*oiy the light to separate 
from th e Union whenever it wants to, but th'*ir i> little chance of its doing 
so, because of the great advant.e «s of federation of socialist republics 
in the lace of the hostility of the capitalist world. 

The principal republic' of the ( mon is of course* 1 lie Rusdan ~tl\e 
R.S.F.S.R. This spreads out fiom Umingrad right arr^s Siberia. White 
Ru ‘da S.S.R. 1 ies next to Poland. Ukraine is in the* south along the* shores 
of the Black Sea; it is the granary of Russia. Trans-C mrasia is, as its 
name tells us, across the Caucasus mountains, be tween the Caspian Sea 
and the Black Sea. One of the Trans-Caucasian republics is Armenia, 
which was for so long the scene of fiightfi .1 massacres bv Turk and 
Armenian. Now as a Soviet republic it seems to have settled down to 
peaceful activities. On the other side of the Caspian Sea w r e have the 
three Central Asian republics —Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, which has 
the famous cities of Bokhara and Samarqand. and Tadjikistan. Tadjikistan 
lies just noith of Afghanistan, and is the nearM Soviet tcnitory to India. 

These Central Asian republics have a spe . il interest for us because 
of our age-old contact with Middle Asia. Thev .ire even more # fa*cinating 
because of the remarkable progress fchey have made during the past few 
years. Under the Tsars| thev were verv backward aqd superstitious 
countries with h.irdlv any education and their women mostly behind the 
veil. Todav thev are ahead of India in m.my respect*. 
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Lenin, so long as he lived, was the unchallenged leader of Soviet 
Russia. To his final decision every one bowed ; when there were conflicts, 
his word was law and brought together the warring sections in the 
Communist Party. Trouble came inevitably after his death .when rival 
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groups and rival forces fought for mastery. To ‘the outside world, and to 
a lesser extent in Russia also, Trotsky was the outstanding personality 
among the Bolsheviks after Lenin. It was Trotsky who had taken a leading 
part in the October Revolution, and it was he who, faced by stupendous 
difficulties, created the Red Army which triumphed in the Civil War and 
against foreign intervention. And yet, Trotsky was a new-comer to the 
Bolshevik Party, and the old Bolsheviks, Lenin apait, neither hkcd«him 
nor trusted him greatly'. One of these old finishes iks, Stalin, had become 
general secretars of the Communist Parts, and as such tie was in control 
of the dominant and most powerful oiganization m Russia. Between 
Trotsky and Stalin there was no lose lost. I lit v hated rath other, and 
they were wholly unlike each otlui. liotskv was a brilliant writer and 
orator, and had aho prosed himself a great organizer and man of at lion 
He had a keen and flashing intellect, e\ol\mg thrums of k solution, and 
hitting out at lus opponents with wolds that stung like whips and 
scorpions. Stalin seemed to be a commonplace man beside him, silent, 
pnimposing, far from brilliant And vet he was also a great orguu/ei, a 
great and heroic fighter, and a man of non will Indeed he has come to 
be known as “the man of steel”. While 'Irotskv was admired, it was 
Stalin who inspired confidence. He came horn the masses himself, being 
a Georgian of peasant ongin. r l here was no room m the Communist 
Party for both these towering personalities 

The conflict between Stalin and I ioiskv was a peisnnal one, but it 
was really something more than th it Lac h of them u pr< seated a different 
policy, a different method of developing the revolution 1 rotskv had, 
many \eais before the Revolution, waked out a theorv oT “ Permanent 
Revolution ” \< cording to tins, it was not possible for a smede country, 

however advantageously situated it might be, to establish full socialism. 
Real socialism would onK conn* aftei a world revolution, .is onlv then 
could the* p<\isanti\ be* effect ivelv socialized Socialism was the next 
higher stage in economic development after capitalism. As capitalism 
became international, it broke down, as we se| happening in the greater 
part of the world todav. Onlv socialism could work this international 
structure to advantage, hencc*the mevitabilitv of socialism. That was the 
Marxist theorv. But if an attempt were riMcle to work soc iah<>m in a single 
countrv -that is, nationally and not internationally this would mean 
a going back to a lower economic stage Internationalism was the neces- 
sary foundation for all progress, including socialist progress, and to go 
bark from it was neither possible rior desirable. \r cording to Trotsky, 
there foie, it was not economic ally possible to build up socialism in a 
‘separate rountrv, even, in the Soviet Lnion, big as it was. There was 
so much for which the Soviets had to rely on the industrial countries of 
Western Lurope. It was like the co-operation of the city and the village 
or rural areas ; the industrial West was the city, and Russia was largely 
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rural. Politically, also, Trotsky was of opinion that a separate socialist 
country could no* survive for long in a capitalist environment. The two 
were — and we have seen how true this is —wholly incompatible with 
each other. Kilher # th<* capitalist countries would crush the socialist 
country, or there would be social revolutions in the capitalist countries 
and socialism would be established everywhere. For some time, of course, 
or §ome years, the two might exist side by side in an unstable equilibrium. 

To a large extenj this seems to have been the view of all the Bolshevik 
leaders beibrr *and alter the Revolution. They waited impatiently for 
world revolution, or^at any rate 1 evolutions in some Kuropean countries. 
For many uionths there was thunder in the air of Kuropr, but the storm 
passed oil without bursting. Russia settled down to NKP and a more or 
less humdrum lile. Trotskx thereupon raised the < ry of alarm, and pointed 
out that the Revolution was in danger unless a more aggressive policy 
aiming at world revolution were followed, i his challenge resulted in a 
mighty duel between Trookv and Stalin, a conflict which shook the 
Communist Parts for some \ears. The conflict resulted in the complete 
victory of Stalin, chiefly because he w as the master of the Party machine. 
Trotsky and his supporte rs were treated as enemies of the Revolution 
and driven out from the Party. Trotsky was at first sent to Siberia, and 
then exiled outride the Cnion. 

The immediate conflict between Stalin and Trotsky had taken place 
on Stalin's proposal to adopt an aggre^i\e agrarian policy to win over the 
peasant to soc ialism. 1 his was an attempt to build up socialism in Russia, 
apart from what happened in other countries, ayd Trotsky rejected it and 
stuck to his theory of “ permanent 1 evolution ”, without which, he said, 
the peasantiy could not lie fully socialized. As a matter ol tact Stalin 
adopted many of Tiotsk\'s suggestions, but he did so in his own way. not 
in Trotsk\'s. Refoning to this, liotskv has \ *'tten in his autobiography: 
“ In politics, however, it is not meicly ickaL but how and u ho tl*at decides.” 

So the gi cat snuggle between the two <rianls ended and Trotsky was 
pushed off the stage on jvhiih hr had played such a bra\o and brilliant 
part. He had to lea\e the Soviet Tnion, of which he had been one of the 
principal architects. Nearly all the capitalist countries wcic afraid of this 
dynamic personality, and would not ajmit him. Kngland refused him 
admittance, as did most other Kuropean countrie: At last he found 
temporary refu c in Turkey in the little' bbmd of Prinkipo, olT Istanbul. 
He devoted himself to writing and produced a remarkable History o f the 
Russian Revolution . His hatred of Smlin possessed him still, and he conti- 
nued to criticize* and attack him m biting language. A regular Trotskyist 
party grew up in some parts of the world, and this ranged itself agairtst 
the Soviet Government and the official communism of the Cominfrrn. 

Having disposed of Trotsky, Stalin devoted himself to his new agrarian 
policy with extraordinary courage. He had to face a difficult situation. 
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There was distress and unemployment among the intellectuals and there 
had even been strikes of workers. He taxed the kulaks , ok the rich peasants, 
heavily, and then devoted this money to building up rural collective 
farms— that is, big co-operative farms in which largj* numbers of farmers 
worked together and shared the profits. The kulaks and richer peasants 
resented this policy and became very angry with the Soviet Government. 
They were afraid that their cattle and farm materials would be pooled 
with those of their poorer neighbours, and because of this fear they 
actually destroyed their livestock. Tlier* was such a great destruction of 
livestock that in the following year there was an acute shortage of 
foodstuffs, meat, and dairy produce. 

This was an unexpected blow to Stalin, but lie clung on giimly to 
his programme. Indeed, lie developed it and made it into a mighty plan, 
covering the whole Tnion, for both agriculture and industry. I he peasant 
was to be brought near to industry by means of enormous model State 
farms and collective farms, and the whole country was to be industrialized 
by the erection of huge fat tones, ludro-eleclric power woiks, the working 
of mines, and the like; and side bv side with this, a host of other a< tivities 
relating to education, sc iem e, co-operative buving and selling, building 
houses for millions of workers and generally raising their standards of 
living, etc., were to be undertaken. I his was the famous i4 live Year 
Plan ", or the Piatiletka, as the Russians called it. It was a colossal pio- 
gramme, ambitious and difhcult of achievement even in a gem lation by 
a wealthy and advanced country. for batkwaid and poor Russia to 
attempt it seemed to be jhe height of folly. 

This Five Year Plan had been drawn up after the most c aTrf'ul thought 
and investigation. The whole country had been surveyed b\ si ientists 
and engineers, and nunierousVxperts had disc ussed the problem of fitting 
in one part of the programme* into another, lor the* real diliic ultv < a me 
in this fitting in. There* was not much point in having a huge (ac torv if 
the raw material 4 for it was lacking; and e ven when raw mate-rial was 
available*, it had to be brought to the factory. S<| the problem of transport 
had to be tackled and railwav.s built, and railways required coal, so 
coal-mines had to be worked.* The factory itself wanted powe r for its 
working. To supply it with thi$ power, electricity was produced by the 
water-power obtained from damming up great rivers, and this electric 
power was then sent over the wires to the fac lories and farms, and for the 
lighting of cities and village's. I he n again, all his required engineers, 
mechanics, and trained workers, and it is no easy matter to produce 
scores of thousands of trained men and women within a short time. Motor 
tfactors could be sent to the farms by the thousand, but who was to work 
them? 

These are but a few instances to give you an idea of the amazing 
complexity .of the problems raised by the Five Year Plan. A single mistake 
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would have far-rcaching # rcsults ; a weak or backward link in the chain of 
activity would d< 4 ay or stop a whole series. But Russia had one great 
advaptage over the capitalist countries. Under capitalism all these 
activities are left t# individual initiative and chance, and owing to 
competition there is vyaste of elfort. There is no co-ordination between 
different producris or diflerem sets of workers, except the chance co- 
ordination \vhi< h arises in the buyers and sellers coming to the same 
market. 'I here is, jn brief, no planning on a wide scale. Individual 
concerns may and do plan theii future activities, but most of this indivi- 
dual planning consists in attempts to overreach or get the better of other 
indi\i(lual (•own ns. Nationally, this results in the very opposite of plan- 
ning; it means excess and want, side by side. 1 he Soviet Government 
had the advantage of continuing all the different industries and activities 
in the whole Union, and so it could draw up and try to work a single 
co-ordinated plan in which every activity found its proper place. There 
would lx* no waste in this, except such waste as might come from errors 
of rah illation or woiking, and even such errors could be rectified fair 
sooner with a unilu d control than otherwise. 

T ! object of the Plan w,.s to lav down the solid foundations of 
industrialism in the Soviet Union. The idea was not to put up some 
facloiies io produce the goods which rverv one nerds, such as cloth, etc. 
1 his would have been easv enough by getting machincrv from abroad, 
as is clow in India, and frying it np. Such industries, producing consum- 
able roods, , t rr called “ lrdit industries These light industries necessarily 
depend on the “ heav \ industries”, the iron 4111 d steel and machine- 
maknr: mchrstiirs. which supply tin* machinery and equipment for the 
light industries. . ; s well as engines, etc. The Soviet Government 
looked far air ad and decided to cow entr '• on these basic or heavy 
industries m the live Year Plan. In thi way the foundations of 
industrialism would be Inmlv laid, and it would be easv to have the 
light industries aitetwards. The heavy Industries would also make 
Russia less dependent Jon foreign countries for machinery or war 
material. 

This c hoice in favour ol heavv iiuhistrv # secms to hav e been the obvious 
c>nr under the * u rmnstanrrs; but it meant a far greeter effort and 
tremendous suffering for the people. Heavy industries are far more 
expensive' than light ones, and -a mm*- - f al difference -they do not 
begin to pay for a much longer time. A textile factory starts making cloth, 
and this can be sold to the prop! immediately; so also in regard to other 
light industries producing consumable goods. But an iron and steel 
factory might produce steel rails and locomotives. These cannot be 
consumed, or even used, till a railway line is built. This takes time, and 
till then a great deal of money is locked up in the concern, and the 
country is the poorer for it. 
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For Russia, therefore, this building of heavy irfdustries at a tremendous 
pace meant a very great sacrifice. All this construction, ^11 this machinery 
that came from outside, had to be paid for, and paid for in gold and, cash. 
How was this to be done? The people of the Soviet Union tightened their 
belts and starved and deprived themselves of evep necessary articles so 
that payment could be made abroad. They sent their food-stuffs abroad, 
and with the price obtained for thepi paid for the machinery. They Sent 
everything they could find a mtirket for: wheat, rve,« barley, corn, vege- 
tables, fruits, eggs, butter, meat, fowls, 1 honey, fish, caviare, sugar, oils, 
confectionery, etc. Sending these good articles outvde meant that they 
themselves did without them. The Russian people had no buvter, or very 
little of it, because it went abroad to pay for machinery. And so w'ith 
many other goods. 

This mighty effort embodied in the l i\e Year Plan began in iqsq. 
Again the spirit of resolution was abroad, the call oi an ideal stirred the 
masses and made them de\ote all their cnergv to the new struggle. This 
struggle was not against a foreign encim or an internal i t><*. It was a 
struggle against the backward conditions of Russia, against the remains 
of capitalism, against the low standards of h\ing. Almost with enthusiasm 
they put up with further sacrifices and lived a haul, uM<tn life; thc\ 
sacrificed the present for the great future that second to l>c< kon to them 
and of which thc\ were the proud arid privileged builders. 

Nations ha\e, in the past, concentrated all tin ir < Ports on the accom- 
plishment of one great task, but this has been so m turns o! war onlv. 
During the World War, •Germany and 1 ngland and Franc eji\ed for one 
purpose only— to win the war. 1 o that purpose e\rr\ihing else was 
subordinated. Soviet Russia, for the first time in lustois, concentrated the 
whole strength of the nation in a peaceful cfloit to build, and not to 
destroy, to raise a backward country industrial and within a framework 
of socialism. But the privation, especially of the upper and middle-class 
peasantry', was very great, and often it seemed that the whole ambitious 
scheme would collapse, and perhaps carry the(So\iet Go\ eminent with 
it. It required immense courage to hold on. Mam prominent Bolsheviks 
thought that the strain and suffering caused b\ the agricultural pro- 
gramme were too great and there should be a relaxation. But not so 
Stalin. Grimly and silently he held on. He was no talker: he hardlv spoke 
in public. He seemed to be the iron image of an inevitable fate going 
ahead to the predestined goal. And something of his courage and deter- 
mination spread among lire members of the Communist Party and other 
workers in Russia. 

A # continuous propaganda in favour of the five Year Plan kept up the 
enthusiasm of the people and w hipped them up to fresh endeavour. Great 
public interest was taken in the building of the huge hydro-electric works 
and dams and bridges and factories and communal farms. Engineering 
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was the most popular profession, and newspapers were full of technical 
details about grea^ feats of engineering. The desert and the steppes were 
peopled and large new towns grew up round each big industrial concern. 
New roads, new canals, and new railways, mostly electric railways, were 
built and air services developed. A chemical industry was built up, a war 
industry, and a tool industry, and the Soviet Union began producing 
tractors, automobiles, high-power locomotives, motor engines, turbines, 
aeroplanes. Klrctricjjy spread ovci large ureas, and the iadio came into 
common use. Unemployment disappeared completely, as there was so 
much building and ojher woik to be done that all available workers were 
absorbed. Indeed, many qualified engineers came from foreign countries 
and were* welcomed. It is woith k innnbenng that this was the time when 
depression spread all our western F.uropc and Amen if a and unemploy- 
ment inc reased to enormous figure's. 

The woik of the live Year Plan did not go on wnonthly. There was 
often great tremble and lack of co-ordination and upM-u and w.eae. But 
in spite of all this the tempo of work went on increasing. and the demand 
always was lor more and mote woik. And then caine the slogan ‘'The 
Fixr Vr*ar Plan m l our Years ", a-, if five vc*ars had not been a short 
enough time lot this ama/ing programme! The Plan formallv came to 
an end on December ;i, iqv that i*>, at the end of four years. And 
immediatels from Jarmarv 1 , iO’VV a new I i\e Ye ar Plan was started. 

Pc *o[)le often argue about the 1 i\r Year Plan, and some say it was a 
tremendous success, and others call it a failure. It is easy enough to point 
out whne it lias failed, lor in manv respects it lia^not come up to expecta- 
tions. I here is a vast dispioportion in many things in Russia today', and 
the chief lack is that of trained and expert workers. There are more 
factories than qualified engineers to run them, more restaurants and 
kitchens then qualified cooks! 1 liese disprop lions will no doubt soon 
disappear 01 at any rate lessen. One thing is clear: that the* Fixe Ye.u 
Plan has completely changed the fac-e of Russia. Fronj a feudal country 
it has suddenly become a^i .id\aneed industrial country. 'I here has been 
an ama/ing cultural advance*: and the* social services, the s\siem of social 
health and accident insmaiue, ate the most inclusive and advanced in 
the world. In spite* of pri\ atioii and wan^ the terrible fc ai of unemploy- 
ment and starvation which hangs oxer worker in oth-T countries has 
gone. I here is a new* sense of economic sc c»” : tv among tin* people. 

The argument about the success or otherwise of the Five Year Plan is 
rather a pointless one. The answer to it is teallv the present state of the 
Soviet Union. And a further answer is the fact that this Plan has impressed 
itself on the imagination of the world. F.vcrybody talks of " planning 
now, and of Five-Year and Ten-Year and Three-Year plans. I he Sbviets 
have put magic into the word. 
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THE SOVIET UNION S DIFFICULTIES, 
FAILURES AND SUCCESSES 


J ul J >933 

The Five Year Plan of Soviet Russia was a colossal undertaking, ltnvas 
really a number of big reflations tacked on together, especially an 
agricultural re\olution which substituted large-scale' collective and 
mechanized farming for the old-fashioned small-sc^le methods, and an 
industrial revolution vs hie h industrialized Russia at a tremendous pace. 
But the most interesting feature of the Plan was the spirit that lav behind 
it, for this was a new spirit in politics and industry. 1 his spirit was the 
spirit of science, an attempt to apply a thought-out scientific method to 
the building up of society. Ao such thing had been done before in any 
country, even the most advanced ones, and it is this application of the 
methods of science to human and social aflans that is the outstanding 
feature of Soviet planning. It is because ot this that all the world is talking 
of planning now, but it is difficult to pLn elite livelv when the very basis 
of the social system, like the* capitalism system, irsts on competition and 
the protection of vested rights in pioperty. 

But, as I have told you, this li\r Yeai Plan biought much sufhiing, 
and difliculties, and dislocation. And people paid a terrible pine for it. 
Most of them paid this price wilhnglv and ate epic d tie* sacrifices and 
sufferings for a few yearj in the hope ot a better tune after w aids; some 
paid the price unwillingly and only because of tin* compulsion oi the 
Soviet Government. Among those who suffered most were the KuLiks or 
richer peasants. With tluir gre ater wealth and special influent t , they did 
not fit into the new sc heme of lhuu T *\ 1 hev weir capitalism c It nn nts 
which prevented the collective farms from deve loping on mmmIm hues. 
Often they oppos'd this collectivization, n>mc times tin y enteied the 
collectives to weak* n them from inside or to irui^e undue personal profits 
out of them. The Soviet Government came clov\n heavily on them. 1 he 
Government was also very hand on many middle-class people whom it 
suspected of espionage arid sabc^taue on behalf of its enemies. Because of 
this, large numbers of engineers weie punished and sent to gaol. As 
engineers were specially wanted for the numerous big sc he mrs that were 
in hand, this meant injury to the Plan itself. 

Disproportions then* w re almost vvrrvw here. 'I he transport system 
lagged behind, and so the goods that were produced in factories and firlds 
often had to wait for transport facilities, and this upset work elsewhere. 
The greatest difficulty was the lack of competent experts and engineers. 

During these years of the live Year Plan the world, or rather the 
capitalistic .world, was experiencing the greatest depression that it had 
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ever known. Trade was 1 sinking, factories closing up, unemployment 
giowmg Agriculturists all over the world had been very hard hit by a 
great fall in puces of food-studs and raw materials The- tremendous 
activity and employment in the Soviet l nion contrasted remarkably 
with the inactiMtv and # une mplosme nt elsewhere 1 he l nion seemed to 
be iinaflt c te d b\ the world de pre ssion, the basis of its e conomy was quite 
diflerent Hut the So\ i< t did not esc ape the re suits of the de pre ssion , the y 
crept in incline tl\ and added greatly to the Soviets difhculties i have 
tolcl v <ju th it th* Soviet was bus mi' mac lime rs abn» id, and it j>ud for 
this bv selling its igipultuial pioduce m foie urn countries \s tin puce 
oi food-stufl ^ e u f< II m the woi Id mat k« l the Sen n t ge>t 1 * ss morn V for 
its exports Hut it hid to 1 u < < nouL F h colei to p.iv lor tlie michmcrv 
benight b\ it uel m> it e \p« »j te d more uid more fr>oel stufls In this wav 
the wen Id tilde <1< pi e ssion and fall m jm n > < u ^ el |( w to the Soviet and 
upset manv of its < dc illations \nd tlm 1< d to ifuithei shortage ejf manv 
me e ss i! k s 111 the emnitiv .uid gn ite 1 hu elship 

While on tin e>in hind then ^ is 1 »wing shortage e>i iood-stufis oi\ 
the e it In 1 hand tin 1 e w is a ire me j doi s gro\ \] i of popul *tion all ov e r the 
l me n I Ills rapid giowth f> it ef all piope»rtn>n to tile 1 e 1 UlV e 1 \ slow 
pingn ss of agne ultmal produe in 11 w ts the ^>ov i< t s < hie f pn »ble ni I he' 
popul itn 11 of tin pn u III le II Ite )1 v e 1 the ( SSR btfnn the Reveillltion 
W as I p » e of ,1 1 e» C )1>S| 1 \ < tin 11 ow \ 11 111 tl r Mibse rjue lit \ < 11 S m Spite of 
the e rn rmotis lo < s < f tin ( n il \\ i» 


In in i ~ the popul iPem \ ts 
In ! e 1 J b „ 

In 0 o 

I * ! n 1 


l ) I M »0 

I J , O < H O 

1 , \ < * < o 

1 I III) III o 


In i(| M spline * si in , ite w is rf> mo ooei 


Thus then his been all liunase of /pinmo) III a.llllh o (l 1 fte e n 
\e us th it is an me n \s< jof 2O pi r < < nt w hu h is e xtiao^lin uv 

Nt t t nl\ e d » In t>e »pul it 1011 ijn w is i \\lu»le ill nv e 1 the S< \ 1 t l nion 
I)i1l it e le \, e pe e 1 dl\ in tll< e ltle s lie old 1 ille s gn W bigger Ulel In r r CI , 
an 1 in w mdintM il 'ov m n t»up i\m ’rfi tin ie veils » \ tin su ppi s 

\ isl numbe \ f f pe is lilts 1 e ke d to the e U le s fnun th* 11 v U 1 tge v l 1 M ted 

bv the wenktnbe cN m* m tin 1 uilehng up < in mv huge c me 1 puses 

of tlie live ^ < ar HI in In 1017 then wete twcnw-toui ntus m the 
l S S R e ae h vutli a popul ition uv ( 1 100000 In 102b then who 
thutv-on< such eitns % mil in ie>jt then were over fiftv Within fifteen 

vcais the Soviet hid built nvei n>e> industual towns 1 10m 101 ; to mV 

• • 

Moscow doubled its popul ition fr nimr up loan 1 boo 000 to ] 200000 

Leningrad addrcl anothci i ex >0 000, and nc ulv i< u In d the } 000 000 

matk. Baku m 'lians-( ainasia alsei doubled its population fnvm }}j,ooo 
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to 660,000. Altogether the urban population wint up from 20,000,000 in 
*9 l 3 to 35 >°oo,ooo in 1932. 

A peasant who goes to a city and becomes a labourer there ceases to be 
a food producer as he was in his village. As a labourer or worker in a 
factory he may produce machine goods or tools % but, so far as food is 
concerned, he is only a consumer now. The great exodus of peasants from 
villages thus meant the transformation of food producers into food con- 
sumers only. This became another factor in making the food situation 
difficult. 

There was yet another factor. The growing industry of the country 
wanted more and more raw materials for the factories. Thin* cotton was 
required by the cloth factories. Cotton and other raw materials therefore 
were sown in main areas instead of food crops. This again reduced the 
food supply. 

The tremendous growth ot the population of the Soviet Union was in 
itself a remarkable sign of prosperity It was not due, as in America, to 
immigration fiom outside. It show id that in spite of the privations and 
hardships of the people there was, a** a general mle, no at tual starvation. 
A sex ere system of rationing managed to supplv the absolutely necessary 
articles of food to the population. Competent obsiivers tell us that this 
rapid growth of population is largely due to u feeling <>1 r< onomic sec uritv 
among the people. Children air no longer a burden to the f.umlv, as the 
State i*> prepared to look after them, to feed them and educate them. 
Another reason is the growth of sanitation and rnc*di< al facilities, which 
have resulted in reducing the infant mortalitv rate from 2 7 to 12 per cent. 
In Moscow the general mortalitv rate in 10 1 \ was over twenty- three per 
thousand; in 1931 it was under thirteen per thousand. 

To add to the many difficulties about the shortage- of food, their was 
a drought in some parts of the l ’mem in 1 < 1 3 1 . In 10' 1 and there 

were also war scares in the Far I\aM, and the- Sov ict. fear mg a w ar hi might 
on by a Japanese attac k in c onjunrtion w it h oth* r c apitalist Powers, began 
to hoard grain, and other food-stufls for the arr^v in ca>e of need. The re 
is an old Russian saving: “ Fear has big e-ve-s ” how verv true it is, 
W'hcther you apply it to little •children or to communities and nations! 
Because there can be no real peace between communism and capitalism, 
and the imperialist nations are very keen on suppressing communism, 
and manoeuvre and intrigue to that end, the nerves of the Bolsheviks are 
always on edge and their eves grow big at the least provocation. Ottcn 
enough they have reason for anxiety and tluv have* had to meet, even 
internally, widespread attempts .it sabotage or destruction of their 
factories or other big concerns. 

Ninetecn-thirty-two was a very critical vrar for the Soviet Union. The 
Government took the most drastic steps against sabotage and against the 
stealing of. communal property, which had occurred in many of the 



communal farms. Ordinarily there is no death penalty in Russia, but it 
was introduced in fcases of counter-revolution. The Soviet Government 
decrccjl that the stealing of communal property is equivalent to counter- 
revolution, and is therefore punishable by death. For, says Stalin: “ If 
the capitalists have pronounced private property sacred and inviolable, 
thus achieving in their time a strengthening of the capitalist order, then 
we communists must so much the more pronounce public property sacred 
and inviolable, in order thus to strengths the new socialist forms of 
economy.” 

The Soviet Government also took steps to ease the strain in other ways. 
The most important (if these was the permission given to the collective 
and individual farms to sell their surplus produce* directly in the city 
markets. This reminds one. to some extent. ofXFP coming after the period 
of militant communism in iqzi, tint the Soviet 1 ‘nion is very different 
from what it was then. It has gone a good wav on the road to socialism; 
it is industrialized and its agriculture has been largely communalized. 

Between iqzq and *00,000 collective farms were organized and, 

there were also about >000 State farms. Tluwr Stale farms are supposed 
to lx models for the others, and some of them are enormous. During this 
period 120.000 more tractors were introduced, and ncarh two-thirds of 
the peasants became members of these collectives. 

Another actiutv that has grown astonishingly is that of the co-operative 
organization. The Consumers’ (!o-» perati\e So< ictv had a membership 
of 26,500,000 in ku'B: in 10^2 the membership was 75,000,000. This 
society has a chain of wholesale and retail stores 4 trctching from one end 
of the 1‘nion to the other, even to the remotest comer. 

f l he 1st of January. iipjq. saw the commencement of the second five 
Year Plan. It was directed toward' the huildn up of light industries, 
which will result in raising the standard oflixin rapidly. It was hoped 
to provide some rewards in the shape of more comfort and better living- 
conditions alter the strain and privation of me first Five Year Plan. It 
w as no longer necessary tj go abroad f< r most of the macluncry required, 
as the Soviet hraw industries could supply this machinery. This also 
relieved the Soviet from having to scud Iflrge quantities of f»od abroad 
to help in pavment for goods purchased. • 

Stalin, addressing a congress of peasants from colloctixe farms in 
said : 

"(W minirdiaic t.tsk is to m.ikr .ill 1 o]lrcti\ i/r.i pr.isar* well-to-do Yes. com- 
rades. well-tu-do . . Sometimes pc*np)» .i\ 1! there is socialism why should \vc still 

work? Ur w« >rked bcfoie; \\r work mm. Kn't it time wr quit working? . . . No. 
socialism is built on labour. . . . Socialism demands that all men work honrstlv. not 
for others, not for (hr ric h. not lor the exploiters. but for themselves, for sotietvV" 

Work remain*!, ami must remain. though in th«* future it is likely to be 
pleasanter and liehter than in the trying early years of planning. Indeed, 
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the maxim of the Soviet Union is: “ He that will not work, neither shall 
he eat.” But the Bolsheviks have added a new motive ft>r work : the motive 
to work for social betterment. In the past, idealists and stray individuals 
have been moved to activity by this incentive, bi*t there, is no previous 
instance of society as a whole accepting and reacting to this motive. The 
very basis of capitalism was competition and individual profit, always at 
the expense of others. This profit motive is giving place to the focial 
motive in the So\iet Union, ahd, as an American writer says, workers in 
Russia are learning that “ from the acceptance of mutual dependence 
comes independence of want and fear This elimination of the terrible 
fear of poverty and insecurity, which bears down upon the masses every- 
where, is a great achie\ement. It is said that this relief has almost put an 
end to mental diseases in the Soviet Union. 

And so these strenuous years in the U.S.S.R. have seen growth every- 
where and in almost everything, painful and disproportionate growth, 
but still a spreading of cities and industry, and huge collective farms and 
jnighty co-operatives, and trade and population, and also culture and 
science and learning. Above all, they have seen the growth of a unity 
and solidarity among the numerous different peoples that inhabit the 
U.S.S.R. from the Baltic Sea to the Pacific Ocean and tin* Pamir and 
Hindu Kush mountains of C entral Asia. 

I feel tempted to write to you about the progress in education and 
science and culture generally in the U.S.S.R., but I must restrain myself. 
I shall tell you just a few odd facts which might interest you. The educa- 
tional system in Russians supposed by many competent judges to be the 
best and most up-to-date in existence. Illiteracy has almost been ended, 
and the most surprising advance s have been made in backward areas like 
Uzbekistan and rurkmenistan in Cent! al Asia. In this C entral Asian area 
there were uf> schools with b,2oo pupils in 1914: in iey}2 there were (>.975 
schools wirli 700,000 pupils, of whom over one-third were girls. Universal 
compulsory educ at ion has been introduc ed. I o appi ct iate this remarkable 
progress, you rqust remernbei that till recently twirls were kept in sec fusion, 
and not allowed to appear in public in this part of the world. It is said 
that this rapid progress has bh n due to tlu- use of the Latin alphabet, 
which made primary education far easier than with the various local 
alphabets. You will remember my telling you about Kernal Pasha’s 
adoption of the Latin script or alphabet in place of the old Arabic one. 
He got the idea and the alphabet, varied to suit oilier languages, from the 
Soviet experiment. In 1924 the* Caucasian republics discarded the Arabic 
script and adopted the Latin one. This was very successful in removing 
illiteracy, and most of the* other nationalities in the Soviet Union adopted 
the Y.atin script the Chinese, Mongols, lurks, Tartars, Buriats. 
Bashkirs, Tadjiks, and many others. The language used was always the 
local one; only the script was changed. 
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You will be interested to learn that over two-thirds of all the school- 
children in the Soviet Union are served with hot luncheons m schools. 
This is, of course, free of charge, and education itself is quite free, as it 
must Be in a woike is’^Slate. 

The glow th ol lunacy and the progress ol education have c r< at< d a 
huge reading c hiss, and'piobably rnoie books and nrwspape rs an punted 
than*in anv other country. Mostlv these books are serious and “ heavy ” 
books and not the li^ht novels of othn countries. 1 he* Russian worker is 
so cxc il( d about tmgine e r mg and e Je ( ti i< its that he pi e fers reading books 
about tin in to reading story-books But ior children then an* the most 
delightful bojrks, including even fans -tabs, though, I believe, ejilhodox 
Bolshe v'lks do not appiov* ol ian\ stones 

In sc le n< e So\ k t Russia is ilnadv mile hi st rank, both in pure sc k ncc 
and m its nuiiKious apple itions Numerous huge institutes m various 
Inane lies ol sciene<* and experimental st itions hive grown up. I11 Lemn- 
giad then* is an moimous Institute r >f Plant Jndmtiv, which possesses as 
mans as 28.000 ehfle re nt vane ties of wheat I Ins institute h ts bre*n 
e\p< nmentmg with me thods of sowing n« ( b* ae mphtne 

'I he e M palae < s ol the d ^ tis md the nobihlvhive now be e om» museums 
and lest-houses and sanatona loi the people \e at l<timgrad then is a 
small town which used to be called I sal ko» Se lr> meaning*' I h< I sal's 
\ lllage ” ». as it < ontaim <1 two impe 1 lal palae e s and tin I wir me d to h\ e 
the 1 e m suinme 1 I he name h is now be e 11 < h *nge d t*> 1 )< sk<n Srlo “ 1 he 
( hileln n s \ lllage , and I suppose th< old palace s now serve the 

purpo < s of < lulcli e 11 and voting p< «»p!< ( hrlche Mid the voim^ arc tlie 

favoured persons m Soviet 1 nul te»dav and the \ get the h« st ot <\<r\- 
ihmg. even 1 hough otlu is might sulh 1 1 ie k It is leg the m th it the* pie se nt 
ge in r it ion I 1 hours, tor 11 is the \ w ho will in he 1 r the xoe 1 ih/< d and s t k nti- 
f ie State , il that filial Iv tome s into e \isn me in tilt » time In Mos< ow tlie*ie 
is a gre at ‘ ( » ntral Institute* h*i the Piomc lion e>t Motile 1 and C hilel \ 
Women m Russia hive perhaps jnoie fuedom tl^an in anv other 
counttv, and at the same time* the v line' special pioteetion fiom the 
State* 1 he \ ente 1 all professions. and epnle* luge* numbers ot them arc 
engineers 1 h< lust woman amb ns *d n appointed bv am government 
was the* old Bolshe* *k Madamp Kollemt.p I chin’s widow Krupskava, 
is tlie head of a biaiuh ol the S'ov re t education c!e par tment 

'The Soviet l 111011 is an exciting land wu \ all these c h mge s taking 
plan' from elav to clav and hour to houi But no par* of it is so e'xciting 
and fascinating as the deseil xt* ppe *of Sibc'na and the* old-wen Id \allo\s 
of Central \sia, both cut oil loi generations hom the' drift of human 
change* and advance* and now bounding ahead at a tie mendous pace* 
To give v e 111 some idea of these rapid change's I shall tell \ou somcflung 
about Tadjikistan, which was prihaps one of the* most backwaid an* as of 
the Sovie't l ruon. 
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Tadjikistan lies in the valleys of the Pamiv mountains, north of the 
River Oxus, bordering Afghanistan and Chinese Turkestan, and not far 
from the Indian frontier. It used to be under the Emirs of Bokhara, who 
were vassals of the Russian Tsars. In 1920 there wjjs a local revolution in 
Bokhara and the Emir was overthrown and a Bokhara People's Soviet 
Republic established. Civil war followed, and it was during these disorders 
that Enver Pasha, the onre-popular leader of Turkey, met his death. 
The Bokhara Republic came to be called the Uzbek Socialist Soviet 
Republic, and it became one of the constituent sovereign republics of the 
U.S.S.R. In 1925 an autonomous T adjik Republic was formed within the 
Uzbek area. In 1929 T adjikistan became a sovereign republic and one of 
the seven member States of the Soviet federation the U.S.S.R. * 

Tadjikistan had attained this dignity, but it was a small and backward 
area with a population of under 1,000,000, and hardly any pioper com- 
munications, the only roads being camel-tracks. Under the new regime 
immediate steps were taken to improve roads, irrigation and agriculture, 
industries, education, anti health s< 1 vices. Motor roads were built, cotton- 
growing begun and made highly successful owing to irrigation. By the 
middle of 1931 over 60 per cent of the cotton plantations were collectiv- 
ized, and a great part of the grain area was also organized under com- 
munal farms. An electric power-station was established and eight cotton- 
mills and three oil-mills grew up. A railway line was built connecting the 
country through Uzbekistan to the Soviet Union railway system, and an 
aeroplane service established making connections with the principal air 
lines. 

In 1929 there was only one dispensary in the country. In 1932 there 
were sixty-one hospitals and. thirty-seven dental clinics, with 2,123 beds 
and tw'cntv doctors. The progress of education can be judged from the 
following figures : 

In 192^: onJy s * x niodern schools. 

End of 1926: 1 13 schools with 2,300 students. 

In 1929: 500 schools. 

1931 : over 2,000 educational institutions with over 120,000 
students. 

Of course the money spcyit on education has gone up with a jump. The 
school budget for 1929 30 was for 8. 000,000 roubles a rouble at par is 
about two shillings, but die actual value varies 1 ; for 1930 31 the budget 
was 28,000,000 roubles. Besides the ordinary schools, kindergartens, 
training-schools, libraries and reading-rooms were being opened. There 
waS # a tremendous hunger for knowledge among the people. 

Under these conditions the seclusion of women behind the veil could 
hardly coptinue, and this was rapidly giving way. 
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All this sounds alinost'jncrrdiblr. I have taken this information and 
figures lrom the report of a competent Ainern an observer who visited 
Tadjikistan rarlv in 1942. Probably mam additional changes have taken 
place since. t 

It appears that tin Soviet l *111011 helped the voting ladjik Republic 
with money lor 1 due annual and ntlie 1 purposes, because it is the policv 
of t%e l mem to pull up backwaid areas 1 lie tountrv, how*vu, seems 
to be mil in nunei.d deposits Gold, oil, and coal hav» b» c 11 found, and 
it is eve n belie ve'cl th.it the gold ir*s< 1 ves aie \ ci \ big in the old d tvs* up 
to tlie time of ( hemp/ Khan, the s< igolcl mine s were woike d, but tpparc nt- 
ly lliev have, nut been cvploiied since 

In 1941 then e* was a e ounte i-n volution u \ using in ladjikistan and 
manv of the* uchcr landowning classes who hid run awav from the 
countrv to Afghanistan invaded lie cntmtiv 1 he rising fizzled out 
because* the pc asants did not suppoit it 

Tins lcttii is getting long ami \m\ mivul Hut I must oil \ou some- 
thing 11101c ahcuit tin Sen ie t l moil's ac uv itie s 111 the inte 1 n ltional spline 
You know ahc.idv ill tl the Soviet signed the Kellogg pt ue Pact which 
wa* su^ij is# d to ‘ outlaw " war Ih*n was also the* Iatvmov Put of 
1 929 be tween t he Se>v wt and its ne iglibom - Iuheidcsnc to ensure peace, 
Russia went on m iking 4 non-aggie si* n '* pu ts with \ iikuis countries 
Japan was the onlv one < d the Soviet s u< 1 ah bouts which ic fused to agree 
to such a pact In \o\< mbei 1 < 1 ^ a Russm and franc* concluded 1 non- 
aggi ession pact, and this was an imp a taut event in world politics, as it 
brought Russia into the 01 bit of \\ < stc 1 n I uiop^in p >hti< s 

( Inna, aft* 1 a long pc 1 nxl of silent hostihtv , ami no diplom 1 tic 1 cl mons, 
rrcogm/rd aliesh the Soviet ( »ovn nine 111 wlun slit w is hud pressed bv 
.Up m m Manchuria With Jipin Russia h* hid noun tl diplomatic 
contacts, but then lei tiions with c ac h otliei ha been inmistf ntlv bad 
1 hr Soviet st mds as a * he < k to Japmese ambitions on the mainland of 
Asia, and fiecjuent bordei * onlhc ts.oc c ut I he Japanese Government 
constanth ptovokes the Sovmt and there his often be* n talk of war 
between them but Russia piefened to jxnket even insults rather than 
go to w ai » 

Anglei-Russi.m 1. tun ha* been 1 pujii me m featun -f international 
polities. I he tri il of the Hntisli c nunc c is m \pnl i<m m Mnnnw led to 
lepris.ds and < ouute i-ie pris ds, but ill* stmi * v\ o\ e 3 and noi mal rela- 
tions were re-established But the* ( onseiv ime G*e eminent of Britain 
dislikes the Soviet, and time is \i\s tension between them In the 
l T mtrd State's of \me*itca fnendliei feelings aie glowing tow aids Russia, 
and President Roosevelt is establishing normal lelitions The interests rtf 
America and Russia hudlv conn into t onfhc l anv w hete in the wni fcf 
The rse of the Nazi Government m Get manv has, however, hi ought 
a new* and aggrrssivelv violent enemv lot Russia Though unable to do 
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much direct harm to Russia, it is a great future danger. In Europe fascist 
tendencies arc on the increase. 

Soviet Russia has been behaving internationally very much as a satisfied 
Power, avoiding all trouble, and trying to keep pt-^cc at all costs. This is 
the opposite of a 1 evolutionary policy which would aim at fomenting 
revolution inothei countries. It is a national policy of building up socialism 
in a single country and avoiding all complications outside. Necessarily 
this results in compromise's with imperialist and capitalist Powers. But 
thccssential socialist basis of Soviet economy continues, and the success 
of this is itself the most powerful argument in favour of socialism. 

This was the position of Sox let Russia in Julv r<)pp ^ World Economic 
Conference being held in London then, Russia took advantage of the 
presence of others to get another non-aggression pat r lx tween herself and 
her neighbours Afghanistan, 1. stoma, Latvia, Persia, Poland, Rumania, 
Turkey, and Lithuania. Japan, as before, kept out of it. 


182 

SCIENCE COLS AIILAI) 


I hav* written to you at gnat 1< ngih about political happenings, and 
a little about the economic changes that took place all o\<i the world 
during the post-war v^ars. In this letter I want to wilt* about other 
matters, and rspec lailv about sc icnc e and its eflec t > 

But btfuie I go on to sc ien< e, I would remind von again ut the \tr\ 
great change in woman's position since tin* World War. 1 hn s/>-< tiled 
“ emancipation " of women horn legal, soc i.tl and c ustornaiv bonds be eau 
in the nineteenth century with the corning of big industries winch 
employed women, workers. It made .slow progress, and then war conditions 
hurried up the process, and the* after -war scars almost completed it. 
Today even Tadjikistan, about which I wrote* to you m m\ last !<ttei s 
has its women doctors and te«* heis and engineers, who only a b vs sc ars 
back lived in seclusion. You ajid your generation will piobablv take* all 
this for granted. And yet it is quite a novel thing not onlv in Asi i, but in 
Europe also. Less than roo years ago, in i8|o, tin* first ** World's Anti- 
Slavery Convention ” was held in London. Women came as de legate's to 
it from America, where tne cxistenerof negro slavers was agitating rnanv 
people. The (Convention, however, refused to admit these “ female 
delegates ”, on the ground that for any worn m to lake part in a public 
meeting was improper and degrading to the sex ! 

And now let us go to science. In dealing with the Live Year Plan in 
Soviet Russia, I told you that it was the applic ation of the spirit of science 
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to social affairs. To somfe extent, though only partly, this spirit has been 
at the back of Western civilization for the past 150 years or so. As its 
influence has grown, the ideas based on unieason and magic and supersti- 
tion have been pushed aside, and methods and processes alien to those of 
science have been opposed. T liis does not mean that the spirit of science 
has triumphed completely over unreason and magic and superstition. 
K'li* from it. But it has undoubtedly advanced a long way, and the 
nineteenth 1 entur y # sa\\ many of its resounding victories. 

I have written to you already of the stupendous changes brought dbout 
in the nineteenth ccyitury bv the* apphe ation of sc ienc e to industry and 
life. 1 he uc<ld, and especially western Europe and North Ameiica. were 
changed out of all recognition; lar more than they had changed for 
thousands of years previously. A surprising enough fact is the enormous 
inrre.Lse in the population of Euiop** dunng the nineteenth century. In 
1 Boo the- population was iBo millions for the whole* of Europe. .slowly in 
the* cejut.se* of age-, it had risen to tli.it ligute*. And tin 11 11 shoots ahead, 
and m tcji j it was .jBn millions During this period also millions sjf 
Europeans rmigt < ted to <*th<r e ontiuenp , p.utnularh to \m«*in a. and 
we may put the n numbe r at about p> million^ I hm Eun»pe's j opulation 
went up to about 'no million'* iiom 1 Bo imlli uh. m tie ( mini 1 of a little 
ovet 100 v eat s I lus 1 ie oas* w u f s]x c lallv ’nuked 111 the industrial 
c ounli ie*s of larrup*- En >! epl. at tii'* b ginning * »i tie* < i_rht< * utli c entmy, 
hid a pojml itiou «d ", mil’ions o A \ . and w is th«* pouiest miiiury in 
western Europe. Ii ]>t. tirn tie- n<h<si comumv in lie* world, with a 
popu* iti« m < »1 p) miile e is. # 

Hus growth arid ui bth ignited horn ” » lie » out: >i >v e ? . m lather 
uncle 1 s t a 1 1 d 1 u ,T •>!, tie* pr<»« esses i»f Nou-e uin, ^ i« ntihc know'!<*dge 
made* peisstble. lien was goa* on tease in now e*dgr. but do not 
imagine that tins ie*e«ssaiil\ means m ui<iea'« in wisdom. M<*u began 
to c onti e>l and exploit the lor 1 es e if Nat m 1 without h iv mg am* » 1* ar ideas 
of what their aim in life was <u sVji 1 1 he. \ poweilitl automobile* is a 
useful and desirable thing. 1)’ t one must know where fo t go in it. L nless 
propei 1\ voided. it ni.J jump n\i 1 a precipice. I he Pies bent of the 
Hi Kish \ssoi ta'.ion «»f Science said ns e*nri\ “ 1 he <01111111 *d of Nature 
has be*e*n nut mt« * uian s hand* b«iote* h*- knows how to command him- 
self." 

Most of us use th< piodmts of si ienc < aeroplanes. electri- 

city. wifeless, anel thousands of others without th uking of how* they 
came into existence. We take’ lliei. lot giant«*d. as it we were* entitled to 
them as of right. \nd wr are \et\ pioud of the fa, t that wc live in an 
advanced age* and ate ourselves so \ erv “ advanced . Now. there is no 
doubt that out age is a very different one from pi r\ ions ages, and 1 tliink 
it is perfectly cm reel to say that it is far more advanced. But that is a 
different thing from saving that we as individuals or groups are more 
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advanced. It would be the height of abtti.rd.tf to uy that >*“•««• »» 
engine-driver can rnn an engine and Ila.oo, -S„. , ate, *.nkl not, hrte/ore 
the engine-driver is more advanced than , or ts supniot to, 1 Into or 
Socrates, lint it would he perfectly count to say that the engine itself js 
more advanced method of locomotion than Pintos chaiiot was. 

We read so many books nowadays, most of them, I am ait aid, lather 
silly books. In tlie old days people read few books, but they were good 
books, and they knew them wHl. One of the gicatcM of 'Em opean pliilo- 
sopliers, a man full of learning and wisdom, was Spinoza. He lived in the 
seventeenth eentury in Amsterdam. It is said that hjs libiary consisted oi 
less than sixty volumes. 

It is well, thereibn . for us to ieali/e that the gre.it inerea.se in knowledge 
in the world does not necrssarilv make us better or wiser. We must know 
how to use that knowledge propeilv before we ran fully pi of it by it. We 
must know v\ hither to go before we rush'ahead in our poweiful ear. We 
must, that is, have some idea of what the aim and objec t ot life should be. 

\ ast numbers of people today have no sm h notion, and never worry 
themselves about it. Ihey live in an age of sueiue, but the ich as that 
govern them and their actions belong to ages long past. It is natural that 
difficulties and conflicts should arise. A clever monkey mav leant to drive 
a car, but he is hardly a safe chauffeur. 

Modern knowledge is amazingly intiuate and widespiead. l ens of 
thousands of investigators work away eontiuuoudy, ea< h < xpei imenting 
in his particular department, each burrowing awav in his own pauh, and 
adding tiny bit bv bit U4 the mountain oi know hdgi . I lie Md of know- 
ledge is so vast that eai h woiker has t<> be a specialist in his own line. 
Often he is unav.aie of other (k partments of know l< dg«\ and thus, though 
he is very learned in some blanches of knowledge, he is unlearned about 
many others. It become s difficult for him to take a w isr \ irw of the w hole 
field oi human activity. He is not cultured in the old sense* of the woid. 

There are, ot course, indiv.dud* who have risen ab (at dus natrow 
specialization ;jnd, while being specialists themselves, c.m take a wider 
view. Undetened by war and human troubles* thw people have been 
carrying on scientific researches, and during the last fiftee n Years or so 
have made remarkable contributions to knowledge. 1 he gieatest scientist 
of the day is supposed to be Albert Einstein, a Gcnnan Jew. who has been 
turned out of Germany In the Hitler Government became they do not 
approve of Jews. 


Einstein discovered some new fundamental laws of phvsirs, affecting 
the whole universe, through intricate calculations in mathematics, and 
thereby he varied some of Newton’s laws whic h had been accepted 
witfiout question for 200 vears. Einstein’s theory was confirmed in a most 
interesting way. According to this theory, light behaves in a particular 
way, and this could be tested during an eclipse of the sun. When such an 
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eclipse occurred, it was fblmd that light-rays did behave in that way, and 
so a conclusion reached by mathematical reasoning was confirmed by 
actual expn iment. 

I airi not going to dry to explain this theory to you, because it is very 
abstruse. Jt is < allr d llu^'l henry of Kd.itivifi . in dealing with the universe, 
Kinstein found th.it the idea offline and the idea of space were, separately, 
not fipjilit able. So lie discarded both and put forward a new idea in 
which both weir weeded log* ther. 1 his if as the idea of space-time. 

hiuMrin dealt "with the uruve i^* At the cither end of the s< ale, scientists 
invesiig.ited the mfmjielv small. I ak»* a pin’s point — about as small a 
thing as \mu an see with the unaid* d r\e. I his pin's point, it w.ts proved 
by s< ientiiic methods, is, in a was . like a univei se in itself! It has molec ules 
buzzing lound c.n h otliei ; and ea* ii molecule consists ot atom-* which 
also go found and round without tom lung earh other; and each atom 
consists of l.u gr numbers of ehitiic paituh ^oi c barges, 01 whatever thev 
are, protons and elections, which .ire also in constant and tieniendouslv 
fast motion. Smaller still are positron*, and neutrons and demom: an cl 
the as u age life of a position has been estimated to be about a thousand- 
milliuml: part of a second ! All this is. on an infinitelv small scale, like the 
planets and the stars going lound and round in space. Remember that 
the* moln u!e is far too small to be seen # \ rn b\ the most poweiiul micro- 
scope. As for the atoms and the protons and eh < irons, it is ditla 11 It even 
to imagine them. And ' < l ad\aia«d is m it ntifu l* clmKjue dial cpiile 
a lot oi information ha, hern <o||<<rrd about these pinions and electrons, 
and tr< mils (lie atom was split. # 

In considering the latest theories of m irn< e om \ h» ad ircls and it is 
\ <• 1 v. cl 1 fl it nit to aj»pre< late diem. I shall now tell yo 1 something even 
in* K' ania/mg. We know that our * aith. whn h '-cue so big to us, i> but 
a minor planet oi' the Sun, wlmh is itself a vci insignificant little star. 
The whole solai ^wem is but a drop in die ocean of space. Distances are 
so great in tlie universe that it takes -thousands and millions of years for 
light to leaf h us from some parts of it. dims when we cee^t star at night, 
what we see is not what if is now. but what it was when the ray of light, 
which now readies ns, left it on its long jfmrnev, which ma\ have taken 
hundreds or thousands of year*. This is ,J 1 vcr\ confusing to one’s ideas 
of time and space, and that is win Kinstein's space-time is far more 
helpful in considering Midi matte rs. If we ha\e out space' and consider 
onk time, the past and present gel mixed up. 1 'or the Mar we see is present 
for us, and vet it is the past that Wiser. For ought we know it may have 
ceased to exist long ago, after the light-rav started on its journey. 

I have said that om Sun is an unimportant little star. There are alwut 
ioo.ooo other stars, and all these together form what is called a galaxy. 
Most of the stars that wr see at night form this galaxy. But we onlv see 
very few of the stars with our unaided eyes. Powerful telescopes help us 
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to see far more. It is calculated by the expert* in this science that there 
are as many as 100,000 different galaxies of stars in the universe! 

Another astonishing fact. We arc told that this universe is an expanding 
one. A mathematician, Sir James Jeans, compare* it to a soap-bubble 
which is getting bigger and bigger, the universe being the surface of the 
bubble. And this bubble-like universe is so big that it takes millions and 
millions of years for light to travel across it. 

If your capacity lor astonishment is not exhausted, I have something 
mote to tell you about this truly amazing universe. A famous Cambridge 
astronomer, Sir Arthur [aldington, tells 11s that our universe is gradually 
going to pieces, like a clock that is run down, and unless wound up again 
somehow, will disintegrate. Ol course all this happens in millions of years, 
so we need not worn . 

Physics and chemistry were the leading sciences of the nineteenth 
century. They helped man to gain command o\cr Natuie or the outside 
world. Then scientific man began to look inside and to studs himself, 
piologv became important; this was the study of life in man and animals 
and plants. Already it has made extraordinary progress, and biologists 
say that it will be possible soon to prodm r changes 111 the ch.u.u ter or 
temperament of a person by injections, or other means. Thus it may 
perhaps be possible for a coward to be comer ted into a man ol courage, 
or, what is more likely, for a go\ernmrnt to deal with its critics and 
opponents by reducing their powers of resistance m thi< wa\. 

From biology the next step has been psyhologv, tin* science which 
deals with the mind, wi[h the- thoughts and nioti\es and feau and desires 
of human beings. Science is thus invading new fields and telling us more 
about ourselves, and so perhaps helping us to command ourselves. 

Eugenics is also a step from hiologs. It is the science <,| I(l cc 
improvement. 

It is interesting to notice how the study of certain animals has helped 
in the development of sc iencr. The. poor frog was < ut up to find out how 
nerves and mujdcs functioned. The tiny and insignifh ant little flv which 
often sits on over-ripe bananas, hence* called Are banana fl\, has led to 
more knowledge about heredity than anything else. Irorn careful ob- 
servations of this fl\ it has b^en found Jiow the characteristics of one 
generation pass on by inheritance to the next generation. To some 
extent this helps in understanding the working of heredity in human 
beings. 

An even more absurd animal to teach us muc h is the common grass- 
hopper. Long and* careful study of grasshoppers by American observers 
has shown how sex is determined in animals as well as in human beings. 
We fcnow a great deal now as to how the little embryo, right at the 
beginning of its career, becomes male or female, developing gradually 
into a tiny male or female animal, a little boy or girl. 
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The fourth instance isMiat of the ordinary household dog. A famous 
Russian scientist of our time, Pavlov, began observing dogs carefully, 
especially noting when their mouths watered at the sight of food. He 
actually measured tin's saliva in the dog’s mouth. This watering of the 
dog’s mouth .it the sight of food is an automatic occurrence, an “ un- 
conditioned iefl<*\ " as it is called. Just as when an infant sneezes or yawns 
or stretc hes it* elf without previous experience. 

Then Pavlov tried to produce “conditioned reflexes -that is, he 
taught the clog {o expect (bod at* a certain signal. The result was that 
this signal became* .isya iated in th<* dog’s riiind with food, and produced 
the same rc-snlt as food, although no fodd was present. 

I liese experiments on clogs and then- saliva have been made the basis 
of human psychology and it has been shown how a human being in 
infant % has a number of" unconditioned reflexes'", and as he grows he 
develops more and more “ conditioned reflexes". In fact, all we learn is 
based cm this. \\ r Initn liabits in this wav. and we learn languages, etc. 
Our ac lions are governed bv our ief]r\< s. whit h ofc ourse are both pleasant 
and unpleasant. I here i< tire ( ornnion reflex of fear. No knowledge of 
Pavlov's experiments is mctss.uv for a man to jump away with great 
rapichtv, and without thinking, when In* sees a snake near him, or evrn 
a bit of a suing looking like a snake. 

Pavlov's experiments fiave revolutionized the* whole sc ience of psycho- 
logv Some of them air verv inter rsthig, but I cannot go into this question 
any further heir. I must add, though, that there arc* several other im- 
portant methods of psychologic al inquiry. # 

I have mentioned these- few instance's to give- you some idea of the 
m* thods ofs< ientifu work. I he old metaphysical way was to talk vaguely 
about big things which it was not easy, or eve . possible, to analyse or 
understand fulls . People argued and argued al mt them and got very* 
healed, bu 4 as the re* was no final test <>f thr truth or otherwise of their 
arguments, the matter always remained in the air. TJiey were so busy 
in arguing about the other woild that they did not cleigti # to observe the 
common things of this woflch I he method of s< ience is the exa t opposite. 
Careful observations are made of what appear to lx* trivial and insigni- 
fu ant facts, and tliesr h ad to important results. 1 henries arc then framed 
o»i these results, and these theories are again checked by’ further observa- 
tions and experiments. 

'1 his docs not mean that science does not go wrong. It often goes 
wrong, and has to retrace its steps But the scientific method seems to 
be the otilv collect wav of approac hing a question. Science today has 
lost all the arrogance and self-sufficiency which it had during the nine- 
teenth century. It is proud of its achievements, and yet it is humble 
before the vast and ever-widening ocean of knowledge that still lies 
unexplored. The 'vise man realizes how little he knows; it is.the foolish 
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person who imagines that he knows everything. And so with science. 
The more it advances, the less dogmatic does it gct,«ind the more hesi- 
tating is its answer to the questions that may be put to it. 44 The progress 
of science”, savs Eddington, 44 is to be measured not by the number 
of questions we can answer, but by the number of questions we (an ask.** 
That is perhaps so, but still science does answer more and more questions, 
and helps us to understand life, and thus enables us, if we will buUtakc 
advantage of it, to li\e a bettor life, directed to a purpose worth having. 
It illumines the dark corners of life and makes us lace reality, instead 
of the vague confusion of unreason. 


183 

THE GOOD AND BAD APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE 

ju!) 14, I qvi 

« 

In rn\ last letter I ga\e \ou a peep into the wonderland ol the latest 
developments of science I do not know if this glimpse will interest vou 
and attract \ou to these realms of thought and achievement. If you 
ha\c the deMre to know more of these subjects, \<>u can rasilv find \our 
way to manv books. But trnu mber that hum m tfiouirht is ever advan< mg, 
ever grappling with and Using to understand the problems of Nature 
and the urmersr, and what I toll \ou tod i\ ma\ be whnllv insulin lent 
and out-of-date tomorjow lo nv tlure is a gn.it fascination m this 
challenge of the human mind, and how it soars up to the uttermost 
comers of the universe and tries to fathom its rm sterns, and dares to 
grasp and measure what appear to be tl*< infinitely big as well as the 
infinitels small. 

All this* is what is called l< pure ” sen rue that is, science wlmh 
has no direct or immediate cflect on life. It is obvious that the Ihcnrv 
of Relativity, ^r the idea of Spac e-time, or the size of the universe, h.i\r 
nothing to do with our da)-to-dav lives. Most of these theories depend 
on higher mathematics, and these intricate and upper regions of mathe- 
matics arc, in this sense, pure serene e. Most pe oplr are not muc h interested 
in this kind of science; the) are naturallv far more attracted bv the 
applications of science to every-dav life. If 1^ this applied science that 
has revolutionized life during the last 1^0 \eais. Indeed, life today is 
governed and conditioned entirely hrv these offshoots of science, and it is 
very difficult for us to imagine existence without them. People often 
lalk about the good old davs of the past, of a golden age that is gone. 
Some periods of past history are singularly attractive, and m some wavs 
they may^even have been superior to our time. But even this attraction 
is probably due more to distance and to a certain vagueness than to 
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anything else, and we arc apt to think ol an age as being great because 
of some great me? who adorned it and dominated jt. 'Ihe fate of the 
common people right through history lias been a miseiable one. Science 
brought them some Relief from their age-long burdens. 

Look aiound vou, and vou will find that most of the things that you 
can see are somehow Conner ted with science. We travel bv the methods 
of cipplird science, we communicate with each other in the same way, 
om (bod is often ptocluc ed that w av and c ej 1 u d hom one phu r to another, 
ihe yewspaper* we lead c ould jiol be produced, nor our books,, nor 
tin papri I wiite on 01 the pc 11 I \uite with, bv methods other than 
three ol vym r, Sanitation and li» .tlth and the conquest o\er some 
disease's depend on science* lea the modem woild it is cjuite impossible 
to do without applied science Apait fiom all othei reasons, c>ne le.ison 
is a final and com hi i\c one. without science there would not b'* enough 
food for the world's popui ilion. .me! li df of it. or more, would die off 
from starvation. I ha\r told sou how population has gone up with a 
bound dining the last 100 \ear». 1 his swollen population can nulv h\e 
if the* help of science is taken to pioduce food and transport it from one 
pi. ic t 10 another 

L\<r sn<e science mtioduced the big mac him* into human life there 
Ills been a c ontinuouN pmc ess of impio\ ing it. Innumerable little c hanges 
are being made fiom \rai to and even Uionth to month, whirh go 

to make the machine more < flu lent .md 1 < "s d< pendent on human labour. 
Ih • se impio\ ements in technique. these* udv ua es in technology, as it 
is tailed. ha\e become t spec tails rapid dining the hot thilt\ \ears of 
the twentieth centuiv Ihe 1 a t < o| (hinge m recent vcais and it is 
still going cm his been *o tremend» »m. th it it is levolutiom/ing in- 
dusfiv and methods of production .0 much as the Industrial Revolution 
of the second half of the eighteenth centu . I hr new r< \ dution is 
lain !\ due to the* inc leasing me of elec ti icn in prnduc ti<y Thus \vc 
has ' had a gieal Llec tr 1r.1l Rev < >lut 1 in the tw« ntielli t rmui \ . especially 
in the I’nited States of Amenta, and tlm is leading to cninelv new T 
conditions of life, just lis the Indh'liial Revolution of the eightecmth 
inilurv led to the Mac hine \ge, the LlcUiical Revolution w now leading 
to the Power Age. Llec trie* power, whiclj is used for indu tries, railways, 
and numerous othei pmposes, dominates c\ci\ thing. Tt was because of 
this that Lenin, looking far ahead, decided to build all over Soviet Russia 
huge hvdro-elec trie power works. 

This application of electric power to industrv together with other 
impiovemrnts. often results in great change without costing much. 
Thus a slight re-arrangement of clectricalK -driven machinery might 
double the production. This is largely due to the progressive rlimihJUion 
of the human factor which is slow and liable to err. Thus, as machines 
go on improving, fewer workers are employed in them. Huge machines 
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arc now controlled b) one man handling somc 4 evers and switches. This 
results in mcieasmg the production ot manufactured ^oocls enormously, 
and at the same time throwing out many workeis horn the factory, as 
the) are no longer required At the same time advances in technology 
are so lapid, that, often bv the time a new' machine is installed m a 
factoiv, it is itself pat tl\ obsolete because of new irnpi elements 

The piocess ot machines icplaung woikers had, ot comse, occimed 
from the earh da\s of machinery, and, as I think I hive told \ou, there 
were nunv riots m those da\s, and .111 grv woikrnen broke the new 
machines It was found, however, tint ultirnatclv mulutur\ ic suited m 
more emplovnunt As a woikci could pioduce lai nmn goods with the 
help of macluncrv, Ins wages went up and the puces ot goods went 
down The worked and common people could thus bus more of these 
goods Their stand xrds of living went up md the demands toi manu- 
factured goods giew I his resulted in more, lac loin lx mg built and 
moic men being cmplovc d Ihus ilthough machine rv displaced workers 
in each factoiv as a whole, far more workers were cmplmcd hr c itisr 
there wet < manv nunc tic tone 

This pi oc c ss went on tor 1 long turn helped is it w as h\ the c \ploit ition 
b\ industrial c ounti it ^ of diM tut m u kc ts m b uku ud cnimtius During 
the past few \cais this process, seems to h i\i toppi el Pc ill ips no fuither 
expansion is possible under tlu present e ipit ilistic s\ stern nd orm 
change in the s\stcm is mcessarv Modem indusMv got s in tor 4 miss 
production”, but this can onl\ be e trued on if the poods so produced 
are bought b\ the masses^ It the misses ue too poor nr m une mnloved, 
then thc\ cannot bu\ these goods 

In spite of all this, technical improv t me nts go on << ise lesslv and 
result in machinerv displacing men md addine to the urumploved 
From 1929 onwards there was a great depiession in tr id* .ill o\ei the 
world, but/ven this did not prevent te ( lmologv tiorn ulv un mg It is 
said that there have been so manv improvements w/e ro-fp in the I ruled 
States that millions of people who have been thrown out of work can 
never be employed, even it the production of icylq were to be kept up 

This is one of the reasons-* there are manv others also that has 
produced the great problem of Jthe unemployed all over the woild, and 
especially in the advanced industrial countries It is a c urious and inve ttrd 
problem, for greater production b> up-to-date machinery means, or 
ought to mean, greater wealth for the nitron and higher standards of 
living for every one Irrtead, it ha* resulted in poverty and terrible 
suffering One would have thought that a scientific solution of the pro- 
blem would not be difficult Perhaps it is not But the real difficulty 
comfs* in trying to solve it scientifically and reasonably For in doing 
so many vested interests are affected, and they are powerful rnough 
to control their governments Then, again, the problem is essentially an 
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international one, and today national rivalries prevent an international 
solution. Soviet {trivia is applying the methods of science to similar 
problems, but because she has to pioceed nationally, the rest of the 
woild being c apitalist* and hostile to her, she has far greater difficulties 
than she would othc rwise ha\< hud 1 he world is < ssentially inte rnational 
today , although its politic al sti uc tnr< lags be hind and is narrow 1 \ national, 
lor lahsm to succeed final!), it will have to b< international woild 
socialism 1 lie hands^of tin < lock cannot 1 ** put back, nor can the inter- 
national struetuif* of today, incomplete as it is, be suppressed 111 favour 
of national isolation # An attempt at the intensification of nationalism, 
as the fasc ists # ai < ti ving to do 111 vanous*r ountrn s, is bound to fail in the 
end, because it runs counter to the li nd.une nl.tl international character 
of world economv tejeluv It ma> be , e j eouisc , that in so failing it may 
cany the woild with it. and involve whit is < ill* cl modern civilization 
in a c oinnion dis ute 1 

I he dange 1 ol sue h a eli^usie r is 1 >\ no me in^ r< mote and unthinkable 
Science, as \ e have mmi, has hi 1 audit mans g*iod things m its train, 
but science has also aelel* el 1 normnusk to th« lioness of w ai States and* 
governments have of tf 11 lie gle < t< d m uiv bi me lie s ol sue nee. pun and 

applied. Hut the \ have not ne gl* » P d the wallde aspe e ts of S< le nc* . and 

thev have taken full advantage ot the 1 ite st scientific t< chniqii* to aim 
and stiengthen themselves Most Stall s n st. m the final anilvsis. on 
forer, and se ie ntifu te e haieju* is miking thesi governments so stiong 
that thev can l\i uini/e ovei pc oj ’« \ ithout as a iul<\ an\ feai of con- 
sequences 1 in old d i\ s ot ponul u usings ug unst tv 1 annual genern- 
meuts and the In ildmg of b vi m id< s md lights m the ojm 11 stints such 
as oe < uri e d in tin me it I ie n< h Re volnti *n i* long past It is impossible 
ne>w foi an untuned <1 <\«n aimed ciewel to f glu with an oiganizcd 
and w (*ll-c cpiippe d St u< (one P St it< an use U mav tmn against 
the' ( t(i\ 1 1 nine iu ,i> hippuwd m die Russiai Revolution, ljut. unless 
this happens U e munt be foil lbk t l< h ated I l < net tile lie c e ssilv has 
cause n fe>i people sung' Img ioi flee elom lostcV otln I .aid mon peaceful 
methods e^i w iss n non I 

Science' thu> le ids to gunip ni olu r ay 1 ns coniiolhm States, and 

to the destitution (! pidivieluij nl<tt\ ipd the old nineteenth *<ntuiv 

ideas * >f d* m* »< 1 a< \ Sut n oh 1 u e in* s uise ii' tiil'ci <*nt S* u< s. some timers 
outwaidlv p mm homage to the pi me ipl*'s r 1 elemeuiac\. at othe i tune's 
openlv eonehmpiig them 1 In s< dilhniu v u Ut ohg mint's come' into 
conflict with e'ac h olhei and nation* go to v.n S ll( L a big wai todav or 
in the' future' mav well distiov n*u m 1 1 \ tht'se oliguthns, but civ ilization 
itself ()i it mav be tint out of its ashe's m mt< in Uional socialist order 
might arise', as expected l>\ the Maixist philoseqdiv 

War is not .1 pleasant subject \o contemplate in all its lion id icality, 
and because of this the icalitv is hidden behind fine pluases ami brave 
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music and blight unifoims. Rut it is necesstfrv to know something of 
what war means today 1 he last war the World aj brought home 
to mam the Iioiioi ol wai \nd \et it is said that the last war was nothing 
compared to what the m \t one is likeh to be 1 01 # il mdustiial technique 
has advanced Untold dining the last It w \eais, tin sen me of wai lias 
advanced a hundred-fold \\ u is no longer an a # flan ol mlantiy charges 
and eavalrs dashes, tin old foot-seddit i md c i\ ih\ in m air aimost 
as use h*ss now in wai is tin Jbow ’and mow Wai toda\ is an affau of 
mechanized tanks v a kind of moving, 1) it tl« shi|> on ( fttrpillai wheels), 
aeioplancs and bombs, and t spt c iall\ tin Iitni two \(ioplams are 
mere asing in spe c d and e ilu u m v liom da\ to d i\ , 

If wai breaks out, it is ixpntul th it tin w tiling unions will im- 
mediate 1\ be attacked b\ hostile me i tilt I lit s« niopluits will tome 
immedi itelv after the dec 1 u ition of u u or tin \ mas lunioim be Ion, 
to steal an advantige o\u tin nu m\, md hi n 1 high-explosive bombs 
at the great e Hies and I *c tones Some ol the mu rm uiopl.ims might 
be destrovod, but the urn uning ones will be quite enough t<» bomb 
'thecitv Poison gases w ill e orne out of tin bombs thiow n bom xioplanes, 
and these will spieul and emelop whole in is sufloeatimr md killing 
evciy living thing within tin u u x )i It will be i luge se il< ilt miiu non 
of the civilian popul ition in the erne lie si md most p unlul u i\, e msing 
intolerable suffering and nuntil (listless \nd this kind it thing might 
be done simultam ouslv in the gnat t Hie s of tin n\ *1 Powers at wai 
with each othe i In i I mope m w u 1 ondon Pam Ihilin might lx 
a he ip of smouldc nng nuns v lthin i Ion div> «u werks 

1 heie is worse to e oipr I lx bombs thu»wn liont tlx o i , pi ux s might 
contain geims and bu uni of vanom hoinbh di ( ises so th it i whole 
citv might be infected withlhesc (list ise s 1 his kind of b » t» i loleigx d 
warfare 7 can be earned on in oih< t w i\s d o In inhcting iood and 
dnnking-vater and bv anim tl « urxis foi mst m« ( i i it whxh ( mxs 
plague 

All this sounds monstrous and men dibit md so it is V t e\<n a 
monster would like to do it But nun dibit tllngs hipjxn when people 
are thoroughly afraid md an lighting a lift -and (h it 1 l stiugeli 1 lx 
very fear that the e nem\ e ounyry might «\de>pt six h uni nr and monstrous 
methods induces each rountrv to be fust in the field lor tlx w< ipous 
arc so terrible that the countiv that list s the m fust has a gic it ui\ mtage 
Fear has big eyes 1 

Indeed, poison gas V' is used extensive l\ during the last wai, and it 
is w r ell known that all the gre it Powers h ive now got large* fae tones to 
manufacture this gas for w ir purposes \ e urious result of all this is 
thit*thc real fighting in the next big war will take place not at the front, 
where some armies might dig themselves in and fare each other, blit 
behind the fronts, in the cities and home's of the eivilian population 
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It may even be that the* safest place during the war will be the front, 
for the troops will # be fully protected there from air attacks and poison 
gases and infection! I here will be no such protection for the men left 
behind, or the worries, or the children. 

What will be the result of all tliis ^ I’niversal destruction? 'J he end of 
the fine struc lure of culture and cmlization that centuries of effort have 
buili up? 

Wh.it will happen no one knows.* We#r annot tear tin* \eil from the 
future. We see t\\o processes gome on today in the world, two rival .and 
contradictory processes. One is the progress of co-operation and reason, 
and the* building up ot the struc tui c of <*i\ lli/ation ; the otlier a desrrue tive 
process, a tearing up of e\rr\ thing, an attempt by mankind to commit 
suicide. And both go laM< r and faster, and both arm them&eUes with 
the weapons and tec Imi(|ue of science. Winch will win 0 

181 

Till: GRLAT DLPRLSSIOX AM) WORLD CRISIS 

July 19, 1933 

I lit mon onr thinks nl the pimn, that wiener has pi iced at the 
disposal of man. and the use th it in m i> putting them V\ the more one 
wondns [m the plight of the c a]>n .list world lodas is indeed an asto- 
nishing cme H\ means of tin radio, science cm lies our \oues to distant 
lands. b\ win h ^ t< b phone wc sp< ak t<» p< oph^.it the other ('nils of the 
eai th, and soon w c di dl he able to m r tin m b\ me a ns of the teh \ ision". 
Hv its wonchilul i< < huujue o u n< 1 can piod M <e,dl that mankind needs 
in abundance. md 1 id the world for c \ f 1 oi the anc lent < ui se ol po\ ertv. 
1 'ioin the earliest class in the <!»wn oi lnstoi . nun h..d tried to find 
some relief fioiu then daiK toil which cimhcci diem, gi\mg little return, 
in cheains oi an I 1 Dorado, a lancf, flowing with milk and honc\ and 
with e\ci\ kind 0} ph nt\ 1 In \ had imagined a golden age that was 
past, and the v had l«*o)|cd loiwaid to a paiachse to come where thev 
would at last li.ne pi at e and jo\ . \nd#then came vc inii and placed 
the means of creating plent\ ,11 their disposal, and set n the midst of 
this actu.d and possible* plrnts, the major 1 1\ of maul* md still lived in 
misers anc! destitution. Is tins not an amazing paradox * 

Our piesent-dav souetx is ac tuallx riu.Mi rassed by science and its 
abundant gifts. I lies do not fit m with each otner; theie is conflict 
between the capitalist form nl si <et\ and the latest scientific technique 
and methods of production. Societv his learnt how to produce but net 
how to distiibutr what it has produced. • 

After this little preamble, let us ha\e a look at Luropc and America 
again. I ha\e told \ou something already of thrir troubles and difficulties 
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during the fiist ten years after the World Waf. The defeated countries 
— Germany and the small countries of central hurope were very 
badlv hit by the post-war conditions, and their curiencies collapsed, 
ruining then middle classes The victor and u editor Powers of Europe 
were little bettei of! Lath of them owed money to \menca and had a t 
tremendous internal national war debt, and the bin den of these two 
debts made them stumble and stagger They lived m the hope of gel tmg 
monev from Geimam as Reparations, and using jdus for payment of 
their foieign debts at least 1 his hope was not a verv if .isonable one, for 
Germany was not even a solvent country. But tlie difficulty was got 
over by America lending numev'to Germany, who them paid Lngland, 
Fiance, etc , their share of the Reparations, and thev m their turn paid 
America part of tin ir d< bts 

The l nited State > was the only coiiniiv dm me this (beach, that was 
prosperous It seemed to be overflowin' with in >m\, and this very 
prosperity b d to < \ti av agant hopes and gunhhng m stcuritns and 
shares. 

The general impnvmn m tin i ipitahst wen Id w is thil the economic 
crisis would pass as pn y ions si imps h id dom rid til 0 tin woi Id would 
gradually settle down to tn >lhe i peiinl of pn '.puns Imbed tin life 
of capitalism sc i m> to have bf « n an iltcmition between piospruty and 
crisis. It hul b< e n pointed out 1 mg ago that tins v\ ts m the yei\ nature 
of tin unplanned and unscientific un tliods of e ipit dism Prosperity in 
industry led to a boom period, and tin n everybody w mt» el to produce 
as much as possible to t^ike adv mt tge of this. I lie lesult w is tliit there* 
was over -production tli vt is, more w is product d thin could he sold. 
Stocks mounted up, there w is i crisis, and industry s| wed down ag un. 
After a period of stagn ition # dimir a huh th in'im dated steuks v\e re 
gradually disposed of, industry vsokc up again md soon there v\as 
another period of prosperity I his v\as the usual cycle and most people 
hoped that some tune or othe r prospe rit\ would conn 1) n k 

In 1929, however, came a sudden c !i mg< for tlu worse \menca 
stopped lending money to Germany and the ISouth \mcric an States, 
and thus put an end to tin piper structure of loins and debt payments 
It was obvious that the \mery an e ipit Jists would not go on lending 
monev for ever, for this only increased tlu n debtors liabilities, and 
made it impossible for the' debts <\<r to be pud 1 In y hid only lent 
monev so far because of the abund me e of c idi with them >1 which 
thev had no use dins s pc rflmtv e*f -spire money als > b d them to tre- 
mendous speculation in the Stock I \ch mge 'I hen v\as a regular gambling 
fever and everv one wanted to get rich quuklv 

TTir stoppage of lo ins to Germany immediiulv brought on a crisis, 
and some German banks failed Gradually the circle of payments of 
reparations^and debts stopped Many of the* South Amt ri< an governments 
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and other small States befcan to default. President Hoover of the United 
States, observing jjvith alarm that the whole structure of credit was 
collapsing, declared a year’s moratorium in July 1931. This meant that 
all inter-governmental debt and reparation payments were to cease for 
a year in order to give relief to all the debtors. 

Meanwhile, in October 1929, a striking event had taken place in 
America. The gambling on the Sto< k I \\< hange led to ridiculously high 
prices of shares, etc., and then to sudden collapse. M here was a great 
crisis in financ iAl circles in New York, and from that day America’s 
period ol prospe rity ended. I lie United States lined up with the other 
nations who were suffering from ihe*slump. The depression of trade 
and industry now became* the (heat Depression, which spread all o\er 
the world. Do not think that the St<>< k h\< hung«* gambling or financial 
crisis in New York brought on the f .ill of Americ a or the depression. 
That was just the last straw* orrthe camel’s back. The real reasons went 
far derpei . 

Trade began to shrink all o\er the world, and prices, espe riallv of 
agric ultural pmduc r, m fall ra pulls'. 1 he re w as said to he c >\ c-r-produc tion 
of almost cams thing, which nails meant that people had no money to 
buy the goods piodtu cd ; their w.u under-c onsiimptr «n. As munufac lured 
artn Irs could not b<- sold, the y .n ( umulated. and. naturallv. th^ factories 
making them had to be (fused. 1 he v could not go on making things 
which did not sell. Ilns !<*d to a gn-at and unprecedented growth in 
unrmpIoN ira m in I.ur«*pe .mcl America and elsewhere. All industrial 
count ru s weir haul bn. So a ho w« re agric ultinal « nun tries wine h supplied 

fooc 1-stuffs CM I 1 \s III. clrii. ils j»-r lmlllstlic i « > ihr wdd market. 1 hus 
India’s nichut: ics • idle 1 c cl to snrnr extent, but far greater miIImiiiu was 
rained to the agric ultui .d < Iusm b\ ihe fall in pric*'*«. Ordinal lh mk h a 
fall in the pric e of fo. id-unlls would ha\ e been gre.it boon to t la* people, 
for iIua could get then food cheap but this i* . fops\-tur\\ \y»rld under 
the capitalist ‘•vmm. and this bnoi\ turned out to Ije a scourge. The 
peasantiA hud to pu\ tlieir lent to their landlord < »r revenue to the 
government in cash, and to get this cash thev had to 1 tlieir produce. 
Prices weie so < \ 1 1 aordmarilv low that# thev could not raise enough 
niono\ sometimes even b\ sclljng all the # stufl thev had produced. And 
often thev we re* turned out of their lands and their mud huts, and even 
tlieir few household goods were auctioned to pro\ ide the rent. And 
in this wav, e\en when food was very ch« up, thr\. who had produced 
it, starved and wen* made homelesv 

The verv interdependence of . .e world made this depression world- 
wide. Only a place like Tibet, cut ofT from the outside world, was. T 
suppose, free from it Month bv month the depression spread and*trade 
declined. It was like paralysis creeping along and incapacitating the 
whole social structure. Perhaps the best way to form an idea of .this decline 
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is to examine the actual figures lor world trflde which the League of 
Nations has published. The figuics represent milhonstof gold dollars and 
the\ arc foi the hist thier months of each \ear . 
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• 
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Hiesc figures slum us how world ti kU piogic ssi\c l\ declined mil 
was, m the first quarter ot 33 per cent m ibout oiu -lluul, of what 

it had be en lour \t ais t arhe 1 

What do these abstract figures about’ trade till us m human terms' 1 
They tell us that the mass of the pi opli an so poor that tin \ t annot buy 
what they produce 1 lies till 11s that vast numbirs ol workers are un- 
employed and, with tin be st will in tin- world, cannot find work In 
Europe and the l mle d .Stalls alone there wire {0000,000 unemployed 
workers, Britain having as mam as {000,000 and l nitnl States 
i^aiooajoo Xobodv knows how inanv urumplo\<d tin n an in India 
or m othei countries ot \s.a Probable in ludii alum tin v f 11 e v reel 
the total bn Europe and \ruina I limk of the \ i t numbirs of these 
unemploM cl .ill ovu llu world, and tin 11 I muh numbeis who depend 
on them, and then \ou ill liav 1 some it 1< a of tin hum in stifle 1 mg 1 aused 
bv tlu tr.ale depression In mam Lump* an lountin 1 s\sum r>l Slate 
insurant e gave a subsist ru e allow him to all tin n gM< i< d urn mplove d . 
in tin l mti cl Stan s ( haritv was dolt d out to ilii m But tlu si allowances 
and doles u,d not go tar, and m m\ did not 1 m < ( tlu m and st.irvid 
In some pvits of i » ntial and e asti m lanopi 1 < nditions b< c am< terrible 

Of all tin gr«*aj industrial count«ri<s \meiiea au hit last l>v the de- 
pression, but the n action thin was gi< iti 1 thin elsewhere I he people* 
of America wen not used to long-e ontmuing titnh depression and hard- 
ship. Proud, purse-proud Amoriu was stumud b\ tin blow and as the 
number of unimploved men ^ d, rnilhoq alter million, and hungc 1 and 
slow starvation became a common sight, the mor.de of tin nation began 
to crack up. Confidence in banks and investments was shaken, and 
money was drawn out from banks and hoarde d Banks t \ist on the basis 
of confidence and credit if this confidence* goes, so does the bank 1 here 
were thousands of bank failures in the* l ruted States and each failure 
idded to the crisis and geneiallv made matters worse 

Large numbers of unemployed men and women took to vagrancy and 
wandered about from town to town in search of employment. They 
wralked alqng the high roads, asking passing motorists to give them a 
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lift, 01 often hung on to tlft* fool-boarcls ol slow goods-trains. Even more 
striking weir the nymbeis of young boys and girls, and e\cn cluldren, 
wandering alone 01 in small gioups up and down the huge country. 
Meanwhile, glow n-uj^and abh -bodu <1 mt n at idle, waiting and hoping 
for woik, and modi 1 fac ton* s w< r< < lost d down < t sut h is the nature 
of ( apitahsm that, at this v try tirnt , dai k and filthy swt.t-shops gn w up, 
and children of twelve and si\tt 1 n wtrt in id« to work tlurt as much 
as ten oi twclst hours 1 da\ foi a smalUw.u Some unplovus took 
advantage of tlx # tiun< ndous pitsktin < if mu inp 1 o\ nu nt « 11 this* voting 
boys and gills and inadt tlx in work hard and !< ng 111 tin 11 mills and 
f admit v. 1 Ik alt pit smoii thus brought lj.fr k 1 111 Id labour to Amt ru a, and 
lahom laws piohihilmg this as w< 11 as oth< 1 abns< wtrt openh Houtt d 

Kt rnt mix 1 lh it lilt it w t s no 1 x k r jI food 01 m inuhu tm • d goods 
in Amt 1 u a 01 in tin 1 < st oi tlx woild I h* u m'jLiii t h > tli it tin 1# was 
loo nmdi, lh< it w.is ovt i-piodm lion \ sstll-kixoui i 1 j isli < t onnmist. 
Sir H<m\ Stiakoth, stand th.it 111 Jul\ 10 {i t h it 1 m th< si corid 
Star of tlx* d« pi< ssion llu 1 1 win 111 tin mail Us of tin woild, goods 
suflit it lit to m.tintam lilt pt oplt ol lie woild, mi lh< st md ids to which 
thov h.id lx 1 n a ustomt d I r »i two \< a and thn < months iollowing, 
supposing that not .1 sti<>*< o\ woik w is dorx di mul this miusal \nd 
y 1 1 dm me this \ t i\ pt Mod th« 1 1 \ as pi 1 u mi mImu ai 1 on a st ale 
that tin mod< in mdusin Ivoi’iha m u s« n suit bv suit \ it h tins 
pi is at ion took pi u « in »d 1 il d a 1 u* 1 m « l It od-xti t*s to hi not 
gatlu n tl and w» i< il*nw« d <0 1 a 111 1 In 1 < VN 1 a*. w 0 h it on tlx tit < s 
and nuns iititltswiic tdi ills d iiowd lo^ij * on ji st one not. ui e 
1 1 mm Jinx 1 0 , ! to I » hi u u \ 1 1 d ov 1 1 1 con 1 n< 1 h ig\ ol t of h t s u e 
<h stn st <1 in lh 1/1I \ c .u h b • g * (Jilt .s 1 } j 11 » ia u 1 l\ jf t ( uni i> lb 

of < ofl< < Will thus (It st! ns l (i f I Ins W s » \y 1 t til III t IlOU^h 1 m th» lOt.il 
population < »1 tlx woild, gi\in « us ptison pound lumsi ll \nd 
\t t wt knovs that inillx>ns of piopli who 1 011 wtlume tof]<< cannot 
aflm d it 

B< sxi< s t olh t , w lx at w is dcstioud. and lotluii, and m n\ other 
things St<j>ss\tn a No t tk< n to It s t n pioduction 111 h tin < 1 >\ n stnt ting 
the sow mg of 1 otton. 1 libber . t« 1 1 1 » Ml this desti ut l on a at 1 < ^tiu tion 
wasdorx toia.M pi u t s of .ilm ic.ultmal ptyduc t . so that isuitagc might 
c n alt a d< maixl and push pi u * s up. I 01 the tai nx is) > sc IN his goods 
in the market this would no doubt bt piofu fblt , but foi tin lonsunxrs 0 
Trulv, tins woild ofouis is unions If tlx a is und< l-piodiu lion, pnccs 
are so high that most pc oplt lannofailoid to bu\ . »*ul theie is pnvation 
If theie is ovrr-pioduction, piiu fall so loss that mdustis and agn- 
cultuie cannot function, and then' is unemplov m< nt, and how can the 
uncmplovecl bu\ am thing, foi tlx \ hive no moms to bu\ witlfi'In 
rithri event, whether tliere is sc aic it\ or abundance, the lot of the masses 
is privation. 
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As I have said, there was no lack of goods in America or elsewhere 
during the depression. The farmers had agiic ultuiaUproduce which they 
could not dispose of, and the city people had manufactured goods which 
they could not sell. And yet each wanted the othci’s goods. The process 
of exchange got held up because of the hick of money on either side. 
And then, in highly industrialized, achatued, capitalistic Ameiica, many 
people took to the ancient method of baitei, which had existed in the 
old davs befoie mono) came into use. Hundiecls of baitei organizations 
developed m America. As the capitalistic system of exchange lnoke 
down lor lack of mone\, people beg. m to do without money and to 
exchange goods and sei vices Exchange associations aiose to help this 
barter b) issuing cemluates. An min esting instance' ol baitc'i was that 
of a clansman who gave nulk, butter, and eggs to a mm civil) m exchange 
for the education of his childien. 

Baiter also developed to some extern m other countues. Ilic*ie were 
also mans instances of baiter between nations as the complicated svstrm 
of international exchange's biok« down. 1 hus 1 nglancl baiitted coal 
for Scandinavian timber; Canada gave* aluminium toi Smut oil, the 
United States baitei eel wluat toi Biazilian coll* * . 

The taimcis in Ameiica wen haul hit l>\ the slump, and flu v could 
not pav back the mom \ tin \ had honowcd fioin banks on mortgages 
on their larnis. 1 lu banks then upon tin cl to nali/t tin mom's In 
getting the hums sold up. But tin I minis would mu allow this, and 
the) oi gam zed the mselv es in nn uni to ♦ > ni o t u *?i to pi « \ « ut sm h sale's. 
1 he ie'sult seas th it nopnn dan d to bid to: i 1 u nn i s pi ope i is it sue h 
an auction and tin banks n lomd n» ague to tin I minis t* i ms 
"Ihis tarnnis' ie-solt spiead in tin Middle -\\ e st amiuhuial unions of 
Ameiica and was significant as show in how tin development o| the 
crisis w as making ill* < c»nse ivatis* f u m* is ol old \un in mstoik, who 
had long In'en tin* bae kbone of tin c nimiiv, mou .t "a ainlusolu- 
tionarv m outlook \ he ir movement was natise to tin <<mntrv and had 
no connection with socialism or c omnium m laommuc chsticss ssas 
changing these* middle -c lass fanmis ssith pnijxtts liglits into peasants 
who are- just til Iris of the soil arid own little* prope its \moiig tin it slogans 
were: Human rights are abo.se legal and piop«itv light and “ Wivc'S 

and childien have- the fust moitgage’* 

I have dealt at some length with conditions in the* United States 
because America is in many wavs a fascinating countiv. It is the most 
advanced of capitalist ountries, ami it has no feudal loots m the past 
such as Europe and Asia have*. Changes then ate thus apt to be rapid. 
Other countries are more used to privation foi tin* masses; in America 
this was a nnv and staggering phenomenon on sue h a big scale. You 
can judge of the state of other countries during the depression from what 
I have tojd you about America. Some were* fai worse, others were a 
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little better. On the whcjle, agrnultui.il and backward countries were 
not so badly hit as advanced mdustnal ones I heir very backwardness 
saved them to soinf* extent. 1 heir chief trouble was the collapse of agri- 
c ultuwil puces, which brought gi< at haidship to the p« asantry. Australia, 
which is mainly agricultural, could not pa> In r debts to the Lnglish 
banks, and was on thrive ige ol bankiupt< ) because ol this fall m puces 
r lo sa\e he i self sin had to agi<< to herd conditions lioin the Lnglish 
bankers In a depression tin* c las^ which flounslus and dominate s over 
others is the bar^kc r *c lass 

In South \meina the stoppage ol loam hum the I rnted States and 
the dt prrssion biought a c nsis w Inch uj^c t most of tin n public an govern- 
ments,. or lather the dn talois that ruh d then i In n wru 1 evolutions 
all ovei the south, including tin three h uling countins the \BC 
countrns \igcntnn, Brazil, and ( hil< Ilns< revolutions wcie, like 
all South \nninaii ic volutions pdn< all ms, just (hinging dictators 
and governments at tin lop 1 In pci sun <i juun that controls the 
arm) and poln r guv e i ns the eountiv \I1 tin South \me in an governments 
were heavilv in eh bt and nv t ol the in eh i mile d 
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lm gn it dcpicssion Intel tin world 1 >\ tlf< thioit and sti angled 
or slowe cl up almost ill ai tiv ities 1 In w In < Is of indnsti v stoppe d i unmng 
in manv plaits, in Ids that used to piodme food ind other imps lav 
fallow and untilhd, i ubb< i -ti r« s oo/c d i it , Slier, but t hoi e was none 
to c nlh < i it , hillside s th it w c l i cove led Mill \ 1-IooW d-afte t tea-bushes 
tail wild and the i < was no one* u> t< ml tin m Vml those who "used to do 
all this work joined the gu it umus'oi the me mplove'd, md waited for 
woik and einpIo)imnt tl^it did nut c inn mil In lj)h ss aiftl almost hope- 
less, faced liunget and puvition In m uiv lountins tin number of 
sun ide s gieatlv me n isc d 

All mdustnes, I have said, cAum umh t tin mi idow . f the depression. 
But then w is unr that did not. this was the aimanunts iiulustrv, \v Inc h 
supplied aims uul war in tie nil to tin « lent n ition d armies and 
navies and an m i\n i s 1 his tiach prospered, and ;aul fat dividends to 
its shareholders It w is not afTe c d bv the depression, fox it trafficked 
m nation d nvalncs and conflicts and these giew worse undei the uisis. 

One gnat ana dso escaped the dura clients of the dcpicssvon — 
the Soviet l 'moil 1 he r< v\.is ms unernplov mem there, and vxoik went 
on hartln than ever under the live Year Plan. It v\as outside the aiea 
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controlled by capitalism, and its economy wa§ different. But, as 1 have 
told you, it suffered indirectly from the depression because of the fall 
in prices of agricultural produce which it sold abroad. 

What was the cause of this great depression, this world crisis, which 
in its own way was almost as terrible as the World War itself? It is called 
the crisis of capitalism because the vast and intricate capitalist machine 
cracked badly under it. Why did capitalism behave in this wav? And 
was it a temporary crisis which capitalism will survive, or was it rather 
the, beginnings of the final death agony of this great system which has 
dominated the world for so long? Many such questions arise, aiid they 
fascinate us, for on their answer depends the future of humanity, and 
incidentally ourselves. In December 1 93-2 the British Government sent 
a note to the American Government pleading to be let olf the payment 
of their war debt. In this note they pointed out how the remedies that 
had been tried had aggravated tin* disease. “ Everywhere,” tin v said, 
“ taxation has been ruthlessly increased and expenditure drastic ally 
curtailed, and yet the control restrictions intended to lemedy the trouble 
‘have merely aggravated it.” Further, the) pointed out, that 4 * this loss 
and suffering is not due to the niggardliness of Natmr. I hr triumphs 
of physical science arc grow ing and the \ a>t potentialities of the prod uc tion 
of real wealth remain unimpaired.” The fault did not lie* m Nature, 
but in man and in the system he had created. 

It is not easy to give a correct diagnosis of thU disease of c apitalism 
or to prescribe a remed) for it. Economists, who ought to know' all about 
it, differ among themselves and suggest a vaiietv of c a uses and remedies. 
The only people who ate quite clear in their minds a bon* it seem to be 
the communists and socialists, who find a justification for their views and 
theories in the breakdown of capitalism. Capitalist experts were fianklv 
puzzled and perplexed. One of the greatest and ablest of British financiers, 
Montagu Norman, who is the Governor of the Bank of England, said 
at a public function: “ The economic problem too great for me. The 
difficulties are soNast, so novel, precedents so lacking, that I approach 
the whole subject in ignorance and humility. It^is too great for me When 
it comes to the future, I hope that we may see the light at the* end of the 
tunnel which some arc able already to point out to us.” But thi> light is, 
like the will-o’-the-wisp, a deceptive phantom, raising hope's in us only 
to disappoint. A well-known British politician, Sir Auckland Geddes, 
has said that u thinking people believe that the disintegration of society 
has begun. In Europe we know that, an age is dving.” 

The Germans used to hold that the real cause of the < risis was Re- 
parations; many others held that the depression came because of the 
war debts, between nations as well as within nations, which have become 
too great a burden to be borne and are crushing all industry. Thus the 
war is made primarily responsible for the world’s troubles. Some 
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economists were of opinion that the real trouble lay in the strange behaviour 
of money and the ^reat fall in prices which, in turn, was caused by the 
scarcity of gold, gold having become scarce partly because enough is 
not pfoduccd from tlje mines for the world’s needs, and more so because 
of the hoarding of gold by different governments. Yet others said that all 
troubles were due to Economic nationalism, to tariffs and heavy duties 
whi^h prevent international tiade. Another suggested cause was the 
advance' in technology 01 scientific * technique which has reduced the 
numbei of worbris "required, unci thus increased unemployment. 

Much may be said lor all these and othei suggestions, and it may 
be that all of them *have conti ibutecUto the world’s distemper. But it 
seems haidlv right or leasonable to lay the blame for the crisis on any 
one of them or all ol them. Indeed, many of these so-called causes were 
the lesulls of the crisis, though each one of them helped to aggravate it. 
The basic trouble must he deeper. It was not due to defeat in war, as 
the \ictors were themselves involved in it; it w'as not due to national 
poverty, because the richest country in the world, America, was one 
of the worst suffriers. There can be no doubt that the Woild War haS 
been a powerful factor in hastening the ( risis, both because of the great 
burden of debt and the manner of its distribution among the creditors. 
Also because the high pri< es of commodities during the w ,u ,md some 
years uftei the war wur aitifnial and their was bound to be a collapse. 
But let us look deeper. 

Over-production, it i>. said, is the trouble. This is a misleading word, 
for there can be no over-pi oduction when millions suffer from lack of 
even absolutely nrc essarv articles. Hundreds of millions of people in 
India have not got enough ( lotlirs to wear, and yet one hears of large 
stocks in Indian cloth mills and khadi stoics, and of “ ovcr-pi oduction ” 
of cloth. The real explanation i-^ that the pc ole aie much too poor to 
buv the cloth, not that thc\ do not lequire it. k is lack of mon'“y among 
the masses. This lack of monr\ does not mean that money has disappeared 
from the world. It means that the distribution of mono among the world’s 
people has < hanged aiyl h rontinuallv c hanging -that is. there is 
inccjuaht\ in the distribution of wealth. the one side there is an excess 
of wealth and tin* owncis of it do not know how to utilize all of it; they 
inerelv save it up and sw» II ify their bank accounts. 1 ins money is not 
used for busing commodities in the market. On the other side there is 
a greatei lack of wealth, and r\en the , ommoditics that are required 
cannot be bought, for want ofinonev. 

This seems to be a roundabou wav of saving that there are rich and 
poor; a very obvious fact that requires no argument. These rich and 
poor have existed all along from the beginning of history. Why,*tfien, 
should they be made responsible for the present crisis? I think I have 
told you in some previous letter that the whole tendency of the capitalist 
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system is to aggravate inequalities in the distribution of wealth. Under 
feudal conditions the position was almost static o^ slowly changing; 
capitalism, with the big machine and the world market, was dynamic, 
and swift changes took place as wealth was accumulated by individuals 
and groups. The growth of inequality in the distribution of wealth, added 
to some other factors, led to the new struggle between labour and capital 
in the industrial countries. The capitalists m these countries casecj the 
tension by various concessions to labom higher wages, belter living 
conditions, etc. at the expense of t(ie exploitation of colonial and 
backward areas. In this way the exploitation of Asia and Africa and 
South America and eastern hurope helped the industrial countries of 
western lairope and North Amenta to accumulate wealth and pass on 
a bit of it to their workers. As new markets weie (list ovned, n< w industries 
were developed or old industries grew. Impel lahsm took the form of an 
aggressive search for these inaikets and for raw man uals, and the rivalries 
of different industrial Powers brought them into conflict When the 
whole world was piacticalb under capitalist exploitation, this process 
of spreading out came to an end, and the < nnfln N of the Poweis led to 
war. 

I have alreadv told vou all this, but I am repeating it to help \ou 
to understand the world crisis. During tins period of a developing capi- 
talism and a growing imperialism there were tnarn (rises m the West, 
due to too much saving on the one side and too little monr\ to spend 
on the other. But these crises passed oil because the spare monev with the 
capitalists went to develop and exploit backwaid areas, and thus c reated 
new markets there, which increased consumption of goo d>. Imperialism 
was called the final phase of capitalism Ordinal ilv this piocess c»f ex- 
ploitation might have gone oh till the whole world had be en mdustiiali/ed. 
But difficulties and checks arose. The' chief difhc ultv was the hrice com- 
petition o£ the imperialist Powers, each wanting the biggest share for 
itself. Another was the new nation.ilism in the colonial countries and 

1 • 

the growth of colonial industries, which began to suppls their mvn 
markets. All tfiese processes, as we have seen^ led to the war. But the 
war did not and could not solve the difficulties of c apit.di.sm. One liuge 
area, the Soviet Union, went out of they apitalist world completelv and 
ceased to be a market which could be exploited. In the Past nationalism 
grew more aggressive and industrialization spread. The tremendous 
advance in scientific technique during and after the war also helped in 
the unequal distributor of wealth ,wk 1 in creating wu-mplov ment. The 
war debts were also a powerful factor. 

• These war debts were enormous, and it is worth remembering that 
theyVrpresentcd no solid wealth of any other kind. If a country borrows 
money to build a railway or irrigation works, or anything else beneficial 
for the country, it has got something solid in exchange for the money 
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borrowed and spent. Indeed, these works may actually produce more 
wealth than was s^ent on them; they arc there (on e ailed “ productive 
works»’. I he money honour d m war-time was not spent lor an\ such 
purpose. It was not* only unproductive, but it was destructi\e. Vast 
amounts were spent, and tin y 1< ft a trail of destruction behind. The 
war debts weie thus a purr and unmitigated burden There were three 
kmeft ot war debts Rep unions, vyhieh tin debated countries were 
forceel to agree t to» pas , ml* i-gem rnmc ntal debts, which the Allied 
countrtes owe el to each otlui, aifd cspeciallv to \merie a, and national 
debts, whicli e i< h <«*unti\ hid borrowed lre»m ns own e iti/ens. 

Lac lj of these* time difleieiu kirnb ot debts w is huge, but the biggest 
of all lor each countiv was its n mon d ele bt Ilius the British national 
debt aftci the wai amounted to the prodigious figure ot ^b,y><i,ooo 000 
tv en to pav lute it si on sue h ele bts was a gre.it buielen and meant \ery 
heaw taxation Ge tnian\ wiped ofl he r big int< inal dr bt bv the inflation 
which put an end to the old mark md so, in this respect, she escaped a 
burden at tin expense of tin p« opU* who hiel lent her menus France* 
adopting the same nn thod of mil ition, but not to the sum* extent 
rrdue w\ the salue ot her franc to dmost a fifth ol w h it it was, and thus 
at one stroke 1 e elm < d Ik i inn t n d 11 ition il eli bt to oru -fifth. It was not 
possible to pi is this g mn with the debts owing to other countries the 
Reparations < 1 mn 1 g<»\i nmu nt d debts], which hid l<» be paid in 
solid gold 

I he p nine nl of these nitc i £» »\ c i nun n t d debts b\ one < ountrv to 
anotlu 1 me ml tliit tin pivmgiountiv 1 <» t >0 much morns md became* 
pooiei Bin the icpiMinut of th inteinal n ition d dc In did not make 
an\ sin hddle »<n<< to tin emintiv vs tin motn \ 1 cm une d in the e ountrv 
anvhow \nd x « t it mule a bu r difleie nee Mich debts were pud b\ 
laising monev bv tax vtu*p fiom ill tin t ixp is m the countiv, mil 
and p«»« 1 I In 1 11 I h »ldf ? s ulio h ul lent motn \ to the Start were the 
rich So tli.it tin omit w is ihit thc’iuh a.al pom w»rrc both t ixcd to 
pa\ the mh, the t u h ge t b u k w h it tin's p ud 111 t ixatum to the State 
and much m<n tin p«xrt pud but did not gel back uivtlniu* The rich 
became richer, md tin pooi p >om r 

II the I uii.|)( u debtor eauntnrs pud up some ot their debts to 

Amenta, all this moms went to the big b inkers and 'tnncicis there 
Thus the war debts resulted 111 igg» i\ n m alr< ul\ bid situation 
and m o\ c 1 burdening the rich people with moir\ at the expense of 
the pom I In n< h w mt< d to in % * this, foi no business man likes to see 

hispioncv idle ] hr\ ovn-imesinl this monev in fn^sh fae tones and 
mae hinerv and othri « ipil il expenditure, which v\as not pisnfuyl. bv 
the impoverished state of the people' generallv I'hev also went m for 
speculation on the Stoc k Ixehange. Thev prep tied to produce goods 
on n bigger and lugger mass scale, but what was the good of M when the 
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masses had no money to buy? So there was over-production, and goods 
could not be sold, and industries began losing mcAiey, and many of 
them shut up shop. Business men, frightened by their losses, stopped 
investing in industry and held on to their money, which lay idle in banks. 
And thus unemployment became general and the* depression world-wide. 

I have discussed the different suggested causes of the crisis separately, 
but, of course, they all worked together, and thus made the trad£ de- 
pression a greater one than any before. Essentially it, was due to the 
unequal distribution of the surplus income produced by capitalism. To 
put it differently, the masses did not get enough -money as wages and 
salaries to buy the goods they had produced by their work. *1 he value 
of the products was greater than their total income. 7 he money which, 
if it had been with the masses, would have gone to bu\ these goods, was 
concentrated in the hands of relatively few very rich persons, who did 
not know what to do with it. It was this superfluous money that flowed 
out in loans from America to Germany and central Europe and South 
America. It was this foreign lending that kept w'ar-worn Europe and 
the capitalist machine functioning for some \ears, and was yet a cause 
of the crisis. And it was a stoppage of these foreign loans that finally 
brought the crash. 

If this diagnosis of the crisis of capitalism is correct, then the remedy 
can only be one w hie h equalizes inc omes, or at least tends in that direction. 
To do so fully would be to adopt so< ialism, but capitalists are not likels 
to do that till circumstances compel them. People talk of a planned 
capitalism, of international combines to exploit backward ai eas, but 
behind this talk, national rivalries and the struggle of imperialist Powers 
for world markets grows fiorcc. Planning for what? Enr profiting one 
at the expense of another? The moti\e of capitalism is individual profit, 
and competition has been its watchword, and competition and planning 
go ill together. 

Even apart from socialists and communists many thinking people 
have begun to question the efficacy of capitalism under present conditions. 
Startling remedies have been suggested by sol nr to do away not only 
with the present profu system, but also the price *\stcm itself, under 
which one pays for goods with money. Tlvse are too intricate to mention 
here, and some of them are rather fantastic. I am referring to them to 
make you realize how people’s minds have been shaken up, and revolu- 
tionary proposals are being made by men who are far from being 
revolutionary. 

# The I.L.O. (International Labour Office) of Geneva recently made a 
simple proposal to reduce unemployment immediately by limiting the 
workers’ hours of work to forty per week. This would have resulted in 
millions of additional workers being engaged, and thus reducing un- 
employment to that extent. All the representatives of workers welcomed 
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this, but the British Government opposed it, and with the help of Germany 
and Japan managefd to get the proposal shelved. Britain’s record in the 
I.L.Ck has been a consistently reactionary one during all this post-war 
period. 

The crisis and depression are world-wide, and one would imagine 
that the remedy must also be an international world remedy. Attempts 
have? been made by different countries to find some way of co-operation, 
but they have alj failed so far. And so each* country, despairing of a world 
solutiefti, has sought a national remedy in economic nationalism. If world 
trade is shrinking awtiy, it has been argued, let us at least keep our own 
country's tride to ourselves and pi event foieign goods from coming. 
Export tiade being doubtful and variable, each country has tried to 
concentrate on the home market. Tariffs have been put on or raised to 
keep out foreign goods, and they have succeeded in doing so. They 
have also succeeded in injuring international trade, for every country’s 
tariff was a barrier to world trade. Europe and America and, to some 
extent, Asia are full of these high tariff walls. Another result of the tariffs 
was the increased cost of living, for the prices of food-s tuffs and everything 
that w«ih protected by the tariff went up. A tariff creates a national 
monopoly and pr< vents, or makes more difficult, competition from outside. 
Under a monopoly, prices are bound to rise. The particular industry 
protected bv the tariff mav benefit, or rathe r its owners may benefit, 
bv the protection given to it, but tins is largelv at the cost of the people 
who buy the goods, as tliev have to pav higher prices. Tariffs thus bring 
some relief to certain classes and thrv create nested intercuts, for the 
industries profiting by the tariffs want to keep them. Thus in India the 
cloth industry is protected very heavily* against Japan. This is very 
profitable to the Indian null-owners, who coin 1 not otherwise compete 
with Japan, ami who can thus charge higher J ices. The sugar industry 
I'* also protected heir, with the lesult that laigc numbers of sugar factories 
have grown up all over India and especially m the United Provinces and 
Bihar. A vested inteiest is thus created, and if the sugar duties w*ere 
removed, this interest wVmld suffer and many of the new* sugar mills 
might collapse. 

Two kinds of monopolies increased: <*wlcin.d monopolies as between 
nations helped b\ tariffs, and internal monopolies, large concerns swal- 
lowing up smaller ones. Of corn so the $: >' th of monopolies was no 
new process. It had been taking place for manv >cars past, even before 
the Woild War. This became swi i now. Taiiffs also had been function- 
ing ,in manv countries. England was the one big country that had so 
far relied on free trade and done without tariffs. But now she hjid to 
break her old tradition and fall into line with other countries by imposing 
tariff duties. These brought Mime immediate relief to some of her 
industries. 
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AH this, though it brought local and temporary relief, really made 
mutters worse in the world as a whole. Not only tRd it further lessen 
international trade, but it maintained and increased the unequal distri- 
bution o' wealth. It led to continuous frit twm between rival nations, 
each raisn % its tariffs against the othet tariff wars, as they are called 
As the woi'd markets betaine fewer ami more and more protected, the 
struggle for them grew harder, and emplmers began to pi ess lor sJage- 
cuts foi then w-orkeis, so that'thes might be able ^compete with other 
countnes. An ' so the depression glow and the tanks ol the unemployed 
swelled. E\ci\ wage-cut ndyitd tin pun basing p*,w«i ot the 
workers 


lllh 

THL STRU(,ULL Ol \MI KK \ \\f> I V»MM> 
l OK IlADLRSlllP 

Jul) J'y, K,r> 

I u\\K told vmi of thr shrink <>1 ml* malum d n id# dunriq the 
depression till 011 K a third ot it his nm lined Domestic ti tdr dso 
lessened because of tin decreasing buying ptnw i of thr people l n- 
emplovmcnt went on lrunasim;, and thr support ol these millions of 
unemplo\td workers bee mu a ure it burden on the \ irious i^ovc i nnn nts 
In spite ot hu^h taxes, i?i inv to\< mint nts lound it almo t in])(>ssib!< to 
make both ends meet, tin n kuiuh went down, their expenditure, m 
spite of eTonom\ and s il.irv-e uls, u maim d Ini'll lor the* trie ite 1 ! put 
of this expt ndituir was tied up v nil limns md n u u s ami the aiifnm, 
and with the' payment of ch bts, inte rnal as we II is e \te in d I he u w< rr 
deficits in the n ition il budeje ts th it is, expendiime e\(red<<l me omc 
These deficits, whu h could onh be made i»ood 1>\ borrow m< r inorr 
money or dnerrtin^ mom \ from otlur reserve funds weakened the 
financial position of the count! le s e one e me d 

At the same time lari'* stoe ks of i;oods re maun el unsold because people 
did not have enough mone\ 16 bus them, and in inanv instances these 
“ superfluous ” food-stufK and other articles wen a< luallv destroyed, 
though people e Ise wh< rr we re in sore need of the m I In e r isis and collapse 
were world-wide 'excluding the Soviet l won , and vet the different 
nations failed to co-operate internationallv to end them I,ich country' 
bas shifted for itself, has tried to overreach thr others, and even attempted 
to profit by another’s misloittme Hus individual and selfish action as 
well as the other partial remedies tried have only activated the situation 
Quite apart from this trade depression, but influencing it considerably, 
are two dominant facts or tendencies in world affairs One is the rivaliv 
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of the capitalist world with the Soviet Union ; the other is Anglo-American 
rivalry. 

Tha capitalist crisis has weakened and impoverished all the capitalist 
countries and, in a sehse, has lessened the chances of war. Each country 
is busy putting its own house in order, and has no money for adventures. 
And yet, paradoxically, this \cry crisis has increased the war danger, 
for it? is making nations and their governments desperate, and desperate 
people often seelj a solution for their mterVtal difficulties in war abroad. 
This i£ especially so when a chctfooi or a small oligarchy is in povter. 
Soonei than give up.powci he* will plunge Ins country into war, and 
thus divert his people's attention away* fioin Doubles at home, thus a 
crusade against tin Son h t l nion and (crnmuiusin is alwavs hkelv, as 
it might lx* hoped that this will bring m tm of the capitalist countries 
togethei. 1 he Soviet I mori, as I have told vou, w i% not dircctlv affected 
by the cums ejf e apitalnm Bus\ with its five -wai pirns, it was intent on 
avoiding wai at am < ost 

Rivalry between England and \rn< n< i w is in<\ji.ibl« ilu i the war t 
'I he\ aie the two gie itest world Powers, and each of them wants to 
dominate woiid afians Engl ind had unc Italic ngrd supi < maev be foie the 
world war. T lie wai mad* the l iut< cl State s tin ixhest md must p »wrrful 
nation, and natuiallv they \ .u,te el to t tke he n< < tenth what the v considered 
was then rightful position m tli< wen Id that is. the heading place 
They were not ‘inna to per nut 1 ” dand to b< ^ <\ci\ thing 11 figure 
England herself lulls re di/e d that times had (hinged, md six Hied to 
adapt Ixtsell to tlxm In seeking the friendship oi Aim in a She even 
we nt U) tlu le nrih ol lmv mr up he 1 Jap, me m' alii uu e to please \menca, 
ami made either sootlnn * advames Bit Engl md was not pieparid to 
givt up he i sj e « ial mt<i« t'' and poMt.on. a ’ espciiallv la i financial 
1< adc islup, as In i eieitm^s md c n t u e* w e ir i ud up with the^c And 
it was pieeiseh tlm iiniiu lal le ade i dn t ) that \m< i k a nn anted lrution 
between tin two e ounti n n v sine\it»ble Be 1. aid s«)ft wolds and pleasant 
phrases, tin bankeisni the two commies. b u ke d bv tiny governments, 
fought for tins meal pii/t* the woiid 1< ideiship in finance an i mdusiiy. 
In this game \nuiiea seemed to h» t lfiost of the v inning cards and 
ti umps, but long (\j)ciniu() and goe*l pla* wch m the side of 
England 

Th<* wai debts added to tlu bitterness 1 een the two Powers, and 
Americans were cursed m 1 ngl.md lor being ^hvle e ks after their pound 
of flesh. As a matte i tit l.u t the ' h man debt was due from the British 
Government to piivale baukeis who had lent the m«nuy, or advanced 
credit, dining wui-tum I he l nited States Government had merely 
guanrnt* cd it It was thus not a cjucsiion of the 1 S. Government wiping 
off the debt If England weie excused liom paving it, the l\S. Govern- 
ment, who wcie the guaiantois, would hive to pav it. Thg American 
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Congress saw no reason why they should 'undertake this additional 
liability, especially in time of crisis. 

Thus the economic interests of England and America pulled in different 
ways, and the pull of economic interest is strongcf* than any other pull. 
There is so much in common between the two peoples, and yet there is 
this inevitable conflict, in which the strength and resources of the United 
States are far greater. The conflict. may result in acuter forms of strtigglr 
or, in the alternative, in a gradual but continuous transfer of England's 
spetial privileges and dominating position to the l hiited Stales. To give 
up a great deal that they value, to lose their ancient piestige as well as 
the profits of imperialist exploitation, to take a back place 'in the world, 
dependent on the good will of America, is no pleasant thought to English- 
men, and they are not likely to submit without a struggle. This is the 
tragedy of England’s present position. All the sources of her old strength 
are drying up, and the future seems to point inevitably to decline. But, 
used to dominion for generations, the English people .ire not prepared 
# to accept this fate, and they are fighting, and will light, bravely 
against it. 

I have pointed out to you tw r o dominant rivalnrs m the world today, 
as they go to explain much th.it is happening. Their are, ol course, ever 
so many rivalries; the whole capitalist and imperialist svstrm is based 
on competition and rivalry. 

To go back to our account of the progress of events undei the depres- 
sion. The Rhineland was evacuated bv the French in June iop, much 
to the relief of the Germans. But it had come too late to accepted as 
a sign of good will, and the shadow of the depression daikened everything. 
As trade conditions worsenod money became scarcer with the debtors, 
and the payment of reparations and debts more difficult, m even im- 
possible. To get over the difficulty of paving, Piesident Hoover had 
declared a .moratorium for a >ear. Attempts weir made to get the whole* 
question of war drbts reviewed, but the United States Congress refused 
to reconsider I he Flench Government were ecjuallv haul on the 
question of reparations from Germany. The Bfitish Government, being 
both creditor and debtor, wert* in favour of wiping off both reparations 
and debts, and having a clean slate. Ea«h countrv thought in its own 
terms, with the result that there was no common action. About the 
middle of 1931 there was a financial collapse in Germany and bank 
failures. This led to a crisis in England, who could not meet her liabilities. 
The country was on the verge of financial collapse also. Under threat 
of this, the Labour Government was turned out by its own chief Mac- 
Donald, who now appeared as the head of a “ National Government”, 
whiefi was dominated by conservatives. Bur even this National Govern- 
ment could not save the pound. About that time there was also a mutiny 
of the British sailors of the Atlantic Fleet on the question of wage-cuts. 
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lftis peaceful mutiny had a tremendous effect on Britain and Europe. 
Memories of the Russian Revolution and the mutinies of the sailors 
there wmc to people’s minds and put the fear of a coming Bolshevism 
into them. The British capitalists decided to save their capital before 
any disaster came, and, sent it in large quantities to foreign countries. 
Patriotism among wealthy people does not apparently stand the strain 
of a risk to money or vested interest. 

As British capital .went abroad, tin* poitnd fell lower, and at last on 
September 23, 1931, England hftd to abandon the gold standard — 
that is, in order to saw her gold, to separate the pound from gold. Hence- 
forth no one* who had pounds sterling 'could claim to be paid in gold, 
as he could before. 

This devaluation of the pound was a tremendous event from the 
point of view of the British Empire and England's world position. It 
meant the abandonment, at least for the time being, of the financial 
leadership which had made London the centre and capital of the world 
in money rnatteis. To prrsmr this England had reverted to the gold # 
standard in 1925, r\en at the cost of loss to her industry and had faced 
unemployment, coal Miike, etc. But all this had been of no avail, and 
the pound was forced away from gold bv the actions of other countries. 

1 his seemed to mark the beginning of the end of the British Empire, 
and so it was interpreted the world over. The date. September 23, 1931, 
became quite impoM.mt as fixing this historic event. 

But England was a lough fightei, and had still a dependent and 
helpless empire to draw upon. She recovered# from the crisis largely 
bv drawing out gold fioin India and Egypt, two countries under 
her full control. Her industries benefited bv the fall of the pound, 
as she could sell her goods cheaper abroad. It was a remarkable 
recoveiN . 

The question of reparations and war debts still remained. It was 
obvious th.it (lennany could not pay w'parati ms, and indeed she formally 
refused to do so. At last, at a conference held in Eaujanne in 1932, 
reparations wa re reduced* t<> a nominal figure in the hope and expectation 
that the United Stales would reduce delfts similarly also. But the U.S. 
Government refused to mix qp debts with reparation? or to write off 
the former. This upset the apple-cart again, and pcoph in Europe were 
very angry with America. 

The time for payment of the instalments due to the United States 
came in December 1932, and An A ica insisted on them despite eloquent 
pleading on behalf of England, I ranee, etc. After a great deal of argu- 
ment, England paid up. but said it was for the last time. France ancl 
some other countries refused to pay and defaulted. No fresh settlement 
followed this, and last month, in June 1933, the payment of the next 
instalment of the debt became due. France again refused to pay ; America 
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was, however, generous to England and accepted a token payment of 
a small sum, leaving the larger question to be dccidad later . 1 

In this connection, when great and rich capitalist Powers like England 
and Fiance arc tr>ing to get out of the debts they owe, according to 
their own standards and system, it is interesting to think of the Soviet 
repudiation of debts which has been so strongly condemned by them. 
In India also a cry of pious horror goes up from government circles 
when it is suggested, as has been done on behalf of the Congress, that 
an* impartial tribunal should consider the whole question of ^India’s 
debt to England. A similar question of the pavmcnbofa nation’s liabilities 
has led to serious friction between Ireland and England, and to. a trade 
war between them which is still going on. 

I have repeatedly lefened above to England’s financial leadership 
and America’s fight (or it, and to banking eiises, and to the collapse 
financiallv of various countries. What does all tins jargon mean:* You 
ma\ well ask, (or I doubt if \ou understand it. Perhaps the subject does 
# not interest vou. But now that I have said so much about it, I feel I 
ought to trv to explain it moie fulls Whether we are interested or not, 
wc are vastlv influenced, Ixnh nationallv and nidmdu tils , b\ these 
financial happenings, and it i> .is well to undnsi ind something that 
moulds our picstnt and iutuir Mam p« opb look upon the (manual 
svstem of the capitalist world with awe and uveiencf, so impressed arc 
they bv its mvsterious w 01 kings It n ms to diem too mtiic \tr and deli* ate 
and complicated for them even to u\ to underst md it. .mil so the\ leave 
it to experts and bankers and the like. It i-> imdoiibu dl\ mu Kate and 
complicated, and to be c ornpht ated is not nt msmi il\ a \ it im in am thing, 
but still we must have some vdea of it if we ate to unde rstand oin present 
world. I am not going to ti\ to explain the* whole svstem to \ou. flial 
is moie than I tan do, for I am no e\p<it at if md am put a leaniei 
I shall jus/ tell vou a few facts, which I hop* will help vou to follow 
intelligent some; of the world happenings and the news that we see 
in the papeis. I shall probablv have to repeat much that I have all carls 
said, but vou will not mind that if it helps t*> mike* \ou understand 
Remember that this is the capitalist svstem, with its private companies 
with shares, its private banks and stor.Jt exchanges where' shares are 
bought and sold. In the Soviet Union the financi d and industrial svstem 
is quite different. 1 here <nr no sue h e ompanit s or priv ate banks or stock 
exchanges there; almost everything is owned and eontrolled by the 
State, and foreign trade is essentially barter. 

You know that within each country business is earned on almost 

* 

entirely bv means of cheques and, to a lesser extent, bank-notes; gold 

1 During the next five >rar*, from 1933 to 1038, no further payment of debt to the 
United State* was made by England or France Not even token payment* were made 
It seem.* to be taken for granted that the drbt can l>e ignored and will not be paid 
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and silver arc seldom used except for petty purchases (gold indeed is 
hardly obtainable). I his paper money represents credit, and it serves 
the purpose ofhard l casli so long as people have confidence in the banks 
or thc # government outlie country issuing the tuirrncy notes. But this 
paper money is no good in making pa\ merits from one c ountry to another, 
as each country has its own national currency. *1 he basis of international 
payments is therefore gold, which lias an intrinsic; value as a rare metal, 
either gold coins or uncoined gold bullion it is called in the mass) being 
used. But it the ;\rtu?il gold had to be used for every payment from one 
country to another, it would be* a tremendous nuisance, and international 
trade could hardly develop. Besides, ihe.amount of actual gold available 
in the world would limit the amount or \ due of international trade, for 
when this limit was reached, their being no more gold available for 
payments, no further foreign tiade tiansaitions could take place till 
some of the gold was released aqd brought back. 

But this is not so. In iq-K) the total gold money in the world was 
eleven thousand million dollars. In the same sear the total value* of goods 
sent from one country to another was thins -two thousand million dollars;* 
there were also foreign loans amounting to four thousand million; and 
other foreign pa\ merits, like tourist < xpcndituie, freight charges, money 
sent home bv emigrants, etc aho amounting to about four thousand 
million. J bus the* tot 1 ! international pa\ merits amounted to about 
forty thousand million dollar*, wlm li is nearly four times the total amount 
of gold money. 

How were foreign pa\ merits made then? Obviously all of them could 
not be* made in gold. I Mulls they were made* in a kind of auxiliary 
money, or credit papers like c lieques or bills of exchange, which merchants 
sent abroad in acknowledgment of their debts. This business was done 
through the medium of banks ch-mg ext hang* business. The exchange 
bank would Ik* in touch with buvrrs and sellt s in different countries 
and would adjust its payments and receipts through the bills oT exchange 
received bv it. If the bank ran short of bills of exchange .it anv moment, 
it could make pavments bv means of well-known securities, such as 
government bonds or loans or shares in international companies. These 
shares could be sold or transferred hv a telegraphic ige, and 'so 

payment could be made at thc*othn end immediately. 

Thus actual p.o merits in international trade are made tlirough the 
medium of the central exchange banks bv means of commercial paper 
(bills of exchange, etc. 1 and financial paper sec iri tie's, etc.). These 
banks must keep a big supply of boi . these kinds of paper, bills of exchange 
and* securities, to meet the dav-to-dav needs of business. They publish 
weeklv lists showing how much gold and such foreign paper thcv.buvc 
got. Ordinarily gold will never be sent abroad for payment abroad. 
But whenever it so happens that it is actually cheaper to send gold abroad 
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than to make payment in any other way, (hen the banker will send 
gold metal. 

In the gold-standard countries the value of tW national currency 
was fixed in terms of gold, and any one could demand payntent in 
gold. These currencies therefoie were practically Axed and interchange- 
able, as they could be converted into gold The* only possible variation 
was the cost of sending the gold metal hom one country to another, 
for if the price in his own countoy was higher, a business man could 
easily get the gold from another countiv This Was die gold-standard 
system. Under this system chllerent national curumies were" stable, 
and international trade grew up m the nineteenth centurv, right up to 
the World War This svstrm has bioken down toda\, and, in conse- 
quence, money has behaved strangelv, and most national cunenues are 
unstable. 

The exports of a country roughh balance its imports In other words, 
a country' pajs for the goods it receives by the goods it sends abioad. 
But this is not quite true, and often theie is a small balance either way, 
w'hen the imports are greater in value than the exports, this is called .in 
“adverse balance”, and the countrv has to make an extra payment 
to settle accounts. 

The stream of goods moving between the different countries is by 
no means a regular one. It changes frequently and there are ups and 
downs, and as this varies, the demand for and supply of bills of exchange 
also vary. It often happens that a country has plenty of bills of exchange 
of a kind that it does not need at the time, and not enough of another 
kind that it needs. Thfts France may have more than enough bills of 
exchange in German marks in Germany, hut not enough to settle at counts 
in dollars with America. France would then want to sell the former and 
buy instead bills m dollars on the United States To be able to do this 
there must be a central market for bills of exchange 4 where these inter- 
national exchanges can take place. Such a maiket < an only exist in a 
country which hats three qualifications : 

1. Its foreign trade must be widespread and of a vaned kind, so that 
it has an abundant supply of bills of exchange all kinds. 

*2. Securities of every kind must be available there - that is, it must 
be the greatest market for capftal. ' 

3. It must also be the greatest market for gold, so that m case both 
bills of exchange and securities arc lacking, gold may be easily procurable. 

Right through the n* leteenth ccnpiry, Engl ind was the onlv country 
which satisfied those three conditions. Being first in the field in industry 
jnd having a large empire as a monopoly an\i. she developed the biggest 
volugnc of foreign trade in the world. To her growing industry she sacri- 
ficed her agriculture. Her ships carried merchandise and bills of exchange 
from every port. Because of this great industrial development, she naturally 
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became the greatest market for capital and accumulated all kinds of 
foreign securities. Another factor that helped her was the presence of 
two-thirds of the gold supply of the world witliin the British Empire 
— in South Africa, Australia, Canada, and India. These gold mines 
found a ready market in London, where the Bank of England bought 
all the gold they produced at a fixed price. 

Thus the City of Ixmdon became the central market for bills of ex- 
change, securities, and gold. It became the financial capital of the 
world, and every .government or banker wlio wanted to settle an account 
abroad'and could not find the means to do so in his own country came 
to London, where he found every kind of commercial and financial 
paper as well as gold. '1 he pound sterling became the solid symbol of 
commerce. If Denmark or Sweden wanted to buy something from South 
America, the contra* t was made out in pounds sterling although the 
goods never came to London. 

Tliis was a tremendously profitable business for England, for the 
whole world paid some tribute to her for tliis service. There were the 
direct profits; and then foreign business houses kept balances or receipts, 
on deposit in English banks with a \icw to future payments. These 
deposits were profitably lent out In these banks to other clients for short 
periods. '1 he English banks also got to know all about the business of 
foreign industrialists. Iiom the bills of exchange that passed through 
their hands the\ found out the pi ices charged b\ Geiman or other 
foreign business men. and e\en the names of their clients in foreign 
countries. This information was \ei\ useful to British industry, for it 
enabled it to c ut out its foie ign competitors. 

To im lease and strengthen this international business, English banks 
opened branches and age-m ie-s all o\*-r the world. Apart Iiom helping 
to bring fore ign rountiies under t lie influence «f British industry, these 
banks perfiumed another un useful service . an the British point of 
view. 'I hey made inquiries and kept records about all the well-known 
local firms and busine sses. So that wlien such a locabfirm issued a bill 
of exchange, the Biitish bank or agent on the spot knew the worth of 
this bill, and could guarantee it if lie thought it safe. This was called 
“ accepting ” it, as the- bank wmt< accepted " on it. A* soon as the 
bank assumed responsibility for it. the* bill tenild easily be sold or 
transferred, as it had the bank's reputation behind it. Without such a 
guarantee or ace eptance the bill of *‘\< hang fan unknown foreign firm 
would not find anv buyers in a distant market like I ondon or elsewhere, 
as no one would know the- him. 1 bank accepting the bill took a risk 
in coring so, but it did so after full inquiry through its branch offices on 
the spot. In tliis way this system of “ acceptances ” helped to facilitate 
the transfer of bills of exchange and business generally, and at the same 
time tightened the grip of the City of London on world trade. No other 
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country was in a position to do this acceptance work on a large enough 
scale, as none had many branches abroad. 

Thus, for over 100 years London was the financial and economic 
capital of the world, and all the strings of international finance and 
trade passed through her hands. Money was abundant there, and, 
because of this, could be had on cheaper terms. This attr.ictcd all bankers 
there. To the Governor of the Bank of Lngland came all the information 
about trade and finance fiom the, four corncis of the wot Id, and/ by a 
glance at his b<x>ks and papers, he could tell what th“ economic eonduion 
of am country was. Indeed, he sometimes knew more about it than the 
government of that country. And by little dodges of buying or selling 
securities in which a foreign government was interested, oi by the way 
short-term loans were given, pressure' could be brought to bear on the 
political policy of this foreign government. High finance, as this was 
called, was, and still is, one of the most effective of the methods of coercion 
of the imperialist Powers. 

Such was the state of affairs before the World War. The City of Loudon 
was the seat and symbol of the powejand prospeiitvof the Bntish Lmpire. 
The war brought many changes and upset the* old oidei. It biought a 
great victor\, but a victory which cost London and Lngland dear. 

What happened after the wai I shall till \<m m n.\ n* \t lett< i. 
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Thk World War cut up the world into three paits: the two warring 
parts and the neutral countries. No trade or other (onfiaits weie left 
between the rival warring areas, e\< « pt the see n t tiafla ol spvmg on 
each other. International trade wAs, of tour sc, whollv ups* t. Owing to 
their command of the seas, the Allies could <airv on some trade with 
neutral countries and colonies, but even this 'a. is gieatlv restru ted by 
the German submarine i ampaign. 

All the resources of the warring com tries went into the war, and 
huge sums were spi nt. For nearly a year and a half Lngland and France 
financed their poorer Allies, both ol them borrowing money from their 
own people as well as unning up hills in America. Then France was 
exhausted and could not help others. Lngland carried on the burden 
for another year and a quarter, and in its turn became exhausted in 
Margh iqi7, when it was unable to meet a pavmrnt of £^0,000,000 due 
to the United State's. Fortunately for Lngland and France and their 
Allies, America entered the war on their side at this critical moment, 
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when no one else had any financial resources left. From then onwards 
till the end of the war, the United States supplied the funds for the war 
to all their Allies. •They raised prodigious sums from their own people 
in “ liberty M and “ Victory ” loans, and spent these lavishly themselves 
and lent them to the Allies. The result was, as I have told you, that 
when the wai ended, the Lnited States were the world’s money-lenders, 
to whom all the nations owed mom x . Win n the war began, tin* American 
Government owed 1 ail ope five thousand million dollars; when the war 
ended Luropr o\\ed*Anieuca ten thousand million dollars 

This w.vs not the only imam lal tram of Amenta timing the war. 
American iort ign trail* had grown at tb>e r \peme of 1 aigiidi and German 
trade, Mild now equalled BritMi Hade. 1 he Grilled Mate had a bo 
act unmlatefl two-thuds ol the wo: M\ gold. .*nd an < normous ,i:nount 
of foreign gnxnnment xtoik. and bond*. 

i he l mini States weie thu^ m an o\crpjw<iing fm nci.d position. 

1 hey could icdm e . uv oi th< ir debtor »ountii< to bmkruptev b\ 
simp!\ demanding paximut of dear <!<*l>t’'. It wa niluial therefore 
that the\ should en\ \ London’* old pusition oj im.tmial worhl capital 
and desire it for th< msr!\« . '1 hex wanted N« w Yoik. tie* 1 ii h« a 1 i tv in 
the world, to take tit 1 * place oi I melon. liras began a lien e aiuggle 
between the banket and Ilium ,'is oi New Y 01 k and London. barked 
b\ their go\ es timent . 

Pre ssure from Aim in a shook the I.nglish pound. I he Rank of bngland 
was tuiahle to deh\er gold on its e nirriu\. and the pound sterling which 
was thus off the gold standard l>rgan to var\ and fall. The French franc 
.dso fell. In an unstable world onl\ the* American dollar seemed to be 
him as a 1 o k. 

One would ha\r thought that under these eirc irnstanccs the money 
business and ge ld would have lamed away r rom London and gone 
tei New York. Hut, strange to sax. this did not lappen. and foreign bills 
oi exchange and the* gold from the* mines still went to LoYidon. Thi< 
was not ho awo* people- pre fe rred the pound to the dollar, but because 
dollars weir not cmmK available. 

Y<»u will ?rim mber ifiy idling \ou of the svstem of 4 * acceptances M 
which tlu* British banks worked all n\ ( r the world thr< lgh branches 
and agencies. 1 h<* American 1 banks hafl no mu h br Mines or loreign 
agencies. and so ibex had no meam at their disposal of getting the foreign 
bills of c*\( hanpe b\ 44 accepting” them, ana naturallv the bills drifted 
to London through the British baijks. Coming up againn this difficulty, 
Americ an bankers immcdiatrlv $c . about opening branches and agencies 
in foreign countries, and fine buildings grew up in manv places. But 
there was \et anothri diflienltv. 1 lie* work of 44 acceptances ” could only 
be done by a trained personnel who had full information about local 
conditions and local business. British banks had built up ihdr service in 
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ioo years of growth, and it was not easy to catch them up in tills respect 
quickly. 

The Americans then combined with some Frcnclf, Swiss, and Dutch 
banks against London, but with no great success. France, although a 
very rich country exporting a great deal of capital abroad, had never 
paid attention to organizing a traffic in foreigp* bills of exchange. So 
the tussle between New York and the city of London went on, and on 
the whole the latter was not affected. In 1924 a new factor in favefur of 
New York appeared. The German mark was stabilized after the great 
inflation was over, and German capital which had run away to Switzer- 
land and Holland during the inflation capital always runs away in times 
of risk or danger !) returned to German banks. The addition of Germany 
now to the American financial bloc made a great deal of difference to 
London. For now vast numbers of American bills of exchange could be 
exchanged for European bills of exchange without reference to Ixindon. 
And London had still an unstable currency that is, the pound had no 
fixed gold value; it was off' the gold standard. 

• The financiers of the City of London were now alarmed. They saw 
all the good business in international exchange going over to New York 
and its European allies, and London having only the leavings. The first 
thing to be done to prevent this happening was to fix up the pound again 
in relation to gold that is, to stabilize it. This would again attract 
good exchange business. So in 1925 the pound was stabilized at the old 
level. This was a great triumph for the English bankers and ci editors, 
for a more valuable pound meant a bigger income for them. It was bad 
for English industry, as It laised the pi ices of English goods abroad, and 
industrialists found great difficulty in competing with America, Germany, 
and other industrial countries on the foreign market. But England 
deliberately sacrificed to some extent Iut industry to her banking system, 
or rather to her financial supremacy in the world exchange market. 
The prestige of the pound went up, but you will remember that this 
was followed in England by domestic troubles due partly to the blow' 
to industry'. There was unemployment and the long-drawn-out OkiI- 
Strike and the General Strike. 

The pound was stabilized, but this was not enough. The British 
Government owed an cnormofts sum of Inonev to America, which w as 
a floating debt and could be demanded back at almost any time. By 
making such a demand the United States could put England in a very' 
difficult position and fo rc the pounc^ down again. So the leading British 
statesmen (among them Stanley Baldwin) rushed to New York to come 
(p terms with America about the repayment of the war debt in instal- 
ments (“ funding ”, this process is called). All the European countries 
were America’s debtors, and the proper course for them would have 
been to consult together and then approach the United States for the 
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best terms that they could get. But the British Government were so anxious 
to save the pound and keep London’s financial leadership that they had 
no time to consult franc e or Italy and wanted some arrangement with 
Ameriia quickly and # at any cost. They got the arrangement, but at 
a heavy cost, and they agreed to the severe conditions laid down by the 
United States Government. Subsequently France and Italy got far better 
tern™ from the United States foi thrir debts. 

These strenuous eilorts and sacrifices s:\ved the pound and the City 
of Ixmdoii, but the Struggle with # New York continued in all the wojld 
markets. Having an abundance of money, New York offered long-term 
loans at low ^inteie&t, *and many countries which used to borrow in the 
London* money market 'im ludmg Canada, South Africa and Australia) 
were thus entic ed awav to \< w Yoik. London could not compete in these 
long-trim loans with New m k > and it thereupon tried giving short-term 
loans to the banks ol Crnlial Lurope. In short-term loans the banker’s 
experience and pi< stige count for more-, and this was in favour of London. 
So London banks established 1 lose illations with Viennese banks and 
through them with the hanks in ontral and south-eastern Lurope i'the* 
Danube and Balkan an as . New Y. *ik also lontinucd to do some business 
there. 

T his w;ts a period of lien/ied finance when, partly because of the 
competition of London and New York, money poured into Europe, 
and millionaires and multi-millionaires cropped up with amazing rapi- 
dity. T he way things weie done \.as simple. Some enterprising person 
would get a concession in one of the se* 1 mintries to build railways or other 
public works, or a monopoly like th.it of the ifianufacturc and sale of 
matches. A company would be foimed to hold this concession or mono- 
poly, and this would issue stock or shaies. On the basis of this stock or 
shares the big banks in New Yoik or IxhkP'I would give advances. 
Financieis would thus hortnw money in dolla . in New York at 2 per 
cent and then lend this in Beilin at b per cent and in Yienifa at 8 per 
cent. By this clever shifting about of other people’s mont*y these financiers 
became very wealths. One of the most famous of them was*Ivan Kreugar, 
a Sw ede who w as know it as the Matc h King because of his monopoly 
in mate lies. Kreugar had tiemendous prestige at one tinv\ but it was 
later proved that he was a through fraud and that he embezzled huge 
sums of money, lie committed suicide when he was on the point of being 
found out. Several othei famous financK*> of the time also got into 
trouble because of their shadv methods. 

This Anglo-Amrtic an compcln n in central and eastern Europe did 
one good. T he money that was poured in contributed greatly to the rev ival 
of Europe during the years before the depression began in 1929. • * 

Meanwhile France had had an inflation in 1926 and 1927, and the 
franc had fallen greatly in value. Frenchmen with money— and every 
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French petty bourgeois has his savings senfr their money abroad for 
fear of losing it as the franc fell. They bought a vast quantity of foreign 
securities and foreign bills of exchange. In 1927 the^ranc was stabilized 
again and fixed in relation to gold, but at about cyne-fifth of jts previous 
value, The French holders of foreign securities were now all keen on 
changing them for something in francs. '1 hev had dour a good stioke 
of business, for now the\ were getting ii\e turns as many francs a^ they 
possessed originally, and thus the* had not sulleied at all Horn the in- 
flation, as the\ would ha\e done il they had * 4 iuk to ’barns light through. 
Thr French Govrrnmc nt dec uled to pioht b\ the n< c avion, end it bought 
up all such foreign bills of exchange or sec ur ilics, # gi\ mg instead treshlv 
printed bills in francs. Thus the* liemli (iouimutnt suddeulx *bc< amr 
\ery wealthy in the possession of tliese f«>nign bills and sn unties in 
fact, it possessed at that tunc* the greatest numbei ot them It had no 
desire 01 sufheient qualification to bn wmr a competitor with i ngland 
and Ann rica for firitiru lal leadership. Hut it was m a \ ositum to influeiur 
both. 

' The French are a cautious people, and so is tin 11 goummrut 1 hey 
prefer small profits and safety to the chance of big profits with the risk 
of losing e\en what the\ have So, cautiously, the Ircmh Government 
lent out its superfluous money to good firms in London at a low rate of 
interest. T hus thev would only diaigethe Bntirii bank 2 percent interest, 
the British would pass on the money .it ", 01 h p< 1 a nt to (»erman hanks, 
who in their turn would advance it to \ inula at <> 01 n per cent, and 
finally the money might reach Hungatv or tin* Balkans a^ 12 per cent' 
The rate of interest increased with the nsk, but the Hank of l ranee 
preferred to face no risk and to deal with sale British banks In this wav 
France kept a very large sum of money consisting of thr foreign sterling 
bills of exchange it had bought up in London, and tins helped I omion 
in its fight against New York. 

Meanwhile the trade ensis and depression had been glowing and 
. « * • 1 

agricultural prices falling. Wheat pri< < s f< II so long m the autumn of 
1930 that banks in eastern Lin opr eoulel not M.di/r monos horn their 
debtors, and so could not pa} hack the- mom*\ th<v had boiiowrd in 
pounds and dollars in \’icnn 1. This led to a banking crisis in \ irnna, 
and the greatest Viennese b mfi. the Gredh-Anstalt , faded ami eollapsed. 
This again shook up the* German bank>. and a collapse of the mark 
seemed to be imminent. This would have inc ml fbmmr to \meriran 
and British capital in G< rmanv, ancl it was to avoid thi* that President 
Hoover proclaimed a moratorium on debts and reparations TO have 
insisted on payment of reparations then would lia\e meant the complete 
finarfrial collapse of Germany. As it happened, even this was not enough, 
and Germany could not even pav her private debts to other countries 
and a moratorium for these had also to be given her. 
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Ihis meant that plent/of English money, which had been given in 
short-tnrn loam to^ Germany, was locked up there — “frozen” as it is 
called^ I he position ol the London bankeis became difficult, as they 
had to meet then liabilities, and they had been counting on getting 
their money iiom hum m\ 1 ranee and America came to their help 
by lending / i 50,000,000, but this rame too late Fame spread in London 
financial cm h s, and win n sik li a p mu 01 e urs < \erybody wants to take 
out lus mom \ lli< j \ uoo,ooo vanished quickly. You must lemeinber 
that the pound Vs as on tin t'old ‘•iandard, and anyone who had sterling 
could demand gold 

The British (louimm nl, wlmh \\*a a Labour Government at the 
turn, wanted to Ixmow more mme\, and anxiously asked New 7 York 
and Paris bankers loi it It appears that then agreed to help subject to 
leitain conditions mu of tliesr being that the British Gosemment must 
eionoim/t in 1 tboui mam is, in >o« 1 d scivices tic , and perhaps wage- 
cuts wui also su j T f sK d Ihis w ts interference b\ foreign bankns in 
Britain's dorm xt i« dl nrs 1 lie snu ition was exploited against the Labour 
Gc>\< r hum nt, and R uiim\ M u I) »ii ibl thr Prime Minister and head of 
that g r mmut, b< 1 1 iu d it uid hi own puts, and formed another 
government with tV supp it <1 fix of the Conservatives This was 
called the N nun I ( »u\ e 1 nii.t nt ’ fumed to met the crisis Tins 
.ic ticjii of Rum M a 1 ) 1* del 1 >m of tin most re markable instances 
of de sertion 111 the Inst n » 1 tin* l uto;h m 1 ibo 11 movennent 

1 he N.ilion d ( n>v i i in i( nt h iel < mm mtosivc the pound It got the 
promised loan li *111 I i m md \111uu 1 but run with its help it could 
not s t\ e the pnuml ( >11 S< pt< mbe 1 2' iop,th< government was foiced 
le> abimleui tin ml I st uni ud md the p >und ig un became unst iblc 
e um m v 1 he pound If 11 1 tpidlv uni aisvwu h nnh about in gold 
th it is, ion dih two tmoL of its l<ume 1 vain 

1 Ills w IS tm event 1 id the elite which pioe.uced a Heat mipiCSMim 
in the world It w is loot id up< 11 In J mope <s t sign of the appro u lung 
disruption of the B.itish 1 mnu< for u me uit the end of London's domi- 
nation of tin \ olid merles in like t. I he se e xpcctations* 01 wishes for 
their IS little h’ the British I m T >iii»in I nope er \1m111a, not to 

mention \si 1 pn ' mI some wh it niemituu 

"1 he 1 dl of tin p mnd sh * k up the c une m ic m 1 m u ouiurie s which 
had h< pt ste rim r p i]>< t mono is if it ' 1 r< dd. be ^ 1 w it could be 
change <1 h»i gohl it mv time Now that idling e oul i not be changed 
for gold and h id 1 1 1 b n » per ^t 1 1 \ due the ii< m res of some of 
these other countries fell also, ami thev wete dr igg< d down In Lngland 
to Abandon the gold st md ud 

frame was now in a strong position, ns cautious polio had "paid. 
While Wnn, and even more so T nglaiul, had their ciedils iio/en 
in Germans and weie in in ml of liioiirv , 1 ranee* had plenty of monev 
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in foreign bills as well as in gold francs. Both* the American and British 
governments made love to France and tried hard induce her to side 
with each against the other. But France, overcautious, refused to # fall in 
with either scheme, and so let the chance of bargaining go by. 

In England there was a General Election for Parliament at the end 
of 1931, and this resulted in an overwhelming victory for the “ National 
Government ”, in reality for the Conservative Partv. The Labour J*arty 
was almost wiped out. Frightened* by stories that labour might confis- 
catv their capital, and perhaps also terrified by the sliort-lived mutinv 
of the British sailois of the Atlantic Fleet ov< r wage .reductions, the British 
bourgeoisie flocked to the Conservative National Go\ eminent*. 

In spite of crisis and danger, after the fall of the pound, the thiee 
leading nations, A merit a, Biitam, and France, 01 their bankers, could 
not co-operate together. Each plaved a lone hand, hoping to better its 
own position at the cost of the others. Instead of fighting for financial 
leadership, they could ha\e joined together to form a joint international 
exchange market. But each preferred to go its own wav. The Bank o( 
England set out to recover for London its !o-a position and, to the world's 
astonishment, it succeeded to a large extent in doing so, although the 
pound was still off gold. 

When England went off the gold standard, the official banks of 
other countries these banks are called < entral banks j sold off the sterling 
bills of exchange that they possessed to get gold instead Thev had kept 
the sterling bills so far because thev were at am time changeable mto 
gold, and could thus be t counted as gold. When large nuaibrrs of these 
bills were sold suddenlv, the value of the pound fill rapidlv bv jo pei 
cent. This fall in value induced debtors including some governments 
and big businesses) who owed their debts in sterling to pav up m gold, 
as they had to pav 30 per rent less now A good deal of gold thus came 
into England. 

But the real flow of gold to England was from India and l.gvpt. These 
poor and dependent countries w’rrc made to come to 11th England's 
assistance, and their hidden resources were utilized to strengthen Eng- 
land's financial position. They had not much sav in the matter; their 
desire or interests counted for # little in fa^e of England's need. 

The story of the poor rupee in India is a long and sad one from India's 
point of view. It has been made to change about in value repeatedly 
to sene the interests of the British Government and British financiers. 
I am not going into these currency flutters here, exc ept to tell vou that 
the post-war activities of the British Government in India in regard to 
Airrencv matters cost India vast sums of monrv. Then in ?o^7 a great 
controversy arose in India about the fixing of the value of the nipec in 
relation to the pound sterling and gold 'the pound was then on the gold 
standard) . Jhis was called the " ratio controversy ”, because the government 
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wanted to fix the value* at one shilling and sixpence and Indian 
opinion almost unanimously wanted it fixed at one shilling and fourpence. 
The question was the old one of giving a higher value to money, and 
thus profiting banker* and creditors and holders of money and encouraging 
foreign imports, or a Ipwrr value and lessening the burden on debtors 
and encouraging home industries and exports. The government, of course, 
had its way in spite of Indian opinion, and one and six was fixed as the 
gold rupee value. 'I’herr was thus, in the*opinion of many, a slight de- 
flations an over-valuation ol thrnupee. Onl\ England had gone in* for 
deflation, when bringing the pound on the gold standard in 1923, and 
tins w«^s as we ha\r seen, to irtain her^inanc ial leadership of the world, 
lor which she was piepaied to wn rific e much. France, Germans, and 
other countries preferred inflation to rase their economic situation. 

I his higher \alue of the rupee meant an increased value of the Biitish 
capital imested 111 India. It a No meant a burden on Indian industry', 
as the piices of Indian goods went up slightly. Abcne all, it meant an 
added burden on .til the peasants and landowners who were indebted 
to the rnoneylemh r, lor. as tin \aluent mone\ went up, the \ alue of these 
debt* also went up. 1 he diHerencr bit wren < ighteen pence and sixteen 
pence lli.it is iwopowr p| restated a use of 12 \ percent. Suppose 
the agi i< ultural lndehu dm ss of India is 10,000 million rupees; a 12^ 
percent addition to r na ms an addition of the cnoimous sum of 1.250 
million rupees. 

In trims of innnec , of couise. tl»« d< iits 1 cm. uned the same as before. 
But in ter ins of pnusol ague ultm .il pioduc r thy debts went up. The ieal 
\alue of mone\ i> what it \ . 1 11 l>u\. so much wheat, or clothes, or other 
articles or coinmoditn 11ns \.ih«e adjusts itself if allowed to do so. A 
fall in the biiMiig powe i of mein' results fall in currency. To iix 

an artdicialh higher \alu< is to gi \< t an arti ial buving power which 
it does not re dl\ ]><>ss. ss. 1 1ms tin p< munt found that more of his income 
now went to the pus nnnt of his debts and interest on # thcm. and he had 
less left over In this w.i\ the one and m\ lutio added to the depression 
in India 

When the pound sterling was Mmt on gold n» ^epiemoer 1931, 
the rupee also w nl off, lmt f ii was krj^t ti< d to the round. I hus the 
one and six ratio remaned, but tins now represented smaller amount 
of gold The run* e was kept lmk< d to tc * » ■ o that British capital might 
not sutler in India, for if the rupee had been left m itself, it might ha\r 
fallen lower, and thus < uimM lo to muling capita.. As it was. lo^s was 
only caused to nnn-lbinsh f«»m m . upitul m India American. Japanese, 
etc* because of the lesser gold \alue \nolhrr great aehantage to Englaifd 
in huxing the rupee linked with the pound was that this enabled her to 
pav for raw material purchased for her industries in British currency. 
The bigger the sterling area, the better for the pound. 
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As the rupee fell in value with the pound,' the internal price of gold 
naturally went up- -that is, gold could fetch mort^ rupees. The great 
hardships and privation in the country induced people to sell whatever 
gold they possessed in the shape of ornaments, etc*., to get more rupees 
for it in order to pay their debts. So gold flowed in innumerable tiny 
streamlets from all over the country to the banks, and the banks made a 
profit by selling it on the London market. In this way Indian gold flawed 
continuously to England and «. vast quantity was sent. The piocess still 
continues. It is this gold, as well as <lie gold that tame from <Egypt, 
that sa\cd the situation foi the Hank of England* and lhitish finance, 
and enabled them to pay back the money bon owed in September 1951 
from America and 1 ranee. 

Now, it is a strange fact that while e\erv country in the world, in- 
cluding the richest countries, is trying haul to keep its own gold and 
to add to it, India is doing the \erv opposite. 1 In American and Finn h 
governments ha\c hoarded up a huge amount of gold in their bank 
\aults. It has been a strange process of digging out the gold 1mm the 
mine only to bury it again deep down in the underground bank vaults. 
Mam countries, including British Dominions, have dec lared embargoes 
on gold- that is. no one is pet nutted to take it out of the count! \. 
England went off the gold standard to preserve her gold. Hut not so 
India, because India’s finam ial poluv is govt nail in the interest oi 
England. 

There is often talk of gold and silver hoarding in India, and te) M»me 
extent, among the* handfjil of the* ii< h, this is cnneit. But the masses are 
far too poor to hoard anything. The* be*tt«*i-< lass peasjntn have a few 
odd ornaments which represent their “ hoard T 1 hey have- no banking 
facilities. These* petty ornaments and rese r\es of gold in India have* hern 
drawn away by the depression and the* rise* in the price- of gold. A national 
govenimenj would have kept this gold in the country as ,1 iesn\«, as 
gold is tire* only recognized international medium of pav merit 

To go back to our stop of the pound's struggle with the <l<»ilai Bv 
these methods and other clever devices, which \ need not mention here, 
the Rank of England stienctlr ned its position greatly. Early in iqv 
it had a bit of luck, as there* v^us a bankjng crisis in the- 1 ’nilecl States 
owing to AmcTican money also being frozen in Germany. During this 
crisis many Americans sold their dollars and bought sterling bomb. 
Thus the British Govcrrmrnt got plenty of foreign bills of exchange in 
dollars, which it then presented in New York to the* government bank 
there and took gold instead. The dollar being on the* gold standard, 
atiyone could demand gold for it. In this way the British gold reserve 
mounted up w ithout any mishap or further decline* of the pound, which 
remained unstable: and off gold. With plenty of foreign bills of exchange 
and securities also, the City of London became again the great central 
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market of international exchange. New York was defeated for the time 
being, chiefly because of its great banking crisis, in which, as I have 
told yqu in an rather letter, thousands of small banks perished. 
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Juh 2 ft. icj3 3 

Wiiai a loni; stoi\ o| im.uKi.il mall) and mana*u\ ring I have lold 
>ou, and I am all aid \mi will not think iik lor it! It is such a tangled 
web ol mtmialional immlou that n is no < as\ mattei to unraw I it or. 
Inn ini' < nl< if d it. to <j< t out ol it I ha\ « onl\ tru d to t»i\ e )ou tin barest 
ulimpsc ol what appiam iiuur oi h s S on tlu surface, and mudi of what 
ha|>|>< ns in \ < i m < x tin siiiI.im oi tin lujhl o( da\ . 

hi tin modi m woi Id tin banki i \ and Imam u r ‘s pai t is a tremendous # 
one. I w » tin* da\s ol 1 1 u bads ol mdiiMis air past . it is tlu bn* bankri 
wlio contiols mdustiN, a id niton. laihsaw, and the tianspoit s\stem, 
nuhrd, to some < \t< m iwiwhm: un h dim* tli< ^nnnmcnt I oi as 
mdustis and trad* hiw ad\ mud tlu\ na\r requited e\ u-in< i < asini: 
sums, and tlu bank li < Mipnlud tlu m. Mmii ol tin world's work is 
now dom « iil « i < « lit and it is tlu bu bank that < ill ucu s oi n stru is and 
( ontrols c it cl it lln mdusttiilist md tin aiji u qltui 1st both haw to i*o 
to tlu hank im loai ol v • m \ to ( .u i \ on woi k Not onl\ is this h nchm» 
bnsincx, a piohtabh mk 1« »i tla t> mh< i , but it liu n as< s tlu n < ontrol 
iriadualh o\ 1 1 indmtiN .md ,»^n< uiiun B\ , ' , usmi' to lend oi b\ de- 
manding tin n nn>m ' bn I it a cutual nu » ut, tins can upo t tlu* 
b « >i row < i s busiiu • a l»a t him u> to ,ui\ turns 1 his appln s both 

within a c minus md in tla mu motion d pliere, lot tlu bi^ iinlial 
banks lend mom \ to tin i,o\(imiunts of diflinnt conntrus, and thus 
rvicisi pi < ssni < < »t i tlu \ < ' \ oi k b tnku s m this \ a\ i out i o! n an\ 

of tlu I'lAdimuMs i * I ( ( nt i d and ^ mill Aim l n i. 

\ remat kabl< I tun ol tlu-< be* hapks n hit tin \ piospu b«*lh 

in ijood t inn > and bad 1 n e >• ><l turn s tlu * shat < m tlu v u i al proqx nts 

ol busme and monr\ ioIK m. itnl is h T * mt b\ them at profitable 

rales. In bid turns of d<pi<ssi<*n and discs the\ hold ticjht to intones 
and do not nsk it and thus add ' tin* ciepicssmu air without credit it 
is diflkult to run mam businesses, but thrv piofit m another was. 
Prices of (’Uiuhmit fall ol land, fac tones, etc. and main Industrie* 
go bankrupt I lie bank thereupon comes and bins eservthinc* up clteap f 
It is thus to the bankers' mteiesi to ha\e tscles of prosperity and 
depression. 
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In the present great depression the big banks have continued to do 
well and have paid good dividends. It is true that thousands of banks have 
failed in the United States, and some big ones in Austria and Germany. 
The banks that have failed in America were all smnll ones; the American 
banking system seems to have been wrong. But even so the big banks of 
New York have done fairly well. There was no bank failure in England. 

Bankers therefore arc the real bosses in the capitalist world today, and 
people have called our times the ,k Financ ial Ag;\” coming after the 
purely Industrial Age. Millionaires find multi-millionaires crop up in 
Western countries, and especially in America, tly hind of millionaires, 
and arc much admiied. But dalh it is becoming more ewdent .that the 
methods of 44 high finance” are most shads, and differ from wh.it is 
usually considered robbery and deception onl\ in the big si ale of their 
operations. Huge monopolies crush all small concerns, and big financial 
operations, which few people can understand, lien e the poor confiding 
investor. Some of the biggest financiers m Fan ope and America have 
been exposed recently, and the sight was not a pleasant one. 

We have seen that the struggle* for financial leadership between 
England and America ended for the time bring m the Citv of London's 
victorj'. But what was the prize of this victors? While* the struggle had 
gone on for a dozen \ears this prize* itself had been graduallx \anishmg. 
As international trade declined, the profits att.u hing to finane lal leader- 
ship also declined. Bills of exchange* became- scarcer, and, at the same 
time, securities fell in value, and fresh shares and sea untie s were seldom 
issued. And yet the interest payments on huge public aiui private debts 
remained constant, and the debtor countries found it exceedinglv difficult 
to pay them. There being little else available for international pavments, 
the demand for gold increased. But gold flowed awa\ from tlu* poor 
countries to the richer one s with stable r currenc ms 

But all {he accumulation of gold and wealth, and the latest technique 
of industry, did not help America anuch when the clepiession grew. The 
great land of opportunity, which had attracted men and women from 
afar, became a land of despair. Big Business, whjch had ruled the country, 
w r as found to be thoroughlv corrupt, and confidence in the leaders of 
finance and industry was shaken. President Hoover, who had born the 
friend of Big Business, became very unpopular, and at the presidential 
election held in November 1032, lie was defeated bv Franklin Romes el t 

Early in March 193° another banking crisis attacked America. Tim 
led the United States to abandon fhe gold standard and to allow the 
dollar to fall in value, although America had more gold than any other 
Nnintry. The object of this was to lessen the burden on industry and 
agriculture and to relieve the debtors at the cost of the banks and the 
creditors. This was the exact opposite of what the British Government had 
done in Ipdia, in spite of the unanimous opposition of the Indian people. 
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In June 1933 another attempt w’as made to get the capitalist world 
to co-operate together for the solution of the many problems that were 
crushing it. A World Lconomic Conference was held in London, and 
delegates to it talked ol the “ panic-ridden world ” and issued warnings 
that 44 if the confrrem e f.pls, the whole capitalist structure will go smash”. 
But in spite of all these warnings and dangers, the great Powers could 
not co-operate, and each tried to pull its own wa\. 'I he Conference 
failed, and left r\yh counlrx to pursue its polic\ of economic 
nation, dism. • 

It w 'as impossible foj* Lngland to be self-sufficient, .is she did not grow 
enough .food dor hcisclf. .aid tin raw ntaterials for he r industries came 
ftorn abroad. So the Bnudi ( »om inm< ni tried to develop economic 
nationalism on an empnc basis, using to make the British Umpire one 
economic unit based on Stirling juris With this idea in view, a British 
Knipire Confennce was h» Id iri Ottawa in 1942. But even there diffi- 
culties arose, .is C anada, \1M1ah1 and South Africa were not prepared 
to gi\c up am thing feu the lx m lit of Lmrland. It was Lngland that had ^ 
to (oiuuletheii ch mands. India. howesri, w as offic ialK made 10 agree 
to give piifeiential tiealuRiil to British goods, although there was 
strong popular opposition to this Subsequent events ha\e shown that 
tin* Ottawa Agnennnt has not lain a sir i < and there has been much 
friction over it. both bitwim tin Dominions and Kngland. and India 
ami Lngland. 

Meanwhile a new tenoi aroo* t *1 Lmpiic industries and markets. 

C heap Japanese goods f!o» «1« d 111 e\*i\where, apd the\ were so cxcei d- 
ingl\ t heap that cun tariffs could not keep them out. This cheapness 
was due to the fall of tin mii. as will as to the low wages paid to the 
girl fartorv-woikers in Japan J*pmise inch. ^ was also helped bv 
go\ eminent subsidies, ,ind b\ Japanese slupp .g companies charging 
\er\ low freights It w.is also a fact that Japanese industry was vcr\ 
rfli< lent, which mam of the ohh 1 RrUish industries were not. 

Tariffs falling to keep nm Japanese goods, markets were definitely 
dosed to them 01 a qu*ta s\stem was introduced, under which onl\ 
a limited quantitx of goods was allowed in. If Japanese goods were 
thus to be shut 0111 fnun othc 1 f i ounti ics, jshat was to happen to Japan s 
enormous industnes ’ Ihr whole economic sxstem would be upset, and 
attempts to find outlets would lead to m • me reprisals, and c\cn to 
war. This is the inevitable c ourse of r\ ents under the -/astrful competition 

of c.»i»it.ili*-m . , , , 

In the wa\ if thf Hntish maikrts wore closed to tho other countries 

of l*u 1 one. it would mean the nun of some of these countries. So that 
wc find th.it .d! tlu steps th.it c.uh countrv takes lor its own immediate 
good hurt otlur i.'iiiitiies and international trade, and lead to friction 

and trouble. 
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R [•VOLUTION IN SPAIN 


July 29,1933 

I shall take you away now from the* long ami depressing ac count of 
the trade slump and crisis, and tell you of two outstanding rvcyits of 
recent times. These two e\ tints are: the revolution in Spain and the 
triumph of the Xa/is in Germany. 

Spain and Pomigal form the* south-western eorjier of Fan ope, and, as 
we have seen, they ha\e played an important part in European and 
world history. They exhausted themselves in their adventures in empire 
and, while western Europe progressed industrially and niheiwisr in the 
nineteenth century, they remained backward and priest! widen. Nationalist 
Spain had tiiumphed o\er Napoleon, but it did not piohi by the ideas 
released by the 1 xench Revolution. While Fiaru e lid herself of feudalism 
and changed her land system completely, Spain remained semi-fcudal, 
with nobles ow ning \ ast estates and ha\ ing all manner of spec ial pri\ ileges. 
The Roman Catholic Church was dominant, not 011K m ic’lieion. but 
on the land, in tiade, and in education. 'I he ( luiuli was the largest 
landowner, and carried on trade' on an extensive scale-. Edue ation was 
completely contiolled by it. 

The army officers weir a cast* b\ thrnrselv < with ^p« < ial privileges. 
The propoition of office! s to other ranks was \«r\ gnat: it was eare* in 
seven. Among the' intejlec trials then* we re progressive, Mx ral-minded 
elements; and a labour movnnnit. split up into sync 1 1< ah >ts, socialists, 
and anarchists, was growing: Rut all real power u steel with the Church, 
the Army, and the Nobles. In Catalonia and the Basepii «<»uiiii\ in the 
north the re were strong nro\ements aiming at autonomv. 

The' governments of both Spain and Portugal were* more or le.s auto- 
cratic monarchies with feeble paghernenlai v assemble s. In Spain this 
assembly was calle-d the' “ ( or tes’\ 1 01 a br »ef period in the c ar l\ sev enties 
of the nineteenth eentiiry, Spain had a republic, but this was not a 
succe-ss, and the* king c ante' back again with all his pie \ ions autocracy. 
The Spanish war with the l/nited States of Aiiutic a in 1O00 irsulted in 
Spain losing almost the* last of he r colonies. All the colonial domain that 
she had left was in part of Morocco, adjoining her. 

Portugal has still laree colonies in Africa, besides f in v lags of India, 
like: Goa. In 1910 the king was dethroned and a republic was established 
in Portugal. There have been many revolts since- then, both royalist, 
trying to get back the king, and left-wing, attempting to get 1 id of die tators 
anci 'reactionary governments. The Re public has, however, continued, 
in some form or other, and has usually been dominated by a military 
group. It took the part of the Allies during the Great War, and came 
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out of it with a heavy d«bt which brought it near bankruptcy. The 
present Government is very reactionary and pro-fascist. In Goa every 
public activity is rejlressed, and there is a complete denial of <i\il liberty. 

Spafh remained neutral during the Great War and piofited by this. 
It supplied goods to the warring countries and industrialization spread. 
In the after-war years their was a slump and unemployment and social 
unrest. About the same lime, in iygi, then* was the Riff War in Morocco, 
in with h Abdel Klim completely det-ated the Spanish Army. But the 
Irene h^caine in laid and o\ei whelmed Afxied Krim and saved Spanish 
Morocco for Spam. Dining the Moi ocean War Piiino cle* Ri\era rmnge*d 
and became dictator hi iqj suspending the constitution. He continued 
lor six trais, but gradually he lost the* confidence of the army and had 
to resign in iqjej alter a iin.inci.il ciisis. Meanwhile* King Alfonso had 
all the time* been tlicic, supporting reactionary groups and trying to 
consolidate- his own portion. 

1 h<* Spanish pt oph an- stionglv indi\ idualist, and their advanced 
gioups had often quail ellrd with one another. From t lie days of Bakunin, 
the anarchist plulosoph\ liad appealed to the nc*w working class, and* 
trade unions, atm th< 1 n dish or (a i man fashion, had not been popular. 
The Anarc lio-Sy nclic ahsts Iminc d a strong group, espcc ially in Gatalonia. 
Other advanced croups wne tin* hl>» ral-ehrnoe r.its, the* socialists, and a 
small but glow mg ( ommunist Pam . \ 1 1 these groiqis stood for a republic. 
'I he- experience of Piiino d< Ri\«i i\ dictatorship brought all these re- 
puhlicaii groups togethe i, and thev began to co-operate with one another. 

Success e arm* to them in tin* municipal elections in 1931. which 
resulted in a sweeping republic. >11 \ictoi\. '1 his* was enough to frighten 
the King who was both a Bom bon and a Hapsburg , and lie left tlic 
c ountry ha* lily. A 1 » public w as pi < >c laiined and Pi o\ isional Gov ei nment 
established on April 1 j. iq;i. 1 In revolution 1 cl bc*cn a peaceful one. 

I he Spanish Revolution bcais .1 sinking n >emblance* to the first 
Russian Revolution, that of Match 1017. 1 he old monarchic A structure, 
like* 'I saulnni in Russia. was ihoioughb lotten. and it fell to piece's without 
even an attempt to face us opponents. In both cases»thc revolution 
represented a belated .ifinnpt to wipe out feudalism and change the 
land system, the chief piessmr coining ln»m tin* povertv- tiuken pea- 
santrv . In Spam, c en more- Ihan in Rtf'da. the power oi the C.hurrh 
was frit as a temble burden Both tin- evolutions produced unstable 
conditions, with various classes pulling in clithuent directions. 1 here 
were* frequent risings both fioin tin* light and the e>* e'tne left. In Russia 
this instability led to the Nov* mix 1 Revolution ; in Spain it still continues. 

r the new Spanish constitution had some interesting features. There 
is only one chamhet. the* Cortes. and universal sufhage is provided for. 
A unique feature is that the President is forbidden to declare war without 
the sane lion of the League' ol Nations All international covenants recorded 
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in the League ol Nations ^md ratified by Spain become Spanish law 
immediately, and even overrule positive legislation that conflicts with 
them. 

I he T?ov< mine nt o! the new Republic was described as a left-liberal 
democracy with a tme< ol socialism. 1 lie Prime Minister and the strong 
man of the gove inment»was Manuel A/ana. T Ins government had im- 
mediately to ia< < difhe u!t piobhms tin land, the Church and the 
army 1 1 ai-ri a< lung 1< gislation was passed by the Coites in regard to 
these*, but ill public* much was not done, Thus legislation provided 
that no pe rson oi lamilv w is to hoi el num than acres of irrigate d land, 
and even this could c/nl> b< kt pi so long .is it was under cultivation 
In e Ih 1 1, hov\« \ n, tin gn it e si it « s ( ontima d, e \( c pt the* estates of the* 
crown and some ie billions grandees, which weie eonhseated. 

The C'Oites natinnah/id Chuieh pi ope i tv, but this again was not 
acted upon Apart lioni mhin ic sine lions on the Church in regard to 
education, its inolom w in not mteileicd with Some ol the privileges 
o( the aimv olhcers we t< i ike n awav and a large number of them were 
le tin d on gt n< iou> pc n urns 

In lanu.irv i<» ill u w is t big m udio-sv ndicahst using in Cata- 
lonia, whicti was suppo ^ d In the government. Latei in the veai there 
was .m aboifivc lean lioni t i .< mdit 

I he nc oid oi the ne w K< public elm mg these carls veais was creditable, 
e spi c i.tllv m i< e uci to ( <li i i mn Some thing w as also done to solve the 
land problem md t<» mi])n m the c million ol the woikcrs. But the pio- 
giess in land iclcim lit I»m n slow nel tlu pc as mtrv is dissatisfied with 
it Me inwhile tin \< t«d intipsh md i< utunaiv dements are still 
entrenched and t lire m n the Rc puhlie i he libeial government has 
dealt w ith the m Ic me nth 

Xotf \turmhf h| 

The veai un; saw t hr c oiw hdation oi the re.utmnarv dements in 
Spam, and this Right mihunn obtained a majontw in tlie elections 
held that veai \ u utionu govemment < ame into pgwer. and this 
stopped agraum ie f<>i m t str< ngthe nt d the Chuieh, and went hick on 
much that the previous government had clone I Ins led to the develop- 
ment of units amom r the 1 elt gioups in oidri to i c Mst reac non In October 
4 034 there weie nots ill nvci Spam, but the government succe'eded m 
putting them down and m Mippicssmg th Left But the Left forces 
continued to conjoin! ur themselves and built up a Popular Front 
consisting of liberals, socialists, an, dusts, and communists In Fcbruarv 
193Q this Popular lioni won in the elections to the Coites, and a new # 
government was formed It was fell that this government would, take 
vigorous steps to solve the land pioblom and cuib the power of the Church, 
and would not be so lenient towards vested interests as the previous 
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liberal administration had been. Conflict therefore grew, and the forces 
of reaction decided to strike. They obtained support fiom Mussolini and 
Nazi Germany. 

In July 193b General I i.mco stalled the rebellion in Spanish Morocco 
with the help of the Moorish army which was promised the independence 
of Spanish Morocco. I he aim\ officers and the*gieatei part of the arm\ 
were with I i.inco, and the government appeared dele m eless. riieicupon 
the government called upon the masses to lii^lit , with bale lists if nfuhing 
else was available I here was a splendid response* to .this, espmallv m 
Madrid and Barcelona. I he government and the Republic weir saved, 
but 1 raneo took possession of l.ygr parts of Sp un' 

Since then the war has gone on, liarno being ude d to a vers great 
extent b\ Ital\ 1 Gcimanv, who st nt large aimics, acioplancs and 
aviators .ind ammunition I he Republic also had foreign voluuleeis to 
help it. but at the » one tunc it built up a magmlic < nt n< w Sp intsh .11 im 
Ihc Butish and I rc nc h (n \c rnments have stitcd th u tin \ follow a 
police of non-intervention but tlu> in eflec t h.is helped Iianco 

I In* Spanish \\ ir h i** been full of hoiroi, md \aO numbers have* 
been killed b\ t< ri d 1 omh irdnu nts on open tnwm , ml civ dim pnpu- 
lations bv Ital.an and German cropltias m I i uu»o s<i\u< 1 h< 
defence of Madrid h is lv < orn< f munh \t pre -r nt I 1 tin o n< < upie s 1 hi t e- 
fourths of Spain, but lie h is be < n c P< < tiveh hdd b\ the Rc public , w hn h 
in a militarv sense is strong Its c hi* I c 1 1 fin «di\ n 1 t< k of |n«id 

The* war m Spun has lx 1 11 considered a something much more thin 
a national conflict It has be e onu svmbohc d of tin ^irugirl* between 
democracy and fasrism'and his thus at t r ic t* d wnhqm id attention md 
svmpathv. 
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THL N\/I TRIUMPH IN GLRM \W 

h ' » ion 

Tm Spanish Revolution surprise el >0111' peupli. but in it 1 h r x then 
was not lung sm pr lsimr in it It look pi k t in the* n Om il or d* t of c v f*nls, 
and dose obse*rveis knew that it wn inevitable I he* del stimture o» 
kine-fe ndahsrn-C hurt h w is rnoth-eiten, md hid n > tnngth hit It was 
quite out of keeping wnh modern eyruhtiom and so like* a ripe hint, it 
fell down almost at a push In India 1R0 time are* still m im such feudal 
/■dies of a bvgone age , tlirv would probahh di tpp« u quie klv enough 
if thyv were not bolstered up bv a fop ign Power 

The recent changes in Germans ire*, lvmr\rr, of a totallv diflrrrnt 
kind, and there is no dembt that thr\ have shaken up Pairope and 
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stupefied numbers oi people. That a cultured and highly advanced 
people like the Germans should have indulged in brutal and barbarous 
behaviour has been itin amazing experience. 

Hitlir and his Nazis have triumphed in Germany. They have been 
called fascist, and their victory a victory of counter-revolution, a going- 
back on the German resolution of 1918 and what followed it. All this 
is perfectly true, and you will find all the elements of fascism in Hitlerism, 
and a 1 fierce reaction, and a savage, attack on all liberal elements ar\d 
especially workers. Ask! yet it is something much more than just reaction, 
and something broader and more based on mass sentiment than Italian 
fascism. I hat mass sent i men t is not that pf the workers, but of a starving, 
dispossessed middle class turned revolutionary. 

In a previous letter dealing with Italy I discussed fascism, and I pointed 
out that it occurred when a capitalist State was threatened during an 
economic crisis by social revnhiU' n. The owning capitalist classes tried 
to protect themselves by treating a mass movement, round a nucleus 
of the lower-middle cLv>. miner misleading anti-capitalist slogans to 
attract the unwarv peasants and wmk'*rs. Having seized power and gained • 
control of the State, tlu v \< r.ip all democratic institutions and crush 
their enemies and ^]n « iall\ break up all workers’ organizations. Their 
rule is thus primarily based mi violence. The middle-class supporters 
are given jobs in the new State, and usually some measure of State control 
of industry is introduced. 

We find all this taking place in Germany, and it was even expected. 
But what is surprising is the tremendous urge behind it, and the numbers 
of people w ho joined Hulrr. 

The Nazi coimtci -rev • >lution took place in March 1933. But I shall 
take \o»i a little farther b.w k to watch the beginning; of the movement. 

The German Rev«»lunoii of mid was an 1 real affair; it was no 
revolution at all. The Kaiser went and a repub .r was proclaimed, but 
the old political, soi i.d, and economic system continued. For ;t few years 
the Social Democrats controlled the government. They were greatly 
afraid of the old rrartionaix nr.d vested interests, and were always trving 
to compromise with tlunfl. 1 h*v hid a tremendously powerful machine 
behind them in their p.uiv. with millions of members, and the trade 
unions, and they had the svmphihv of nntiv others. But their policy was 
alwavs a defensive one lie fore the reaction in* elements; thev were only 
aggressive towards their own extreme wing and the Oommunist Party. 
They bungled their job so badly th ;t manv of their * oporters left them. 
The workers who lrfr them went «»v r er to the Gommumst Party, which 
bec.jine rpute powerful with several million members, and the middle-, 
class supporters went oil to join reactionary parties. Between the Social 
Democrats and the Communists there was continuous war which weak- 
ened both. 
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When the great German inflation came v.n the post-war years, the 
German industrialists and big landowners were in favour of it. The land- 
lords, who were heavily in debt, with their estates ^mortgaged, paid ofT 
their debts in the inflated currency, which was almost worthless, and 
recovered possession of their estates. The big factory-owners improved 
their plants, and huge trusts were built up. German goods became so 
cheap that they found a ready market everywhere and unemployment 
vanished. The working class was strongly organized in trade imions, 
and it succeeded in keeping up wages even though the mark fell. The 
inflation hit the middle class and reduced it to abject poverty. It was this 
dispossessed middle class of 1923 *24 that joined Hitler first. As the 
depression spread owing to failures of banks and increase of unemploy- 
ment, many others joined Hitler. He became a refuge for the discontented. 
Another big class he drew from were the officers of the old army. This 
army had been disbanded after the war, under the terms of the Treaty 
of Versailles, and thousands of officers were unemployed and had nothing 
to do. They drifted to the various private armies that were growing 
» up — the Nazi “ Storm Troops”, as they were called, and the 14 Steel 
helmets ” of the Nationalists, who were conservatives in favour of the 
Kaiser’s return. 

Who was Adolf Hitler? Surprising as it is, he was not even a German 
citizen till a year or two before he came to power. He was a Grrman- 
Austrian who had served in the war in a humble capacity. Hr' took part 
in an abortive rising against the German Republic a ’* putsch ” and 
though sentenced to imprisonment, was lonientlv treated bv the authori- 
ties. He then organized his party called the “ National Sozialist 
(National Socialist) to oppose the Social Democrats. The word Na/i 
comes from this name : Na from .National and zi from So.;/alisi. Although 
the party was called socialist, it had absolutely nothing to d<> with 
socialism. Hitler was and is a sworn enemy of socialism as it is ordinarily 
understood. The party adopted as a symbol the suastika , a Sanskrit word, 
but the sign has been well known hll oxer the world from am ient times. 
This sign, as you know, is very popular in India, and is considered a 
symbol of auspiciousness. The Nazis also organized a fighting force, the 
44 Storm Troops ”, with a brown shirt for uniform. The Nazis are thus 
often called the 44 Brown-shirts ”, just as 1 the Italian Fascists arc known 
as the 44 Black-shirts ”. 

The programme of the Nazis was not a clear or a positive one. It was 
intensely nationalistic, and laid stress on the greatness of Germany and 
the Germans, and for the rest it was a hotch-potch of various hatreds. It 
yvas against the Treaty of Versailles, w hich w as considered a humiliation 
for Germany, and this attracted many people to the Nazis. It was anti- 
Marxist-Communist-Socialist and opposed to workers’ trade unions and 
the like. It was anti-Jew because Jews were considered an alien race 
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which defiled and loworcd/thc high standards of the “ Aryan ” German 
race. It was vaguely anti-capitalist, but this only amounted to cursing 
profiteers and the rifch. 1 lie only socialism it talked of rather loosely was 
a mcaJurc of State control. 

Behind all this lay an extraordinary philosophy of violence. Not only 
was violence praised anti encouraged, but it was considered the highest 
duty of man. A famous German philosopher, Oswald Spenglcr, is an 
exponent of this philosophy. Man, Ji r says, is a “ beast of prey, brave 
and crafty and cpurK*. . . kfc Ideals are cowardice.” . . . The animal of 
prey is the highest form of mobile life/’ He refers to “ the toothless feeling 
of sympathy and reconciliation and qyiet ”, and to “hate, the most 
genuine* of all rac e-ieelings in the bea^t of prey ”. Man should be like the 
lion, never tolerating an equal in his den, and not like the meek cow, 
living in herds and driven hither and thither. For such a man, war is, 


of course, tin* supreme <n( upalion and joy. 

Oswald S] irnglci is one of the most learned men of the day; the books 
he has written .smptise one by the enormous amount of learning they 
contain. And all this vast learning has led him to these astounding and* 
hatefu 1 row lusions. I have quoted him because he enables us to under- 
stand the inentahtv behind Hitlerism and explains the cruelty and 
brutality of the Nazi reunite. ()i < nurse one should not imagine that every 
Nazi thinks in this wav. But the leaders and the aggressive elements 
certainly think so. and thev set the fashion. It will perhaps be more 


correct to say that the aveiage Nazi did not think at all. He felt roused 
up by his own nuseiv and the national humiliation (the trench occupa- 
tion of the* Ruin was bittetlv t evented in GcnnJtiyJ and angry at things 
as they were. Hitler is a poweilul orator, and he played on the emotions 
of his vast audtew es and cast all the blame for everything that was 
happening on the Maivists and the Jews. If (I< > nany was treated badly 
by tram e or ..tint fot. ign i omiti ie ■>. this became a reason for more people 
to join the Nazis, tot the Nazis would protect the honour of Germany. If 
the economic c lists bee ante vvoisc, ice lints poured in. 

The Social IVmociatu 1‘artv soon lost control over the government, 
and another gtoup. the Uatholu Centre Party, came into power because 
of the rivalries of others No single party was strong enough to ignore 
others in the Reichstag the P.uhaincnt*, and so there were frequent 
elections and intngucs and party maiirruvr-. The grow th of the Nazis 
frightened the So. i.d Demo. . ats so much that thev supported the capitalist 
Centre Parts and the dc lion oft)'.; old General von Hindenburg for the 
presidentship. In spite of the grown, of the Nazis, the two workers’ Pities 
the Social Democratic and the Communist, were strong, and each had 
millions of supported to the last, but thev could not co^cc^ 
face of the common danger. The Communists remembered wath bitter- 
ness the persecution thev had beer subjected to by the Social Democrats 
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in the days of their power, from 1918 onwards, *and how, at every moment 
of crisis, they, the Social Democrats, had sided with the reactionary 
groups. The Social Democratic Party, on the other Hand, like the British 
Labour Party, with whom it was associated in the jSccond International, 
was a wealthy, widespread organization with plenty of patronage at its 
command, and it disliked taking any risk to cifdanger its sccuiity and 
position. It was very much afraid of doing anything against the law, or 
of indulging in what is known, as direct action. It spent most of its energy 
in 'Combating the Communists. And vet both ol 1 these patties were 
Marxists of a kind. 

Germany thus became an arroed camp of evenly balanced lours, and 
there were frequent riots and murders, especially by the Xa/ts <M Com- 
munist workers. .Sometimes the workers retaliated. Hitler was remarkably 
successful in holding together a modes crew, the \ annus elements ot 
which had little m common with each other It was a curious alliance 
of the lower middle classes with the big industrialists on the one hand and 
the richer peasantry on the other. 1 he industrialists supported Hitle r and 
'gave him money because he cuisecl socialism and seemed to hr the only 
bulwark against an advancing Marxism or ( omniumsm. I hr j>oorcr 
middle classes and peasantry and even some workers weir attracted by 
the anti-capitalistrc slogans. 

On January 30, 1033, old President HimUnbmg he was righty-si\ 
years old then) made Hitler C hanccllot, which is tin highest executive 
office in Germany, corresponding to the Prime Minister. 'I hue was an 
alliance between the Nazis and the Nationalists, but \rr' soon it was 
obvious that the Nazis ftcre in full command and 110 one rise ((muted 
A general election gave the ‘Nazis, with th< :r allies the Nationalists. just 
a bare majority in th< Reichstag Lvrn it thev had not no t tins major its, 
it would not have mattered muc h, (or the Nazis aru st* <1 their opponents 
in the Parliament and put the m in jail \ 1 1 the ( ornmurust munb* is were 
thus rcmovVd, and mam of the So< lal Demon .its Just then the Ren hstag 
building caught ffrr and was burnt down l he Nazis Mated that this was 
the work of thc'Commi mists and that it vs as a plot to unde mime the State 
The Communists de nied this vigorously and. 111 la* t. thev armsed the 
Nazi leaders of having caused the hie to find an c \r use lor attacking thrm. 

Then began the Nazi or the 'drown I err or all over Grtinanv I o begin 
with, Parliament was wound up 'although the Na/ts had a maioritv in it , 
and all power was vested in Hitler and his Cabinet 'I hrv could make 
laws or do anything they liked. 'I he Weimar C onstitution ol the Republic 
was thus scrapped and all forms of clernouacv were openlv scorned. 
Germany was a kind of federation; this, too, was endul, and all power 
wris concentrated in Berlin. Everywhere dictators weir apjxuntrd, who 
were responsible only to the dictator next above thrm. Hiller was, of 
course, the dictator-in-chicf. 
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While these changt s wdt taking place, the Na/i Storm Troops were 
let loose all over G< nnan\, and they began a reign of violence and terror, 
ama/ipgly savage and biuial It was unique ol its kind There have been 
Terrors before, Rid Jmois and White Terrors, but they always took 
place whin a countis, oi i dominant group was fighting for its life in a 
owl war 1 he ioior\ is an u tnm of terrible danger and constant fear 
I he ^sa/is had no sin h dmgii to f tc < , nor had this any reason to be 
afraid 1 hr\ controlh d th« gove irinn at, and tin re was no armed opoosi- 
tion on ii sistani to tin rn 1 In Hi own 1 < rror was thus not an outcome 
oi passion and j< u , but i d< hb< i iti , cold-bloodi d, and incredibly brutal 
suppression ui all who did not fall m Inn* with the Nazis 

It would s< i\< no purj < to gi\ ( v list of the atrorities that have taken 
plai ^ in (i< rrnam sun ■ th» \ t/ is c mv to power, and that still take place 
Inland tin si < ms Ifni* hi\« in in st\ igi bf uings and tortures and 
shooting uul murdf r on i \ nt so 1 1 < , both m< n tnd women bf ing victims 
Lnoimous numbi rs ol j • »j>W h o « bun put m gaols ind concentration 
lamps, and an sad to In u iml v<r\ btrlly there I he attack has been 
hero st on tin ( ormnunists but the mnn modrruc Social Democrats' 
has i land lad lx to r \ d» 1 sf t li i>. lx f n made it the Jews, and others 
attai ki d h i\« bo up ki( 1 hlx i ’s n td< unionists, and internationalists 
1 he N i/i pi u I um thit it is i w u of < \tt rmm ition against Marxism 
and tli« M.uw^s i id M<h<d tin < i it ii c “I (ft' Jews must also be 
ehnnnatf d flora ill]) M aid pi t« ons fhous mds of Jewish professors, 
te u In i mus.f i ms 1 iw i pid<fs doctors and nurses have bn n turned 
out J< wish sh kf » j • r li \< If uh vi oitf d md j< wish woi kc rs dismissed 
from fa* tM us linn I i N< iwlnhwlt d< stria tmn of books that the 
Nazis do not ipprow <1 p iMu n mugs t iking pi u< New spapi rs have 
bon ruthUssh s ippn »d I >i th slightest 1 fh n m e of opinion or 
rritu i m No in \ of tin Ioioi s Plowed to publish'd, and even a 
w his|x i of it is p ,m In I In ih 

All oi g uiiz moils i 1 utns « thp ill m Ji< N \/i Partv , of course, 

hni bon Mipjmsso^ 11 * ( mimiim t Pun \«nt first, then the Social 

Di moo an 1 »t< i tl « ( an 1 ( < tn Puts uul lastl\ even the Nazis’ 

allies, tin N itn »n allots tin in. hi' ( u rmm trade unions n presenting 

the labour iml s.*wnes ind w nluts <t g< n Uions of workers. were 
broken up tnd ill tin u t nub u d piopirtns c< nhsi itf d Onlv one partv, 
one oigamz ition w is to k m \ n tin No ’ * # v 

The stringe Nn ph losophv is lotted down <vov oiu s throat, and 
such is tin l< u f 1 tin [<n< i ill it > oik din raise ins head Education, 
the thratie art s. k n f fvervthmg is lx mg given the Nazi stamp 
14 IV trm ( if i in in thinks with his blood’ " savs Ihimann Goering, one 
of Hitlers (lurf nun 4 Hu igf of pmr uason and of unpiepfdiced 
science is over, sivs motln i Nazi h ide i C luldrcn are taught that 
Hitler is a second Jesus but gu U< r than the first The N izi (imeinment 
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does not favour too much extension of education among the people, and 
especially among women. Indeed, woman’s place, according to the 
Hitlerite, is the home and kitchen, and her chief job is to provide children 
to fight and die for the State. Dr. Joseph Goebbels^ another Nazi leader, 
who is Minister for “ Public Enlightenment and Propaganda ”, has said 
that “ woman’s place is in the family ; her proper task is to provide her 
country' and her people with children. . . .The liberation of womeji is a 
danger to the State. She must leave to man the things that belong to 
man.” This same Dr. Goebbels has also told us wlijt'his methvd is of 
enlightening the public : 44 It is my intention to phjy on the Press as on a 
piano.” • • 

Behind all this baibarism and biutality and fire and thunder lay the 
privation and hunger of the dispossessed middle classes. It was really a 
fight for jobs and bread. Jewish doctors, lawyers, teachers, nurses, etc., 
were turned out because the “ Aryan ” Germans had not been able to 
compete with them and looked hungrily at their success and wanted their 
jobs. Jewish shops weie closed because they were successful rivals. Many 
*of the non-Jew ish shops were also closed and their owners were arrested 
by the Nazis because they were suspected of profiteering and charging 
unreasonably high prices. The peasant supporters of the Nazis have been 
casting longing eyes on the big estates in East Prussia, which they want 
parcelled out among themselves. 

An interesting feature of the original Na/i programme was a proposal 
to limit all salaries to 12,000 marks per \eai, which is equivalent to 
Rs. 8,000, or Rs. 666 pej month. I do not know how lar this h.is been 
given effect to. The present salary of the- Chancellor is 26,000 marks per 
year (=Rs. 1,440 per month) . It is proposed that not even the directors 
or employers of piivate companies, which aie subsidized by government, 
are to be paid a higher salarv than 18,000 marks pei year, and these 
people have often been paid huge sums in the' past. Compare these 
figures witfi the bloated salaries \>hi<h poor India pays her officials. 
Tl|e Congress proposed at Karachi to fix the salary limit at Rs, 500 per 

It must not be imagined thal behind the .Nazi movement tlieie is only 
brutality and terror, prominent as these are. Their is undoubtedly a very 
real enthusiasm for Hitler among large numbers of Germans, apart from 
the vast majority of the workers. If the figures of the last election arc taken 
as a guide, he has 52 pr r rent of the population be hind him, and this 
52 per cent is terrorizing the remaining 48 per cent, or part of it. With 
52 per cent, or perhaps more now, Hitler is verv popular. Pc ople who go 
td Germany talk of a strange psyc hological atmosphere there, as of a 
religidus revival. Germans feel that the long years of humiliation and 
suppression, caused by the Treaty of Versailles, are past, and they ran 
breathe freely again. 
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ot * lcr * la M> °r thereabouts, of Germany feels very differently. 

e German working class is dominated by an intense hatred and fury, 
iddci\ and controlled by (ear of the terrible reprisals of the Nazis. They 
have submitted as a whole to force and terrorism, and watched with 
sorrow and despair the destruction of what they had built up with vast 
labour and sac rifu e. Of 4l ll that has taken place during the last few 
months in Germany, not the least amazing has been the complete collapse 
of the great Social Driuoi ratic Party without the slightest effort to resist. 

I his was the oldest, the biggest, and the most highly organized party .of 
the working class in Europe. It was the backbone of the Second Inter- 
national,. And vet it submitted tamely and with hardly a protest- -though 
protests alone would have been singularly futile- to every insult and 
indignity, and finally to e\tin< tion. Ste p by step the Social Democratic 
leaders submitted to the Nazis, hoping each time that their submission 
and humiliation might save them something at least. But their very 
submission was made a weapon against them, and the Nazis pointed out 
to t lie workers how then leader had basely deserted them when danger 
threatened. In the long histniv of the struggle of the European working 
class there are *omr tnumphs and manv defeats, but never had there 
been mu h a disgraceful surrender and betraval of the workers’ cause 
without the least effut to resist. I hr Communist Party tiied to resist and 
called for a gruri.d stnk* 'J In v weie not supported bv the Social Demo- 
cratic leaders, and the Mi ike fizzled mt. The workers’ movement, though 
broken up, is still earning on with a secret oigani/ation which appears 
to be widespread. In spue of the Nazi spv system, secretly published news- 
papers are supposed to have a cuculation of several hundred thousand. 
Some of the Social Democratic leadens who managed to escape from 
Germany are a Wo n\mg to cairs on some pi*> r Mganda from abroad by 
secret methods. 

The working class was bv lar the greatest sufferer from the Brown 
'I error World opinion vs.es, however, more agitated by the treatment 
of the Jews. Europe is paitlv used to < lass warfare, and sympathy alvvavs 
goes along class line's But the attack on the Jews was a racial attack, 
something of the kind that used to occ ur iiYthe Middle Ages or, in recent 
times, unofficially, in backward countries like Tsarist Russia. The official 
persecution of a whole i.nc shocked Europe and America. To add to the 
shock, the German Jews had among the c lumber many world-famed 
men, brilliant scientists, doctors, lawyers, musicians, and writers, headed 
by the great name of Albert Einsi n. These people considered Germany 
their home, and tlicv were looked upon everywhere as Germans. Any 
country would have Iclt honoured to own them, but the Nazis, in their 
mad racial obsession, hunted them out, and a mighty outcry rose acfhinst 
this all over the world. Then the Nazis instituted a boycott of Jewish 
shops and professional men, and vet, strangely enough, they would not 
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allow these Jews as a rule to leave German^. The only rcsull of such a 
policy must be to starve them out. The world outcry made the Nazis tone 
down their public methods against the Jews, but the policy continues. 

But Jewry, although it is scattered all over the world and can call no 
nation its own, is not so helpless as not to be able to retaliate. It controls 
a great deal of business and finance and, quietly and without much fuss, 
it proclaimed a boycott of German goods. And not 011K that, but # some- 
tliing more, as a resolution, passed in May 1933, at a New York confer- 
ence, declared. It was resolved “ to boycott all ’goods, materials, or 
products manufactured, raised or improved in ^lermanv, or any part 
thereof; all German shipping, freight, and traffu services, *us well as all 
German health, pleasure, and other resorts, and generally to abstain from 
any act which would in any manner lend material support to the present 
regime in Germans .” 

This was one ot the reactions of Hitlerism abroad; there were other 
reactions which were even more fir-reaching. The Nazis had all along 
denounced the Treaty of Versailles and demanded its imsion, eqirt i.dlv 
on the eastern frontier, where there is the absurd arrangement of a Polish 
corridor to Danzig cutting off a bit of Germany from the rest of the 
country. They also loucllv asked for complete rquahiv m armim 7 . You 
may remember that thev were largely disanned bv the Peace Tre.-tvd 
Hitler’s blood-and-thunder speeches and threats of rearming upset 
Europe completely, csprciallv Prance*, which had most to feat fiom a 
powerful Germany, and for some davs Europe seemed to be on the brink 
of war. Suddenly this # Nazi fear led to a new gtouping of Powers in 
Europe. Prance began to feel quite fiiendlv towards Soviet Russia. Pearing 
a revision of the Treats of Yer s.ulles, all the countries th it had been 
created by it or had profited bv it, like* Pnland. ( l/ec hoslov akra. Yugo- 
slavia, and Rum mia, drew together, and at th^ same time drew nearer 
to Russia. In Austria a surprising situation arose. A fascist Ghancellor, 
Dolfuss, was already in control there, but his brand of fascism w.o differ- 
ent from that of Hitler’s. I he Nazis are strong in Austria, but Dolfuss 
has opposed them. Italv welcomed Hitler’s tpumph, but did not en- 
courage all Hitler’s ambitions. In England, which for many years had 
been pro-German, the people became anti-German and even began to 
talk again of “ Huns Hitler's Germans w.is quite isolated in Europe, 
It was obvious that a war wou'd have meant a crushing o‘ un.irmrd 
Germany by the powe ful armv of France. Hitler changed his tartirs 
and began to talk in terms of peace, and Mussolini came to his rescue bv 
proposing a Four-Power Pact between France, England, Germany, and 
Italy. 

*rnis Pact was ultimately signed by the four Powers in June 1933, 
though France hesitated before doing so. As far as the language of the 
Pact goes, it is inoffensive enough, and all it says is that the four Powers 
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will consult each other irf certain international matters, especially in 
regard to any proposal to revise the lieaty of Versailles. Hus Pact is 
lookee} upon, hejw^vu, as an attempt to form an anti-Soviet bloc, 
trance apparenth signed it most unwillingly. Perhaps a result of and an 
answer to this Pact h is been the non-Aggression Pact which was signed 
in London on Jul\ i, i<) between the Sovk t and her neighbour. It is 
interesting to nonce th it 1 i mcc has expnsscd 1 m i great svmpathy and 
agreement with tin. Sc \ m t Par t ’ f 

Hitler’s fund imr'iit d piogr unmc - and it is the programme , of 
German capitalism ^ to pose as the champion of Lurope against 
Soviet Russmi If (iimum is to h \< rnoic tcimory, it can onlv get it m 
eastern I uropc oi it the expense of the Soviet L ruon Bcfoie this can be 

done ( j c 1 1 1 i i n \ mu t la lined md it is the re foie necessarv to get the 

Irc.itv of \ i rs i lh n u u] to thi cfhct oi , at mv late, to hive the 
assuianee ill it nob* dv \ ill i r * t c rf< r< Hitler eounts on I tali in support 
If he e an wm o\< i 1 n r l md >. sapp it iho, it will be. easv, so lie probably 
he»pc s to ne uti h/< li n< * s < ] pe nun in anv discussions under the 
lour-Powri Pact 

Hilh i is th is ti \in r t \ m But h supp u i In oickr to do so he has 
even public 1\ stited th t i % uld be a c d units il tile* Bntisli hold on 
India w is deinel Ili i i Sovietism n its' If an attrae tion to the 

British Gove (inert f i 1 hive told vr>i there is nothing that 
British impen ili <h 1 \ (iih'< < nnn h as Soviet Russia But the 

Kntnh pe ople h v < 1 m mi s > di gu-ae d w uh N i/i e tiv it if s th it it will take 

Mint time to win the in ever to m\ pioposd inv dving an ippioval of 
Hitlerism v 

Na/i (icnntnv 1 t nn t <e le is* urn i e ntre in Lurope, adding to 


the multitude < f 1« u < 4 tin p» - tia ken Id What vmII h ippen 
in tinmans itebMWIid s \ i/i n mine last'* icrc is plcnt> of hatred 
and oppe mu. n t > the N i/is m (>i tin but it is clear enough that all 
or gar i/cd oj ii h n lxm erushi d I he n is no pirtv or organization 

left i?i ( h i m mv no the \i/isaicsuj enu \mong the Nazis themselves 
there ippe u t > 1 tw<> puues the e «pit\hst element aMd the business 
commumtv !. mi in theVnht wing and. the maiontv of the rank and 
file ol the puts, win hoe uide d to their number nnnv workers who 
have M.rntlv |or « d them foiminr the- left wing The people who gave 
the revolutions nice to Hitler's mevn Md a gn u deal of anti- 
canitdistrnhe dtsm md the v h ue subs, quentlv ace pted m mv socialists 
anel M uxists 1 he light wing m the hit wing ot the Nazi movement 
had little m common Hilln’s gu it success consisted in keeping them 
logethc i and pi mm . nc t 11 agumt the nth< r This could be done as 
long as a common oom w is m ^Hit New th it the encmv hiv been 

crushed oral, sen bed the c onflu t bctwi e n the light md left wing is bound 


to develop 
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Already there are rumblings. The left-winj Nazis demanded that the 
first revolution having been successfully completed, the 44 Second Revolu- 
tion ” should now be begun, this being against capitalism, landlordism, 
etc. Hitler has, however, come down with a threat to suppress ruthlessly 
this 44 Second Revolution So he has ranged himself definitely with the 
capitalist right wing. Most of his principal lieutenants now occupy high 
offices, and being comfortably installed, they arc not eager for change. 

This account of Hitlerism has Wen a long one. But you will agree that 
this Nazi triumph and its consequenoes have been most important for 
Europe and the world and will have far-reacliing results. Undoubtedly 
it is fascism, and Hitler himself iy a typical fascist. But the Nazi movement 
has been something more widespread and radical than Italian fascism 
was. Whether these radical elements will make any difference or will 
simply be crushed, remains to be seen. 

To some extent orthodox Marxist theory has been confounded by the 
growth of the Nazi movement. Oithodox Marxists have believed that 
the only genuinely revolutionary class was the working class and, as 
'economic conditions worsened, this class would draw to itself the dis- 
contented and dispossessed elements of the lower-middle class and 
ultimately bring about a workers' revolution. As a matter of fact, some- 
thing very different has happened in Germany. The workers were far 
from revolutionary when the crisis came, and a new revolutionary class 
was formed chiefly from the dispossessed lower-middle c lasses and other 
discontented elements. This does not fit in with oithodox Marxism. But, 
say other Marxists, Marxism must not be looked upon as“a dogma or 
religion or creed which authoritatively lays down the final truth, as 
religions do. It is a philosophy of history, a way of looking at history 
which explains much and makes it hang together, and a method of action 
to achieve socialism or social equality. Its fundamental principles have 
to be applied in a variety of ways to meet the changing conditions of 

different tidies and different countries. 

« 

.Vote ember f c) 3 8 ) : 

Since the above letter was written, five and a quarter \ears ago, there 
has been nothing so remarkable in world politic s as the growth in power 
and prestige of Nazi Germany* under Hitler. Hitler dominates I’.urope 
today, and the great Powers, or those who were great, bow down to 
him and tremble at his threats. Twenty years ago Germany w.is defeated, 
humbled, crushed. And now, without a military victory or war, Hitler 
has made her the victorious nation, and the Treaty of Versailles is dead 
and buried. 

Hitler’s first concern, after coming into power, w as to crush opponents 
in Germany and consolidate the, Nazi Party. Having “ Nazified ” 
Germany, he decided to end the leftist tendencies within the Nazi ranks, 
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which had been looking forward to a second and anti-capitalist revolution. 
The Brown-shirts were disbanded and their leaders shot down on June 
3 °» 1 fi34- Many oflhers were also killed off, including General von 
Schleicher, who had once been Chancellor. 

In August 1934 President von Hindenburg died, and Hitler took his 
place, becoming the Cliancellor-Prcsident. He was all-powerful in Ger- 
many^ then, the Fuehrer or Leader of the German people. There was 
great distress among the people and private .charity was organized, almost 
compulsorily, on vAst scale to relycve distress. Compulsory labour camps 
were also started where*, the unemployed we re sent to work. Large 
numbers of Jews, who had been forcibly nemoved, gave place to Germans. 
The economic condition of Germany did not improve, indeed it grew* 
worse, but unemployment, as such, disappeared. Meanwhile secret 
rearmament went <>n, and the fear of Germany grew. 

Early in 1935 the plebiscite in* the Saar basin svent overwhelmingly in 
favour of union with Germany, and this area was joined on to Germany. 
In May that year, Hitler publicly repudiated the disarmament clauses of 
the r J reaty of Versailles and decreed compulsory military service. A huge 
rcauJiumcnt progiamnie was launched. None of the League Powers did 
anything; fear giipped them, especially France. France negotiated an 
alliance with So\in Russia. The British Government preferred to line up 
with Nazi Germany and signed a naval pact with her in June 1935. 

This had curious r onM*qurnces. France, feeling that England was 
deserting her, made overtures to Italy, and Mussolini, thinking that the 
moment was opportune, launched the invasion of Abyssinia. 

In March 1938 Hitler marched into Austria and proclaimed the 
anschlms or union with Germany. Again the League Powers submitted. 
In Austria .111 aggressi\e and brutal anti-Jew campaign was launched by 
the Nazis. 

Czcchoslm akia now became the target for Nazi aggression, and for 
several months the problem of the Sudeten Germans agitated Europe. 
British poliev helped the Na/is greatly, and France dated not go against 
this policy l ltimately, under threat of immediate war from Germany, 
France deserted her ally Czechoslovakia apd England was a party to the 
betrayal. By the Pact of Munich between Germany, England, France, 
and Italy, the fate of Czechoslovakia was # sealed on September 29, 1938. 
The Sudeten areas and much else were occupied by Germany, and, 
profiting by the occasion, Poland and Hungary took parts of the country. 

A new di\ision of Europe war ‘hus begun, a Europe in which France 
and England were becoming second-class Powers, and Nazi Germain, 
undFr Hitlrr, wsa triumphantly dominant. 
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August 2, 1933 

I ha\f told \ou of the* fai hue oi the Worl'd Lcononuc Conference 
which met m I ondon The Conic k net was wound up aijd its 
niembcis went home, cxpuvmg the pious hope that thr\ might meet 
ag*iin under more favourable cmuiusuncrs 

Another great failure at world cfloits at co-opt ration has been the 
Disarmament Conhienie I h*> conference w is th< ouwomr of tlie 
C osenant of the 1 e ague ol N ■ turns 1 he 1 m u\ oi \ < is ulh s had d< c uh d 
that Germans 'ass ell as the othc r defeated Powers like \ustn 1, Hangars) 
w as to disarm She w as not to \ < < p 1 n is s or air for c e 01 has < a big at ms 
It was further proposed that oth« r 1 ounti ie s should also gradualls disarm, 
so that at mime ms might be reduced eserswhere to the lowc A jxuut 
consistent with nitionil s d< ts I he lust part of the progrunme 
’German disarm iment s\ <s lmnu dial* Is enforced, the second pail 
— general disarm line nt remained, md still remains a pious hope It 
was to fulfil tins second part of the pmgr mine that the 1 )is »i m iment 
Conference s\as ultimately e illeel marls thiiteen s* us after the lie its 
of Vcrsaille s. But before the lull eonhumc met, Prepiritois Omitnis 
sions explored the whole subject lot sens 

The World Disarmanu nt ( enife 11 nt e in» t at 1 1st e uls m U)\i Month 
after month, s ear afte r se ar, it we nt on 1 onsicle 1 mg m ms propos its and 
rejecting them, rrading # innumer*ible reports listening to mte inun tide 
arguments Trom being a djsarmarm nt conference it ilmost lire a rue an 
armaments conference No agreement could be reached, for no rouutrs 
was prepared to consider the question from the wider int< rn itional point 
of viess , for each country clisar mame nt me ant that other c ounm< s should 
disarm or lfsscn their armaments sshile it kept up as own stre ngth Nr ulv 
all countries adopted a se Ifish attitude, but Japm and Great Brit tin sNrrc 
pre-eminent in*this respect, and put great difficulties m tin was of anv 
agreement While this Conference svas prexec cling, [rip in was d«fving 
the League and r irrsing on a bloods and argresMse war in Manchuna, 
two South American Republics ss<n fighting each other, nul Britain 
continued to bomb the tribesmen or the northwest frontier of India 
American opposition to Japanese aggre ssion in ( hin 1 w is large ly neutra- 
lized by the British att. ude, which *vas c onsistentls fru nelly to Japan 
Of the many proposals made, three of the most imj>*>rtant came from 
Soviet Russia, the l nitecl States of America and I ranee, re*sprctivV!v 
Russia proposed that there should be a fj ( > per <mt rrrlue tion of arma- 
ments all round Ame rica sugcrc st< d a gener.il re due turn of one-third But 
Britain opposed both these proposals, mamt lining that she could not 
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fceduce her lore cs, and espe tfally her navy, as these were meant for police 
purposes only. 

Pram e,^vith past* memories of Orman aggression, has always laid 
sttess dn security # di.it is, some ai iangemcnt which w'ould make 
dilluult, ii not impossible. She suggested the creation of an 
international (one main the la .«lmu of Nations, which could be used 
against the augre^sor, < .k h nation k< ( ping small and lightly-armed forces 
only ;lill ail fortes to be undei the League. But this proposal was objected 
to on the ground, dm it wouid gi\e till power to the great Powers that 
conti olfrd the Lragui , and m Hl< 1 1 1 ian<e would dominate Europe. 

Wlio was the ai*gn '*oi ? 1 lus was a difjic ult question, for it is the habit 
of ev ery^aggi essoi nation to < bum dial it is acting on the defensive. Japan 
in Manchuria, Italy m \b\<-sm.a > did not admit that they' were aggressors. 
In the Great \\ ai <\<i\ n. tinn n hired to the enemy as aggressors. So 
some cleai and piec w d< limiion w.i^ m c essary if action was to be taken 
against tin* aeenssoi. So*ut Russia put forward a definition according 
to which if a nation •« nt an aimed lone across the frontier to another 
country, or blot kachd the m ,,j another country, it would become an . 

,1 ation. Pi* ulrnt Rons* li «md a committee of the League of 
Nations also <i< lined “ aguosve ” in simdar terms. 'I he Soviet definition 
was acctj t« d m the nmi-a/ei • smou pact between Russia and her neigh- 
bors. Most t.l the Powii*. 1 >1 j arid small, including Prance, agreed to 
this definition japan <.0 m r\ (t s highly rinbar rassrd by it, and England 
refused to agm* »«, i:, an«i w *i.t«d to base the matter vague. Italy 
suj)port< cl lit r. 

'I he I’ntnh pi* p“ .d i"i n. aim m.rnt pioc redded on the basis that it 
was not ne<*ssa!\ h>i IP / . . i : » led nr hei armaments; it was for other 
nations to di aim In n id m i.op.Ij n- from d r air. ( \erybody approved 
ot its con.ph tr abciu < m ! * 1': <\un ad< led a ] \iv> except fur police 
pui]K>scs u\ mitlui. 1 ’ .tif . w ] *(ii m( ant c i i ce hand to bomb in her 
Lmpne. Ibis pn\ w > i<-i . it ^r*. hie t> others, and scathe whole 
pro]M)sul h a ,ib« Lm n !• I’ i h 1 < m: h # » 

Crmi.inv, v<i\ n. it malls. chn.andid equality' with tha other Powers; 
either site must be t i 1 ]< iw • d to i < .nm to tin* limit allow < d to others, or the 
others must dis.ir * d. wn to her limit. '1 fus was an unanswerable argu- 
ment. Ilad not tin I< umr (vvrnanl ^md that Ucrmn chsaimament 
was a pr 'dude to oilnr^ While ihr^- di c t ' ions were proceeding, the 
Nazis c.m.e into p<w\ti m (»ciman\ .i T id then ugciessivc and thit alcmng 
attitude ft igl.frned I mm r and b *denrd her as we n as the other Powers. 
Neither of tlie alternatives pn-povd on behalf of Germany were 
agrred to. 

To add to the difh* uhn ^ o! disaimanu nt. there are numerous rntjagues 
behind the m cm N opre mlb In :h* hmhiv paid agents of armament firms. 
In the modem c..pitahst world the business of making arms and 
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instruments of destruction is one of the most piVsperous of industries. These 
arms are made for the governments of various countries, for only govern- 
ments wage war as a rule, and yet, curiously enough, private firms make 
these arms. The principal owners of these firms grow enormously rich, 
and they are usually in close touch with governments. I told you some- 
thing about one of these, Sir Basil ZaharolF, in t»ne of my earlier letters. 
Shares in armament concerns, bringing high dividends, are often sought 
after, many persons prominent in public life arc shareholders in* these 
firms. 

War and the preparation for war mean profit to these armament firms. 
They traffic in wholesale death* and, impartially, "they sell^their engines 
of destruction to all who pay for them. When the League of Nations was 
condemning Japan for aggression in China, Knglish and French and other 
armament firms were supplying arms freely to both Japan and China. 
It is obvious that real disarmament will. mean ruin for these firms. Their 
trade will be gone. They try their best, therefore, to prevent w hat is, from 
their point of view , a catastrophe. Indeed, thev go further. A League of 
Nations Commission, specially appointed te> inquire into the private 
manufacture of arms, came to the conclusion that these firms had been 
active in fomenting war scares and in pe rsuading their own countries to 
adopt warlike policies. It was also found that the firm* spread false reports 
about the military and naval expenditure of various countries so .is to 
induce other countries into increasing their expenditure on armaments. 
They tried to play off one country against another, and helped in promot- 
ing an armaments race between them. Thev bribed government officials 
and bought up newspapers in order to influence public opinion. And 
then they formed international trusts and monopolies to increase the price 
of arms, etc. The League Commission suggested that the private manu- 
facture of armaments should be stopped. This was also piopnsed in the 
Disarmament Conference, but here again persistent opposition has come 
from the British Government. 

These armamrifi firms of difir tent countries air closely assoc iated with 
each other. TltVv exploit patriotism and play with death, and vet they 
are themselves international Jin their operations the 44 Secret Inter- 
national ” they have been called. It is natural that these people should 
object strongly to disarmament , 1 and they have done their best to prevent 
any agreement. Their agents move in the highest diplomatic and political 
circles, and these sinister figures have been in evidence at Geneva, trying 
to pull the wires from h« hind the scenes. 

Often closely allied with this “ Secret International M are the Intelli- 
gence Departments or Secret Services of various governments. Kvcry 
government employs spies to get secret information from oilier countries. 
Sometimes the spies get caught, and then they' are promptly disowned 
jy their own government. Referring to these secret services, Arthur 
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Pomonby (who was sonic years ago U ndr r-Sccrctary for Foreign Affairs 
in the British Government, and who is now Lord Ponsonby) said in May 
1927 in the House of Gornmons: “ We must really face the facts, when 
wc arc getting on our high moral horse, that forgery, theft, lying, bribery, 
and corruption exist in every foreign Office and every Chancellory of 
the world.... I say thd according to the recognized moral code our 
representatives abroad would I ><■ neglectful in their duty if they were not 
ftndir4i[ out sec rets from the arc hives of those countries.” 

Because these .Secret Services work in 'secret, they are difficult to 
control. 1 he\ influence the foreign policy of their respective countries 
greatly. I hey ate widespread and powerful organizations. The British 
Intelligence Service todav is probably the most powerful, and with the 
widest ramification^. I here* is ail instance on record of a famous British 
spy becoming a hurh Soviet nfh» ial m Russia! Sir Samuel Hoare, the 
British Cabinet Minhia, was dm mg war-time tlu* head of the Britisli 
Intclligenc e and Sec rc t S< 1 \ k e cl« part men t in Russia, and he has recently 
stated public h, with some pride, that his svstem of getting information 
was so good that he learnt ot RaspmmN murder long before any one else 

did. 

The real chilw uhv be Ion the* Disarmament Conference has been that 
there are two claws ot count ms the- satisfic'd Powers and the un- 
satisfied Powt rs. the dominant Powers and those that are suppressed, the 
Powers that want the picont state* of aflaiis to continue and those that 
want a change. Between the* two thru can be no stable equilibrium, just 
as there can be no real -t.i bill t \ between a dominant class and a sup- 
pressed c lass. Ihrla.trin «»| Nations 1 1 pi c M-uts m* the v\ hole the dominant 
Powers, and so it tries to maintain the status qua. Security pacts and 
attempts to ch ime an ,v aueiewu ” nation . »e all meant to preserve 
existing conditions Pmbabiv. wluuvcr nmriu appen, the League will 
never denounce* one ot tie Power ' that control 1 as an “ aggressor . It 
will alwav ^ so m.miniv ie as to dec laic the other partv as an ” jggressor 

Pacifists and others who want to pievent war wckpmc these security 
pacts, and therebv m a sense tluw In 1 |> m the maintenance of an unjust 
status qua. If this is so m J.111 ope. much more is it so m Asia and Africa, 
where impn l.ilist Powers have annexed lMge portions of territory. The 
status quo thus m Aoa md \U ua means, the continual 1 c of imperialist 
exploitation. 

’1 he l mtecl Mates ot Ameiua have' lie c n, so far. free of any alliances 
or commitments m 1 mope rounding the' main* nance ol this status 

qtto . 

\othing proves the nmealitv and nuxkerv of international politics 
twlav so much as the failure ot all attempts at disarmament. Everybody 
talks of ]>cacc. and vet pn pares tor war. I he* Kc llogg-Bnand Pad outlaws 
war, but who remember' it now or cares for it. 
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jVote. — The German proposals before th^ Disarmament Conference 
were i ejected, and in October 1933 Germany walked out of the Confer- 
ence, and also resigned frojn the League of Nations. Since then she has 
been out of the League. Japan also left the League on the MancMiurian 
issue, and Italv left because of the League’s attitude towards her invasion 
of Abvssmia. So that thiee great Powers weir-out of the League and, 
under these ciicumstames, any international decision on disarmament, 
undei the league’s auspices, bccapic almost impossible. Indeed? soon 
alter the Disarmament Conference rearmament begat' on an intensive 
scale in all countiics. Germain began building up a colossal aims and 
air force, and Lngland, 1 ranee, # the tinted States'of America, and other 
countiics \otcd huge ciedits lor additional armaments 
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1 want sou to have another look at the l ’nited State s o| Ameru .1 before 
I wind up this storv 'and the winding up cannot Ik- long dc laved A 
great and rather fascinating experiment is talimr place time now, and 
the world is on the watch, tor on its n suits d« p* net** the futuie turn that 
capitalism will take Ann in 1, let me repeat, is bv fai the most advanced 
capitalist countrv ; she is the wealthiest, and h< 1 industrial tuliiiiqur is 
ahead of the others. SI <« owes moncv to no oth« 1 countiv, and h« 1 onlv 
debt is to her own citizens Her export trade 1ms been considerable and 
growing, and vet it was onlv a small part about 1 3 p< r cent of her 
enormous internal tr itle 1 he countiv u marls as big as the continent 
of Europe, but there is this big difference, that I mope i> < nr up into a 
large number of little nations, each havin" high customs duns at its 
frontiers, while tha I’nitcd States have no su< h trade harriers within their 
own territories* It was thus lar easu r for a huge mt« rnal trade to clc \< lop 
in America than it was in Europe America hacl#all tin < advantage , over 
the impoverished, dcbt-ricldrri countries of Europe Mir had ph ntv of 
gold, plcnt) of moncv, plentv of good'. 

And >ct, in spur of all this, the cns*s of capitalism < aught her and took 
all the pride out of her 1 atahsm descended on a pioph whew vitalitv 
and cncrg) knew no b unds r l he countrv as a whole remained rich, 
money did not disappear, but it piled up in a lew places. Hundreds of 
rprlhons were still in evidence in New York ; the great banker J. iVrpnnt 
Morgan still sported his private luxury vac hr, which is reported to have 
cost £6,000,000. And vet New York has been described recentlv as 
‘Hunger Town’’. Great city municipalities like Chicago have been 
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practically bankiupt, mi.ib.V to pay lh.- salaries of thousands of their 
employees. And this \ m \ ( ln< a->o i , now r mining a mat'nifirenl exhibition 
or ^ *a lair < al « d “ I lie ( uumy oi Pi M"»esS * 

1 hf'sr < onti.isi » in put c oiifivic d to Amenta Co to London and the 
overflow ini' vo'alih and !uvin\ oj the British upper i lasses an* (*v«*i vw’here 
in evidcnc*, e\<« pt oi k;ui ,» nt i li« slums. Visit Lancashire or northern 
or c entr «il Luuland, cm p ut > ol \\ ah sand S< otiand, and yn see lonpj lines 
of undinplov id. and piu< !.• d md ImtcmhI i k rs, and miserable living 
londilions. 

A marked it itnn <»i nt i? % t t] s m \nere i was the growth of crime, 
especially of du jaif, i » \ uet\ that is, i^an^s working together 

«ind fnq‘u<utl\ shootiu » p<n;>h \ li > ( uni m tleur way. Crime is said to 
have increased vt* itl\ «\<i -r n < « t 1 iw was pi>sed prohibiting the sale 

oi min\i( aline diink ! hi ‘ p* ilubition as it is called, became law 

soon alt* r tie \\ o pud, e< 1 1 1 sc tie* bij; ernplov ers w anted their 

woi ker s t< * k< < p i a t\ 1 1 * » ’ 1 1 ^ l < 1 1 di i ks s > ill it tlnw ini^ht w oi k better. 

But the* ri'h lie msi 1 « . T n m « 1 1 lie 1 iw and continued to c;et drinks 

ilh^.tllv ironi abr > id ( >i It 1 m < n h re ms ilire; il trade in ale ohohe 
drn k t.i built \r ‘ B > > '< u r this w i«» i alh d, md it consisted both 

of smiUMclm * w l'e > iid » 'll un ibinid md of sec i etlv manufacturing 
them \ suaP\ ih> ' * * m i i ; n > < 1 ill w i> lai worse and more 

harmlul than ih< u 1 pi U s * > • o\ a is the n line for the place 

wien mi* h uii'iL » i 1 » \> * , * \<*' hi.pi nines, and thousands 

c it sm h pr r m bn • a i i * f e b j « ite ' Ml this w as. of c our se. 
diet* d md t< ) end* t i > » u i md nnlitiu ins were bi ibed 

and some *,*i. »*j» » | j t >» • 1 t n,*« iu u of tin law led to 

tin mow ill < "r > I i ' 'i' 1 i me m insulted on the 

om sid. i ii'ii i f m»s r di • > >p il uiou. o l the other 


it did "m it 1. u ii m. * 1 uiM il b > »i ^ni' interest "lew up. 

I lie W hole < i uni t * ip i i » two j) n e*s those' in f i\ o It of 

prohibition t d < 1 * 1 ) i i * r t * msi it c tiled th# \\ ets h 

\mMii'' 'mi.mu i » i»'i * « 'i 4 * m i' i .oils md shoe kind vw i e those of 
kulnapoiii • i 1 • t 1 1 1 1 ? i ! i i • > di ml holding th**m lo* ransom. 

Somr niiii -i' d i t 1 i ’ ” is s » knln ippeii id. to the world’s 

hoi iot . w p i’’ d i 1 * i * i 

\11 tins m iddn i * i*» :h v d* den # ss»o»i md the u di/ item that 
main nj th # hi ] i iii s md 1 I'll' T *enple \\ (*i e cc)ll’ipt and 

inc ouijtrti 'it, i i t *h» n t v< ' I \ur i 1 m neo|il« O liint^ the 

pi rsidf nil d c*h » tjon I \ »v* ude th< \ nine «n tie n millions to 

Room'\ < It . hnpm* tint le wo il*i w ».• tie m leluf Roosevelt w'as a 
wrt “. and b* hm •« d \ * de 0* mi t itu Ihutv . which his very seldom 

provided pi< ud< nts to *h» l mu* l St m*'' 

ll is alwavs intf.cMnn md uelplul to lompaie ddferent countries, 
alwavs keeping m mind then distimlive features One is templed, there- 
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fore, to compare recent events in the United States with those in Germaiiy 
and England. The comparison with Germany is a closer one, because 
both countries, in spite of being highly industrialized, have a large farm- 
ing population. Germany’s farmers are 25 per cc/it of her total popula- 
tion ; in the United States they form 40 per cent. These farmers count in 
the making of national policy. Not so in England, where the small propor- 
tion of farmers arc neglected, although some effort is now being made to 
revive them. 

One of the outstanding causes of ttye Nazi movement in Gcrnymy was 
the growth in numbers of the dispossessed lower-middle classes, and this 
growth became rapid after the German inflation. It was .this class that 
became revolutionary in Germany. This is precisely the class 'which is 
growing in America now; it is called the “ white-collar proletariat ”, to 
distinguish it from the working-class proletariat, which seldom indulges 
in white collars. 

Other comparisons are the currency crises, the fall of the mark, the 
pound, and the dollar from gold and inflation, and bank failures. In 
England there have been no bank failures because there are not many 
small banks and a few' big banks control the banking business. In other 
respects the courses of events in the three countries resemble each other ; 
Germany having her crisis first, then England, then the United States. 
More or less the same class of people, in their respective countries, w r erc 
behind the Nazis, the British National Go\ eminent in the election in 
1931, and President Roosevelt in his election in November 1932. 'Phis was 
the lower-middle class, many of w hom had pr« \iously belonged to other 
parties. This comparisoh must not be taken too far, not only because of 
national differences, but because the situation in England and America 
has not yet developed as it has in Germany. But the point is that very' 
similar economic influences have been at work in these three highly 
advanced industrial countries, and the results they produce arc therefore 
likely to be similar. This is not so in France (or other countries) to the 
same extent, for* France is still more agricultural and less advanced 
industrially. * 

Roosevelt took office as President early in March 1933, and he was 
immediately faced by a tremendous banking crisis in addition to the great 
depression that was going on/ Some weeks later he described the state 
of the country when he took office and he said that the country was 
“ dying by inches ” then. 

Roosevelt took swift and decisive action. He asked the American 
Congress for powers to deal with banks, industry, and agriculture, and 
the Congress, quite unnerved by the crisis, and influenced by pojfular 
feeling in favour of Roosevelt, gave him these pow ers. He became practi- 
cally a dictator (though a democratic one), and everybody looked to him 
for immediate and effective action to save them from disaster. He did 
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a ^t lightning rapidity, *and within a few weeks he had shaken up 
the whole of the United States by his various activities, and produced 
an even* greater feclirfg of confidence in himsdf. 

Among President Roosevelt’s many decisions were: 

1. He went of! gold and allowed the dollar to fall, thus reducing the 
burden on debtors. 1 his was a measure of inflation. 

2. Relieved iarmers by subsidies, and got a huge loan of $2,000,000,000 

issued to relieve agriculture. • * 

3. Enlisted 250, bof/ workers immediately for forestry services and for 
.flood-control work. 1 his w;ls to relieve unemployment a little. 

4. He asked. Congress for Sfloo, 000,000 Jor unemployment relief. This 
was granted him. 

5. He set aside the enormous sum of about $3,000,000,000, which was 
to be borrowed, lor public works to promote employment. 

6. He hurried up the repeal of Prohibition. 

All these enormous sums were to be obtained by borrowing from the 
rich people. Roosevelt's whole policy was, and is, to increase the buying 
power of the people; when they have the money they will buy, and the 
trade depression will automatically lessen. It is with this object in view 
that lie is having huge schemes of public works where the workers can 
be employed and earn money. It is also with this object that he is trying 
to raise the wages of workers and lessen their hours of work. A shorter 
working day would mean the cmplnvmcnt of more people. 

This attitude is in direct opposition to the usual attitude of employers 
during times of crisis and depression. Almost invariably they try to cut 
down wages and lengthen hours of work, so as to cheapen their costs of 
production. But, says Roosevelt, if we are to resume mass production of 
goods, we must give the masses the capacity to buy them by a mass 
distribution of high wages. 

The Roosevelt (Io\ eminent has also given a loan to Soviet Russia for 
the purpose of buying Amelia an cotton. The two government^ arc also 
discussing the possibilities of large-scale barter between the two 
countries. 

America has so far befm a pure*y capitalistic State with full and 
unrestricted competition; an “ individualistic State, as it is called. 
Roosevelt's new policy does not" lit in with* this, as he is interfering with 
business in a variety of ways. He is thcief m practically introducing a 
great deal of State control over industry, though he calls it by another 
name. It is 1 rally a measure of ^tate socialism, legulating hours and 
conditions of labour, controlling industry and preventing “ cut-throat 
competition He has called it “ a partnership in planning, and seeing - 
that plans are carried out ”. 

This work is being carried on now with the usual American push and 
energy. Child labour has been abolished. (The child’s age for this purpose 
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is up to sixteen.) Higher wages is the slogan^morc pay, less hours of wo/k. 
“ Prosperity Push M this campaign is called, and the whole country, it is 
leported, has become a grant recruiting postei for* this campaigji. Aero- 
planes dash about broadcasting appeals to employers and otheis. Each 
separate big industry is being induced to draw up “ codes ” fixing highrr 
wage's, etc., and pledging itself to tanv them out ; if it fails to draw up a 
suitable code there is the gentle tin eat that the government will do it. 
Individual emploveis aie a^krd'to sign pledge forms piomismg to raise 
wages and shorten the horns of woik of their* enlplov e< s Jo those 
emploveis who take a lead in this matter the gov < 1 nment pioposcs to give, 
badges of honour, and, to shame slac keis, a loll of honour .will be kept in 
the post office of t verv town 

All this has resulted in some improvement in prius and trade* But the 
real improvement, which is marked, is in business sentiment and morale. 
The feeling of defeat has largrlv goire, and there is, among the large 
masse* of the people, and rsprci.illv the middle classes, an ai>ounding 
faith in President Roosevelt He is compared alreadv to \rner u a's great 
hero, President Lincoln, who also took ofhee at a lime of a gie.it < risis, 
the Civil Wai 

Even in Europe manv people began to look up to him and expected a 
world leadership against the depression But at tin World Economic 
( onfercnc e he became rather un|H>pular with the delegates of oihrr 
countries because he dim Dei his ie presc ntatives to refuse to fix the dollar 
in te'rms of gold, r» r to agree to mv thing else winch might interfere with 
his great schemes in the I’rnted State s ^ 

Roosevelt’s polic v is defirnielv wu of economic n ition tlisn md he is 
bent on improving conditions in America Some I mope an governments 
do not like if, and bankers are partie ulai Iv annov e <1 1 he Hi itish ( »ovn 11- 

ment does not approv e of Romrvc !t\ progressive trm^nrirs I he \ prefer 
Big Business 

And y<*t Roosevelt is taking a more aetive part m v 01 Id aflaiis than 
his predecessor did On the question of disarmament and other inter- 
national questions, he has taken up a definite and more adv.uu e d attitude 
than that of England. His polite warning tel Hitler made 1 filler tone 
down He is also getting into touch with Soviet Russia 

The great question in Arr% nt a toda’v, and even Hsrwhur, is* will 
Roosevelt succeed* He is making a brave attempt to keep capitalism 
going But his success means the dethronement of Big Business, and it 1$ 
far from hkelv that Big Business will take this King down American Big 
Business is held to be the* most powerful vested interest m ihr modern 
•world, and it is not going to give up its power and privileges merely at 
tfieHbidding of President Roosevelt. For the present it is quiet, for public 
opinion and the President’s popularity have rather ovei whelmed it. But 
it is waiting for its opportunity. If there is no great improvement within 
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a Vcw months, public opinion', it is expected, will turn against Roosevelt, 
and then Big Business will come out into the open. 

Many c ompetmt observers think that President Roosevelt is facing an 
impossible task ami that he cannot succeed. His failure will make Big 
Business supreme again, and with perhaps even greater power than before. 
Lor Roosevelts state- soc zalism apparatus will then be utilized for the 
private profit ol Big Bu'imss. 1 he* labour movement is not strong in 
America, ami < an < anlv be c i ushed. 

j\ote. * President* Rcjosr veil’s great attempt* to overcome the crisis, and 
}° adapt capitalism to the new conditions, met with partial success*, 
though there was no iirtidamfnt.il change^. There was an improvement 
in the* Mflidimii. 1 Ins ait« mpt was in effect based on huge schemes of 
relief and on ti.msh inng to some extent the profits of industry to the 
workers In persuading the « mplovns to give higher w r ages and shorter 
hours. 1 In* einplovriv, r-.pn Kills l.orcl, resisted this as an attack on their 
freedom. 1 In* ( od« >> for mdustiv and agriculture failed, and there were 
manv strikes But \imin an Labour grew stronger and more class- 
conscious and a mw '•pun pervaded it 'liadc Unions increased their 
rnerahe . du p great!' 

As noin»!iin i< < overv to..k plat e. Big Business became more aggressive 
and resisted Roosevelt I he Sup] erne ( omt declared most of the effective 
clauses of Ronsrvclfs iv,m pi i iic ip.il Acts, the* National Recovery Act, 
and the \gm ultural \d|iiament \( f . as opposed to the Constitution and 
therefore inoperative R.m>m \< It's N< w Deal was thus underminc'd. 

In lo jb R ch>m \ c It was < !«•< t< d Piesident for a second time by a big 
majoritv. lhs stiue ,'!« with Biz Business t ontmurs. The Congress is no 
longer dominated b\ him, . nd it has opposed him in man) matters. 

I'M 

THU IMUURi; OF PARLIAMENTS 

August 6, 1933 

\N 1 have' examined icccgit events in some detail and considered many 
forces and tench ru s that art* shaping our changing world todav . Antong 
the facts that stand out there' ase two whirh I have already mentioned 
but which will bear further consideration. 1 U se two arc: the failure of 
lalxmr and the old tvpc ot soci.dism during the post-war sears, and the 
failure or dec line* of par harm nts. 

I have told \ou how organized labour failed and the Second Inter- 
natinti.il went to pici cs when the World War broke out in 1914* This^ 
was explained b\ the sudden shock of war, when fierce national pasyoits 
arc aroused and a tempoiaiy madness takes jxwscssion of peoples. Some- 
thing very different, and even more revealing, has happened during the 
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last four years. These four years have seeA the greatest slump that tAc 
capitalist world has ever known, and they have in consequence brought 
ever-increasing misery to .the workers. And yet this has not resulted in 
creating a real revolutionary sentiment among the masses of the # workers 
generally everywhere, and especially in England and the United States. 

The old type of capitalism is obviously breaking dow r n. Objectively — 
that is, so far as external facts are concerned -conditions seem to be 
fully ripe for a change to a socialist economy. But the great majority of 
the very people who might'have desiied this most 4 hc workers --have 
no will for revolution. Revolutionary sentiments have been far more in 
evidence among the conservative farmers of America and, as I have* 
repeatedly told >ou, among tfie lower-middle (lasses in most tountries, 
who are far more aggressive than the workers. This is most in evidence in 
Germany, but to a lesser degree it is to be seen also in England, the 
United States, and elsewhere. The diflert nccs in degree aic due to 
national characteristics, as well as to various stages m the development 
of the crisis. 

Why has laboui, which was so aggressne and 1 evolutionary in the 
early post-war years, become so quiescent and resigned to any fate that 
may be in store for it? Why did the German Social Democratic Party 
break down without a struggle and allow itself to be shattered by the 
Nazis? Whv is English labour so moderate and rcactinnarv* and even 
more so American labour? Labour leaders are often blamed for then 
incompetence and for their betraval of the interests of the working (lass 
Many of them no doubt deserve this blame, and it is sad to find them 
turning renegades and* making the Labour Movement a stepping-stone 
to gratify personal ambition. Opportunism there is unhappilv 111 everv 
department of human activitv , but th< opportunism which exploits the 
hopes and ideals and sacrifices of the down-tioddc n and suffering millions 
for personal advantage is one of the greatest of human tragedies 

Leader? may be to blame. But leaders are, after all, the products of 
existing conditions. A country uSuallv gets the rulers it deserves, and a 
movement the leaders whit h in the final analvsis repn v nt its real wishes 
In reality neither the leaders of labour nor their followers in these 
imfferialistic countries looked upon socialism as a living creed, something 
to be desired immediately. Their socialism got too much entangled and 
bound up wdth the capitalistic system. The exploitation of colonial 
countries brought them a small share in the profits, and the> looked to 
the continuance of capitalism for ^ higher standard of life. Socialism 
became a distant ideal, a kind of heaven to dream of, a hereafter, not the 
present. And, like the old idea of heaven, it became a handmaid of capital. 
• fyid so Labour Parties, Trade Unions, Social Democrats, the Second 
International, and all similar organizations, pottered away at petty 
attempts to reform leaving the whole structure of capitalism intact. Their 
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idealism left them, and th^y became huge bureaucratic organizations 
without a soul and with little real strength. 

The new Communist Party was differently, situated. It had a message 
for the worker wliich was more vital, more appealing, and behind it the 
attractive background of the* Soviet Union. But even so it had singularly 
little success. It failed to # m<ne the labour masses in Europe or America. 

In England and the United States it was amazingly weak. In Germany 
and ii# trance it had some strength, aitfl.yet wc have seen how little it could 
profit by it, in Germany at least. ^ Internationally its two great defeats 
have* been in China in 1927 and in Germany in 1933. Why did the 
Communist Party (ail during tin se days oj' trade depression and repeated 
crisis and low wages and unemployment? It is difficult to say. Some say 
that it was jufct bad tactics, wiong methods of work. Others suggest that 
the Party was too much bound down to the Soviet Government, and its 
polic y was thus more a national policy for the Soviet than an international 
policy as it should ha\e been. 'I his may have been so, but it is hardly a 
satisfactory explanation. 

The (annmunisi Pait\ as null did not grow among the workers, but . 
communist ideas spread wid<-l\, especially among the intellectual classes. 
E\ri\ where. r\<n among the supporters of capitalism, there was an 
expectation, a fear, that the crisis might lead inevitably to some form of 
communism It was generally recognized that the old type of capitalism 
had had its day . 1 his ac qmutivr economy, this policy of individual grab, 
with no planning, with its waste and conflicts and periodical crises, must 
go. In its place some form of planned socialistic economy or co-operative 
economy must be established. 1 his does not me.ili necessarily the victory 
of the working i lass, foi a State ma\ be organized on semi-socialistic lines 
foi the benefit of the owning * lasses. A Suite socialism and a State 
capitalism aie much the same thing; the d question is who is in 
command in the State and who pi edits by it, me whole community or a 
partic iil.tr possessing class 

While the mV lleotunls aigued. the* lower-middle classes, or the petty 
hour grot sit, in the Western industrial countries took action. These classes 
felt \ .iguelv that rapitahin and capitalists exploited them, and therefore 
felt some resentment against them. But they were far moic afraid of the 
working class and of communism takings command. Capitalists usually 
made terms with this fascist wa\c, as the\ r elt that there was no other 
way of stopping communism. Gradually almost everybody who w T as afraid 
of communism allied himself to ‘hi*s fascism. In this wav, to a greater or 
less extent, fascism spreads whcirxrr capitalism is in danger and faces 
communism or the possibility of it. Between the two, parliamentary 
government goes to pieces. 

And this leads us to the second outstanding fact which I mentioned at 
the beginning of this letter the failure or decline of parliaments. I have 
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already told \ou a good deal in [>rc \ ions Irtkus about dictatorships a ni 
the failure ol old-style* dcmoiiac\ 'I Ins is obvious enough in Russia, 
Italv, (\ ntial Iauope, and now m Cnmanv, vthrrr parliamentary 
govt rnnu at had collapsed i \oi before tin Nazis sc i/e*d powri In the 
l mud States we have mui how Congo ss his riven the fullest [lowers to 
Pie side nt Roose % e It I his [ aoi e ss is t \ ide nt t \ « 11 m 1 i trie r and hugland, 
the* tv\o (ountiu of Lurnpc \ ith the longest and most st ihli tiadition e>f 
demon aev let us consider l^nglauePs e im 

"1 he Lnglish wav ol doing things is % 1 1 \ ditleieni MuTi the C online ntal 
me time 1 \lwa\s they ti\ to keep up oh! ippe # u ones and the* change's 
ate thus not v e i v obvious 1 o «>u oidm u\ obseiver the Hi itiyh Parhame nt 
continue s as lx ten but is i m itte i of t u t it h s e h mgr el gn itlv In the 
old davs tlie House ot ( ominous < v rc is< d [owe r due t tl \ , .iml the iw rage 
nunilei had a good s i\ m the rn 1 1 1 e r \ow it is ihe ( ibm« t oi the 
Govemme nt that eh e ide s < \< r\ big epu stun nd the House of ( nmmons 
e an onlv sav ves ol no to It ( )1 e 111 tse tile House < i t till II « lit the ( io\e ril- 
nu nt b\ sav mg no but tin iv a eh istn si» p uln» h is m Mi hi i ke n .is it 
would l » suit in a 1* »t o! tumble me! i g* n* i d e l< tun 'so fh tl if i s o\ein 
im nt has got a rnajontv in the Home *t < «>mm*>m u < *n do almost 
anvthing it likes mcl get the He use to i re i t< * it iud tin > mile it 1 iw 
Powe i has tluiN 1 e e n tr insle m d nd is snll be m trinderied from the* 
legislature to the t x< e nu\ < 

Again the re is s<> niu* h v m k to be clone b\ P u h true ni n< w td tv s, so 
manv eornpluated qicstiom to be hod th it i |/uti«* hi> giown (oi 
Parliament to decide oidv ihe ge n« r d pimeipie < I m\ i a uir or liw, 
and to leave it to th* r utive government or to som* <1* p u rim nt of it, 
to fill in the details In this wav the executive his got enormous powers 
and e an do wh it it likes in mcrneigenev P u h mi< nt this is g* ttmr more 
and more out of touch with imjxntmt u unties e»{ the St m Its Hue! 
functions are now being ndueed to eritieisin e>| goveinrnent me isurrs, 
questions, olid inquiries, and finallv approval of the general j oht v of 
government \s Haiold J I aski sa\s Our government his become an 
executive die tdtorship ternpe i< d bv fear of Parhame nt.irv revolt 1 

The suddc n fall of the I .iImhii Gove rnment in* Mimist rq^r was brought 
about m a curious wav, whie h shows how little Parhame nt h iel to do witli 
the matter Ordmarilv a government ih Lngland falls lie cause it is 
defeated m the House of Commons In iq^i nothing came befote the 
House ; no one knew what was happe rung, not even most of the me rubers 
of the Cabinet itself Ihe Prime Minister, Rainsav Mae Donald, had some- 
secret conversations with the leach rs of othe r partie-s, the v saw tlie King, 
3nd the old Cabinet suddenly disappeared and a new one was anrioriAcrd 
in ’the newspapers 1 Some of the mernbe rs of the old ( abinrt leMint of all 
thi« for the first time from these newspapers Ml this was an extraordinary 
and most undemocratic method of proc < dure, and the fart that the House 
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V Camuuons ultimately l.tVdnd n dots not alter this fact. This was the 
method ( >1 dc Utoislnp 

r J he LaIhuii < Jo\ ,*rimi« m tlm-> o\< might gave pi Arc to a “National 
Got eminent " m whjtL < h» ( <ms<‘iA.tU\rs prc dominated and a few 
Pibuuls and 1 .ibouuu » tied to ui\r a national colouring. Ramsay 
MacDonald coniiuutd A hunt MmisUi, although In* was repudiated 
and e\p< lied t>\ th* I ilmui P.un ^ ah “ national 11 governments come 
into P\i>t*n<4 ulu n Oj*p i> I* ar tjur f.ir-ic «n lung socialistic changes 
might sji.ik* tli* iM*i th< »»\.juiiL r < lasses. or c ast t<x> great a burden 

1 * c 1 in 1 nglund m August 1931, ^hrn fhc 

. pc M.Mii.'n gold, and the reaction to 
a * ( >i < u)iiahsm against socialism. 

; 1 is, in S rs that all their s.nings 


on them. Su< h 1 jh un« .11 
< risis c .urn w tin li ! *n i .1* 
this w as th* 1 * a » *' 1 1 1 f » 
I$\ pla\ mg u*jV . ’ h' ' ’ 

would eo n I d»« ti* 
fni r hien< d ti ► 

Mac Don. dd and 1 
Natu ‘II ll ( *< « 1 Mil!' i* 

*1 lilts in I n d u I < 
l\i 1 liana 1 
move P*opl‘ 
national and 
c oiiilu ts ! »< t < n t , 11 

that ^ hen s» < h ». 1 * 
and the u m ’ o 1 : * r * 
a< 1 < pt P.irh ,,i » 'A 1 *• 
long as an aop-o' ’ d« 
jkiss< ssmg < 1 *ss< da 
intei ests \\ Iim. tl 1 v 1 1 
pn\ tleg* s and mW t ’ 1 ' 

oi die tatoiship It " cpM 
tlie futute g< t 1 m i,» 'l U ' 
; » st< d 


1 i' 


ihf Nation d Do\ eminent thoroughly 
< tuna d Ip .1 tremendous mujoiity. 
a! tha tin < nils alternative to the 


1 r 11 


is <n tl 

s ,M 

1 a< 1 i 1 


1 


* 1 1 1 in M 1 . \ lias b.oktn down and, 
1 1. , • . it, when vital issiK s which 

hr |,ud > .1 . as religious clashes, or 
( ,, > (t, > ,t j i*w and above all »■< onomic 

11, , ll.\<-Nots W will 1. member 
,i 1 .] n. .nr.-' in It eland between L Ktcr 
|1 ,n h ( . ii|s i\atiM Paris acuialh utused to 
t nd 1 in tin oui ant'd tisil war. Thus so 
,,,,, ltl , |uott.iui( ^rvts the purposes of the 
, „ - , th<ir advantage to protect their own 
, -1 >i wa, .* . .hallenges these special 

,, ,, , diM aid tl. tit' '« v and take to methods 

, p, d, u thi Ilutwh Parliament might m 

, , 1 ,, ,1 Ml swtep.iv; sotial t hangss. If such a 

i'll owneis of this.- intriests may 


* 

decision, as lh< . did in *'•; i ■ x,: *]' ^.ilv eonsi, lei ed desirable 

So we V , that .. . » .' " J ' nwni ; un , xl , tIllll , onditions. That 
by .lie JX'SW SMU I • _ u ( th( . , , lUllon of the democratic 

IS. ol courw . i."t " al ■*' ' u tlom(H i.u\ has had no chance to 

W r, for >n»l. ^ ..... .. «»™. the capi.ali.. 
exist so ta . or th > ,, lt means am .hum. means equality 

syMemandtlemotiats.Ihm oto hut economic and social 

not meiely the e.p.a its *•< f . \ m ’ ' oppo dtr: a few people holding 
ecjualits. ( ap.tal1s.11 m>. > their own advantage. Phcv make laws 

economic powti and ’ us " . , ru l an \bodv who breaks 

to keep their own p. »v -leg- d 
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these laws becomes a disturber of law and\ order whom society mus/ 
punish Thus there is no equality under this system, and the liberty 
allowed is only withm the. limits of capitalist law* meant to pr+**r\c 
capitalism. 

The conflict between capitalism and democrats is inherent and 
continuous; it is oltcn huhlm b\ misleading propaganda and by the 
outward forms of dcmociatv, such as parliaments, and the sops that the 
owning classes throw to the other, 1 laws to keep them more efr Jess 
contented A time tomes when then aie no more sops Hr to l>e thrown, 
and then the conflict between the two groups tomes to a head, for now 
the struggle is for the real tlunu tcomunii jx»wt f i in tin State. When 
that stage comes, all the support* is of capitalism, who had so far' played 
with different parties, band themselves together to fate the danger to 
their vested interests 1 iberals and Mich-like groups disappear, and the 
forms of democrat \ are put aside I lus stage has now arrived in Europe 
and America, and fascism, which is dominant in some form or other m 
most countries, represents that stage labour is evtrv where on the 
defensive, not strong enough to face tins new and jvmc rful c onsolidation 
of the forces of capitalism \nd v<t, stung* Iv enough, the capitalist 
svstem itscll totters and cannot adjust its? It to th* mw world Ii s* * ins 
certain that even if it succeeds in surviving, it will do so in a greatlv 
changed and a harsher form \nd this, of course , will be but another stage 
in the long conflict lor moduli mdustr\ and modern lift its< !f undt r 
an) form of capitalism, art birth fields when irnmv u< contmudK 
clashing against each othf r. 

Some people imagim • that all this troubh and tonfliti and misuv 
could be avoided if a It w -sensible persons wtie in charge of carious 
governments, and that it is the foils 01 Inivtrv of |>olitiuins md stitfs- 
mcn that is at the bottom of* v<i\ thing 1 hev think tint if good people 
would but get together the v could const rt th* wuktd bv moral exhorta- 
tions and planting out to them the error of dun wavs This is a \<ty 
misleading idea, for tin fault docs 'not lie with individuals, but with a 
wrong s)stem. So long as that system endures, these individuals must 
act in the way they do Groups that o< c up> tdominanf or privileged 
positions, either foreign national groups governing another nation or 
economic groups within a nation, convime themselves b\ an ama/ing 
self-deception and hypocrisy th it their spec nil privileges are a just reward 
of ment. Any one who challenge's tins position sums to them a knave 
and a scoundrel and an upsrtter of ytthd conditions It is impossible 
to convince a dominant group that its privileges are unjust, and that it 
should give them up. Individuals may sometimes be so convinced, though 
rarctyj but groups never And so, inevitably, come dashes and conflicts 
and revolution, and infinite suflering and misery 
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A FINAL LOOK ROUND THE WORLD 

August 7, 1933 

Ok thr t it oi 1 »-u«ts ih«*ir 1, no m<l so long as pen and paper and 
ink hold out. And ol v>ntmg on wond happenings also there is no end, 
for tfiis world ol <»us tolls on, .md the men and women and children in 
it itufjh ami \\»r|> v an<l low and hate, and fight each other unceasingly. 

It is a »tor> that :'<*( * m and on and has no ending. And in the today 
in w hie li we hw*, lifr'oiins to hr flowing faster than ever, its tempo 
is swifter, and « h.»mr, s <om« rapidly one afier the other. Even 
as 1 wiiie^r < hang« s. and whit I write today may be out of date, 
distant, and pci haps nut of place, tomorrow. The river of life is 
nt\M still, it flows on. and sometimes, as now, it rushes forward, 
pitilessly, with a demon <mrgv, ignoring our little wills and desires, 
making < nicl mock <>t <>ui petw sehes, and tossing us about like 
straws on its tmbnhnt water >. lushing on and on no one know r ^ 
win tin 1 to a jp at pr< upic e which will shatter it into a thousand 
bits, or to the \ast and him nxtable, stately and calm, ever-changing and 
yet i hangrless s**a 

I have written all r id\ fa i nmir than I r\d intended or than I ought 
to have don* M* j < n has inn or \\ »■ have finished our long w\mdering 
ami ha\e computed th» last long stage. \Ve ha\e reached today and 
stand on the thtedioM «•! n minnow, wondering what it will be like when 
it alv», in its turn, bn* m< s t«»da\. Let us pause a little and look round 
tltr world. Hm*. (l ts it stunl <>n this s»\rnth dav of August nineteen 
hundred and thi'twhiec ; 

In India ( iau<ihip his again 1>< < n arostrd id sentenced and is back 
in Yrrawia Pimm. ( i\ .1 Disobedience lias been resumed, though in a 
restricted foim. and <»ur romtad*s go to g..ol again. A br^ve and dear 
comrade, a !mnd wh<> n I fust m< ' a quaiter of a century ago when I 
was new at ( ambndi , « . |atimlra Mohan Srn-Gupta,* has just left us, 
dying as a prisoner of /he Riit’dt Government, late' merges into death, 
but the great w :k to make life woith lining c 'r the people of India goes 
on. Mans thousand"* of India s sorts anckdaughters, tin most spirited and 
often the inoM gifted, he in prison or in*' ment camps, spending their 
youth and energy in conflict against the existing system which enslaves 
India. All this life and mem might have gom in a building up, in 
construction : there is so muc h to be done in this world. But before the 
construction must come destruction, so that the ground may be cleared 
for the new Mructuie. We cannot put up a fine building on toj> of the 
mud walls ol a hovel. 1 he state of India today ran best be appreciated 
by thr fact that in certain parts of India, in Bengal, even the manner of 
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dress is regulated bv government order, ancf.tu dirts othciwise mraru 
prison \ml m C luttagong even little boss ^and presumably little girls 
a No of twelve and upwards Ijaw to earn about aft ntm 4 .mis with them 
uliomr tins go I do not kn >w if such tn « \ti imdin o \ order has* ever 
bt rn niton < d t 1 st u he n\ turi m Vi/1-1 nld< n (ni ui.iro , 01 in a war area 
oaupitd bv tin nn troops W < arc mdrrti a tiikcf e«i lri\c nation today 
under British rule And wross out north west frontier our neighbour* are 
bung bombed In British at ropl mu . 

Our ft How -1 ountr\ mt n m ofhu countries hast iittlr honour shown to 
the rn , tin \ air seldom math welcome am where \ntl this is not surpris- 
ing, for how tan th v base honour < lsrwlu re win u*th« s h i\e no honour 
at home p 1 hrs art bt mg tinned om of South \tn< 1 'shut the C weir 
born and bred, and some paits ol whuh t [»< t 1 tils in N .tSl* the \ hid 
built up with then 1 ihour ( oloiu pie \\ due r h i d hand uoiiuinu 
umflnt. all tombmt to make th<s« Indians m South \frn 1 » ist iwa\s 
with no home oritlugr 1 h< \ must h slipixdawi. t some other pi w r, 
to British Guiana, 01 b it k to Imh 1, win 1* the > * m i# it gnu or anv- 
j\ fit tc 1 1 st , savs thr (mu r nine nt ot the I nn»n t f s«»i th \fi k 1, s > long as 
thrv least South \hn 1 toi good 

In Last Alru 1 Indians line {>1 i\< d .1 err t put in Ini dmg up krma 
and thr surro aiding tu morns But tins w< no Iom « 1 wehouit their; 
not because the \trn ans objttt !>ut h<«aus< the h mdt d of 1 mope .in 
plantc rs objrc t to them I he be si arc the high) md uc nser.ed for 
these planters, and neither \fruan rn#r Indian in i\ j>oss» ns land thtr r 
The pool \fnrans are tar worse ofl Ongmallv all the 1 md w is in their 
possession and was their mils som<< < kt in« mne Hag* im^ of this were 
confiscated b\ the government, and free gr tilts of land were* m id* to the 
Europe an st tth rs I In m st tth rs or plant* rs u* film l)ig I mdholdus there 
now Ihcv pas no me om« -t i\ and hirdls an other 1 1\ MriuM the 
whole burden ot taxation falls on tin poor down tTodden \fii< m. It was 
not easv to t^ix the \fn< in, for h< p>vse->sr\ m \t to nothing \ tax was 
put on certain ne(*wani>. of life foi him, like floor md clothing, and 
indirtctls ht had to pis it when In bought them But the mod < \tra- 
ordinarv tax of all w .is a due < t hut and pe #11 t i\ on#* s < rs in lie ove 1 sixteen 
sears old and his dependants, which uu hide cl women I he print iph of 
taxation is that people should hettaxul out of what thes earn or jxrsscss 
As the Afrit an possessed praetnalls nothing else his body was taxed 1 
But hoss was he to pav this poll tax of twelve shilling pe 1 person per year 
if hr had no monev 0 1 hen in las the \r«ilimts> of this t i\, for it forced 
him to earn some monev b) ssorkmg on th* pi muttons of the Luropean 
settlers, and thus pasing the tax It was a d< \ih not onlv to get monoy, 
but «alsp cheap labour for the plantations So these unhappy \fntaas 
sometimes have to travel enormous distances, coming from the interior 
700 or 800 miles away to the plant itioris near thr roast f there .ire no 
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in tin* mtenoj and )u>t ,i i< w near the* coast), in order to earn 
enough wages to pa% tin 11 ],oll tax. 

-te is so nun /i moo thu I could t<*!l \ou ol these* poor exploited 
Afrii AIIS who do not,,* < n lun. ho* f o make* then \oice*s heard by the 
outside w Id 1 he n ta'« « 1 mi e * i> i 1* n 7 on» , and ihe\ suffer in silence. 
Dit\e*n oil bom the n ht \ 1 md the \ li t< i to n tin XL to tin m as tenants of 
the la, tope uh who * a the 1 ikI ii c a the expense of these Africans. 

1 heir lauope an l.nelonl ai» ^ i* id» ud.tl masters, and e\er\ hind of 
adm\N v. hie h tlv \/e i hn hi h< u, mppnsscd i’he* \fi leans cannot form 
am assen i ituai < \» n id o •« ic lor n, > as the colle*c tion ol an\ money 
is le*t luelele i) 1 la u i> i <n m « u’liMijo pio f cribing dancing, because 

the Alin ans some tm.i s ii i* mm nd md in id* luu ol Kuropean wa\s in 

their soiu»s and d m< < > 1 1 h* p* »■ mto an \<*r\ poor, and the\ are not 
allowed t*> i» , m < < 1 1 ♦ < lx, ms** this would compete with the 

lairopeau t >! .h!< is 

1 Iim < \< at > a* ei the Ihn h ( »o o i nm< nt sole mnh announced that they 
weieuuaec i u d < \ 1 ' » m uni th a in lutun h<* would not be deprived 
of Ins lands 1 id* ’tun *« I 1 the Mmc.mis eolel w as discos ered in Kenya 
last scar 1 h« * u'ii,'u * Imjoumi the Liu opean planters made 
a rush this 1 *’! i ”* ! tithe \lm m huiKh. nd stai le d divine; 

foi t«»M So sit c » * i 1 i n in uses \\< n told that all this will 

rscutut l’ ' m ^ * * ‘ 1 • u i *< o< th< \tiuam and that the\ are 


quite hap;>\ at ! n. 1 * m 1 

I his < u u i * v » ’ i • c s, mu 1 a johl-beating area is most cxtia- 
oidinits Pio; (ov ’ de t » run tea it horn a pt esc i ibed plac e, 

anel e.n'i e 1 1 « vV« > n e * t nt ol tin* uea and then wolfs it 

Whether h< • n* , ' u i m th u t> uiu ular lnt de pends on his 


hick 1 * 1 1 > me th' ' I s 
.i c T » »ld-li* Id v < • i ' 
sic »n * *1 It UK 1 ' < u ‘ 
the Si net 1 ’ll! ' ‘ 

I ha\ e ‘ m! « n » th i 


, t j i* hsm , ob\ i« i is w a\ to deal with 

♦ lh# • i j iiiik nt i i u c oil’ll* \ to take' posses- 

[\ ,|\ nu ,T,',| the wliole State lilts is what 

t , , ^ i . • < d in ladpkMan and elsewheic. 

t , u » Ke * l 111 thlN luial sm\ e % ol ouis b< c ausc 


we 1 \ t \ 4 n n.ted \l«x tm’heM 1* tns Ke membei it i* a x . st c eminent 
full ol th. \IMUH I 1 1 '< ..nuu.m rxpl< .tril In foi rtenors for 

hun.lt • <K ol . it.! ’«• mi ’ «M* '"’‘1 e.,-x .«<■ t.'.ul.K huUaid. 

hut tlws ha\« 1>« < n ! * t u»\ui and n»t eum ilu’ « li tur to s[o ahead. 
Where tins .Inn. r 1. 1- h« • ti, is nth at a un.xeroty 
founded on tin st < n't. th. \ h m »de •< J" ir abk ' 

Of the I "<si< in Ji I ba " ,okl ' oU onouC!l ; lhc, °' | md 

in Fexpt. thr stnt Or Imd-m eo, s on in immi* lo ™s and in 
Maces So also m south-. ..st Via. m 1 a, .her India .md Indo.u;s,a 
* I„d„.< l.m Sum...... .m,l .1.,- I>.n< h ln.lio. .1.0 

UlnmH W 1 us >'< ^ >'"• " h ". h mdcpn.dc. the 

, 'u«h iu, n,o ...pens- . 1,0 .... ,hs, a W .n« f.ne.sn domm M ,on 
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and the urge of the down-trodden classes for*social equality or at least- 
economic betterment. 

In the far East of Asia, giant China lies helpless b£foic her aggressors, 
and is torn by internal dissension into many bits. One of her faces is turned 
towards communism, and the other is turned violently away from it, and 
meanwhile Japan matches forward, almost inexoiablv, and establishes 
her hold on large areas of Chinese territory But Chum has survi\ed 
many a mighty invasion and danger in the long course of her hi^ory, 
and theie is little doubt that she will sip \ iv e the JapMu^c invasion. 

Impeiialist Japan, semi-feudal, military -ridden, and yet industrially 
highly advanced, a strange mixture of the past and the present, # nurses 
ambitious dreams of world empire. But behind these dreams lies the 
reality of threatening economic collapse arul temble misery lor her 
teeming population, which is shut out ftom America and the vast un- 
inhabited spaces of Austiaha And a tremendous check to these dteams 
also lies in the hostility oi the United States, the most powerful ol modern 
nations. Soviet Russia is another powerful (heck to Japanese expansion 
tn Asia. In Mam huna and over the deep waters ot the Pacific Ocean 
many keen-eyed observers can already see the approaching shadow of a 
great war. 

The w hole of northern Asia is part of the Sovu i l ruon, and is absorbed 
in planning and building a new world and a n« w sot ud order. It is strange 
that these backward countries that civilization had hit behind in its 
mate h, and wlu re a kind oi !« udalism still pr< \ ailed, should h tv r jumped 
forward to a stage which is ahead of the advanced nations of the West 
The Soviet l men m Europe and Asia stands today a continuing c hallengr 
to the tottering capitalism of the western world While trade deprevsion 
and slump and unemployment and m pr ate d cri-as ptralvse capitalism, 
and the old ordc r gasps for breath, the Soviet l ’ruon is t land full of hope 
and energy and enthusiasm, feverishly building awav .ml establishing 
the socialist order. And this abounding south and life, and the success 
the* Soviet has already achieved, are impressing and attiactmg thinking 
people all over the world. 

The United States of America, anotln 1 \ast # an\,, is typical of the 
failure of capitalism. In the midst of great diflu ulties, c i is* s, lal>om strikes, 
and unexampled unemployment, she i, mAkiug a biave efloit to pull 
together and preserve the capitalist system. I he leMilt of this great 
experiment remains to bi seen. But whatever that inav be, nothing can 
take away from America the great advantages that she possesses in her 
wide territories, rich in almost everything that man requites, and in her 
technical resources, which are greater than those of .my other countfy, 
andln^her skilled and highly-trained people. I he United States, as also 
the Soviet Union, is bound to plav a vastly imjwntant part in the world 
affairs of the future. 
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j And t^cgnat continent* ol South America, with its Latin nations so 
enure y di lm ni from the north? Unlike the north, there is little racial 
prejut uc hi ( .Hid u j51e.it melting of different races southern Euro- 
peans, parus 1, oriuguese, Italians, and Negroes and the so-called Red 
Indians, the original inhabitants of the American continents. These Red 
Indians have almost died out in ( anada and the United States, but here 
in the South they still exist m lam* numbers, especially in Venezuela. 
IhejJm r mostly aw.iv Imm the great cities. You may be surprised to 
sonu ‘ sr buuih American ‘cities, like Buenos Aires and 

Rio dr Janeiro, aie not onk very big, but vei) beautiful, with magnificent 
boulevards, jiuenos Aims, die (apical of v \i gentina, has a population of 
two ana a lialf millions, and Rio de Janeiro, the capital of Brazil, has 
nearly two millions. 

Although th< re is tX melting < >1 1 at rs, the gov erning c lasses belong to the 
white ruling aiisioi 1 ai \ . 1 he < lirjur oi group that controls the army and 
police usually e«»\i Ui>, and, as I base told >ou, tliere ha\e been frequent 
revolutions .it the top All the South American countries have abundant 
mineral icsoun ry and an thus potentialh very rich. But meanwhile, 
they air sunk in debt, and a-. ^»nn as the United State's stopped lending 
monos to tin in lorn \< ai .n <>. th« \ got into a hopeless muddle, and there 
weir resolutions all o\«i thi j I.n e. I he three r hief countries, the ABC 
countries as tin s ar# c alb d. \ig«*iitina, Brazil, and Chile, also succumbed 
to resolutions, owing n> * n.tiu ial li*Ui ulties. 

Since the xunuiu i <d .o ; j South Amnua has had two little wars of its 
own, but, hk<- tli* Japan* e was m \lan<huiia, they are not officially 
called wars. Lsei mu> < ihe 1 c »giu *»t Nations covenant and the Kellogg 
Peace P.u t and <»thn p.u ts. wais li.udls o< c ui . When one nation invades 
another and kills its < m/i ns. thu ' .died a ' * ntlict and as a conflict 
is not prohibited bv the p.n ts. i veivhndy is ha| v ! Ihese little wars have 
no wot Id impoi tarn ( . sin h a^ t !i< Mailt hui uin one had, but they serve to 
prose lv»\s weak and futile the whole nun h-s aunted peace nyiehinery of 
the world is. Imm the I eagur of Yations to the numerous pacts and 
agreements. ( )nr m< nibei <>f the League invades another number, and 
the League sits helpless!# bv. oi makes feeble and utterly useless efforts 
to settle the quai m 1. 

One of these wars oi “ tnutiuts " in Smith America is between Bolivia 
and Paraguay over .i piei e id jungle tenn \ called the Chaio. A witty 
Frenchman has said i u 1 he struggle between Boliv a and Paiaguay o\cr 
the Chaco jungle reminds me .two bald-headed men fighting for a 
comb." The snuggle is foolish, but it is not quite so silly as this. There 
are* oil interests involved in this vast jungle territory^, and the river 
Paraguay, which runs through it, connects Bolivia with the Atfaiitic 
Ocean. The two countries have refused to compromise, and have 
sacrificed thousands of lives already. 
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The other conflict is between Colombia aVd Peiu over a fittle villag/! 
'named Laticia, which Pern seized verv improperly. I think that Peru was 
stiongU criticized b\ the League of Nations. «. 

Latin Aniciicu iand this includes Mexico) is Cathohr 111 religion. In 
Mexico \iolent conflicts ha\e taken place between the Stale and the 
Catholic pnests. As in Spain, the Mexican Cowininmt wanted to curb 
the gieat power of the Roman (lunch in education and in almost 
cveiv thing. . . t 

The language of South Aiueiua is Spanish, except* m Biazil^ where 
Portuguese* is the oflic lal language Because* ol this enoimmis uiea where 
it flourishes, Spanish is todav one ol the gieateslW wot Id languages. It 
is a beautiful and sonorous language, with a line modem hteiatine, and 
now, because* of South Ymrrna, it is a commercial langciagr of great 
importance. 

1 * 

Tin: SHADOW Ol W \R 
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In inn last letter we snmuil lapidiv tin cntmu'ii* • t \ua. \fin a. 
and iln* Amenc.is I. mope remains, ttoubhyime ,m«l cj jam home 
Europe, arid \<t possessing mauv vut*a > 

England, so long tin* h riding wot Id P»o.rj , h i> b »^t her i»\| mi pi rune \ 
and is Using hud i<> hold on to «*!i u nmii'o 1 1 « 1 . .1 :>o.%* * , whit h 

gase her s* c mils and dominant e over odnis and d hm t<* build 

u[) he r < mpn* , is no Ion *er wh cl it w a* 1 her** v .1 « * • 1 1* . imi v > ii.ng 
ago, wh*n he 1 r.ass was bigg* 1 and more p we’fm thin licit »>1 ,m> 
Otht 1 two ' tiMi Powers I < *1 is it < Lon's t ju tins oui\ with rim o| tin* 
Unite d State s and, m « olmcxi. tin l nm d St m \ h i\ e th* us'iirns 
to outbuilc( l uelatul taptdls Iami mnir important then a 1 pown is 
air-power todav. *nd in tlu> irsprtt Lngland is we 1 k « r suM , time are 
several Powers, which have more fighting u'-iopl me, thin du* has Her 
trade supremaev is also gun** without hope olfproverv. and lm gnat 
expoit Uade prngrrvaveK defines I 5 v means «>l high lands and preferen- 
ces she is trvmg to preserve the Lmpue market f«»r la r goods 1 his m 
itself means a giving up ol ambitious idra» ot wmld trad** outside the 
Empire. Lven if sue rews comes to her m this more* hunted sphere, it drw*s 
not bring back to her the r>lcl suprern \< \ I h it is "one fo» ever Even the 
limited success within the* Lmpue is of doubtful r\irm and duration 

England is still, afte r her fierce duel with \menca, the financial centre 
of*w<jr!d trade, and the Citv of London is the erntral rxe hange for it. 
But this prize is losing all its lustre and value as world trade shrinks and 
disappears. England and other commies, by their policies of rcemornic 
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nationalist, tanfis, etc , am themselves helping in this shrinkage of world 
ra( < . svtn i a aigr measure* of world trade continues and the present 
capita ist S) sU rn e n^lun s, the k can he no doubt that the financial leader- 
i l J 3 »° i lt | XVI 1 Vinllj allv slnii to \e w Ye;rk fiom London. But \ery pro- 
bably b< Ion that hJpjx us \ ast changes will June taken place in the 
i apilahst s\ Me m 

Lngland li.is a ie putation of adapting hr rse 11 to changing circumstances. 

I hr jcputatmn is justified so le>mr as lie i social basis rccei\es no shock 
and hci possessing e)i h n t mi the n prmlegrd position. Whether this 
capac n\ ioi ad i]A .lion \ ill c ui\ lur thiough fundamental social 
changes has still to b« « < r Jt is In hl\ unhkelv th.it sue h a change will 
be cpuuilv alid ]><* u < bdl. e M* i« d 1 hosV who ha\e power and privilege 
do not give «^i< in up willui;K 

Meanwhile Ln 'land is shnnKin r liom ih< bigger woild to her Empire, 
and to prrsMve. th > 1 mpne du h« s ' re < 1 to gnat changes in its struc- 
ture 1 hr Donunii i s lie i me i un ot independence, though they 
are tied m in mv v to tin Ihmdi inline nd system Lngland has 
sacriiueel nine h to i i» < ’ u » \u r Duminioin, ind vet conflicts arise 

be*tw e n the m \imi »i * > i i 1 i u 1 mcl fe*r,t to the Bank of England, 

and frai of 1 ip n* e j w\» i m » , s lu e Vise 1\ tied to England, Canada’s 
growing melirn » e u e te w m < t 1 n d ind s and iffusc to give 

in to them and ( m »ei i h is i<* numerous tssoc lations with her gieat 
neighbour, thr \ rut' ei ^ n , ^ jih \fiu i then is no great sentiment 
in lavoui e>| 0 r 1 n )ik ( d mh th e Id bitte i in ss li now cone* Iicland 
stands bv In i a h, a . 1 l \ .Ju-Insh tr ul» \ u is still going on I he 
English elutir » on b ^ K wlmh wen me ;u to fnghten and coerce 

Ii eland into s ib’ , h h ei i ( >nti \r\ v fie c t I hev have given a 

limn ndems push to lnsu ,m! aid . uultuie, and Inland is 

Sue (ceding in b* in r i i 1 c r stent in < It mt and self-suffu lent 

nation I irsh i u i i *s h i\» ui nm un and gi iss-land is again becoming 

lorn-land 1 In i d tli m «i to b« e \noi te d u> 1 ngl mel is now i onsumed 
1>\ thcpeepV • el t] * i t dml n i n. Dr \ ale? \ has thus tnum- 
phautL vine in d » > ]< e uni In I mil tod i\ is a then n m Bntisli 
] mpe i ml p<h«\, i * e > ( 1 1 ' i md not luting in at all with the 

Ottaw i d< d 1 

I nglanel thi.^ e . e s i t • * 1 u K un jueh bv lur \ u\r associations 

with he i l)< mMi.oii Sb ild i i. 4 unn Iudii. fm India still 
(ifle n .i \ .I s * m n b t But ] lit e d » iaIitioi%mTndi , as w ell is re onomic 
(listless, m not |.\. i d 1 to ’ di tt ulr Bv sending people to gaol 
one ( a 1 1 1 1 o t lone them n b\i b* * i n i goods \Ii St anh v Bilclwin said 
rccynllv in M it * In i 

M I hr d *\ v. I « 1 u f i l \ * I VI I •f” he I \\h( i \r<\ where lo bu\ her 

good* r i hr . »*» * i hni i \r w ^ >M*>d u i should never sell goods 

to Ind a tn stt m ' • *. od >\ ^ < \ \ 1 bu o ri 

•2 
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Apart from internal conditions in India, England hits to face fierce^ 1 
Japanese competition here and elsewhere in the East and in some of the 
Dominions. 

• w 

So England is trying hard to hold on to what she has got by nfaking 
of her Empire an economic unit, and adding to this such other small 
countries as come to terms w ith her, such as Denmark or the Scandinavian 
countries. This policy is being fenced on her by the \ery logic of events; 
there is no other way. Even to protect herself in times of war shc^rnust 
be more self-contained. She is thereibir developing her # agriculture now 
als6. How far this imperial policy of etonomic nationalism will sticceed 
no one can say now. I have suggested many difficulties which will come 
in the way of success. If failure cSnies, then the whole structure of Empire 
must collapse, and the English p< oplc will have to face a/Snu( h lower 
standard of living, unless they change over to a socialist economy. But 
even the success of the polity is full of dangers, for it may result m the 
ruin of many European countries, whose trade will thus not have a 
sufficient outlet, and the bankruptcy of England's debtors will in its 
# turn do harm to England's position. 

Economic conflicts are also bound to arise against Japan and America. 
With the United States tin re is rivalry in many fields, and, as the world 
stands today, the United States, with her vast resources, mu>t go ahead 
while England declines. 1 his process can only lead to a quirt acceptance 
of defeat in the struggle by England* or to the risk of war to make a final 
effort to save v\hat she has before that too goes and she is ten) weak to 
challenge her rivals. — 

Yet another great rivoj of England is the Soviet Union, they stand 
for diametrically opposite policies, and thev glaie at each other and 
intrigue against each other all over Europe and Asia. The two Powers 
may live peace with each other for a while, but it is quite imf>ossiblc 
to reconcile the two, for they stand for whollv different ideals. 

England is a satisfied Power today because she has got all she wants. 
Her fear is that she; will lose this, and the fear is justified. She* tries hard 
to maintain the # jta/wj quo , and thereby her pre sent position, bv using the 
League of Nations for tins purpose*. But events^ are too strong l«»i her 
or for any Power. L T ndoubtrcMy she is strong today but equallv un- 
doubtedly she weakens and declines as an imperialist Power, and wr are 
witnessing the* evening of her great Empire. 

Crossing over to the continent of Europe, there is Prance, also an 
imperialist Power with a great empire in Africa and Asia. Jn a military 
sense she is the most powerful nation in Europe. 1 She has a mighty army, 
and she is the leader of a group of other nations : Poland, Care hoslovalya, 

1 toiis is no longer so since Orman rearmament Afirr thr Munich Part of September 
1938, France has almost become a second-class Power Her group of alliances in Central 
Europe has also broken up. 
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Igrlgium, Kuimimu, Yugoslavia. And yet she fears the militant spirit of 
Germany, especially sm< <• tlu Hitler regime. Hitler has indeed succeeded 
in bringing about <# n markable change of*fcelings between capitalist 
France and Soviet l^msia. A common enemy has made them quite 
friendly to each oth< i . 

In Germany the N.fzi ’leu or still continues, and reports of new 
cruelties and atioutn , (omr daily. How long this brutality will continue 
it is impossible to sa\ . it lias all eadv -lasted many montlis, and there is 
no abatement oh it, Su< h repiessjon can never be the sign of a stable 
government. Piobublv ll^G* iiuans had been stiong enough in a military 
sense theie w^ould ha\ * lx * n a wai already in Europe. This war may yet 
come, llilh i is loud ol saving that he is the last refuge from communism, 
and this ma\M>e tun, 1< n tin onl\ alternative to Hitlerism in Germany 


now is c omiTuumm. 

ItaK „ undn \lus nlmi, takes .a very cold, matter-of-fact, and selfish 
view o( inlei national p«»mn ^ and dots not indulge in pious phrases about 
peace and goodwill. a*olhei nations do. She* prepares for war strenuously, 
for she is convuu « d 1 h it aar is bound to come before long, and meanwhile 
she mameuues ioi position l»i mg fascist, she welcomes fascism in 
Germans, and kn ps on tnuidlv trims with the Hitlerites; and yet she 
oppose the cm at .uni ot liuman policy the union with Austria. Such 
a union would bung tlu Human fiontier right up to the Italian, and 
Mussolnu does uni lam % this neainc s< of his brother fascist of Germany. 1 

Central I.umpr ^ a In a\mg mass of petty nations suffering in the grip 
ol the slump and bom tin* aiter-Hhcts of the World War. and now 
thorougbis upset and InJiUned by Hitlci anfl his Sazis. In all these 
Ontral European countries, and especially where there are Germans, as 
in Austtia, Nazi partic s at»* crowing But anti-? zi feeling is also growing, 
and the icsult tnnllut \ustm is at piesent the chief field for this 

( °Some turn ba< k. m up 2 . I tlunk. the thicc pro-French Statu of ^Central 
Europe and the Dam, hr a,e.» ( /echosloN ahia, Rumania and \ugo- 

s |as ia formed a union or alliance. Ml these three States had profited 
hv the World War settlwu nt. and the\ wanted to keep \%nat they had 
eot lor this pui'Mise tho |omed toitctfier and forrud *hat as as in 
reaiitv an alhail e for uar. 1 his .s called Hie “ Little EnUnU . This Litdc 
Fntentf minuiwn? the Uuec States practically forms a new Power in 
Europe, which is pio-Licnch and anti-Gciman a»« opposed to Italian 

^ThVtTumph of the Nazis in Germany was a danger signal to the 
Litdc Entfntr as well as to Poland, for the Nazis not only wanted a 
. 1 . n ,i a |«,irl>c(I bs Germany in March 1938. Mussolini ww 

.. » »• b«* """S 1 '' -* "* 

change. * 
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revision of the Versailles Peace Treaty (all Germans wanted this), bu| 
talked in terms which seemed to bring war near. So aggressive and violent 
were the Nazi language and other tactics that even sach States as wanted 
a treaty revision, like Austria and Hungary, got lightened. As a result 
of Hitlerism and in fear of it, all the States of Central Fairope and the 
East which had so far bitterly hated each other drew nearer to one 
anotliei the Little Entente, Poland, Austria, Hungary, and tin* Balkan 
States. There has even been talk an economic union between them. 
These countries, and notably Polancj and C Vechush a akia, have also 
become more fiiendly towaids So\ iet Russia since the Na/i eiupiion in 
Germany. A consecpiente of this was the general nun-ag^n-ssion pact 
signed between them and Russia some weeks ago. 

Spain, as I have told you, has recently had a revolution. It cannot 
settle down, and seems to hover on the brink of anoth* r c hatigr. 

So )uii sc*e what a curious chcquer-hoard Euiope is at pi esc nt, with ns 
conflicts and hatreds, and rival groups of nations glaring at each other. 
There is interminable talk of disarmament, and \et rsnvwlun* then* is 
arming going on and new and terrible* weapons of wai and destine tmn 
are being invented. "I here is also plenty of talk of international co-opn.i- 
tion, and conferences without numlx'r have been held. All to little 
purpose. The T eague of Nations itself is a pitiful lailun*. and th»* last 
effort to pull together at thr \Vc»ild Economic Confer* m *• has a*. » < *»me 
and gone with no success. 'I here is Vi pro[x>sal that tin* various countries 
of Europe, or rather Europe without Russia, should join together to form 
a kind of United States of Europe. 1 la* “ Pan-Europe ” movement tins 
is called, and it is rrallv f an .effort to form an anti-Soviet //'><, as well 
as to get over the innumerable difficulties and tangles due t * » there being 
such a large number of little nations. But national hatred* are far too 
powerful for any one to pay attention to sue h a proposal. 

In reality each countrv is drifting farther apart itoin the oth* rs *1 lie 
slump ancK world crisis have quickened this process bv pushing all 
countries along thr lines of e< onornit nationalism. Ea* h sits behind high 
tariff barriers and tries to keep out as far a> possible foreign fr «*o<(s. It 
cannot, of course, keep out all foreign roods, localise r » countts n self- 
sufficient — that is, capable of prodm im* ever % thing it requires. But thr 
tendency is for it to grow or •manufat tift r r»«r\thir' it nerds. Some 
essential articles it mav not be able to now because «*{ its * Innate. For 
instance, England cann. t grow cotton or jute or tea < i < offer and many 
other articles which require* a vs armn. c Innate. 1 his m< .ms that in future 
trade will be largely confined between countries having different < limates, 
and therefore growing and making different arfiih*. Countries manu- 
facturing the same type of articles will have little use for each other's 
goods. Thus trade will go north and south, and not cast and west, for 
climates vary north and south. A tropical country may deal with a 


< 
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temperate or cold country, but not two tropical countries with each 
other, ur two temperate countries. Of course there may be other considera- 
tions also, sin h as ‘jIm mineral resources of.a country. But in the mam 
the north and south ymsich rations will apply to international trade. All 
other trade will be* stopp< d b\ tarifl barriers. 

'1 his seems to la* an Sn< wtabl'* tendency today. It is called the final 
phase in the mdusttid i<\olnuon when each country is sufficiently 
industrialized h is urn that \sia «qid Africa are far from industrialized 
yet. Africa is t<»(? ly< t.waid md too poor to absorb manufactured goods 
in any cpi.intits I In thi<< 1 i* anas which might continue to absorb 
such tureigq ifoods al* India ( lima, and Siberia. Foreign industrial 
countnes ar^* lool me* < a r < il\ towaids these three huge potential markets. 

I lasing bet ui '<11 1mm mans ol their usual markets, they arc thinking 
ol tills “ pci h n, ids Vi 11 . or d< i to dispose of their surplus goods, 
and thus pt«.p up tin u lotu ime.c apitahsm. But it is not so easy to exploit 
\sm how. pai ih i j ( i ui ol tin* (lc\tlopment of Asiatic industries, and 
partis bttaii * ot mtMii.iioi.il n\ah\. England w'ants to keep India as 
a muk<l tor h*» < mi (E but japan and the United States and, 
Germans v ant i ■ < * i . 1 - also in ( Inna ; and to add to this is 

\ui nil Mill «h imb<d ft. and vant ot pi opt i communications, which 
ni A, ti.ulr dr*n t.l - . i Ru mi is pnpued to take quite a lot of 
minwf.a turn! -a !•■ 1 hi id ii sin is m un ciedit and not asked to 
pa% ioi them (ii .o * . But soon the Scnict Union will make 

.PinoM <• « thin: it m, i.»» * 


Mi’V (il .U 


1 h< w ! i« 'l f 7 

1 tC tvs t Ml T I I 1 1 1 1 

inch \ * nd« i t !i ' 
Mnu tut « « t r'‘ " 


m> i ar as t . ( *'• 1 ' ' ' 

1 h< m \t i a’M d ‘ t< *» '* i' 
ha\ in . 1 ■ ‘ ' ’)* 

111 ta\ i ui 1 t 1 1 ^ 

tak. s } c r I 1,1 ‘ 1 

into it- 1 « 1 • u ‘ V 

rn < 1 1 1 * n< ‘ 1 ' ,Ml 

ami c \ t n il tt • s,* 1< , 

\ he who]' NO'. hi o . ^ 
jealousies, and th< n< ^ 

In r\ei\ < out it * u 1 1 4 
to sh.ur in tlx 1 "> 


\ i, , In i*n tow aids ci cater interdependence 
i t" • rn< t n.ition.diMi*. E\en though separate 
s- )•• i m nned. ai enoimous and intricate 
, ,, o. * and tudc ns up Hus process went 
,na! St ites a i d with nationalism itself. 
ls . d inlet n itional structure. Capitalism, 

,, ,1 d.<- M ice when it was tune £ot it to retire 

u . ,\ M „ h a \olunt.uy ietirement never 

, v, . uw> tlu< tuned it. it h »s withdrawn 
• , >, ,<im the past tendem \ towanK mterdepend- 


•, di»m 


1 Ik* qu< stum is if tins tan succeed, 


a,«l . \« n >» '< \ ,;. UP u mbV t.timle of conflicts and 

• V" hl'/niVu d.u - shut hu.. i-thc' -Id of those conflicts. 

,ralouM.v. nod t!.< ' '■ lh( Vi . A and the oppressed want 

In rtm <outu - «.* ’ • * “ ‘ u(i .;, Ulh th es tl.cmschcs help to produce, 
to sha.c u» t.« • "“ h r ( , , u me. due to them. In some places 

l&XZ i..v, 

;r^«. >" «» - - h " - in * 
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manner we do not like? They were ignored and looked down upon; n# 
one took the trouble to teach them drawing-room manners. 

'Hiis upheaval of the weaJc and the oppressed frightens the possessing 
classes everywhere, and they band themselves tc^gcther to suppress it. 
And thus fascism grows and imperialism crushes all op|>osition. The fine 
phrases about democracy and the people's goerti and trusteeship retire 
into the background, and the naked rule of the possessing classes and 
vested interests becomes more obvious, and in many places it sertns to 
meet with triumph. A harsher age appears, an age outran and aggressive 
violence, for everywhere the fight is onr*of life and death between the 
old order and the new. Everywhere, whether it i sin Europe; or America 
or India, the stakes are high and the fate of the old regiine^iangs in the 
balance, even though for the moment it may be strongly entrenched. 
Partial reform does not meet or solve the problems of the day when the 
whole imperialist-capitalist system is shaken to its foundation and cannot 
even meet its liabilities or the demands made upon it. 

All these innumerable conflicts, political, economic. racial, darken the 
, world today, and cam' the shadow of war with them, h is said that the 
greatest of these conflit ts, the most fundamental of them, is the one 
between imperialism and fascism on the one side and (ointnumsm on the 
other. These face each other .ill o\er the world, and between them there 
is no room for compromise. 

Feudalism, capitalism, soi lalism, V> ndii alism. anau liism, communism 
so many isms! And behind them all stalks opportunism 1 But then* is 
also idealism for those who cure to ha\e it ; not the idealism o! empty 
fancies and an imagination run riot, but the id* alisin of woiking for a 
great human purf>ose, a great ideal whn h we seek to make real. Some- 
where George Bernard Shaw has said : 

“ Thu is the trurjos m ldr, the lx*ing mol N>r a purpose rrcogiu/rd |>v sourvlf .is a 
mightv one; the Ixung thoroughly worn out helore sou air thrown on the <.< rap heap . 
the being aSonr of nature, instead ol j^frwruh, srlhsh little < lt>d of ,ulmcnt\ and 
grievances, rornplaifung that the world will not devote itself to making vou liappv 

« 

Our incursions into history have shown us h®w the* world has grown 
more and more compact, how different parts have come togethrt and 
become interdependent. The world has indeed become one single in- 
separable whole, each part influencing, and being influenced by, the 
other. It is quite impossible now to have a separate History of nations. 
We have outgrown that stage, and only a single world history, c onnecting 
the different threads from all the nations, and seeking to find the real 
forces that move them, can now be written with any useful purpose. • 
Eveji in past times, when nations were cut off from each other by 
many physical and other barriers, we have seen how common inter- 
national and inter-continental forces shaped them. Great individuals 
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*h.ive always counted in history, for the human factor is important in 
every crisis ol destiny; but greater than any individual are the mighty 
orccs at woik which, almost blindly and sometimes cruelly, forge ahead, 
pushing us hither and thither. 

So it is today with us^. Mighty forces are at work moving the hundreds 

0 millions ol human be ings, and the\ go ahead like an earthquake or 
some other upheaval ol Nairn r. We cannot strip them, however much 
we may try, and set we ma\. in our <*>\\ n little corner of the world, make 
some flight diHen*ice to theip i;i speed or direction. According to ,our 
different temper aments av r meet them —some frightened by them, others 
wek oipnig Uiem, some trying to c ombat them, others submitting helplessly 
to the h<*a\^ hand of fate, while still Cithers try to ride the tempest and 
c on 1 1 ol it a little .Mid direct it, willingly facing the perils that this involves 
lo? the joy ol helping actively in a mighty process. 

lheir is no peace for us in this turbulent twentieth century, a third 

01 whuh has already passed with its full complement of war and resolu- 
tion. 1 he* whole world is in 1 evolution,' " says the great fascist, Mussolini. 

Lseuts themselves are a tremendous force pushing us on like some* 
imputable will." And the great Communist, Trotsky, also warns us of 
this centuis not to expect too muc h of peace and comfort. It is clear/' 
h<- vns, that the twentieth ccntuiy is the most disturbed century within 
tin- memoi\ of humamtv. Anv contemporary of ours who wants peace 
and (omioit before e\er\ thing ek>r rfas chosen a bad time to be born." 

1 he whole world is in labour, and the shadow of war and revolution 
he's liras \ e\er\ where. If we cannot escape from this inevitable destiny 
ol outs. hc»w shall we face it? Ostrich-like, shall we hide our heads from 
it? Oi shall we plav a bra\e |>art in the shaping of events and, facing 
risks and priils if nerd be, ha\e iV joy of go* f and noble adventure, and 
the feeling that our “ steps are merging with -hose of history M ? 

All of ns. or at am iate those who tliink, are looking forward expectantly 
to the future as it unrolls itself and becomes the present. Some await the 
outcome with hope, other** with fear. Mill it be a fAirer and a happier 
world, where the good things of life will not be roservcM tor a few, but 
are ft eels enjoyed bv tile masses. Or a ljarshcr woild thin even today, 
from which nunv of the amenities of presriu-day ci\ih/ation have gone 
after fierce and destructive wars? ThrsP 1 are two extreme's. Father may 
occur, it seem s uupiobable that a middl** course will prevail. 

While we wait and watch, we work for the kind of world we would like 
to have. Man has not progress* from his brute stage by helpless submis- 
sion to the wavs of Nature, but often by a defiance of them and a desire 
to ‘dominate them for human advantage. 

Such is Todav. The making of Tomorrow lies with you and your 
generation, the millions of girls and boys all over the world who are 
growing up and training themselves to take part in this Tomorrow. 
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THE LAST LETTER . 


August 9, 19 

We have finished, im dear; the long story has ended. I need write no 
more, but the desire to end off with a kind of flourish inclines me to 
write another letter - the Last.Letth*! f 

It was time I finished, for the end *>f yiy two-yea* term drawi near. 
In three and thirty days from today I should be discharged, if indeed 
I am not released sooner, as tlwr gaoler sometimes tin eaten* to do. The 
full two yeai*s are not o\rr \ri, but I ha\r received threpfand a half 
months' remission of my sememe, as all well-beha\ed prisoners do. lor 
I am supposed to be a well-behaved prisoner, a reputation which I have 
certainlv done nothing to deserve. So ends my sixth senteru «\ and I shall 
go out again into the wide world, bet to what purpose ^ I quo\ bon 5 When 
most of my friends and comrades he in gaol and the whole (ountrv seeriLs 
# a vast pr ison. 

What a mountain ot letters 1 have written' \nd * hat a lot of good 
Swadeshi 1 ink I have spread r ut on u ://'*>/,* pa r '«-r W *s it \o»ith vvhile, I 
wonder? \\ ill all this papi r and ml. <on\c\ an- nu ./o to von tliat will 
interest urn Won w ill sav , v < • »1 c our >r, for vmi will t* < 1 that .m\ oiler 

answer might hurt me, and \ou airioo partial to me to (ak« such .. usk 
But whether von « are for them or not, vou « armor grudge me the )o\ of 
having writnn them, dav alter da\ . d-itm \ tles» two lone '** us It was 
wintt r when I 1 erne Wmiu g.u r pi e to our briei spi mg, slam all too 
soon by th<* summer heat; and rh* n, when tie* ground was part led and 
dry and men «md bias's panted for breath, tame the monsoon, with its 
bountiful siipplv of lush and t »l ram-wan 1 \utimm followed, and the 
sky was world* rtullv clear and blue and the afumooiu weu pleasant. 
1 lu* years evclr wa> o' * r, and again it began* vinin and [ 1 mg and 
summer and the rafnv m ason I have sal In u*. writing t<» v<ai and thinking 
of you, and waffled the >< asnru g o bv, and listened to the pitapat o! the 
rain on m\ barrack roof 


** () doth b'ut! dr hi pTutr % 
l*irtfTft ft nr lf< 

Pi ur Hf\ (<tut rjui jVnnvf, 

0/ ' h ( hdiit df \d pluu f " 

Benjamin Disraeli, the great English statesman of the nineteenth 
century, has written: “Other men condemned to exile and captivity, if 
they stirvivc, despair; the man of letters may reckon those days as the 
sweetest of his life.” He was writing about Hugo Grotius, a famous Dutch 

1 Sivadexhi means made in one’s own country*. 
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jurist and philosopher of thf* seventeenth ccntuiy, who was condemned 
to inipiisonnu nt for life, but managed to e s< ape after two years. He spent 
these two > ( ai s m pilson in philosophic and-liUrary work. There have 
icrii many famous htciaiy gaolbirds, the two best known perhaps being 
t n * pain ird, ( civ tnt<s, who wiote Don Ojaxote, and the Englishman, 
John Bun) an, th< author of 1 he Pilgrims Pjo^ress 

I am not a man of h tte is, and I am not pr< pared to sa\ that the mans 
yeais i hm spe nt in v eol h i\ ( be c n*thf sw r c tc st in my life, but I must 
say thauie ading a\u l > witting have helped me wonderfully to get through 
• tin m I am not a lit< i u\ # m m and I am not a histonan, what, indeed, 
am I ** I,lind«tt difficult to answer th it question I lia\e been a dabblei 
in mans thw^s , I begin with sc ie n< < at college, *md then took to 
tlu law, md, aim developing \ moii oilwi inteusts in life, finalK 
adopted th. j>oj)ul 11 and width piacti «d piofe >sion of gaol-going in 
Inch i ' 

nm l lot t ikt what I hast wiiiKn in these letters as the final 
authonlv on ,m\ submit \ politic ini wants to ha\e a sa\ on e\ery 
subnet, nd lit a!w us pit tench to know much moie than he actually < 
docs He lias l<» bt watthed t an lulls 1 1 lie se Utteis of mine are but 
supethual 'ketches joined to u the i bv a thin tin rad I ha\e i ambled on, 
skipping centum > and m m\ impoitmt hipp« mugs, and then pitching 
m\ t< nt t< i quin a long time on some e\t nt which mtcrcstcdme As\ou 
willnotKt im Id < > and duhlo s n p/e tt\ obvious and so also some times 
are in\ mooch m < Y ml I do not want sou it) take aU this foi gi anted, 
there mu, md* » d bt m m\ tnois m in' n counts V piwm with no 
libi mes ti o bit net 1 > »ks a hind is not iliT most suit iblt phu e m 
which te> wnt« i n ’ storn il subjects 1 hive li id to leh \ei\ laigeh on 
the' m in \ iu le 1 >< n [ s whu h 1 h u i umi d Mint I lx g m m\ \ lsits 
to g iol twelve \< us i > M m\ books li w t a > e emit to me here , tlu\ 
have come ml * »n< . I a 1 e * »i 1 1 cl not e »1 It cl a libi u v he le I hav e sh inn - 
lessh t tW n tiom the s. books f n ts and ide is time is nothing oi iginal in 
what I h i\ < w i i t le n Pu hips crciuoiuIIv von mar lmd mv leiteis 
diflu ult t > folk w skip thosf puls d > not mind them • I li giown-up 
in nu gt »t the be tt< l * >1 ift< sometimes ancj I wiot< as I sh mid not hive 
done 

I | ltX( nu tlu but 1 outlru dlls is not lustoiv . tliev aic just 

fire ting ehmps' s t t om lon;pist Ifhisto . u lests vou. if vou feel some 
of the f w in it i< m of lustoiv. vv u \ ill find voui wav to mam books which 
will lie Ip v oil to um ive 1 the tine k of past ages But leading books alone 
will not help It \<ui would know the past vou must look upon it with 
$\ mput hv and with uiuh islanding lo umleistand a person who livetf 
long ago, vou will hue to unde island hu env iionment, the conrjmons 
under which he lived, the ideas tint filled hu mind It is absurd for us 
to judge of put people as if tliev lived now and thought as we do There 
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is no one to defend slavery today, and yet the great Plato held tlfat 
slavery was essential. Within recent times scores of thousands of lives 
were given in an effort to retain slavery in the United Stales. Wc* cannot 
judge the past from the standards of the present. Every one will willingly 
admit this. But every one will not admit the equally absurd habit of 
judging the present by the standards of the past. The various religions 
have especially helped in petrifying old beliefs and faiths and customs, 
which may have had some use in ihe age and country of their bifth, but 
which are singularly unsuitable in oty present age. % * , 

If, then, >011 look upon past history with the of sympathy the dry* 
bones will fill up with flesh aryl blood, and sou will sec a viighty proces- 
sion of li\ing men and women and children in e\ery age aryl every clime, 
di fir rent from us and vet \cry like us, with much the same human \irlucs 
and human failings. History is not a magic show, but there is plenty of 
magic in it for those who have eves to see. 

Innumerable pictures from the gallery of history crowd our minds 
Egypt — Babylon Nineveh the old Indian c ixih/ations the coining 
of the Aryans to India and the ir spreading out o\rr fuiiopr and Asia 

— the wonderful retold of ( hinese tultuie Knossos and Greet e 
Imperial Rome and Nv/antium the triumphant man Ii of the Arabs 
across two continent*- -the renaissance of Indian culture and its decay 

— the little-known Max a and A/tei < i\ ili/ations of \mnua the \ast 
conquests of the Mongols thrVMiddle \g«*s in Kuiopr with their 
wonderful Gothic cathedrals the torning ot Mam to India and the 
Moghal Empire tlie Renaissance of learning tnd art 111 western 
Europe — the dist oxers Rf Arneric a and the sea-routes to the East the 
beginnings of Western aggiession in the* Last the coming of the big 
mac bine and the drv< lopment of 1 apitalism the spread <»f industrialism 
and European domination and imperialism and the wonders of s< tencr 
in the modern world. 

Great empires haxe risen and fallen and been forgotten bv man for 
thousands of years, till their remains were dug up again by patient 
explorers from* under the sands that covered them. And vet inanv an 
idea, many a fanev, has survived and proved stifmger ami more persistent 
than the empire 

“ Egypt's might is tumbled down, 

Down a-down ihr derp* of th»> n»ht , 

Grre< r ls lallrn and r rov town. 

Glorious Rome hath l<«t her <rnwri, 

Wnifr* pride n nought 
But the dreams their children dreamed. 

Fleeting, unsu!»stanti.il. \am. 

Shadowy an the shadows termed, 

Airy nothing, as they deemed, 

Thev* remain.” 
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sings Mary Coleridge. 

I he past brings us many gilts; indeed, all that we have today of 
culture;, civilization, science, or knowledge of some aspects of the truth, 
is a gift of the distant recent past to us. It is right that we acknowledge 
our obligation to tin* past. Rut the past does not exhaust our duty or 
obligation. We owe a duty to the future also, and perhaps that obligation 
is even greater than tin* one we owe to the past. For the past is past and 
done fcith, we cannot change it; the. future is yet to come, and perhaps 
wr majf be able to sjupe it a litth\ If the past has given us some part of 
• truth, the fuiuie .dso^hides many aspects of the truth, and invites us 
to scare h for jhrm. Rut oh* n the past is jealous of the future and holds us 
in a terrible gup. and we hu\e to snuggle with it to get free to face and 
advance towaiMs the lutuie. 

History, it is s.tid. has man\ lesions to teach us; and there is another 
saying that histotv nr\< i ie prats itsril. Roth are true, for we cannot learn 
anything liom it In si w ishlv t r \ mg to ( opy it, cjr by expecting it to repeat 
itself or remain stagnant ; but we can learn something from it by prying 
behind it and tivmg to dinner the forces that move it. Even so, what 
wv get is seldom ^ Miaulit amwei. “History”, says Karl Marx, 
has no othej w a\ of answciing nld questions than by putting new 
ones .' 1 

1 he ^ •!<! da\ s weir dav s of faith, blind, unquestioning faith. The 
wonderful temples and m-oques ...id/( athedrals of past centuries could 
ne\r 1 ha\e been !,», !t but foi the o\ ei powviing faith of the architects 
and bmidejs and j m f *plr c'*jk 1 .ilk 1 he \eiv stones that they re\erently 
put one on top of the nthn, or <ai\ed into beautiful designs, tell us of 
this faith 1 he n!d n xn]y]« spur, the mosque with its slender minarets, 
the (balm cathedral all of the pointing i* ward with an amazing 
intensitv of devotion, if nilrimg a piavei in s ne or marble to the sky 
above t lit ill us even imw. though we mav be lacking in that faith of 
old of which the \ aie the embodiments. Rut the days of that faith are 
gone, and gone with tin in o that mhgic touch in stgne. Thousands of 
temples and mosques and cathediak continue' to be built, but thev lack 
the spirit that made them h\e cluiing the Middle Ages. There is little 
difference between them and the commen ..il offices whicli are so 
representative of cnir age * * 

Our age is a diilnrnt one; it is .m aj* f disillusion, of doubt and 
uncertainty and questioning. W e c an no longer accept many of the ancient 
beliefs and customs; we have no ne faith in them, in Asia or in Europe 
or Amerii a. So wc search for new wavs, new aspects of the truth more in 
harfaom with our environment. \nd we question each other and debate 
and quarrel and evoke anv number of “ isms " and philosophies. # As* in 
the day* of Socrates, wc* live in an age ol questioning, but that questioning 
is not ron lined to a citv like Athens; it is world-wide. 
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Somrtimcs the injustice, the unhappiness, the brutality of the woqjd 
oppress us and darken our minds, and we see no ua> out. With Matthew 
Arnold, we feel that theie is no hope in the uoild .aid that all ue.ran do 
is to be tine to one another. 

14 For thr woiltl which s$rtm 
lo hr brioie u>, like a land ol ilrranu. 

So \ inoth >o l>r.iutilul, so nrw, 

Hath trails nrithrr j<>\* nor !<nr, nor light, 

\or <tiutu<.it, nor }>ra< r , noi help f s>i p.un^ 

* And wr arr turr, a\ on a iVirJMmg plain 

Swept with ton'usrd aluinw ol struggfr An l Might 
\\hri» lgnoiant ^mi< < I wh b\ night 

And vet li wr take su< h a dism tl v irw wr have not hfinil ai ii* lit ihr 
lesson of lift or ot luxtoix I or lustoix loathes us of giowth and piogtrss 
and ot the possibilitx ot an infinite adxamc tor man \nd lil« is nth and 
xaned, and though it has main sw imps and marshes and muddx places, 
it has also thr gnat st*a, and the mountains, and snow, and gla< u is, and 
wondertul starlit nights espctiallx m gaol’ . and tin !<»m *»t 1 trmlv and 
fi lends, and thr comradeship of workers in a common < auxr, and 
music, and books and thr empire ol ideas that < ai h one ot us max 
well sax 


M I r d, tho 1 l* r l*>n ' ad tl »ld t irt , 

A < t ■* i> I S i 1 * rjf d n/ t l u arr’ s r ^ 

It is easx to admire the beauties ot *h*- uni\uv ami to rft'* m a world 
of thought and imagination Hut u> 1 1 \ to escape m tins wax from the 
unhappiness of others, taring huh whit hippMis to them, i> no sign of 
courage or ft llow-tc t lmg 1 bought, in oicIm to jusuf* 1 1 s< It, must lead to 
action. “Action is the end of thought sa\s our tin ml Roinam Rolland 
“All thought which dots not look t< wards a* non ts an abortion .md a 
treae herx Jf then wr ire the s< ixant > ol thought we must be ihr ^ rvantx 
of action.” 

People ax old action often because tins ai< alraul ot the < oust cpiriw cs, 
for at tion means risk and damp r Danger see rr* terrible tiom a distant r , 
it is not so bad if xou have a close* look at it \nd nlmi it is a pleasant 
companion, adding to the /< si and delight of life. 1 hr ordmarx i nurse 
of life becomes dull at tunes, and wr take too mans thine, lor granted 
and haxe no jov in tin m. And \<l how wr appm late these common 
things of life when we haxe lixed without them foi a while’ Manx people 
go up high mountains and nsk life and limb for the* jov of the climb and 
jhe exhilaration that comes from a chflicultx surmounted, a danger ftxrr- 
cdrmj; and because of the danger that hovers all around them, their 
perceptions get keener, their joy of the life which hangs bx a thread, thr 
more intense. 
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% A 1 I of us have* our choice of living in the valleys below, with their 
unhealthy mists awl logs, but giving a measure of bodily security; or of 
climbing the hiyh myun’ains, with risk and danger for companions, to 
breathe tin* puir . 1 i r .ibo\r, and take joy in the distant views, and welcome 
the rising sun. 

I ha\e ri\rn ym many quotations and extracts from poets and others 
in this letter. 1 shall finish up with one more. It is from the Gitanjali ; 
it is ajioein, 01 prasei. by Rabindra Xath Tagore: 

1 

WJTrir ibr imiKi A without !• thr head is hc*ld high; 

\\ 1 1* ] < l.lio\s I» t i 4 ;i 1 Ijf*, 

\\ 1 1 il«r v. m Id l».i. 1 1 « b» » n liM>V.»*n up, into fragments bv narrow domestic 

v “' 1 s • 

\\ h< n- w «#,%«. t urn* M-it limn U,»- d» ;ith of truth ; 

\\ h* t.M 1 < ’ i < . ,:i » h* a it . .ti ju* towards ]><*rff< tion ; 

\\h»i< bv t h ir 1 ■» ,i' 1 m! 11 a-it, h not lost it'* way into the* dreary desert sand 
oi .b .. i h . , 

\N h» 1 r 1 h« »i>i 1 h i b»r\\.nd b\ 'ii^r mto r\ r-r-widening thought and action — 

Into ilia*. 1 ».i.< i ■»: i:r. 1 idvr. h*t my country awake/’ 

\\, !,.\i lmr'ad. am. .tmt this last letter ends. The last letter! 

Certaitih i,<>t. 1 dial! v.nte \..u many mote. But this series ends, and so 

1 'ir. 1m ''hud! 


POSTSCRIPT 


At ahum Sea 
. \oiember 14, 1938 


l-’j\ j and a quai wr \eais atm 1 wrote to t f" the last letter of this senes 
from in\ oil in the Dmm- 1 Cad oflVhra L t. My two-year sentence 
of imprisonin' nt was uearimt it 1 - end. and I put awa\ the hutp pile of 

the 1 < - 1 1 <■ i ' that I had wiiiim to mil durim. that long period of solitary 

Inimr hut with \..u alwa\s as m\ companion in thought', and prepared 
my mind I- : tm telease t<» the outer world of moxement and action. 
That (list li.it ee , .one ahetw.nds, but live months later I was back 

a K am in tlm lam i.tr Mimmnilmd ol'prisdh with another sentence of two 
veats. Attain I t>"k the pen .snd wrote a, story, a more personal one this 

I came out .main, and we shaied sorrow together, a sorrow that has 

mv lilt* r\. r vim is i> piTsoii.il niislurt ...e is of little account 

In tins I of sono" .mil suite. "hi. I' demands from us all our strength 
in tltc Mtm’clcs that .omuls.- ,t. And so sve parted, and you went to the 
sheltetcd piths of studs , and I to the din and t of the struggle. _ 

Use scans and more hose passed ssith their burden ol sear and lulfer- 
ing and eve, the entrust gross' bets, con the world sve live in and the 
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world of our dreams, Hope itself sometime^ gasps for breath, throttled 
by the evil that pursues us. And >et as I write, the ‘Arabian Sea stretches 
out bcfoie me in all its strength and beaut) , silent as # i cl 1 earn, shimmering 
m the siher of the moonlight 

I am supposed to tell >ou in this Postscript the stois of these li\c years, 
lor these Letters are going to appear in a new# garb, and mv publisher 
demands that the\ should be brought up to date It is a difficult task, for 
so much ha* happt ned duiing this period that ll I took to wntingiabout 
it* and had the time toi it, I ws>uld c \c c < d all bounds and produce another 
book Even a imic mold of the pi fnc 1 pal events 'would he long and 
buidensome I must tluiefoie give sou the barest outline of what ha^ 
happened I hase added some fiotis to the I ettc rs ah each w*nttc A. giving 
additional facts, and now wi shall hast a brut sums ot tlx'se scars 

In ms cone hiding Lcttc is I dicss sour attention to the tremendous 
contradictions and ns allies ot the mode in world, to tin growth ol lasc ism 
and na/ism, and to the shadow ot v u 1 he sc f is c sens hast intensified 
these us allies and conflicts and though Woild Wat lias so fai been 
avoided, great and hornbh w ir> lii\< taken pi u e m Miu i, in Luropc 
and in the lar Last ot \>ia I s t r v \<ar, and sometimes cstis month, 
brings its tale of tresli aggression and honor 1 ht world grows more and 
moie disorganized, rnt* r nation d i< I tions bt < <>m< unmhn \1, and the 
league ot Nations ami the other attempts made it inter nmonil co- 
operation have ended as dismal failures Disarm one ut is i thing of the 
past, and e ji li nation arms k s< rishts , night and d n to tin utmost of its 
eapaeits I e ax grips the world, and Lurope . 1 Lsh* d b% . ggnssise and 
triumphant na/<>m and )+ isk \ >m, d* n nor ate 1 1 cpidh and tikes the road 
to barbarism 

\\c examined at length in our previous lettc rs the issues that las behind 
the Great \\ ar ot 191}, ifl \\ ar e a me, and out of 11 e rnr 1 ge d the I reals 
of \ ersailles and the Covenant of the L< ague But the old pioblrms s\< le 
unsolved, and mans new one s arose* 1 op irations, war elf bts, disarmament, 
collective securit\, t economic crisis,, and unemplosmenr on a vast scale 
Behind the problems of the peace the re* still re maim cl sir li soe lal problems 
which had upset the equilibrium ot the world Jn tin Soviet l f nmn the 
new social forces had prosed \ 4 ctouous, and vse re trsmg to i)iitld up, in 
face of enormous diftu ultics an<J world opposition, a ne s\ kind of world 
Elsewhere deep social changes went on, but found no outlet, and weir 
held back bv the existn g political and economic structure Abundance 
came to the world, a vast expansion of production, the dream of ages 
was realized. But the slave long used to ins bondage is .lfiaicl of freedom, 
and foolish humanity has grown so used to sc arc it) that it cannot eacily 
tKink in other terms. And so the new wealth is deliberately thrown away, 
restricted and confined, and actualls there is more unemployment and 
misery. 
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Conference altet conference; met and the nations of the world gathered 
together to solve this amazing paradox and to ensure peace. There were 
pacts and agiecinents and alliances -Washington, Locarno, the Kellogg 
Pact, nftn-aggrexsion pacts but the basic problems were not touched, 
and at the lust tom h of hi utal 1 eality these agreements and pacts vanished 
away, leasing the naked sword as the at biter of Europe’s destiny. The 
Treaty of Versailles is dead, the map of Europe has changed again, and 
a ness division ol tin- ssoild is taking place. The question of svar debts 
has f acted assay and the in lust nation^ have (decided not to pay them. 

So sscMoine bac k 4 o lie pte-'v.u» age of icji/j and before, svith all its 
problems and c oullu Is. -but mtc milled a hundredfold by sshat has 
happened sine e. I In- 1 apitahst s\ mi m m d< t«uy leads to economic national- 
ism as ssell a^jle- grox. th <•! gnatei monopolies; it becomes aggressive 
and sioli nt. and 1 ameit am tol< run p.u harnentary democracy. Fascism 
and na/ism misr in all then naked bmtalits. and make ssar the end 
and aim of all tin u jioln s At de same time a gicat new Posscr arises 
ill the Sosn t .11 < as, w I tic It is a < ommumu < hallenge to the old order and 
.1 jxisserftil c le < k tn unpt iialtsm and lav f sin alike. 

\\ , 'is <■ m an ol i< - \nluuon. a lesolution sshich started when the 
W.u bmke out m mi j. an i 1. •ltime s limn sear to year with the svorld 
111 tile t hi oes ol t md In 1 t s < 1 > ss le 1 • lie I rent h Resolution of 1 50 years 
ago giadualls usle ’<(1 111 an 11 • ol polite al equality, but the times have 
changed, and that b, no it is not ■ unugh today. I he boundaries of 
denim 1 ac s li \e i«i b*’ ssidtied te»s\ so as to include* economic equality 
also. Ihis is tie n solution ihiotmh sshnh ssc are all passing, the 

resolution to <ii>'ii< 1 1 onomn tcpialits. and tln^s to give democracy its 
full nic.tnim!. ..i.d to hi 1 iu ouis. ls« s in line ssitli tie* adsance of science 


and tet hnolous 

‘lliis tcpialits dots not lit m with nnpt 11 sm or with capitalism, 
which ate bast d «.n mecpialils and the exploitation of nation or class. 

1 hrrefmc it is t« mm. d bs th«w<- v ho prolit bv this exploitation, and when 
* the conllnt glows. ( \<n tie* cmccjittoji of political equality .tnd parlia- 
mentarv demo. ia, s is iq.ndiated lhat is fascism, which m many ways 
takes us bat k t« the Middle \«. s. It exalts the domin 'turn of Race, and 
in place of tie* clisme tiviftt ol an autoctatur king has the ensme* right of 
an all-powerful I - idet I he giowth of fast ism timing the last five years 
and its attack cm ex. tv d. mo. tatu pu.v ipl<* md conception of freedom 
and t lsili/ation have made tin* defence 01 clcntociacy the vital question 
todav I he picM.it wo, Id tc'id’u. is not betw-* n communism and 
socialism on the one hand and 1 1 *- Nm on the either It is between demo- 
cracy and* fascism, and all the teal forces of democracy line up and 
become anti-fas, ,sts. Spain todas is the supreme example of this. . 

But behind that democucs l.os inevitably the idea of an extension of 
democracy, and lot feat of this, uactionanes everywhere, even though 
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paying lip-service to democracy, give their sympathy or allegiance to 
fascism. The role of the fascist Powers is clear enough; there is no dortbt 
about their aims or policy. But the governing factor of the situation ha*s 
been the role- of the so-called democratic Powers, more especially England. 
The British Government has throughout plaveci a reactionary role in 
Asia, Afiica, and Europe, and given e\ery encouragement to fascism and 
na/ism. It has done so, curiously enough, even at the tost of endangering 
the secuiitv of the British Empire, so great was its fear of the growth of 
real democracy and its class sympathy with the leaders of fascism. If 
fascism has grown and begun to dominate the world, the credit for this 
must largely go to the British Government. 1 he* United States of America,* 
with a keener sense of democrat ) , more than oik e offered: to co-operate 
with other Poweis to check fascist aggression, but Knglayli refused that 
offer. Trance has become so utterly dependent on the City of London 
and on British foreign policy that it date not adopt an independent 
polk v. 

In Labour matters also Britain has been i onsistemL reactionary at 
the International Labour Conferences. In June 10J7 the LL.O. adopted 
a convention of forty hours a week for the textile industry. It did so in 
spite of the opposition of Great Britain. L\rn the British Dominions 
deserted Britain and supported the United States. But of coins*™ the 
delegate for India, nominated by the British Government, sided with 
Britain. The members of the United States delegation, intituling em- 
ployers and Go\ eminent representatives, remarked that " until thrv 
came to Geneva they had no idea how reactionary the British Go\ern- 
ment was". ** Great Britain", one of them furthet added, has bet ome 
the spear-head of reaction." 

The League of Nations, With all its weakness >*, soli embodied the 
international idea, ancLits covenant laid down penalties tm aggiession. 
It had failed to take any action except for appointing a commission of 
inquiry and subsequent condemnation of aggression win n Japan invaded 
Manchuria. 'I he British Government had indeed mu out aged Japan in 
this adventure, add ever since then, with a few miiuu lapses m rhe right 
direction, it followed a polity of ignoring and we.tkrnmg the League. 
The rise of na/isin, with its # ivowrd polk v of* aggression, was a duett 
challenge to the League, but England and, to a ceitain extent, Iiamr, 
submitted to this challenge anrt allowed the League to fade awav. I he 
fascist Poweis h ft the League, Germany doing so in Ot tober io;j, and 
Japan and Italy later. In September iqpj. the Soviet Union joined the 
League and put fresh blood into it. }>ar of Na/i Germany led I rarue to 
an alliance with the Soviets, but England preferred an alignment jvith 
Njtzi Germany to c o-opeiation with the Soviet Union even on the basis 
of the League Covenant. Each .successful aggression emboldened the 
fascist Powers and convinced them that they could defy the League w'ith 
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ignpunity, for they realized that the British Government would not go 
against them. 

It i| this progressive alignment of the Butish Government with the 
fascist Poweis that cxpjaias much that has happened m China, Abyssinia, 
Spain, and Central Europe. It makes us understand why the proud 
structure oi the League t>f Nations, which represented so much the hope 
of peace and progress of mankind, lies in ruins today. 

W 01 have seen how Japan successfqjly defied the League and the world 
m Manchuria and^set up a puppet State, TVlanchukuo, there. Although 
there was actual military invision, there was no declaration of w&r. 
Internal revolts w< ic Tomented, and these were made the excuse for 
intervention^ 11 ns new technique was subsequently perfected by Italy 
and Nazi Gettnam, and to it was added false piopaganda abroad on an 
unpic <( dented sc ale 1 In re an no declarations of war now , they belong 
fo a past age \s I lit 1< r , speaking at Nuremburg in 19^7, said* “ If ever 
I wanted to attae k an npponc fit I would not negotiate and prepare for 
months, but would do as I alwavs did < me rg< out of the dark and with 
th< swiftness oi lightning thiow mvsi If upon m\ opponent 

r * ! 11111. 11 v (mm inv occupied the Saai basin after a plebiscite. 

In Mav that \<ar Ilitlci fin ills repudiated the disarmament clauses of 
tin In tt\ oi \ 1 is idles and dee mil compulsorv mihtaiv service for 
1 mans 1 Ins ope 11 end one -suh d bn k li of \ t 1 sallies fnghte ned France 
But 1 n ’ md tuitlv accepted it aiu^ indeed went a long stco further a 
month 1 lie 1 bv com lading smeilv a nival pact with Geiminv Ihis 
pi< l usi ij \ is a bn u h of \e is idles, and thus England heiself ignored 
tin P< 1 1 I n 1 1 \ 1 In am izing p u t of this w tli it she did so without 

KtiiniK i In i old ill v 1 i iru e and just when (k rm in re armament on 
a < olos i| d< was thn it* mng I mope I r u< e w is t< ridh d at what it 
e onside n d tin peifidv oi I mj ma md nisi I to Mussolini to come to 
te inis v ivl him so is to mmiivu/t the dange 1 1 a he 1 Italian fiontiei 

1/ s m I his im\< Mussolini the chine e foi which he had long 
waited I 01 n us p ist h« hid p 1 mnttl tin inv isnm oj \bvssmia, but he 
had h» m! it< d b< < iu 1 In w is not sun ot the British and l renc h attitude 
1 he n h id In < n gi 1 it te^nn >11 be t\uin 1 ranee and It dv , and m Octobei 
King \1( \ mle 1 ol ^modavia ancP the lniuh 1 » u ign Mmistei. 
Louis Baitluni * in immleird in Mai^iUis, ippare nth bv an Italian 
agent Now V -s>n!mi l< It confident tint ncitlut Iiame nor England 
would ofler nn dlntiu opposition to ms invasion of \bvssmia. In 
Ot t(dn 1 n»r» this mv ision be "411, when the I ague of Nations was 
ac iii.il l\ in se ssioii \b\ssmi 1 wa a member State of the League, and the 
world was shoe kill 1 he League declaied Italv to be the aggressor, and 
after much dela\ applud some economic sanctions against her -that is 
mrmbri States wne foi bidden to deal with hci m legard to mmv com- 
modities But the 1 calls important ai titles, which were essential for the 
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war, such as oil, iron, steel, and coal, were not included in this list. Th^ 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. worked hard ancl over-time to supply oil to Italy. 
Italy was inconvenienced by the sanctions, but no great difficulty was 
placed in lier way. The I’nitcd States of America suggested an embargo 
on oil, but Britain would not agree. 

The British Foreign Minister, Sir Samuel lloafe, and Monsieur Laval, 
the French Minister, tame to an agreement to hand o\er a great pan of 
Abyssinia to Italy, but there was inch a public' outcry that Sir Samuel 
Hoare had to resign. Meanwhile the Abyvsinians fought bravely, bpt they 
were powerless against wholesale bombing from low-llying aeroplanes. 
Incendiary- bombs and gas bombs were used ouVivilians, t women and 
children, ambulances tnd hospitals, and the most brutal nujisaerrs took 
place. In Mas 1936 the Italian Army enteied Addis AbabfL the capital, 
and later occupied large aieas of the country. Two and a half )«*ais have 
passed since then, but Abvssinian resistance still continues in outhing 
areas. Abyssinia is far from conquered \ct. although England and Franc r 
have now recognized the conquest. 

The tragedy and betraval of Abyssinia bv the League Powris shoe rd 
the world that the League was j>oweiless. Hitler could now de|\ it without 
fear, and in March 193b Ik man hed his troops into the demilitati/ed 
/one of the Rhineland. This was another violation of Versailles. 

Spain- -The year 1936 witnessed another step in the fascist attempt 
to dominate Europe, and this was (V;\tirnd to become a vital struggle for 
democracy and freedom. We have se* n how lival forces fought ior masters 
in Spain, and how the voung Republic .snuggled against clerical and 
semi-feudal reaction. At hist the progressive parties joined together, and 
in February 1936 formed a Popular Front. Previous to this a Popular 
Front had been established in France in order to 10mb.it tin* growing 
forces of fascism which openly threatened the Irene h Republic and even 
organized an aboitive rising. I he French Popular Front came cm a (rest 
of great popular enthusiasm and, sue reeding in tin* elec lions, formed a 
government which* passed many lavVs giving relief to the workers. 

The Spanish Popular Front also succeeded in the elections to the Cortes 
and formed a government. It was pledged to various land reforms, which 
had be en too long delayed, anA to curb the power of the Church. Fearing 
these reforms, the reactionary elements banded together and decided to 
strike. They sought and obtained aid from Italy and Germany, and on 
July 18, 1936, General Franco began his revolt with the help of the 
Spanish Moorish army, to which lavish promises were made. Franco 
expected to win easily and rapidlv. He had the army on his side and help 
from two powerful countries. The Republic seemed helpless, but in* the 
hefur of its peril it called upon the* masses of Spain to defend their freedom, 
and distributed arms to them. The common people answered that call 
and fought almost barehanded against the guns and aeroplanes of Franco. 
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% Ihey checked him. Volunteers from abroad also poured into Spain to 
fight for democracy, # and formed an International Brigade, which rendered 
invaluable service ^o the Republic at a limp when it most needed it. But 
while volunteeis came to the Republic, the regular Italian Army came 
in large numbers to help Franco, and aeroplanes and pilots and techni- 
cians and arms came tom Italy and Germany. Behind Franco were the 
experienced general staffs of these two great Powers; on the side of the 
Re]yibli( there was enthusiasm and^cotirage and sacrifice. The Rebels, 
advanced till they i cached tin* gate s of Madrid in November 1936, but 
then a supreme effort of the pccjfplc of the Republic stopped them there. 

M Pasaran " thcV^hall not pass -was the cry of the people, and 
Madnd, lj|>mburcled daily liom the* airland by heavy artillery, with her 
fine buildings in ruins, with numerous files, caused by incendiary bombs, 
continually breaking out, with the bravest of her children dying in 

• thousands for her sake, Madrid remained unconquered and victorious. 
Two years have passed since the rebel troops reached the outskirts of 
Madrid. Still they remain there and hear that cry - v \o Pasaran -and 
Madrid, m her sorrow and desolation, holds her head high in freedom^ 
and has become- the embodiment of the proud and unconquerable spirit 
of the Spanish people. 

We must understand tlm Spanish struggle, for it is infinitely more than 
a local or national snuggle. It began by a revolt against a democratically 
elected parliament. A cry of conyhunism and religion in danger was 
raised, but there were very fc ,v communists among the Popular Front 
deputies, and the great majority were socialists and Republicans. As for 
religion, the bra\est fighters for the Republic have been the Catholics 
of the Basque country. File Republic guarantees the freedom of religion 

unlike Hitler in Germany but the \estcd interests in land and 
education of the- ( him h we*e cri tain\ >bjected to. 1 he revolt was 
against democracy as such when it was fc *.ed that it would attack and 
put an end to feudalism in land and large estates. When this happens, as 
I ha\ e said before, then reactionaries do not take the trouble to observe 
democratic fonns or to try to convert the electorate. ^he\ take to arms 
and endeavour to force their will on the mass of the people by violence 
and terrorism. 

The Spanish military and clerical clique which rebelled found willing 
allies in the two fascist Powers, Italy and Germany, who wanted to gain 
supremacy over Spain in order to h.o. control over the Mediterranean 
and establish naval bases there. The miiiei.il resources of Spain also 
attracted them. Thus the' nish War was not a civil war, but was in 
r#ality a Fairopean War in the game of power politics to disable France 
and weaken Britain, and thus establish the domination of fascism "over 
Europe. The interests of Germany and Italy conflicted to some extent, 
but they pulled together for the time being. 
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A fascist Spain would be fatal for France, *and would threaten botfy 
the British Mediterranean route to the East and the Cape route. Gibraltar 
would then be useless and the Suez Canal of no grcai value. Thus, even 
from the point of view of self-interest, if not from loye of democracy, one 
would have expected England and France to give every legitimate aid 
to the Spanish Government to put down the rebellion. But here again 
we see how class interests move governments even at the cost of their 
national interests. The British Government evolved a scheme of non- 
intervention which has been fhc supreme farce of our times. Germany 
and Italy belong U the Non-Intervention Committee, and vet openly aid 
the Rebels and recognize them as the lawful government. 'I heir armies 
are sent to Franco and their airmen bomb Spanish towns. Ntgi-intrrven- 
tion has thus meant that help should only reach the Rebels# '1 he From h 
Government, at the instigation of the British, has closed the Pyrenees 
frontier, thus stopping any help fiom trickling m to the Spanish Republic . • 

British ships carrying food to the Republic have been sunk In Franco's 
aeroplanes or navy and the British Prime Minister, Mi. Chamberlain, 
,has actually defended Franco's action. Io such a pass has the British 
Government come in its fear of the spread of democrat v A few davs 
ago it concluded an agreement with Italv In whit h it went a step further 
in recognizing Franco and in giving a lire hand to Italv to int< ivenr m 
Spain. The Spanish Republic, indeed, would have long been dead if it 
had relied on England and 1 ranee <\ acted on tin 11 advn e. But in spite 
of British and French policv, the Spanish people refused to submit to 
fascism. For them it is a nation. d struggle- for independence against the 
foreign invaders, a struggle which ha> become epic in character, and 
which has astonished the world bv miracles of courage and endurance 
Most horrible of all have been the aerial bombardment bv Italian and 
German aeroplanes on franco's side of cities and villages and civilian 
populations. 

During the past two years the Republic has built up a fine army, and 
recently they have $rnt away all their foreign volunteers. While 1 ranco 
occupies nearly jhrcr-quartrre of Spam, and has cut of! Madrid and 
Valencia from Catalonia, the new Republican .\jmiv holds him now in 
check, and has proved its worth during the great battle of the Ebro, 
which has lasted almost continuously for several months. It is dear that 
Franco cannot defeat this army unless hr has overwhelming foreign aid. 

The Republic’s greatest ordeal now is lack of food, rspec iallv during 
the winter months. For th Republic has not only to provide food for its 
army and the normal population in the area under its control, but also 
for the millions of refugees who have come to it from the areas occupied 
by Franco’s troops. 

China . — From the tragedy of Spain let us now go to the tragedy of 
China. 
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Japan's aggression in Manchuria was continuous and, as I have told 
you, she had the official goodwill of Britain. Britain rejected the offer 
of American co-ojy ration against Japanese aggression. Why did Britain 
encourage Japan in jhis way, and thus strengthen a powerful rival? From 
the early days of the twentieth century Japan has forged ahead as an 
imperialist Power almost under British protection. At first this was aimed 
against Tsarist Russia. After the Great War, England’s two great rivals 
weir the United States of Amcrica t ^id the Soviet Union, and so the old 
policy of supporting Japan was continued, till now, when Japan herself 
threatens important British Interests. One of the reasons for America 
re cognizing the SovicfTUnion in 1933 was American rivalry to Japan. 

In China from 1933 onwards there were several governments: there 
was Cliiang* Kai-Shek’s Nationalist Government, which was recognized 
by the Powers, and the Canton Government in the south, which also 
• claimed to follow' the Kuominlang, and a large Soviet area in the interior, 
besides a number of semi-independent w’ar-lords in the interior. North 
of Peiping there was Japan continually nibbling away at China. Instead 
ft facing Japanese aggression, Chiang Kai-Shek spent all his energy in 
sending, year after vear, powerful military expeditions to crush the Soviet 
areas. Most of these expeditions failed, and even when they occupied 
these regions, the Chinese Soviet armies escaped them and went and 
established themselves farther inland. The story of the amazing 8,000-mile 
trek of the Eighth Route Arm; unc/er Chu Teh across China has become 
a c lassi< in military annals. 

So this (nnflict continued, year attrr Near, although Soviet China 
offered to 1 n-oprrate with Chiang -Kai-Shek in resisting Japanese aggres- 
sion. In 19^7 Japan launched a major offensive, and this at last induced 
the warring fai lions to unite and present • united front to Japan. China 
also drew closer to the Soviet Union, a« in November 1937 a non- 
aggression pact was signed bv the two countries. 

Japan met with fierce resistance, an l tried to break it bv vast and 
horrible massacres from the air tmd other methods of unbelievable 
barbaritv. But in this fiery 01 deal a new nation was for ged in China, 
and the old lethargy the Chinese people dropped away from them. 
( Jre.it cities w ere reduced 10 ashes by Japanese bombers and vast numbers 
of people slam. The sir ain. on Japan t was great, and her financial and 
economic s\stem showed signs of c oding up. The sympathy of the 
people of India was naturalK with the Chinese people, as it was also 
with the Spanish Republic u\d in India and America and elsewhere 
great movements for the boycott of Japanese goods grew. 

• Still the great military machine of Japan advanced in China, and the 
Chinese people adopted guerrilla tactics to harass the Japanese armies, 
with great effect. Japan occupied Shanghai and Nanking, and vfrhcn she 
approached Canton and Hankow, the Chinese themselves set fire to and 
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destroyed their great cities. The Japanese array occupied their charrec^ 
ruins, as Napoleon had occupied Moscow, but they are far from having 
crushed Chinese resistance, which grows harder with rvery fresh disaster. 

Austria.— Let us now go back to Europe, and follojv the story of Austria 
to its tragic end. This little republic was bankrupt and divided, with Nazi 
Germany pressing on one side and Fascist Italy r>n the other. Although 
Vienna had a progressive socialist municipality, the county was under 
an internal bran l of clerical fascism with Dollfuss as Chancellor, iw ho 
placed his reliant on Mussolihi to protect him against Na/i aggression. 
Italy sent arms to Dollfuss in contravention of the Treats of \ rrsailles. 
and Mussolini advised him to suppress the socialists. Dollfuss decided to 
disarm these socialist workers of Vienna, and this led to tlje counter- 
icvolution of February 1934. For four days there was lighting in Vienna, 
and the famous workers’ houses were shelled and partis drstioscd. 
Dollfuss won, but at the cost of breaking up the onls strone group that * 
could have resisted external aggression. 

Meanwhile Na/i intrigues continued, and in June Dollfuss was 

assassinated by the Nazis in Vienna. This coup was meant to he followed 
by a Nazi invasion from Germany. Ilitlei was on the point of sending his 
army across the frontier when he was checked by Mussolini's threat to 
send his troops to defend Austria against the Germans. Muslim had no 
desire to see Austria’ absorbed b\ Germany, and the German fionliri 
coming right up to Italv. Hitler forn^ilK dec hired in iop"> that he would 
not annex Austria or have the anuhluu. 

But Italy’s Abv^sinian adventure weakened her, and as IV' 'to >11 with 
Great Britain and Franc e<- increased/ Mussolini had to come to trims 
with Hitler. Hitler now had a -free hand in Austria, and Na/i activities 
grew. Early in 1938 Chamberlain, the British Prime Minister, made it 
clear that England womd not inter ' me to save Austria Events moved 
fa>t then, and when the Austrian Chancellor Schuschuigg decided to 
have a plebiscite. Hitler objected to this, and invaded Austua in March 
1938. There was no Resistance, and the an<chlu<t, or union with Germariv 
was proclaimed. Thus ended this ancient countrv, whn h had long been 
the seat of empire, and Austria disappeared froyi the map of Europe, 
Her last Chancellor, Sc huschniglj, was made a prisoner hv the Germans, 
and a trial was threatened as hr Jiad not completely fallui m with Nazi 
wishes. He is still a prisoner of thr Nazis. 

The coming of the German Nazis to Austria let loose a terroi on the 
people which was worse even than the early davs of tlir Nazi terror in 
Germany. TTir Jews suffered, and still suffer terribly, and in the oner 
beautiful and cultured city ofWnna barbarism reigns and horror pilfs 
on hbrror. 

Czechoslovakia . — Europe was numbed by the Nazi triumph in Austria, 
but the effect was greatest in Czechoslovakia, which was now enclosed 
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on three sides by Nazi Geynany. Many people thought that an invasion 
<Jf this country would follow, and the preliminaries to this, Nazi intrigues 
and attempts to fojnnit trouble in the frontier districts, began in the 
approved fascist way. 

I he Sudetenland of ( izechoslovakia, the Bohemia of old, had a German- 
speaking population, which had been dominant in the Austro-Hungarian 
hrnpirc. '1 hey had not taken kindly to a Czech State, and they had a 
num ber °( legitimate grievances. I hey wanted a measure of autonomy; 
tlie\ had no desire to join Germany, and then* were many Germans 
amongst them \\M» were whe dly*opposrd to the Nazi regime. Bohemia 
had never previously farmed part of Germany. After the disappearance 
of \usTri.i it was e\pe< ted that Hitler vwJuld in\ade Czechoslovakia, and 
laige numbers of people were frightened at this prospect, and joined the 
lot a 1 Na/i party in order to put themselves on the safe side. 

• Internationally, Czec hoslov akia’s position was a strong one. She was 
an advanced industrial State, "highly organized, with a powerful and 
eflu lent army. She had alliances with Frame and the Soviet Union, and 
faodand was supposed to be on her side in cast* of conflict. Being the only 
denioc latie Stale left in Central Fuiope, she had the sympathy of demo-* 
tiais all o\rr the world, including America. There could be no doubt 
that, in rase of war, the fascist Powers would suffer defeat if the demo- 
ciatn forces pulled together. 

1 Iw question of the Such ten nunofitv had nc en raised, and it was right 
that then uievamcs should be remedied. It was a fact, however, that 
tin* minorities in C/ei h»»dn\ .tki.i we»e far better treated than any other 
TTiin* »i it\ in C ential Fumpe. 1 he leal qucsuqp was not a rninoiity one, 
but HitlrrN d»-ire to dmmnate the whole of South-east Fumpe and to 
c ■ i j * « we lus \s 1 1 1 1 j\ \ it iu e and threat o{ \ i,»b*noe. 

lie* ( /<*« h (x u Niiiinit tried tin ii In Vst to sol\e the minority 
o u Minn, and .i»:n < <1 »•» .dmost all the demands made, but as one demand 
was aireptul. a new and more far-nachmg one appeared, till the very 
r\ist< in e ot the Stale w as threatened- It w as obvious that Hitler's object 
was to’ put an * nd to this d< hick ratic State w liic h was a thorn in his side. 
Plinth poles, mult i tie guise of helping in a pewefui solution of the 
pi >t)lem. r m «». raced flit! 1 1 in \u< aggi cession. Ford Ruuiiman was sent 
to plague 1 >\ the Ihitish ( iov eminent to act as a ‘’mediator", but in 
rticii this . .dhd mediation led to continuous pressuie on tin* Czech 
(; H \(’iiiniciit to give in to the Na/i demands. Ultimately the Czechs 
a< < epiecl \ old KnniimanN ow n proposals, whir 1 were verv far-reaching, 
Init the Nazis now wanted mo .* and in older to enforce their demands, 
n*ibilizrd the (hi man Arms. Mi. 1 hambei lain thereupon intervened 
personally, and paid a visit to Hitlei at Bei t htesgaden, where he agreed 
to Hitlei 's ultimatum, which demanded a cession of large areas of 
Czec hoslov akia to Germany. Ungland and Franco then presented their 
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own ultimatum to their friend and ally Czechoslovakia, asking her to 
agree immediately to Hitler’s terms, and threatening to desert lufir 
completely if she refused to do so. The Czech people were amazed and 
shocked at this betrayal by their friends, but eventually, in sorrow and 
despair, their Government bowed to this ultimatum. Mr. Chamberlain 
went again to Hitler, this time to Godesbcrg oe the Rhine, and found 
that he wanted still much more. Even Mr. Chamberlain (mild not agree 
to this, and in the last week of September 1938, war, wen Id war, ^irew' 
its heavy shadow ail over Europe, and people rushed ju> get their gas- 
masks and dug trenches in parks and gardens as a protection against 
air-raids. Again Mr. Chamberlain went to Hitler, this time to Munich, 
and Monsieur Daladicr and Sfgnor Mussolini also went th^rr. Russia, 
the ally of France and Czechoslovakia, was not invited, r and Czecho- 
slovakia, whose fate was to be decided and who was also an ally, was not 
even consulted. Hitler’s new and far-reaching demands, backed by the 
threat of immediate war and invasion, were practically accepted in full, 
and on September 29 the Munich Agreement, emhodwng these, was 
signed by the four Powers. 

War was averted for the time being, and a great feeling of relief spi cad 
among the peoples of all coumlies. But the price: paid f<»r this was the 
shame and dishonour of France and England, a terrible blow to demo- 
cracy in Europe, the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia, the. end of the 
League of Nations as an instrument 'y>r peace, and a resounding triumph 
for nazism in central and south-eastern Europe'. And the peace that had 
been purchased was an armistice during which r\cry country aimed 
feverishly for the war to rpme. 

The Munich Agreement was a turning-point in Europe and world 
history. A new division of Europe had begun, and the British and French 
Governments had ranged themselves openly on the side of nazism and 
fascism. Britain hastened to ratify the Anglo-Itahan Agreement, recogniz- 
ing the Italian conquest of Abyssinia and giving Italy a free hand in Spam. 
A four-Powef pact between England, France, Germany, and Italy began 
to take shape, a common front against Russia and the democratic forces 
in Spain and elsewhere. 

Russia. — It is remarkable tliat during all these years and months <>l 
intrigues and the breaking of solemn pledges by great Powers, Soviet 
Russia consistently honoured hei international obligations, stood for 
peace and against aggression, and to the last did not desert her ally 
Czccholsovakia. But EngCad and France ignored her and made friends 
with the aggressors, and even Czechoslovakia, betrayed bv France and 
England, fell into the Nazi orbit and put an end to her alliance with 
Rftsria. Czechoslovakia has been split up, and Hungary and Poland, 
like hitagry vultures, have profited by the occasion. Internally also 
there have been gTrat changes and Slovakia claims autonomy. The 
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remains o( Czechoslovakia function now almost as a German 
colony. 

Ihus the foreign policy of the Soviet Union has received a severe 
setback. And yet it stands today as a powerful, and as the only effective, 
barrier in Europe ancf Asia to fascism and the anti-democratic forces. 
l i(,r Russia, though ignored in recent months by England and France, 
is today a mighty Power. The first Five Year Plan met with general 
succesjj, though it failed in particulars, especially in regard to the quality 
of the goods pioc^uced. Iheie were untraircd mechanics, and transport 
also laijeh failed. *1 he c oik nitration on heavy industry led to shortage 
of goods for c onsumptiitn and to a lowering of standards. Hut this plan 
laid thr"fouiylations of futuir progress by*tapidly industrializing Russia 
and collet tivi/yig hei agi iculture. 1 he second five Year Plan ( 1933 1937) 
changed the emphasis fiom heavy to light industry, and aimed at getting 
rid of the drfit ieiu irs of the fust plan and at producing consumers’ goods, 
(ileal piogiess was made, and the standards of lift* went up, and are 
contmnallv going up. Culturally and educationally, and in many other 
wavs, the' .nlv ant e all nvei the Soviet Union has been remarkable. Anxious 
to . "Oimr this advance and to consolidate its socialist economy, Russia 
consistently followed a prat e polic v in international affairs. In the League 
of Nations it stood for substantial disarmament, collective security, and 
corjwiruir action against aggression. It tried to accommodate itself to the 
capitalist (heat Powers and. in consequence, Communist Parties sought 
to build up “ populat bouts ’’ tit “ foint fionts M with other progressive 
parties. 

In spite o! this general progress and development, the Soviet L’nion 
passed through a seven* internal crisis during this period. I have already 
mid \ on of the conflict between Stalin an 1 Trotskv. Various people, 
dissatisfied with the < \istmg regime, gradu. . * drew together and it is 
said that some of them even conspired with the fascist Powers. Even 
Yagod.t, the 1 lurf of the Soviet Intelligence 'the G.P.Lh) is stated to 
have been as-auialcd with these people. In December 19^4 Kirov, a 
leading member of the Soviet Government, was murdered. The Govern- 
ment took stem .it tit » Ti against its onptments. and horn 19^7 there were 
a series of trials which provoked great controversy all «.\er the world, 
as main famnm ant! prominent individuals were involved in them. 
Among the >sc tm tl and sentenced were thos'* who were called Trotskyites. 
and rightist leaders -Rvkov. Tomskv. Bukharin\ and some high army 
oflicers, the chief of whom was Marshal I ucliaeh 1 *sky . 

It is diflic ult for me to express a definite opinion about these trials or 
the •events that led up to them, as the facts are complicated and not 
dear. But it is undoubted that the trials disturbed large numbers .erf 
people, including manv friends of Russia, and added to the prejudice 
against the Soviet Union. Close observers are of opinion that there was 
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a big conspiracy against the Stalinist regime and thai im trials were 
bona fide . It also seems to be established that then* was no mass support 
behind the conspiracy, ami that the reaction of the 4 people was definitely 
against the opponents of Stalin. Nevertheless the extent of the repression, 
which may have hit many innocent persons also, w r as a signed ill-health, 
and injured the Soviet's position internationally. 

Economic Recovery - The great trade slump which began in !<);}(>, and 
paralysed the capitalist world for several years, at last showed sjgns of 
improvement. There was partial recovery in most countries; in Britain 
recovery was more marked than elsewhere. 1 he devaluation of tin* pound, 
tariffs, and the exploitation of Empire marki’a and resources helped* 
Britain. The home market w;fi developed b> tariffs and siil'yidieS and by 
agricultural reforms and organization of producers to reduce competition. 
An effort was made to plan production and wholesale distribution. 
Pressure was also brought to bear on Denmaik and the Scandinavian 
countries to buy British goods. 

This recovery, though it was considerable, was at the expense of 
international trade. Thus it was onlv a relative- and parti. il recovery. 
Real recovery depends on the revival of international trade. It should 
be remembered also that Britain has not paid, and docs not intend to 
pay, her debt to America, llie economic recover v is partly due to the 
intensive rearmament programmes of various countries. Sue h a recovery 
is obviously insecure and unstablcN Mass unemployment still continues. 

The British Empire . — But though'England has tided over the economic 
crisis for the present, the British Empire is very sick, ancMhr political 
and economic forces working for its disintegration grow stronger. Its 
rulers have even lost their faith in it and their hope m its continuance. 
They cannot sohe their internal pioblems ; India, intent on independent e, 
grows ever stronger, little Palestine shakes them up. America, the great 
rival of England in the capitalist world, challenges Biitish supremacy, 
and drifts farther awav from England as the British Government inclines 
towards thf fascist Powers. Soviet Russia successfully builds socialism, 
which is opposed to all imperialisms. Germans and Italv look with grecdv 
eyes on the riefi prize of the British Empire*. I he submission of England 
to their threats at Munich has led them to treat her almost as .1 second- 
class Power and to address her in arrogant language. England might 
have consolidated her position bv an extension of democracy and by 
adhering to collective security. Instead she chose to abandon this and to 
support Hitler, and now British Imperialism is in a hopeless quandary, 
involved in the numerous contradictions that flow from the Munich 
policy. 

• fiolomes. Germany demands colonics now, and wt are told that is 
a “ hUve-not ” and “ dissatisfied ” Power. What of the many smaller 
Powers that have no colonies? And what of the real “ have-nots’ , the 
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pecydr of the colonics? J ho whole argument is based on the continuation 
of the imperialist system. The satisfaction or otherwise of a country 
depend; on the eeoncynic policy pursued three, and under imperialism 
there will alwaxs be dissatisfaction, br< ausc there will always be inequality. 
Tsarist Russia before the Revolution was said to be a dissatisfied, ex- 
panding Power. Soviet Russia today is smaller in territory, but is “ satis- 
fied ’* because it has no imperialist ambitions and pursues a different 
<•( ononjic policy. 

Germany wants colonies riot because she Cannot get her raw materials 
otherwise, for the ojVn market N tliere foi her to buy, but because she 
wants to exploit the people of these colonies to her own advantage. She 
wants to pay them in her own depreciated current y, in so-called “ frozen “ 
marks, and thru compel them to buy German goods for them. 

I have written to you about some of the principal events of the* past 
li\V \rars and of the consequences .that flowed from them. I do not know 
where to stop, for everywhere 1 there is ferment and change and conflict, 
and it is becoming impossible to consider, much less to solve, the world's 
problems on local or national lines. World solutions are necessan . 
\h .awhile the* world grows from bad to worse, and war and violence 
dominate it. Kurope, proud leade r of the modern world, rattles back to 
barbarism. Her old governing classes arc impotent and wholly incapable 
• >! finding a wa\ out of the difficulties that encompass them. 

I he Munich Agreement upset the ifnstabk equilibrium of the world. 
’Snuth-eastmi lanope began to succumb to Nazi Power, and Nazi 
mnigurs gu w m c\rr\ country. r l'he smaller countries of Europe, called 
the Oslo group (Denmark. Xoiwav, Sweden, Finland, the Netherlands. 
1>» Igium and Luxemburg , realizing that Britain's friendship was of no 
n.iIuc to them, declared their neutrality, arcl refused to undertake an% 
collective responsibility. Japan grew more • r gressivc in the Ear East, 
c.iptuird Canton and came into conflict win. British interests in Hong- 
kong; in Palestine the situation deteriorated rapidly. Relations between 
\mcriea and England became* cooler than e\rr. While Mr. CRambcrlain 
was lining up with the 1 fascist Powers, President Roosevelt \^as denouncing 
the aims and methods yf na/ism. Disgusted with European conflicts 
and Hi it. tin's and Frame's attitude to fascist aggression. America held 
aloof, and at the sanv time started rearmament on a vast scale. So also 
the Soviet Cn.on. Her policy of alliance and non-aggression pacts in 
the West had not succeeded, and she max be forced into isolation. Vet 
both America and Russia know dial there can be o > isolation or neutrality 
m this distrac ted world of todav, and if conflict comes, thee arc bound 
to be dragged into it. For that they prepare. 

America. President Roosevelt's internal policy in the United States* 
has met with manv checks, and the Supreme Court and the reactionary 
(dements haxe come in his wav. Recent elections give an increasing 
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strength to his Republican opponents in the Congress. And yet Roosevelt’s 
pcAonal popularity anti his hold of tlje American public continue. 

Roosevelt has also followed a policy of developing friendly relations 
with the South American governments. In Mexico there has been conflict 
between the Government and American and British oil interests. A 
far-reac hing revolution h^s taken place in Mexico, which has established 
the right of the people to the land. The Church and the vested interests 
in oil jmd land lost many of their special rights and privileges, and 
therefore opposed these changes. 

Turkey* -In a wtfrld of conflict*, Turkey seems to be a singularly 
peaceful countrv today, •with no external enemies. The age-long feud 
with Greece jnd the Balkan countries has-been settled. Relations with 
the Soviet l’ni{>n and with England are good. There was a conflict 
with France over Alexandretta, which, you will remember, was one of 
thr live States into which the Fiench Government divided its mandated 
area of Svria. Alexandietta has a predominantly 'lurkish population, 
and the lremh accepted the lurkish contention and created an auto- 
nomous State tin u . 

S<- lurkev, undr i the wise guidance of Keinal Ataturk, freed from 
its racial and othei pioblc ms. demoted herscll to internal development. 

1 he At.it 111 k had s< iveci his people* well, and win 11 he* died on November 
in, 1 () he had the in >1 *d ft 11 tune to know that Ins w 01 k had been crowned 
with iemai kable mu c c*ss. lie w .is sue c c r^lecl 111 *h< presidentship of 1 urkev 
b\ his old coll* ague General Emct IiA'iinu. 

/»/,j W K< 1 ii.il \tatuik gave a new turn to the vital impulse of Islam 
in the Middle East. It pin on a modem diess an^i shed medievalism, and 
thus brought 1 1 s< It into line with the world c>l todav. lhe Ataturk s 
example has had a pnwriful eflec t on all the Islamic countries of the 
Middle East, and mode in nation Mates have * mil up. baling themselves 
on nationalism lather than on u hgion. 1 his effect has not so far been 
rquallv mark* el m countries hke India, wheic* Muslim populations. in 
common with others. .11 <’ under imperialist domin.ition. 9 

lhe Wot Id ri ( i"d! < /. Europe and the Pacific are die two great 
semes of conflict todav, and in both these great ircas* an aggressive 
fascism seeks to . msh drrtiouacv and freedom and dominate the world. 
A kind of law ist international, has grown up which not onlv cairics on 
op**n, though mid*'* I. in (I. seals, but is* -hsass intriguing in \arious 
countiirs and lomentmg tiouble so as to give* it an opportunity to inter- 
vmr. I heir is open gloi iti< .fion of war and Mo’-nir, and a false pro- 
paganda on an unpiec edetited S', ale. I ndcr eoser ol the slogan o( anti- 
coiiununis.n, it ..(Karnes its itnpe.ial.st designs, although international 
communism is now here on the aggiess.se, and has been on the side .if 
world peace and democracy for inanv sears. In the l nited States oi 
America there have been Nazi conspiracies and trials. In I ranee in 
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December 1937 a conspiracy against the Republic was discovered. This 
was organized by the Cagoulards, or the Hooded Men as they t$crc 
called, aided by supplies of arms from Germany aiyl Italy. Bomb outrages 
and murders were committed by these men. In England influential 
groups influence British foreign policy in a fascist direction. 

This international fascism is not only imperialism in its most extreme 
form, but, as in the Middle Ages, it has produced religious and racial 
conflicts. In Germany both the Catholic Church and the Picyc'stants 
arc being suppressed. In Germany also, and latterly in Italy, the idea of 
Race is glorified, and Jews, and evert the descendants of Jews, are being 
eliminated with a cold-blooded and scientific ferocity that has no parallel 
in history. Early in Novemfr 1 1938 a young Polish Jew, ^maddened In 
the cruel persecution of his rai e, assassinated a German diplomat in Pans. 
This was the act of an individual, but it was followed immediately by an 
official and organized reign of tenor in Germans against the entire 
Jewish population. Every synagogue in the country was burnt down. 
Jewish shops were wrecked with looting on a grand scale, there w<re 
innumerable brutal assaults on men and women in the publn sliced 
and inside homes. All this was justified by the N.1/1 hadns. and in 
addition to it a fine of / 8o,noo,o<>* » was rm [rosed on tlie Jews of (>e nn.inv 
Suicides, flights, a mighty exodus of sorrowful, helpless, homeless 
people, with the immemorial grief of ages bearing them down, man lung 
in endless processions to where? I h» world is full of refugees, todav 
— Jews, German social denim rats the Sudetenland, Spanish peasants 

from Franco’s territories, Chinese’, Abvssinians liny a. bmn finite 
of nazism and fascism. .The world gasps v\ith honor, and numerous 
organizations arc formed to help the refugees. And yet the policy that 
the so-called democratic governments of England and France pursue 
is one of friendship and co-operation with Na/i (>ermanv and Fas* ist 
Italy, and thus they encourage fasc 1st terronsm anrl th* destruction of 
civilization and decency, and the conversion of hundreds of thousands 
of human beings into refugees with no home or countrv to c all their own. 
If this is what the fascist Powers .stand foi todav. “surelv ”, as Gandhiji 
says, “ there can be no alliance with Germany, flow * an there be allianc e 
between a nation which claims to stand for justice and democrat's, and 
one which is the declared enemy of both?. Or is England drifting towards 
armed dictatorship and all it means? ” 

If England and trance became the apologists and deft ndeis <>t the 
fascist Powers, it is not surprising that the smaller Stans oi central and 
south-eastern Europe should fall complrtelv into the fas* ist orbit. I lies 
are, in fact, rapidly developing into the v.issal States of fasc ism, •with 
Tfezi Germany as the dominating factor. lor Itah has been outman- 
oeuvred by Germany, and is only a junior partner now in the fascist 
combine. Both Germany and Italy demand colonial expansion, but the 
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real dream of Germany is for extension towards the East, to Ukraine 
ana the Soviet Union* And England and France are likely to encourage 
this dr^am in the vaii| belief that this might help them to save their own 
possessions. 

Two great countries stand out — the Soviet Union and the United 
States of America, tin* tw*> most powerful nations of the modern world, 
almost self-suflicient within their far-flung territories, almost unbeatable. 
For varying reasons both are opposed to fascism and nazism. In Europe 
So\ict Russia remains the sole barrier to fascism; if she were destroyed 
there would be .1 complete end of democracy in Europe, including France 
and Eut’Jaiid. The United Stands are far from Europe and cannot easily, 
and base notirsiie to, mien me in its affair?. But when such intervention 
comes in Europe 01 the Pa< llir, the* tiemendous strength of America will 
make itself felt elfec ti\el\ . 

•On I lie side of freedom ai< also the rising democracies of India and 
the Ea t end some of tin British Dominions are far moie advanced than 
the v »'ish ( »u\ e 1 nine nt Demon at \ and freedom are in grave peril 
todas , .uni die i j nl is all the greater because their so-called friends stab 
them m tin back. But Spain and China have given us wonderful and 
mspiiimr i\arnpl«s of the tine spirit of democracy, and in both these 
1 miutrw s through the hoi roi of war , a new nation is being created, and 
then 1 -> m \ i\ 1 1 .md .1 i < naiss.iui r m mans fields of national life and 
,n tis it\ 

In 10 •;'» there was th< iiwasum <n unssnua; in 19^6 Spain was at- 
tacked: in i<^7 ( hma was unacled afresh; in 1038 Austria was invaded 
and ie-me»\id from the map b\ Na/i (inmamiand Czechoslovakia was 
broken up and n timed in \ tssalagc Each sear has hi ought its full crop 
ot disaster wli.it of rejjei on w^osi thn si ' wr stand 5 What will it 
bring to us and to the world 5 
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Isalxita of Lron. \fa*i i» d t « > l » iduiand of 
Aragon, 19b 
Isfahan, ", iu 
I sis, t)f) 

Islam, in, ;H. i # i», i<*>. m 1 ill. 1 ju, 14O, 

1 J.B. 1 i y>. i.'.n. 187. joo 2, 

ippl, *■,»/<», t *'i. I « H 1 J 

Islamu World it Mmd, iuj*>, 

7**8 

IsnKi Pasha. 728. - , », 

Istanbul. 7:7, ~ p, 

Italv, uinluation of. pi. p 2. Vv 
525, 526, “,.'7 . freedom nimruirnt in 
ihr 10th OiituT\ # ",>m 4: Gio\ane 
ImIm Si*, ir tv . r ,*‘ p defeated b\ 

Abyssinia m bio, 7 "4, onup.1- 

tiom of 1 bib, 1 asi ism. 7 1 1 • 8 Ub 

843 p ). 8 p*. Hf , HjH; iecei\es \uttnan 
T\rol. 820. inflation. 82-i fru non \utn 
Frame in jw*t-a ir IVtmSJ. 8 ; j^ca* c 

treatirs, 8p\ ei.»!i«|nn Roubles 

IWnre and after World War. 842. 8j ], 
840; Turkish War. 1911 12. 8|2. 843; 
Fascist*. R43. Hp>. «|i»; . api'alists 

*upjx»rt Miisvoluii. 84',, H;t\ h *b; 
Socialist poInv towards the Fascists, 
* 4 V 8411 ; violence and terrorism of the 
Fascists. 847. 8»8. 8*0 ; 1 ‘-twist Grand 
Council. 848 ; 44 Exceptional Laws” 
against political opponent*. 1026, 849; 


44 Corporative State ” of Fascism, 855; 
signs Four-Power Pact, 952-3; signs 
Munich Pact, 955 ; intervention in 
Spain r 995-6 
Itmad-ud-Daula, 323 
Ivan the Terrible, 254 

Jacquerie, 242 
Jagir (estate), 335 
'fahar^ Shah, 324 
Jahangir, 323, 324 
Jaimal, 319 
Jain religion, 37 
Jama temple, 263 
Jaipal, Raja, 159 
Jalaluddin, 227, 

Jalaluddin Rumi, 509 

Jdllianwala Bagli, 391, 713, 739, 740 

Jamaluddin Afghani, 609 

Jamc Masjid of Delhi, 739 

James I, 307, 310, 594 

James II, 309 

Jarru Majid, 324 

Jami Masjid, 263 

Jamshedpur. 64 ^ 

^Janissaries, 245 

Japan, 61, 7**, 120,467-74.477-80,496-7; 
history of. 30, 12 1 ; isolationist policy, 
120, 279 83; the Daimyos. 174, 175; 
Ashikaga Shogunate (dvnasty of\ 280; 
anti-Ch?istian decree, 1587, 281 ; effect 
of vie ton' over Russia on Persian and 
Ind ; >r nationalism, 413-4, 455* 5 l 4*» 
feud. . m in, 468-9, 470-1 ; 44 Elder 
States, icn ", 468, 460, 470, 471: 

Westernization of, 470. 471 ; Japanese- 
So\ iet Treaty, 1925, 837, 866; class 
government in. 863, 884, 865; Shinto 
religion in. 865; 44 Twenty-one De- 
mands”, 86",; Buddhism in, 865; 
44 Omoto-Kvo ” sect in, 865; industrial 
nxu* nates and landowning families of, 
Bb.i 5: 44 Bushido ”, 864; Peace Prc- 
s . »tion I .aw, 866; earthquake, 1925 
in, 866 ; emigration to Korea and 
Manchur^ 866: economic crisis in, 
866, 869; Sino-Japanese War of 1894, 
867 ; leaves the League of Nations, 872 ; 
frictions with Russia, 895, 896; rise of 
communism and fight against it in, 866, 
867 ; flooding of European markets with 
goods, 939; aggression in China, 996-8 
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Jauhar, aao, 319 
Jaunpur, 261, 262 

Java, 103, 104, 137, 138, 130, 2*> o, *83, 
486, 487 8, 637, 713, 812 
Ja\ a- Yurman, emperor, 13b 7 
Jazirat-ul--\rab, 737 
Jeanne d’Arc, 2, 243 
Jeans. Sir James, 900 
Jcbel cd Drue Slate, 78b 
Jeddah, 780, 795, 798 
Jeddah-Mec ca Radwav. 780, 799 P >0 
Jefferson, Thomas, 471 
Jehangir. ", 1 1 

Jcmal-ud-dm Afghani. 82 
Jena, bat il»* of, 498 
Jerusalem, 8b, 13b, 200, 20 i, 790 
JcSUlls, 291, 'Jl8, {li| 421 { 

Jesus, 8b. 87, 88 89. -,|8 
Jews, ib, t*7, 87, 88, u*b f > 1 H bji. 77b, 

788-94 

Jezia, 220, 418 
Jimnui lenno, 40 
Jingo, Empress, 121. 122 
Jingoism, 122 

John, King ol England. 207 
Jordan, 792 

Julian the \po%tatr, 1 42. 144 
Jumna riser, ", 21, {2 
Jup:tf r, 89 

JusMrnan. luiifx-ror ip t{2 in 


Kahik 2 30. 2tm 

Kabul, 49, 1 on«t ’er' 1 b\ Babar, 41 \ 
Katir encm. ol dir taith 8m 
Kagan .V' Khan 
Kaila*u tempi* , 1 { 1 
Kaisar-i-lim 1. 78, 42b, 428, 447 
Kaiser, origin the \%orid, 90 
Kalhana, author ol RdJ itarangmi, 22, m«» 
Kamakura ShogurdUc . lira Slwgnnuie m 
Japan, 173, 280 

Kang Hi, second Manchu Linperm 3 p 
339 * 34 ° > 34 1 

Kanishka, Emperor, 83, 8-, 

Kant, Immanuel, 33 3 
Kao Tsu, Emperor, 118, founds Sung 
dynasty', 172 
Kappists, 8 1 7 

Kara Korum, Mangu Khan's court at, 
4 f 8 , 229 

Karachi. 435, congress, 1031, 7 r A 7^9 
Kashgar] 83, 232 ; campaign in, 46b, 887 


Kashmif, glacicn in, 19; history of, in 
Sanskrit, 22? 83, 86, 109- to, 1*6; 

sold to Ciulab Singh, 424 -5 
K&sht (see also , 26 

Kathiuwad, 37, 84, 107 
Kautilya's AithodiaMiu, 52, 33 
Kaviripaddiyaiu, port of, 129, 130 
Kaval, [H>rt ol Pundva Kingdom, 217, 218 
Kellogg Pad, 1928, 8|i, Hbq 
Kellogg -Bna rid P.u i 1928 Srt Kellogg 
Pact, 1928 

Keinal Pasha. MiMuiu, 721, 724, 724, 
72',, 72b. 7.7. -28, 729. 7 1°. 7V* 

7 J 1 . 7 u. 7 1 (. 7 {*'. *' 7 -* 77 't. 7 »V KuH. 

810, 8ti, 8", 1, 8» j 2 , ion", 

Kerenskv , b88, b n 
Khadi Mm < m< nt bo 
Khulna. * h»<*l K.nv and Pope in imf 
1 48 , Ik*« o;ai > lb olub king, I 3! 2 

KhaKa, lh* Ulmui r s the \Omlr Sikh 
i onuu irutv . p > 

Khanbuhk ( 1* . n! »h« Khun .See Peking 
Rhifui it ( • «m*i\ » i» * p , 7 \ 74b 

Khi'ans, n«»* p i » 19 b Mmuub 17; 
hluwt > r Kli'v.i i/r . M idirn kingdom of 


-• 8 — . 

KhoT is.i*i 1 . * * . , 


Khotan, 8 , . 1- 
Kh idai Khidma * r ' 
Kun lb-1 1 Hit 
Khusrau II oi P« 1 1 

Khv%a r .i9.i Khuar ru 
ktn/do 1 >*l 2 . { • . 

Kh\ Ik r IS \ f 
Kianiha 1 1 ik< n b\ | 1 
Ki* 1 , m «* mv at b ,8 
Kilkrn'o Statute o 
Km I mpit' f ml <»l 
lait.t*s. * orupieroM 


10, 1 4- 

• ' Kin . a \! t lim 

p », V»8 309 

11 b t \ 

I t. 2 2 2 , Km 

• *| North ( him, 


Kipling. Ro«l^ aid 
Knuro « 1 1 

* 1 i 

Kl- I se, {o, .n | 

kiimim, 1 . , doslrin lion ol, r„ l»i 
Kol< hak, \dmiral, ^>78 
Kong I n- I v Sr? C'onhuius 
KilVra, 30, 71, 72, lustorv of, 121, eon- 
querrd bv Mongols, 223, 279-80, 

becomes independent, 472, 4^3 ; 

Ijetomes Smo- Japaru $e protectorate, 
473* 479, 1 80 . lie* omrs part of Japanese 
Empure, 8*17 
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Ko?w tusko, 374 
Ktotow", 4*jfi 
Krishna, in 

Krishn«#f )r \a K «t\ i, Kmgtoj \ ijas anagar, 

, * hl 

Krislina-wor dup, r» m d of m f f upti 
jjt nmi. 1 in, 1 
Kropatkm, lVitj, - )( 

Krupskasa » C M 

Kshattr§\ a., i tiling ( 1 ^ f \ t n,^ 

n>7. I08, I ^r h jl/cfc 
Ku Klux Tvlan, 78b 

fcubl .11 , Ik 1 onu s (unniioi* nt l lima 
228, l*<om<£ (in u +vln’i . '/> flu 
-i P 

K i' lia, 1 2b 

Ktda, um\ < rsit\ * »t 1 , > 
ktuuara I)f \ , s.P* of ( h mdr uupia 10b 
Kurnaragupta, * urn* ror. ioH * 

kuo'iuntan" jHi jH.j, «° ^ H t 379 <»o 
HO 1 HO j . 8 (> t, 87 * 

Ku r/ hdi, miiimih .11 liau 8 m 

n \ 01is in 1' m i<|. - H< \ 

Kurdistan ** 1 1 ** ,2 

Knr<ls, 711.7-52.7,5 

Kurultai Mongol \ssc inhK 2~ ■{ 

Knshan 1 mure. 8 $ 

Kvish.vw 5 . M { if> 1. if)”. i <*5 ,o$ 

Km* il- \111ara Hntish d« fc 11 in 'oio at - 
Hui 

Kwantung, piotim* ii Smith ( Inn 1 H63 
Ksnto lx mile * f ipital, *23, 470 

" La Rrs \n< m ' . * p’ ) n 
kafasfti' lunrial $9° 
l^ahotf raided In Mongols :m 
I^ikshmi Hai. Ram * *t Ihansi. j.28 
kila I ajpat Uai ^>0 772. 77$ 

I^lO-Isf', If) d». 02. IO", 

I^tstallr l erdmand. 752 ' 

Lathi, 27, 73, 00 
kit via, 703 
I^awrenr r, 1 V o-^ 

Lrarnr <.f \.v»>'w j 7H 7m. 702, 703, 
7obr - jo7. 71 ». ~7 0 * 787 7'^ 

7*) 1, Hon 807* HoO, Hit. H $8, 8{o 8-^8. 
Hjo, Ht>«j, 870. H“m, H-2. 000 oo« 10. 
041. f* l, l nrr °f* 080, 09-* > 

Ix-banon, Stair of. 783 6 
Lee, General, 783 

l^nin, 361, 367. *'* 1 4 » bbl ' bb ^ bb *" 
OhO, 667 8. OOq, 670, 071. O72, 073, 


673, 677, 678, 679, 680, 68 1, 682, 683, 
684,814, 817, 818, 873, 875 
lx 11m, Alexander. O22 
Leningrad* 332, 08 o, 893 
L< onidas, 4 $ 

Lew os, I ('id 11 Land de, 391 
1 1 Hung C hang, 463, 467 
I dx 1 ia, O10 

JulAn«fht Karl and Wilhelm 3$$ 
I^dmit/, battle f>l, 228 
1 im« m< 4 c, siege oi 1O90, 394 5, Treats of, 
VJ4 i 

i in Ts< -Ilsi, 4 *3^1 
l iik o]*q»Abr iham, 584, 383 b 
I lihnania. 703 

1 lttle Lntf ntc, 979, triumph of Nazis a 
dang' r to 979 80 
l it\ 1110s Laf t, 1920. 8 1 1 
Livingston* David (no 
1 lo\ f 1 Lf >iil 7” 1 . 772 
I Jon d ( jf on/' O39, 72 J. 
i f>« ariu» C o i0 r< iif r, 1923 837 8 
I oc kli u 10 » * on I i mu . 083 
I ondnndf r r\ sieg< of, 1OH8, 794 
I t)| >-\oi th< \\ aiid» ring Lakt , 232 
I 0111s l\ 202 
koo , \1\ . $01,3)1 
I •> 11s X\ 55) 374 

I mi s \\ I ,*■ 4 377. 376, 378, 3801, 

, l, 2 »tt { 

I OI 11 S X\ JOl 

Lons Philippe prh. 322 336 
Lois un dfstriiftion oi unisersits and 
1 1 1 x r * 971 2 

I UNo' l. 1 111 IS. 29 I 

Luing ISaflit. 81 i, 812 

Lue know, 1 1. 77. 91 : sifge of, 427 8 

Lunac harsks (>8$ 

Itiitfama. <^77 

Luther, Martin. 291, *'04 

I uxor, temple o 4 702 
Lsttcfi Commission. P- 1, 872 

\U~i 277, 278 
Macartnes . I ord. $ \ $ 

MrCaae, 87b 

MacDonald, Ramsas, 360, 838; fornu 
National Gosrrnment (103D, 933 

repudiated bs labour Party. 968-0 
Macedonia. J7, 68-el 
Ma< hiaselh. 87, 289 00 
MacSwines. Terence, 716 
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Madison, Adam* and Jama, 371 
Madjapahit Empire, 104, 139, 268, 269, 
270, 271, 276 

Madras, 23, 82, 267, 326, 655, 752 
Madura, 129, 2x7 
Magadha, 26, 51, 80, 82 
Magellan, Ferdinand, 250, 251 
MahAbhlrata, 16, 22, 27, 32, 52, 69, 98, 
130, 260 

Mah&vira, 37, 62 

Mahiy&na, form of Buddhism, 841*85, 108 
Mahmud of Ghazn., 159, 160, 161, 164 
Malabar, 23, 58, 69, 82 
Malacca, gaol at, 7, 1 1 , 250, 270,*/ 1 , 273, 

274.488 

Malatesta, Enrico, 535, 560 
Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan, 454 
Malaysia, 104, 105, 137, 218, 48 8 
Malta, 725, 732 

Manchukuo (Manchuria', 278, 474, 479, 
866, 870, 871, 872, 902 
Manchus, 278, 279, 338. 339 
Mandalay, 424, 456 
Mandated territories, 707, 787, 787 8 
Mangu Khan, 228, 230 
Man Singh, Raja, 318 
Marat, 381, 382, 386 
Marathas, 313, 327, 329, 330, **i, * j 4, 
336, 337* 4<>8. 421, 4-M 
Marathon, 41 
Marc Antonv, 77, 78 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 98 
Marengo, 398 

Maria Theresa, Empress, 351 
Marie Antoinette, 375, 374, *77. 376, 

377 , 381 

Marie Louisr of Hapsburg, 400, 401 2 
Marseilles, 15, 201 
Marshall, Sir John, 19V 
Marx, Karl, 87, 4*18, 532, 533, 335, 5 y,- 
67, 640-1, 665, 666-7, 087 
Mathura, 26, 65, 81 , 160, 329 ' 

Matteoti, Giacomo, 848 
Mauryan Empire, 51-5, 63, 64, 66, do, 
101, 103, 50b 

Maya (civilization of Mexico,. 171, 189, 
*9* 

Mazarin, Cardinal, 301 
Mazzini, Giuseppe, 524, 525, 526, 550 
tf&ca, 10, 145, 146, 147, 70 j* 707 . 708, 
709 . |«o 

Mechanical Revolution, 409, 410, 411-12 


Mcgasihcne*, 52, 54* ® 4 * ,0 3 

Mehmet Ali, 607 

Mesopotamia, ao, 6a, 63, 502, 780, 801 

Messina, 72, if 

Metcalfe, Sirpharlcs, 433 

Michelangelo, 287 

Milan, 211.212 

Mill, John Stuart, 549 

Milner, Lord, 764, 706 

Mirulieau, 380 

Moghal Dynasty, 262, 323, 326^ 329 
Muhammad bin Righlaq, 220! 221 
Mohamma<> I bn Kasim, 158 
Mohammad II, 244 

Mohammad, Piopbet, 10, 89, 14b. 147, 
148 

Mohenjo Daro, 10, 13, 23, 56, M>, 192, 

m3, 5 °-*. V >3 
MoJu« 1 as, 272, 274 

Mongols, 10. 27, 8 j, 107. 121, 202 , JI<|, 
222, 22 * 3, 2 2“*, 228, 220, 230 ? f 232, 
232 2-,', <>, {pi, 71 .<), 87 2 

Monroe, President, p>y, po, *,{18 9 841 
Moratorium, iu*t,9**o 
Moigan, J Pi< (|tw» 1 

M 1 #r » y < 0, 1 pi f)oo, 8 v * 

Mosul, 1 28. ' -d cj, » ; 

Mot 1 MasjmI. *2 j. 

Nlo/.irt \ , , 

Mullahs 2 in. 8 IO 

Munu h \grr«m*nt, wot, rt[r< 1 on 
world's npulilr mm, 1**03 
Mnr.o>aki, 1 „.id . . 28 $ 

Mura\irtl, pi > 

Mmdudahad, *37, 4 p> 

Muslims insasiori fit India .82. 120, 130, 
178, l8»>. 25 9 6o. 2**2, VM 7* 

6 H “>* 696. 697, 747, 746, 762 j 
Muvsolu.i, Benito, 8*6, 842, 843, 8« ,, 
846, 847, 848, 8 pi, 851. 875; pfojHivs 
Four-lW^r Pact, 19*3,972 *, invades 
Ahvssima 077, 98 *. *>98, inoo 
Musvoorn , j, , \ r 7. *3 
Mutsihito, 4U1 70, pi 
Mysore, 78, '267, * *4, *36 

Nadir Shah, 3 3 r , 712,811 

Nahai Pasha, Musiafa, 771, 772, J73, 

# 771 * 775 

Naim prison, !, 4, 7, 7, 22. 40, 54 -7, 63, 
103, 423, 491 
Nalanda, r, 65, 127 
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Nan* Farnavfr, 423 

NaSkda dynasty, 51 

Nanking, 482, 862 

Naoroji, Dadabhai, 43 

Napier, Sir Charles, 425 

Naples, 20 6, 212, 29 6, 523 

Napoleon I, 96, 212, 378, 3^, 392, 393, 

395-4*7, 4*9. 4*7, 45«, 4/B, 3^7, 331, 

580 

NapolAn II, 522 

NapoIrora # III. 322, *323, 527, 5«*8, 32^ 

• 53*, 535, 57* 

Nara, 1241 
NasrulUh, 8oH» 

Nat. 1 raja, 1 ] 1 
Nawratna. J07 
NavaKa, 27 
Nazareth, 8* 

N* hrti, Motila' 7 j 1 7 32 
N< ill. 128 

N«q * State, “03, ~ ,8 
N< Ison, 1 lot at 10 \ ,< », ’,98 
NVp.il. (p. j-t 
\rr< hinA, lrcatv ot, jji 
N ero, 98 

Nrstonatv* 1 19 228 2J3 
Netherlands 293 297. 298, 299, ,00, jo ’ , 
}oj , {o 5 {o | joo, \ K \~ d 
New York, i<»; 3H0. 38 { 

Newton, I>sa< , a»o. ">{»> "> 44, 898 
Nicholas II I or, b ,9 
Night mg.de Iloiemc, jp, 371 
Nil Darpan 
Nile, I 2, > ft*, ,<>.* 7»»b 
Nmr-Pow» r In4t\,b68 
Nines rli. tj VM 
Nisliapm. v>8 
Nitisara M {. 1 To *69 
Nitti, 8*8 

Nomads. 170. I "• V*! 

Norbimaga. a Dannvo or noble, 281 
Norman. Montagui qi \ 

Normans. 164. it, ibb 
North Mam hiii iam Railway, 17 5 

Nor\*W^d> )7 
Nosgorot* 212 
Nur Jahan. 32 j 
Niifcinlierg. 212 
Nuuara. r ,7 

O’Gonntll, Daniil, 307 

Odyssey , 16 

«& 


Oghotai, 227, 228 

Oil Imperialism, 781-2 

Okba, 149 

Old Sarufh, 309 

Olympic games, 18 

Omar, Khalifa, 148, 151, 152-3 

Oifuir Khayyam, 508 

Ommeyades, 132 

( )non, 223 

M-issa^or Utkal,, 23 

Orleans, 21 2 

Osiris, 69 

Oslo group, 1003 

OthmJff (or Osman j, 244 

Ottoman I urks, 171, 229 30, 499, 501 

Otto s Linpire, i 63 

( )udh, 331, 42b 

0\ld. C)1 

Owen. Robert, 332 333,536 
( Kus. Riw r. 894 

Paint, Thomas, 371. 347 
Palestine 10, 10, 88, 773, 780, 783, 788, 
789, 79< • 79i, 79»* 79 3. 794» 795, 801, 
{*02 , British Mandate in, 712, Jewish 
MmoritN Probhin in. 788 9, freedom 
M noiKiit of Muslim Arabs, 788*9, 
\rabs, 788. 789, 790, 791, 792, 793, 
794. immigration of Jews into, 790, 
70,. \i%b-J tw conflict in. 790, 791, 
793. 79}. Legislate c C on iuI, elections 
in, - 1 . Christian church<*s support 

\iabs, |29. 791. (jtmial Strike of 
\iabs 2 )jO. 793, Ron a l Commission 
Lnqmrv on, 793, partition ol, 793 
Panama. 390-1 

4 > an-lslaini( Movement, 61*7, 73* 
Pamhavats, 18. 26? 54. ii|. 130, 133, 21 7 
Panels a Kingdom 129, 217 
Pari'u 18*. become > » tnital of France, 
21J. Pc ice o» ."83, 371; Prussian 
ot. 331 , tin t ojiimune, 557, 558-9 
Pail. .1.1* at in Lngland. 207-8. 299, 306, 
30-, qo8, 3 9, 3*o. 3-8, 33b, 353-4, 

rA {30. mo 1. 376. po, 447. 448, 

5*7, 593 6, 398 002, b 32, 714, 75*-* 
Parnell, Chailcs Stewart. 399 
Parsis, 10. jb, 38, 100, 318 
Part lira, 71. 83, too 

Pataliputra, 27, 51, 5^ 53, bb, 191, 108, 

*25 
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Pathans, 755 
Pax Romana, 99 
Peace Conference, 1919, 699-709 
Peiping. Sa Peking 

Peking, capital of Kins, 173; . ed 

by the Mongols, 229; becomes capital 
of Kublai Khan, 230; destruction 'of, 
463; looting of, by invading Western 
armies, 476; siege of the foreign lega- 
tions in, 476; 44 Protocol ” of 1901, 480^ 
Government threatened with revolution, 

* 687-8; taken by Nanking Government, 
863, 871 

Pergamum (Asia Minor . 68-9, 9f“ 
Pericles, 45 

Persia (see also Iran), 10, 12, 18, 20, 40-1, 
51, 62, 68, 83, 101, 1 18, 119, 505, 506, 
507, 508, 509, 510, 511. 513, 514, 515, 
516, 775, 776, 777, 782, 802; armies 
conquer Egypt, too; influence on 
Indian art, 503, 504, 505; extent of the 
Empire of Persian- Aryans, 505-6 ; 
Achaemenid dynasty in, 50b; ruled by 
the Arabs, 507; art in 15th and 16th 
Centuries, 51 0-1 1 ; feudalism in, 513; 
revolution in, 514, 515; neutrality in 
the World War, 1914-18, 515 
Perso- Afghan Treaty of 1927, 809-10 
Peru, 67, 191 

Peshawar, 65, 83, 10 1, 391 

Peter the Great, defeats SwcdAi, 619 

Petrarch, 213 

Petrograd (formerly St. Petersburg;, b6i, 
663, 664, 669, 674, 677, 679, b8o, 682 
Philip, King of Macedonia, 47 
Philip II, King of Spain, 299, 300 
Philippine Islands (see also Filipino), 105, 
138, >39. 27'j, 35'. ^85, 490, 493, 494; 
495, 496, 497; Spanish occupation, in 
1565, 4941 Freedom Movement in. 
495-6; independence granted by.U.S. 
Congress, 496-7 
Phoenicians, 15 

Pilgrim Fathers, 366, 367, 369-70 
Pilsudski, Dictator of Poland, 560, 851 
Pindar, 45 

Pizarro, conquers Peru, 19 1 
Plague, Great, 242 
Wyey, battle of, 335, 576 
Plato, 46, 62 

Poland,* King of, defeats Turks in 1683, 
352-2; war with Russia, 1920, 680; 


Polish Corridor, 702; the new States 
702 ; receive* part of the Ukraine, 8fto ; 
inflation in, 825; the triumph of the 
Nazis a dangA to, 979-80 # 

Polo, Marco, W4, 231 5 
Pompry, 77, 78 

Pondicherry 455; Ixjught by the French, 
327; captured by the English, given 
back to the French, 354 
Popes (and Papal States), 95, Qb t *295-6; 

4 driven away from*Romr, brought back 
I rene 523 ; Agreement with Italian* 
Government, 1920, 849 
Port Arthur, 473, 477, 479; transferred 
to Japan, 867 

Portsmouth, Treaty ol (U.S.A ), 479 
Portugal conquered by the Arabs, 19a; 
.Republic ,274, Empire of the East, 485; 
republic established in MHO, 940 
Protestant revolt against dogmas ot the 
Roman Ghurch, 200, 291 , 293, 294, 298 
Prussia after Peace ol Westphalia, 304 5; 
unites Germans, 412 13; leader of the 
German Empire, b y } 
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Punic Wars, I, II, III, 74 -5 
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law in, 713, 739, 740 
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Reformation, 285, 290, 291, 2*3, 294, 295, 
296, 301-2 
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0 
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295 - 6 >V) 7 - 8 » 3 « r ). >03, 010, 600 # 7 <*> 
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b6o, 663, 666 7, 668-9, 671 2, 68/, 
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434, 433* 471* 477* 47**, 479* 480, 
314, Red Sundav, 478, 479, 624, 
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and Tsarina, 374, 637, 661 7, 813, 
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622; Bolsheviki, 624, 626; living con- 
ditions of workers in Tsarist, 622; 
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Marxists Party, 623, 624; culture, 627, 
887, 892, 893, crisis, 1916-17, 662; 

% ‘revolutionary parties in, 662, 668-9; 
Provisional Government, 665, 667, 670, 
879-8° , All-Russian Soviet Congresses, 
668, 670-1 , Social Revolutionary Party, 
668 * Red Terror, 673, 675, 677 , counter- 
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884, 886, 887, 888, 890, Cheka, 682; 
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810, 814, 837, 877-8, 879, 895, 896, 
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War with Britain 872, NEP, 873, 879, 
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Russian Civil War, 877, 880, Kulaks, 
878, 884 888 , Soviet Union, republics 
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m the S£v let L nion, 883, 88b 887, 891 ; 
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73 °» 73 1 * * * * * » 732 , 733 * Tribunals of 
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*99 508 
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. 7 |( * 
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Vedas, 37, 45, 50J 
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Venice, 56, 199, 212 

Vcmzelos, Prime Minister, 723, 724, 72b 
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707, 708, 709, 710, Qp>, 9>E 93 ^ 
953, 95b, 980, 990-1 , repudiation of, 
by Hitler, 993 
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\ icnna, 932 3, 998, 099 , C ongrevs of, 
401, 406, 408, \i 2, 323, b ;b 
Vihara, bb 
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Vtjavalava, Kmg, 129 
\jja>anagir, .*14, 2*13 26b, 207 
\ lkramaditva, 107 n>0 
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\ indhva Moi utairo 8$, 123 
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\ ishnugupta, 31, 32, 33 >4 
\ ladivostok, 4 69 
\ olga, riv rr, b } 4 

\ oltairc, 34, 349, 5*40, 344 
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V\ ahabis, 795, 797 

Wahid-ud-din, 721, 724, 723 b, 730 
“ Wailing Wall ”, 791 
Walloons, 359 
W'ang An-Sluh, 172, 173 
Wang Cheng Uee also Shih Huang Ti), 
W, 7 i 

Wang Kicn, King, 121 
War delts, 632, 822, 823, 824, 886-7, 
cause/ of bitterness between England 


and •America, 931 ; repudiation # of, 
by Russia, itancc, England, etc,, 923-4 
Warsaw, Duchy # of, 398 # 

Washington, captured by British, 380; 

conference lit, 1922, 688, 83b 7, 863 
Washington, Georgr, 370, 371-2 
Waterloo, battle ol, 402 
Watt, James, 361 

WVi-hai-wei, taken by England, ^73 
Weimar, Constitution of, 817 
WeIJs, II G, bp ^39, 390, nfi, 393 
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6 $9, *>38 • * 
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b7|. by "1 677, 700, 703, 70b, 707 
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Witches, burning of, 100, $48 
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Frrdrru k 1 1 20 1 

World Depression 823 b, 889, <>04 3, 
907 12 ( ausr and effect* ot the, c>!2 

18, remedies for, 1 7 20 
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9 *8 u pi 
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34^ 7 

World War 400 ,',7, 400, •>15. r .-'>, 

c i')7 fi . V". V>- i V*l. r )7 f >. V»». 
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b8t, 68 1 f>8b G87, tK| o, fy*9, 708, 714, 
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782-3, 783 ye**), 793* 801, 803, 81 1,812, 
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objectors 647 9, propaganda, G30; 
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